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state Debt. 

InstancQfe- of interforenee at Hyderabad — Mahadco Gheer, a wealthy 

b.aaker^ cxpellod;^iroii^ )Sholaj)oro on suspicion of Imrbouring Arabs — Goviiul 
;lJao, aqiatlicr baiilvor, prohibited from carrying on business at Muktul ... ... i to 

. The case of IJass, the llydonibad mhookar- — Mr. Digh ton’s infl nonce with 

the Ilesidei)t^TIle Niiam’s Govoriuncnt endeavours to raise a loan of fifty 
lakhs of rupeos^Unwillingness of the sakoolati's to make the aecomniodaiion ... 3 to 10 

liussun-ood-deen Ivlian takes possession of Ituja Ttam Box’s house with a body of 
Rphillas bv oixl'tT to eiilbrcc the paymont of Ins debt — The Kizam at tempts tlie 
liquidation of. the debt duo to l^.^stonjeo the l>ank(*r — The increase of tin* dcht 
due to the (kyinpauy — The Hy(leral)ad mhookars expn\ss their willingness to 
make tijo Joan to the Nizam upon tlieir former gnarantees — Sulttm Glialib 
coerces llajali Ham Bux to secure the payment of a debt,, . ... ... ... B) to \'^ 

The Nizam re(|niro5 Iktidar Jung either to pay three lakhs into llio treasvire or 
to relinquisli his appointments — Jankce Hass ap|)ropriatcs to his own jairposes a 
sum of })uI.)lio money entrusted to liiui for paytneut into the ivosident’s . trc/<S:iirv— 

Jlnrder of 31.oostyd Jiar Jung — Cruel treatment of debtors by their'ereditors — 

Finaiieial embarrassments of Suraj-ool Moolk’s adnuMistrai ion ... ... ... li to 14 

Sketch of tlio career of Pestonjee, the Hyderabad hankiW '-Pestonjee’s claim of 
forty lakhs of ru]ices against tho Hyderabad Governrncut — the rates of lutores^t 
charged ou advances at Hyderabad... ... ... ... ... ... ... . to 13 

Tlie Minister attempts to negotiate loan of nine liikhs, hut tho secnirity offered 
for the loan is insufKcrnmt^Pmaii^J^VenibamWi^ administration -Tho 

Nizam informs >Suraj-(?iQl-Moolk thatlio lakhs of rupees from 

his private treasury to d(:^(»h Mt, Diglitbit hk ’districts — Tho M inister’s 

negotiations for ?k loaui . , ^’L' ■ C.; V •. ^ ... ... bs to ^0 

Indehtedness of llMjah Gliubdoti.X Bajah Ram Biix’s, and Suraj-oolvMoolk’s 
administrations— Rajah fSliinhbou!' Purshad declines to act as treasurer of tlie. 
hank cstahlislicd at Hyderabad — Pqorun Mull joins the bank ... ... ... 2t> to 2.1 

Tlie parties to tho bank siiccuiatiou l>eing* unwilling to make further advances 
to the Minister, they arc threatened with an invesligation of their aecrounts 
by a coniinission from Madras ... ... ... ... ... *.• 23 to 21 

Raja Toolja Purshad attempts to deceive tlie Nizam with reference to the paynuMit 
of a sum into the treasurv — Kummer-ood-Deen Ivlian and two otlior Pathan 
chiefs take post at tlie Minister's house to secure payment of claims — Sultan 
Ghalib repairs with an armed force to Siu'aj-ooNMoolkbs house with a view 
to seeuring payment of his claims — Througli tlie luediatkn of Abdoola bin 
All tho force is ultimately withdrawn ... ^ .*• 

Suraj-ool-Moolk receives advances from Talookdars — Suraj-ool-ftloolk promises to ^ 
give the sakvokars assignments on the revenue to the extent- of j, t>vcnty-seveTj ^ ' 
liiklis of rupees — Suraj-ool-Moolk pays tho ^altookars two' lakhs and fifteen 
thousand rujices ... ... Ti. ... *■ ... ' b. • 



KFITOMB OF CONTEXTS- 


Negotiations for new loans — Moor Hydaet is desired by the Nizam to convoy 
an order to Raja Shumboo Purshad to cither transfer the district of Meduk 
or release 13,000 gold inohurs from mortgage ... ... ... ... 27 to 

Tlio claims against the State by private individuals — Ijist of jaahirs mortgaged 
to creditors. Unscrupulous conduct of Suraj-ool-Moolk — Tiie Nizam promises 
:i scttleincTit of Rummer-ood-l)ocn Khan’s accounts ... ... ... ••• 20 to 


34 to 


38 to 


30 to 


Poorun Mull lends the Nizam Hs. 2,62,000 to pay the arrears of the Sikhs. 

The sahoohirs wait tijjon the Minister to request payment of their debts — Pooimu * 
Mull’s claims against the Government disputed by Suraj-ool-Moolk ' ,... 31 to 

Financial enibarrassincnts of the Government* — Settlement of Ivumnier-ood- 
Doeifs accounts — Uispiitc amongst tlic creditors of the bankrupt house of 
Pestonjee and Viccajee — General Fraser orders the careful scrutiny oi 
mhoohirs^ accounts before they are admitted — Suraj-ool-Moolk receives adyancc.s 
from Talookdars and enters into arrangements with the mhookarii for another 
loan ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ••• 31 to 

Distress of il>e Nizam’s fiimily in consequence of the non-))aymcnt of thcir allow- 
ances — Sultan Na^Yaz-oo^Moolk pays the Minister six lakhs of rupees as a: con- 
sideration for having his former districts restored to his management — Suraj-ool- 
Moolk resorts to the sahookars living under the protection of the Resident for 
a loan of .five .laks of rupees ... ... ... ... ••• *'• 38 to 

Mr. Diglitoii is stated to have prevailed upon Musub Khan, Boodun Khan, and 
Ramaswamy M ^^^d^diar to lend the Minister sixteen lakhs of rupees — Suraj-ool- 
Moolk pays theNiza.a four lakhs of rupees on account of liis family pensions ... 31) to 

The Cutwal liaving incurred a debt of ten lakhs of rupees to Poorun Mull, tlie 
mini.ster })rop().ses that the Nizam should pay tlie money so as to secure the 
possession of the Cutwal’s Bonds for loans to tlie Shorapore state 

. granted to Sahookars — The question of their guarantee by the Company s 

Government... ... ... v* . ••• ••• 

Oomraogeer’s districts ; his attempts to secure possession of them— The district of 
Ainba Jogaee — A body o( sahookars importune the Nizam for the payment of 
their debts — The debt due by the Nizam’s Governnicnt amounts to fifty-four 
lakhs — The question of the payment of the.debt ... ... ... ... d2 to 

The Minister a(l<»[)ts the prac(i(‘c of obtaining advances from the Talookdars ot a 
quarter’s revenuo — The Minister of Finance arranges with a section of the 
saJiooka?'s for payments to Ihe Resident on account of. the debt due to tlve British 
Government -’The Nizam’s project ibr tJic payment of the debt; — Shcro Alglian 
Jung negotiates for a rostoration to the districts which he formerly hold ... AO to 

Di sagreenumt amongst the sahookars regarding the advances to the Finance 
Minister — Requisitions by the Nizam from influential .subjects in ordc3r to provide 
funds I'or the pay of tlie Contingent — The Financial einbarrassmcnts of Govern- 
ment ; their probable result — 'Tlie Nizam, in t he absence of tlie. appointment of a 
Minister, devotes a good deal of his time to ihe allairs of Government ... ... 48 to 

The Nizam extends the system of confiscating the property of his influential sub- 
jocts, but he is too popular with his people and the strength ot liis Government 
is,, Ipo great, to occasion fear that there may be a combination against him^ — 
Chundoo Lai’s two grandsons being required to pay over to the Government 
five crores^pf rupcos, and failing to comply with the demand, are compelled 
to deliver up ^oit jfighirs'^ *•. ^ ... ... 50 to 


40 to 


42 to 


48 to 


50 to 



KPITOMK OF COKTEMTS. 


51 to 


5t) to 5i» 


59 to «‘0 


J ija/i xoujja rursliad dcdinos to pay two lakhs of rupees which the Nizam claims 
as duo to his Governmont — Desperate financial position of the Gov(irnment — The 
question of re-paying the advances made to Government by Shuins-ool-Oomrah’s 
nominees to collectorates ... ... * ... ... ... ... ... ... 51 to 52 

KuinouroJ offer of a loan of sixt}^ lakhs to tlio Nizam by liajah Ram Bux — 

— Tlie Governor-General’s letter to the Nizam regarding the debt duo to iho 
British-'**Failiiro of the Nizam’s Government to carry out the arrangoinont to 
pay Jis. . 80,000 monthly to the Contingent and five lakhs on jiccount of tlio 
outstanding debt'^The Nizam’s endeavours to secure funds ... ... ... 52 to 51 

Xho Resident makes drawings on Bengal to provide for the pay of tlio Contingent— 

Recall of money to tlie treasury by the Nizam — ^The Minister proposes a loati 
of thirty lakhs and offers to deposit half the amount with the lender as part 
security ... *... ... ... ... ... ... ... 51 to 5t; 

Financial diflicnlttcs pf Uio Government — I^robability of the interference of the 
British Government in the Nizam’s allViirs discussed — The Govcrnor-Gcnerars 
admonition to. the Nizam regarding the non-payment of the Contingent and of 
the debt clue to the British ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 58 10 59 

The Resident lias a conference with the Nizam on the subject of the latter’s 
liabilities — Result of tlio conference — Frojectsfor the liquidation of the Nizam’s 
liabilities ... ... ... ... ... ... ... r.. ^ ... 59 to <‘0 

Suggested relinquishment of the British claims against the Nizam — Tlio Mhiistcr 
informs tlic Nizam that he has means at his disposal to pay twelve lakhs of 
rupoos to the Resident — Projoctod transfer of districts to Boodru Kuan — 

Cruelty and opiiression of Booduii Khan — ^Tho Contingent remains unpaid ... »>t) to Tn) 

The shifts of the Nizam’s Government to obtain funds — The Nizam jiromiscs to 
pay thirty lakhs of tho debt witliin the prescribed time lind asks time for the 
payment of tho remainder — Fiiumaneial sclicmo of tluj dnfturdars ... d.‘i to 0*1 

Tho Nizam is vigorm|8 in his demands upon his principal servants for an 
aggregate sum of seventy lakhs'^of riipcos— Failure of llio Nizam’s measures to 
raise funds ... ... ... ... ... ... <iltod5 

The Reskleut mtimatps to the . Nizain that iinle.ss the debt duo to the Brllisii 
Government is paid by ; a:,.giv(ui'^^d official intercourse between their 

representatives and llis Highncss niust epase— The Nizam seeks an interview 
with the Resident with a view to securing an ekiension of time for the j):iymejil 
of the debt — Failure of tlio Nizam to meet his liabilities within tho rccjuired 
period — Suraj-ool-Moolk forwards diafts representing thirty-live lakhs orru|»eos 
to the Resident, but the dijcuments are returned because of tbeir long date ... 05 id 

Four W/ootan' contribiito a loan of six and a quarter laklis conditionally on 
receiving assignments upon the districts tube ceded to the British Govoriiinent — 

Rcliictanco of iho general Ijody of tlic sahookars to contribute towards a loan to 
Government— Captains Taylor and Bullock arc called to the capital by General 
Fraser, regarding the adiuinistratioii of the districts proposed to bp ceded <91 O) i;.> 

Tlio Governor-General strenuously rocommeud.‘?i tlic dismissal and doportation of 
the Nizam’s foreign troojis — ^Suraj-ooI-MooIk’s offer to pay tho debt duo to the 
Bristisli in four months accepted by tho Resident — Suraj-o<>i-Moolk applies to 
the Pathan military Jagliirdars to contribute towards the payment of the debt — 
Suraj-ool-Moolk pays tho promised instalment of forty lakhs towards tho liqui- 
dation of the debt and guarantees a further .payment of a similar femu three 
months later , . • ... ... . ... ... 88 to 7 d 


80 to 8;> 


Chi to C l 


il [ to 85 



IV 


EPITOME OF CONTENTS. 


^ Paoks 

Expected relaxation of the conditions upon which the paymeiit of tlie remainder of 
tho debt is demanded — Requisition made upon military Jaghirdars for a gratuity 
equal to one year’s revemre of their districts — Urjoou Bahadoor and Moointaz- 
ool-Oomrah, two Ameers of tho highest rank, fail to pay their contribution 
towards the debt and thoir jaghirs are ordered to be sequestered — Suraj-ool-Moolk’s 
scheme for raising the requisite funds to pay the remainder of the debt — The 
scheme includes the levy of a cess equal to one year’s revenue from tho military 
jaghirdar’s and of a quarter’s rovcuuo from those who Ijold jaghirs in lieu of 
personal salary ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 70 to 72 

Anticipated failure of tlie scliemo to provide tho requisite funds — Probable resort of 
the Minister to the Nizam’s treasures in tlie event of its failure — Suraj-ool-MooIk 
and Lala Bahadoor arc both satisfied tliat tho payment of tho debt will beaccom- 
pllvshed ill due time — Tlie Minister’s financial arrangements j)roducc only twenty 
lakhs of rupees ; tlie Nizam agrees to supply the balance from his|)rivate treasury. 72 to 7.1 

The Nizam’s financial embarrassments and his resources to meet them — ^Urgent 
necessity for tho reform of* the Government to prevent the complete ruin of tlie 
State— Statement of tlie negotiations regarding the pajunent of tho balance of 
llio d(d)t — Th (3 Nizam calls upon Akbar Jah and Shums-ool-Oomnih to contribute 
money in aid of his G ovornmeut — Expected bankruptcy of tho great Hyderabad 
mercantile house of Maliammud Ram and Poonm Mull ... ... ... ... 7d to 7d 

l^ala Bahadoor prefers a <*lalm of forty laklis against Sluiiiis-ooUOomrah Irorii an 
audit of his accounts — The Nizam having failed to pay tlie balance of (lie debt clue 
to tho British r rhhip the stipulated time, an alioriatiou of territory is antici)>at<:Ml. 76 to 7S 

Failure of tho attempt to iiiortgago the Nizam’s jewels — Ultimate mortgage of tlm 
jewels for five laklis of rujiees — General Fraser after demurring to receiving 
part payment of balance of the debt duo to the British, ultimately accepts 
bills on the Presidencies to the amount of about ten lakhs of rupees ... ... 78 to 80 

Financial embarrassments of Hyderabad SahooJears — The largo rough diamond 
belonging to the Nizam is handed over to tho Resident in part payment of the 
debt — Size and value of tho diamond — -Incroaso of the debt due to the British 
Government ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 80 to 84 


Akhar elah’s deatli brings a great accession of %veaUh. to the Minister — Misci’V 
occasioned by tho appropriation of money for the pay of tho debt— Payment 
to the Resident of ten lakhs of rupees from Akbar Ja-h’s hoards — A number of 
destitute persons take refuge at the Residency to escape their creditors ... 84 to 85 

fi'.e Minister addnxsses an ajiologetic note to tho Resident, ox))]aining the cause of 
iiis inability to pay the Couliiigent — The Coutirigent is three montlis and lirteeii 
<lays in arroar — Tlic IJesiiltviit communicates direct with tbe Nizam regarding ■* 
the non-payineiit of the delrt duo to tho British Govorninont ... ... ... 85 to 8‘> 

i’lio Oontingeul. seven months in arrears of pav — Tho Brigadiers of the Contingent 
reprc'^(?nt tlie distnjssed condition of thoir tniops to tho Resident — Tho Minister 
wails u])on the Ni/aim to solicit aid from Ids private resources — Bad feeling 
I ctwiani the iliiilster and the Arabs — T^lio Rcsideui fails t0 secure jiay- 
merit of the Coutingout ... ••• to 88 

Failure of the Nizam to pay the interest on his mortgaged jewels — Suraj-ool- 
Moolk’s indebtedness to Cliownoe Rajah — Hoondees for tho pay of the Contingent 
:iriK)untiMg to nearly a lakh of rupees are returned dishonoured to the Minister, 
who is told by the Resident that ho is committing the dignity of Iiis master and 
lisgraeing himself by his action in the matter- — The liabilitios of the State ... 88 to 1^0 



KPITOME OF CONTENTS. 


V 


Pagka 

Major Davidson visits the Minister, and demands the arrears of pay (tea lakhs of 
rupees) of the Contingent— General Fraser is permitted by his Government to 
give the Contingent two months’ pay from his treasury — The Minister fails to 
keep his promise to pay the Contingent 90 to 92 

The Resident advertises that he will receive offers for bills on places whero the 
Contingent is cantoned — Siiraj-ool-Moolk’s want of veracity in his deoilings — 

The Contingent eight months in arrears of pay — The Minisior gives the 
Resident bills for Rs. 2,40,000 for the pay of the Contingent at outsfcations ... 92 to 93 

The Nizam makes enquiries as to the extent of his indebtodimss on account of the 
Contingent — Mr. Dightoii issues a notice announcing the sale of the Nizam’s 
morfcgag(3d jewels iu his possession — Postponement of the sale of iiie 

’ jewels — Mr. Dighton is j)aid a lakh of rupees on account of the 
mortgage — The advance of the money to Mr. Dighton is made by Boodun Khan 
on the condition that he shall retain 400 Rohillas in his service and that 
Edlabad shall bo assigned to him for their pay ... ... ... ... ... 93 to 95 

Irregularities iu the drawing out of hoondocs paid iu discharge of the Contingent 
debt — Mr. Dighton receives a lakh of rupees fi*om Boodun Khan on account of 
the mortgaged jewels and ]iaiids.ovor to him a portion of the jew(ils ... ... 95 to 97 

Payment of four lakhs on account of the Contingent by the Minister — Mr. 

Dighton carries the Nizam’s mortgaged jewels to Madras, wluiro they are olR^red 
for sale — The Nizam requests Ooiner bin Aooz to lend him Rs. 1,50,00(7 and 
the latter immediately consents — Tlio revenue of the Restored Districts and th(j 
Nizam’s proposal to appropriate it to his own use... ... ... yf.. ... 97 to 99 

The Nizam, notwithstanding liis lu'orniso to place the Restored Districts under the 
charge of Salar Jung, still liolds them for his privy purse and ncgl(3cts to 
reliiKjuish them — Sir Salar Jung negotiates for a loan of a croro of rupees — 

Extract from the History of the Indian Administration of Lord Ellonborough” 
iu his corresiiondcnce with the Duke of Wellington — Financial difficulties of 
the Nizam’s Government in J813 ... ... ... 99 to 101 


Iioang to State by the Arabs. 

The Nizam orders the Arab CJiIefs to abate their rate of interest on loans to the 
people, and to exert themselves to roj)ress atrocities eommitled by their 
followers — The chiefs agree to carry out the Nizam’s orders — The evils of 
Arab suj)romacy in the State — The chiefs endeavour to secure a settlement of 
the Aral) claims — The Nizam arranges with Hussnn-ood-Deeii Khan for tlio 
payment of his debt 105 to 107 

Emarn-ood-Deen Khan imprisoned by Bhaguzooz, an Aral) creditor — His subse- 
quent release through the intervention of the chi(?fs — The finaneial relations of 
the Arabs discussed — Issue of a proclamation concerning tlio Arabs — Rajah 
Ram Bax imprisoned in his own house by an Arab creditor — Rajah Gy an ( 'hand 
imprisoned by an Arab creditor 107 to 109 

The Cutwal of Hyderabad receives instructions to augment his poli(‘o force — Dis- 
turbance rogjuMing the adjustment of a debt due to Arabs from jemadars of 
the Khas Rissala — Settlement of the dispute — The Rajah of Wun])urty flics to 
Hyderabad for protection from Arab creditors — -The Arabs declare that the 
Government is precluded from trying their debtors on capital charges... ... 109 to 111 



vi 


EPITOMK OK CONTENTS. 


PA<iKS 

Tlie Arabs deny the right of the Nizam to reclaim jaghirs until the claims on 
thorn are satisfied — Slaughter of six sepoys of the Line by a party of Arabs 
acting under tho direction of Bliowanee Sing — ^Attack on Mecr Bubber All’s 
house by Sultan Ghalib Ill to 112 

The Resident’s policy in dealing with the Arabs — Suraj-ool-Moolk proposes terms 
to the Arabs by which tliey \iro to liold themselves amenable to the civil courts 
and no longer to l)c brokers and inoney^lenders to tho people — On his part he 
agrees to receive on llie pay establishment of Government all Arabs who might 
be displaced by the order — Tho Arab cliiefs arc disappointed with Moulvio 
Ahmed’s Court, because the Bench docs not favour their especial partizans^ ... 112 to 114 


Arrears of Pay. 


A body of Sikhs asscmljle at the Minister’s palace and clamour for arrears of 
])ay — Temporary adjustment of the affair by a promise of payment — Tho 
llohillas and tho Minister’s body-guard are also discontented because of arrears 
— Kuinmer-ood-doen Khan, suf>i)ortod by two Pathan chiefs, takes post at the 
Minister’s palace and refuses to move until his debt of sixteen lakhs is satisfied — 

Settlement of tho dispute ... ... ... .117 to 118 

Sultan Ghalib seeks a similar mode of redress and occupies a portion of the 
Minister’s palace with his troops — Numerous mutinies of troops for arrears of 
pay — Mr, l)igaton’^^«ccures a settlement of his claim on Suraj-ool-Moolk — A 
body of 700 Sikhs assemble at ilie Minister’s and secure tho payment of a 
portion of their arrears 118 to 119 

The Miindarecs apply to the Minister for their pay and discharge — The troops given 
to the Judge of Pureinda to enforce his orders refuse to act for want of pay — 
Disbandinont of Captain Bordnian’s battalion — The Judge of Raichore retuims 
to Hyderabad because his salary is not paid — Oiitragc by soldiers of tlio 
Ivlins Rissala to intimidate the Minister to settle their arrears — Arrears of jiay 
of Judges 119 to 121 

The Talookdars are rG(|uisitionod by the Nizam to advance money on afjcount of 

th(3 revenues — Mutiny of Lino Wallah 121 to 122 

Shums-ool-Oomrali on becoming Minister adopts the system of l>aylng two 
months’ jiay to all the departments in arrears — diminution of corrup- 
tion nnder Shums-ool-Oomralfs — Meer Futtoh AH, tho Nizam’s 

brother, visits his father’s tomb and threatens to remain there until his arrears 
of salary are [>aid — -He is ultimately persuaded to return to liis homo ... ... ^22 to 123 

Boodun Khan forcildy detains Rajali Rung Row to secure a settlement of his 
arrears — The Nizam orders the payment of the Munsubdar’s arrears — Record 
posted at tlie Residency, complaining of tho drain caused upon the Nizam’s ox- 
clierpier by General Fraser’s domands—TIie Puuueo. Afghans proceed^ip W^ 

Ram Biix’s palace to demand their arrears ^ ... ... 123 to 124 

Mutiny ol tlie liinc W alias — AVidoola bin Ali demands a siBttiemQUt 
for pay — Uofaiilt in tho pay of tho Oontiiigont — The 
lonts broken — Necessity of EuroT)can supervision if terijitory is 


inoi 



124 to 125 


Hie Miinsubdars represent to the Nizam their deplorable coilditioa and solicit 
payment of their arrears — Mutiny and disbandment of a body of Line Wallas — 

Assembly of a body of disaffected Siklis in the Nizam’s camp ... 125 to 126 



liPTTOMK OV' C.^OKTENTS. 


vii 


PAfiRM 

Slaughter of the Pathans who importuned Suraj-ool-Moolk to pay their arrears 

Settlement of the Sikh claims — The Minister is prevented from attending upon 

the Nizam by disaffectod Patlians ... 12G to 127 

The Minister takes up his residence wltliin the precincts of the Nizam’s palace to 
induce tlie Nizam to pay him forty lakhs of rupees from his private 
resources — ^Tho Contingent receives three months’ pay — Tlic Minister 
fails to redeem his engagement to pay the Contingent — Iloondees given 
by Suraj-ooI-Moolk for tlio pay of the Contingent are dishonoured — Financial 
arrangements 127 to 129 


Currency. 

Debasement of the coinage at the Gudwal Mint — Plunder of a cpiantity of coin 
.sent to Gudwal for debasement — ^Extortions practised by officials in assessing 
transit duos ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 133 to 134 

Debasement of the coinage by the Zemindars of Goormntkul and Naroinpot — Tho 
Nizam orders that Ijad coin of tho Gudwal and Scogor mints shall not be 
current — Suppression of tho Seegor mint — Opulent mhoohars detected counter- 
feiting current coin — Seizure of counterfeit coins... ... 134 to 13<5 

/ 

Effects of the debasement of tho currency — State of bill negotiations ^conscrpient 
upon tho debased coinage — Exchange in its bearings upon tho remittance to 
tho British Government 136 to 141 


Tho Zemindar of Gudwal is induced by Salar Jung to enter into an engagement 

to close his mint — Discussion of tlic currency question ... 141 to 142 

Tho Government of India directs the Resident to send down to the mint for 
recoinago all local coins in the treasuries of the several districts, and orders 
supplies of Company’s rupees to bo sent to Hyderabad from Madras and 
Bombay — Statemcht showing tlio condition of the money market — Tho policy 
of making the Company’s rupee a legal tender in Hyderabad territory discussed. 112 to 143 


Suppression of the district mints concerned in the coinage of bad money — Assay 
of coins current in the Nizam’s dominions — Proposed re-coinage of money of a 
corresponding fineness to the Company’s currency 


143 to 144 


Tho Resident directs that the Company’s rupee having been established as the 
currency in the Riiichoro Doab, the troops serving in those districts in future 
shall bo paid in that coinage 

Purbhoo Dasg^ 4^ jtfiltt . Master, discovered debasing the coinage — The Rajah of 
Wunpurty att^j^ at Hyderabad to answer charges brought against him of 
IcyyinjS^ waf. and of coming money — Appointment of a commission 

to invesfi^j^tiie|8bJi^0s-~tto Rajah admits tho charge of coining money, but 
pleads that^j^l^l^s'dj^s^ed coin the money by two Ministers — The Rajah is 
convicted and kent^ivq^ tQt four years’ imprisonment 

’V- ■ 's- 


144 to 146 


146 to 148 


Relative values of H^wabad currencies — A Marwarce sahookar named Mool- 
clmnd detected forging picc 


148 
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State Railway and Public Loans. 

Railway from Sholaporo to Hyderabad and from Hyderabad to Kaddapah sanc- 
tioned and the Government of India Railway from Sholapore to Hyderabad 
commoncod — The negotiations attending the construction of the railway from 
Goolburga to Hyderabad— Survey of the proposed route 151 to 152 

Minute regarding the railway to Clianda by Colonel R. Strachey, R.E., Officiating 
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STATE DEBT. 

Englishman, November 28, 1840.— -AVe resume our exposi of H3’doraba(l affairs, 
and proceed to give anotlier instance of British interference. AVe take it from the 
statements in a petition laid before the Resident on the Idtli of May 1840, and we 
must therefore be understood not as if we ourselves vouched for those statements 
(though we are assured and believe that they are all accurate), but merely us saving 
that those statements were made to the Resident. 

The case is that of Mahadeo-gheer, a wealthy Sahookar, formerly of Sholapoi t*, 
and of his Gomastah, Govind Rao, formerly the manager of his master’s dookan in 
the cantonment of Muktul. 

Mahadeo-gheer was the principal Sahookar of tSholapore, and the possessor of a. 
dcokan in that place, which had flourished under his predecessors for nearly 80 
years. He was the principal medium for the payment of the kist, or tribute, \hie 
by the Rajah of Sholapore to His Highness the Nizam, on which account and many 
others the Rajah was largely indebted to Mahadeo-ghoei-. It ^lad formerly heeii 
the practice for the British commanding oilicers (acting under instructions Or jier- 
mission of the Residents) to countersign the Rnjali’s bonds to Mahadeo-gheer, but 
about two years and a half ago this practice was prohibited, and ceased accordingly, 
whereby the value of those bonds fell very consideralily. 

About the beginning of 1839, orders were sent from the Resideiu'V directing 
the dismissal of a considerable body ot Aralis tlien in the stu’vice of tiu^ Rajah of 
kSholajiorc, and tlio officer then commamling at Muktul, Captain Hainjiton, went, to 
Sholapore to see tlie order executed. The Rajah was largely in arrears to his 
Arabs, who refused to go until they had received their arrears, and also largi^ sums 
due to them by divers persons in Sholapore ; but by the linn and tem{>erate 
demeanour of Captain Hampton, and a seasonalde advam e by Mahadeo-gheer to 
the Rajah of one lakh and ten thousand rupees for the aiTcars due to the .Arabs, 
theii' removal was effected without bloodshed or riot, though at one time appear- 
ances were very untoward. Captain Hampton, however, afterwards discovon-d 
that the Rajali had retained about 50 other Arabs, and at once remoiisirated with 
him on this evasion of the Resident’s order, Avheroupon tlie Rajali asserted that he 
had retainQd only 25 (the real number being 50) ; t hat he had done so only liecanse 
those Arabs had* given security for him to Mahadeo-gheer for Rs. 20,000 (the real 
amount being Rs". 40,000), and gave a Avritten engagement to dismiss them all in 
six months, whereas he kept them more than a year. 

Before Captain Hampton left Sholapore, Govind Rao waited on him to rerpiest 
and obtain his permission to open a dookan in tlui Muktul cantonment, which 
Captain Hampton granted the more willingly that, owing to tlu; poverty of the' 
cantonment bazar people, there had been often much diliicnlty in procuring the 
necessary supplies of grain, and the scA’cral commanding officers had mon* than 
once been obliged to borroAv money on their OAvn responsibility, in order to enable 
the banneas to purchase grain. 

Govind Rao ultimately opened a dookan in the cantonment bazar, which 
proved a great convenience to the whole station, and as he ahvays conducted himself 
unexceptionably, lie was proportionably esteemed. His petition contains iinexce|i- 
tionable references for character. 
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About the latter end ofl8.S9 a change of corps took place, and Captain 
•lackson arrived at Muktul, and according to custom the bazar people waited on liim 
to ijay their respects, and were received accordingly, but he refused to receive the 
visit of Govind Rao, The latter begged Captain Hampton to testify to his re- 
spectability, but still Captain Jackson would not sec him, which Govind Rao imputes 
to the misrepresentations of a rival Sahookar, named Seetaram, who had gone to 
meet Captain .lackson on his way to Muktul, 

Captain Jackson soon afterwards went to Sholapore, preceded by this same 
Seetaram, and a moonshee, since dismissed for corruption, and on his arrival at 
iSliolapore, being waited on by the Rajah and the principal people, he refused to 
admit the visit of Mahadeo-ghcer, notwitlnstanding the Rajah’s remonstrances. 

Soon after, however, he sent for Mahadeo-ghcer, and accused him of detaining 
the bO Arabs in Sliolajiore, contrary to the Resident’s orders. Mahadeo-ghcer 
denied the charge, represented how impossible it was thcat he, a Sahookar, could 
compel the Rajah to keep them against his will, and for jiroof that it was the Rajah 
alone Avho could keep or dismiss them, lie refened to the written engagement 
which the Rajah had given to Captain Hampton to dismiss them in six months. 
Captain .fackson intimated his disbelief of Mahadeo-gheer’s assertions, and said ho 
would leport to the Resident, and he [irobably did so, lor shortly afterwards he 
sent again for Mahadeo-glieer, and told him he had received tlie Resident’s orders 
to expel him immediately from Sholapore. Mahadeo-gheer begged for time, 
represented that he had laklis' worth of property in Sholapore, and that if not 
allowed to settle his affairs lie would be ruined, (laptain Jackson replied tliat the 
Resident’s orders were imperative, and ultimately Mahadeo-gheer, finding entreaty 
useless, mounted his horse and rode off, saying that he considered Captain Jackson 
responsible for his property, and tlie cause of his ruin. 

About the same time Captain Jackson sent orders to Ids officers at Muktul to 
expel Govind Rao ‘from the cantonment (by beat of tom-tom it was said), but as 
he happened to be absent at the time, he was simply forbidden to return. The 
officer in command did not close Govind Rao’s dookan^ but it seems to have been 
Captain Jackson’s intention tliat it should have been closed, and he himself expelled 
at the same time, for when he himself returned to Muktul he closed it, to the great 
delight of Seetaram, the only other Sahookar of any consequence (if there beany 
other at all ) in that cantonment, who was thus freed from the competition of a 
wealthy and generally esteemed rival. 

Govind Rao, who had never heard of any charge against himself, came to 
Hy derabad to learn of what he was accused, and to pray for inquiry into his own 
< ase and his master’s. When he arrived there, he heard tliat abandster was then at 
Secunderabad, and lie a|)plied to him to prepare an English statement of his case 
to bay before the Resident, as his orders had been assigned as the reason for the 
expulsion of Mahadeo-gheer and Govind Rao. 

While his c;ise was in jirojiaration Govind Rao re-opened a dookan, which his 
master had formerly had in the Rritish cantonment. 

His [letition was sent to the Resident on the 14th May, and was immediately 
returned, and the Resident informed the barrister that “ he considered it objectionable 
that he shordd be the medium of communication between himself and His Highness 
the Nizam’s subjects.” Whereupon the barrister assured the Resident that he was 
mistaken in sujiposing that he had either attempted or desired to become so, but 
that if the worils “ medium of cmmnunication^ referred to his having prepared and 
put into English the statements of parties desirous to appeal to the Resident for 
justice but ignorant how to proceed, he should at all times reserve to himself 
t'xclusively to consider the propriety of refusing or gi-antiug his assistance in that 
way to any who might seek it, and that in no other way had he ever interfered or 
sought to become a” medium of communication,” nor should he ever desire to do so. 

That Govind Rao’s petition was in English and prepared by a barrister was 
of course a full and sufficient reason for returning it and refusing inquiry, but this 
Avas not all. He had before remained unmolested in tlie British cantonment, 
carrying on his but after his petition, drawn up by a barrister, had been 
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t sent to the Resident, orders were sent to the Secundei ahad Superintend(;nt of Police 
to expel him from the cantonment, which was accordingly done on short notice. 

Subsequently, however, when he desisted from consulting the barrister, inquiiy 
was made into the case. Mahadeo-gheer came to Hyderabad, so did Capfaiii 
Jackson, who was summoned, we believe, for the purpose, and l)oth were frequenth 
confronted together, about the latter ejid of October, at tlic house of the Assistant 
Resident,* -so that this whole case seems to have been managed very much on the 
principle of that infernal judge, wlio, we ai'e told, 

C(.t8ti(/atque auditque dolos^ cogilque fateri. 

The parties are expelled in February, we believe inquiry followed in or after 
May, and in October Mahadeo-gheer is conli'onted witli Captain dackson. 

This is, we think, undeniably a pretty strong case of interferimce, if it be 
admitted that the expulsion of both or cither of these parties took j)iact! by ordi'r 
of the Resident, as Mahadeo-gheer stated was expressly alleged -to ])i)n by Captain 
Jackson. If it be said that the expulsion of both or either was enforced at the 
request of the Minister, we say firstly that Govind Rao expressly stated that lie 
appealed to the Resident, and not the Minister, because the name of the latter was 
never mentioned to him, and because he would never venture to interfere with an 
order of the Resident ; and we say secondly that even if this were the case, it would 
have been a violation of the positive orders of the Directors contained in the Bengal 
Political Despatch of the 31st Oct. 1832 ; Mandamus pajiers 214, jiara. 18. ‘‘ With 

respect to thf. fjeneral state of the. (Niza/nis) country., we can only direct \jon (the 
tSnpreyne Govenement ) that yon frill instruct the liesldent NKVKii 'ro KORiiKT Tiu: 
SOLEMN omauATion HE r.iES iTNDEU, in NO CASE to permit the snhsidiari/ force of 
even, the Nizanf.'^ own. Army, so long as it is OKErcEKEo nv niuTisit siiiwkc'ts, to 
obey the. twquisitmns of the Minister, UNTIL he has eirst satlsi’IEO himskle 
the purpose, for which their services are re^pcired is a just one, and even then. U> 
reepdre from the effeer in coiwmaml the. fullest report of all his* proceedinys.'’ Vet 
here we have a British Ollieer of the Nizam’s army exjielliiig ]>eopb' from their 
homes in February (or Uieicabout), one of those peojde again exfielled lidin a British 
Cantonment in May (for no other crime, that we can discover, luit tliat he got a 
barrister to write his petition in English), — all this done witlioiit either of those people 
having tlieir case <luly invt'stigated ; ami then, last of all, an investigation takes 
place in October. 

'riie Directors’ order is a higldy salutary one, for though the. Native (lovt'rii- 
ment does occasionally act on ex-partr, and erroneous information, it has no hesi- 
tation in retracing its steps when they are entirely its own, Imt when tln^ British 
Resident becomes a party to tliem the ease is very ditlereiit, and, d fortiori, wlmii 
the acts originate with the Resident alone, the Minister never dreams of eonnter- 
manding them. When the British lR‘sident becomes a party to tlu' Minister’s 
acts, a reference to the latter is a mere form ; he never eliaiiges, wliatever may he 
his internal conviction. He dislikes <Lxposing himself to the possiliilitv of liaving 
his change of purpose imputed to [precipitancy, caprice, vacillation, or cori njitiDii, and 
of being either told so personally, or of such a re]tort being made to the Sn|)r(‘iMc 
GovcrnmcAt. 

Inquiry ought tlierei’ore to l>e carefully made before jiioceeding to action in 
every ease to which the British Resident lieeomes a party. 

This is, for the present, our last instance of British interferem-c, though we 
may [perhaps at a future o[))portunity say something alpout Sholapore that will rafln r 
amaze some of our readers. 


Enolishman, January 28, 1841. — In the statement wdiicli we gav<* a few weeks 
ago of the caseof Kishen Doss, the Hyderabad Eahookar, we adverted to tlie dis|)utes 
which had occurred between him and his former partner, Mr. Digliton, and the constant 
accusations which the latter made to the Minister against Kisken Doss, hut wliich the 

* It was Stated from a erediltlo quarter that when tho petition against Captain Jaekson was laid before r.ht! Keaident. the 
Assistant Kosideut wrote to Captain Jackson to the effect that he need not make hiniaelf uneasy about it. for that when 
Kishen Doss’s complaint against Mr. Dighton had been laid before the Supreme Government, they had docliaed to grant 
even an inquiry. 
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Minister disbelieved, and had even endeavoured, though in vain, [eaten hy insects]. It 
will be remembered that Kishen Doss petitioned the Resident for an inquiry into his 
case (after Mr. Dighton had refused to submit to English arbitration), supporting his 
allegations by Mr. Dighton’s oivn letters ; that his petition was forwarded to the 
Supreme Government, W'ho viewing the case probably and naturally., through the 
medium of their representative, whose bias in favour of Mr. Dighton his own 
letters place beyond a doubt, decided ultimately on refusing the inquiry prayed for ; 
and that subsequently the Minister was compelled, notwitlistanding liis remon- 
.strauces, to deprive Kishen Doss of all his districts. It was also distinctly stated, 
by one not likely to be misinformed, that two broad hints from an intluential quarter 
(one of the British authorities) had been conveyed to the Minister against Kishen 
Doss ; one to the effect that Kishen \)oss '^'"ims a had man and ought not to be 
allowed to attend the durbar tlie other, to the effect that the Minister ought not 
■ ti> have paid Kishen Doss a sum of Rs. 50,000 (fifty thousand) which he had pairf 
him a few days before, and which Avas only a small part of what the Minister owed 
him— the Minister having been previously forbid to give him districts, almost the 
only, if not the only othar way in which he could pay Kishen Doss at all. He liad 
before tried, ineffectually, the plan of giving him assignments on the districts held 
by Mr. Dighton. 

We stated that the Minister had given incontestable proofs of the regard in 
wliich he held Kishen Doss, and of his utter disbelief of the truth of the accusations 
made against him, and of his own desire to do liim justice, but we likewise showed 
that the inflmmce Avhich Mi'. Dighton possesses or (whicli as to its effect is 
exactly the same thing) is believed to possess at the Residency (and we will add 
that tlie grounds for such belief are stronger by far than we c.'in easily reconcihi 
with the idea of that impartiality which o7.ujht in all such matters to distinguish 
those wlio are permitted to represent the British Government and cliaraiiter) is sucli 
that the Minister stands in awe of it, is most anxious to conciliate it, and afraid to 
act in opposition to it, and that therefore there was little chance that justice would 
be done to Kishen Doss so long as Britisli influence was tfirown into the scale 
against him on one hand, while on the other the British authorities refused not 
only to do him justice, but even to inquire into his case. 

We have been led into this brief recapitulation by a letter wliich lias been 
forwarded to us from our forrmu’ infonnaiit, and wliich corroborates in the most in- 
contestable manner the justice and truth of our former statements, and the absolute 
necessity which exists, if the character of British justice is to be upheld, for insti- 
tuting .a speedy inquiry into coiidnct so grossly unjust as that of Kishen Dos.s’s 
adversaries i.s alleged to I'e — into injustice wliich he states, and we fear with too 
much trutli (for, besides our former reasons, every sentence of tlie following letter 
carries conviction to our inimlsl, is effected solely under cover of British influence. 

The letter is dated 24th IShuwal 125() Ilijree (18th December 1840), and is 
addressed to the Ministiu’ by Row Hoolas Row, wliom he liaii deputed to go into 
tiie districts whicli had been transferred frbm Kishen Doss to Mr. Dighton, to inquire 
into certain advances which Kislien Dos.s, while he was Talookdar,. had made to 
the ryots on account of Government (and was therefore entitled to have repaid to 
him), and pro’^ed it by accounts, but which eitlier Mr Dighton himself or his 
Moonshee Azim Ali'^ and his other people for him (and, we inust presume, by his 
direction) refuse to repay until the ryots should have personally acknowledged "each 
advances. These districts are the same, or .some of them, the remainder of the 
lease of which, viz., some eight or nine years, in the beginning of 1839, Mr. Digh- 


* Since hia maater’a recent accoBBioa of influeace this person calls himself A/im Aii Khan Bakadoor, and assumes, 
wo are told, moat amusing airs. Mr. Di^^hton’s Talookas are given him in the name of this Moonshee of his, who thereupoh 
gives out, as we are assured, that it is who has made Mr. Dighton what ho now is, it is he who really manages ewrythina. 
Not long ago, we ondoratand. the Minister sent some presents to this A*im Ali. who, thinking them less than his dignity 
ri airod, received th«jm with the utmost contempt, aud at first said he would return them to the yfftnt.t##'r^whioh would have 
licen an unpardonable insult. This was probalilv mcrclv to improsa those within hearing with an adequate idea of the dignity 
anil iurtiu^nceot the man who could «%'en<«/A of Minister, for he soon allowed himself to be dissuaded from 

thi8. but huid he wotild positiveely have the presents sold in the basaar, and carry the proceeds to the credit side of the 
Mmi.stH.r'K iicooiints. 
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•ton sold to Kishen Doss for about one lakh and thirty thousand rupees, and 
which, in January 1840, by repeated importunity and by offers of irrcroased revenue 
Mr. Dighton induced the Minister to take from Kishen Doss and give to himself 
(without his repaying the Rs. 1,30,000), and thi.s only a I’ortnight after the Minister 
had given Kishen Doss a written confirmation of his lease until 1847. 

The Minister’s deputy, or judge appointed to decide on tlie matters in dispirte 
(of course wuth the hitcntion that liis decision was to* be as binding on Mr. Dighton’s 
people as on Kishen Doss) goes to the epot^ and he shall now speak for himself, 
translating as exactly as we can from tlni Persi:in : — ’ 

“ 1 before gave you a full statement of proceedings here. The Naib [f.e., Mr. 
Dighton’s] of Hummmkooiulali had promised to bring together the parties con- 
cerned [f.e., the ryots from whom Kishen Doss claims], 1 wrote to the said Naib 
that in the to wui of Hunnumkoondah, and Matawarrah and Rammanapait, which 
are joined to tlie town, two hundred and fifty persons who, according to a state- 
ment of particulars enclosed, owe Rs. 1,030' for the purchase cf grain, are present: 
let them be directed to attend. In consequence of this the Naib appointed two 
peons to bring in the parties, and wiote to me to come to the Kutcherry, that a 
confrt>nting of all the parties might take place in his jyresence. * Accordingly, I 
and Meer (.lliolani Ali, tlu' Naib (cc., Kishen Doss’s former Naib) with our 
accountants, wamt to the Kutcherry. A comparison of accounts was made with 25 
persons who stood indebted for trifling sums : the particulais are enclosed in the 
nrzee. One |)erson amongst these, the scrvaid of Bolia Kidlal, owed a sum of 
sixty rupees. Tlie Kidlal procured a written socurity, at the time the Mootsud- 
dccs [Kishen Doss's] were returning to Hyderabad, for the yiayment of this sum, 
from a liorseman in tlie |)ay of Uajali Govind Narain, ivliose liorsemen are stationed 
here. The bond of Ettoba (the horseman) is forthcoming, and Ettolia has acknow- 
higed in the presence of tlie Naib (Mr. Dighton’s) that the claim is just, and that he 
W'ould importune tlie Kidlal and pay the amount to Goveiiinwnt. The bond is 
made [layable tti Gholam Ali Khan, tlie dejiosed Naib (Kishen Doss’s), and in con- 
.sequence the Naib in office (Mr. Dighton’s) declares that the claim is a private claim 
of Gholam .\li Klian, and that lie will not inquire iiito it. 1 got up.f and with the 
Mootsuddees of the dei»osed Talookdar returned liomi'. 

“Also Wuzeer Ali Beg, son of Moorad Beg, the dejiosed Naib (/.e,, Kishen 
Doss's) of Pakal, having received five hundred rupees from the Sircar (Government) 
as an advance for cultivation had jiassed his bond for it, and having purchased 
bullocks carried on cultivation in Pakal. After the removal of Kishen Doss from 
the charge of the di.strict, he has lived in retirement at Hmmnmkootidah. The 
bulloidts which the Government atlvance had purchasiMl have been seized by a 
buunea for a debt of two hundred rupees, and emjiloyed in his cultivation. Wuzeer 
Ali says if the bullocks be restore<i to him he wdll sell them and pay his debt to 
the (jroveniment.j; The debt he had contracted to the bunnea was on account of tlie 
marriage of his daughter, and not to assist in the cultivation he was carrying on. 
’J’he Naib teUs him to jiay the money to 'the Sircar first, and then he wall inquire 
into the matter of bullocks. Besides the, buf.loeks, Wuzeer Ali has no other ostensible 
means of paying. If such partiality be shown to the ryots, in irhat way will the 
Sircar be, able to realize, its dues i 

“ There is one Mahomed Mooneen, who owed 4^ annas ; upon being called on he 
said he had paid the money to JIutneia, the Mootsuddee who had charge of the 
grain-store in Kishen Doss’s time, and the Mootsuddee acknowledged it ; the Naib 
(.Mr. Dighton’s) in consequence made a w'rltten record of the statement of the Moot- 


This Mr. Dighton's Naib at once sots himself above the perwon whom the Minister has appointed to inquire and decide ; 
ho tells him to attend his Kutcherry — that the cjtaminatifm must take place only in hn presence. The object of thi» will 
soon appear. Seldom do the natives dare to speak the truth where contrary both to the pleasnro of their superior and 
also to the interest of their own pockets. This was the case here : they were oalied on to admit) in the prtjsonoe of their 
ani^riot and against that superior’s wishes, that they owed a debt to that superior’s enemies. We shall see how this 
Naib treated the few who dared to admit their just debts. 

f Got up and went away in disgmt. Mr, Dighton again and mc«t unequivocally declares that he is to decide upon the 
decisions of the Minister’s deputy, sent expressly to settle the matter ; and it being notorious that bo is supported by 
superior authority, the Minister’s deputy has notniug to do but to retire — ho is helpless. , . 

% Wo are assured, and can readily believe, that no native in the Nizam’s dominions but Mr. Naib wonld 

dare to give preference to payment of any claim over that of the fiircar, especially when prior* This Naib, howevor, 
fearlessly robs the Sircar in order to rob Kishen Doss, his master's enemy, at the same time. 
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suddee and Mahomed Mooneen, and j having hem Very angry with the Mootmddee, 
priwlaimed voith a loud voice in th,e Kutcherry that every person who should allede 
having paid money to Rutneia against his bare allegation would be admittedl ! ** 

“ Nursingum Bunnea owed one rupee one anna; he at first denied the debt, 
but having made up his accounts with the Mootsuddee (Kishen Doss’s) he gave his 
note for it. The Naib (Mr. Dighton’s) returned him his note and made him tear 
it ! !! 

“ When the ryots hear such expressions from the mouth of the Naib, they will 
all say ’We have paid Rutneia Mootsuddee, and do not owe a fraction,’ since but 
few documents passed concerning their purchases of grain, the transactions resting 
upon accounts between the parties. ■ . 

“ Lutchmee Narsoo, Putwarry of Huunumkoondah, realized after rhy arrival 
here' Rs. 21 from the Daers, and when confronted he acknowledged it ; and Bundeia 
Desmook had also realized Rs. 13 from Ramrob, a weaver ; the weaver when the matter 
was inquired into acknowledged it. These people belong to the Naib (Mr. Dighton’s, 
i.e., to the districts, and have no connection with Kishen Doss) ; to them /^c has 
expressed no resmtmmt for having without the knowledge of the Sircar collected 
balances which were due to it in account with the former collector, whilst to the Moot- 
mddee of the former collector, who had charge of his grain, he was so very violent 
for a matter of annas. Upon what principle op justice is this?! 

“ I do not see any likelihood of this bu.siness being settled ; for as yet even the 
persons owing small balances for purchases of grain have not been brought before 
me ; but when a comparison of accounts of the sums collected, and of the advances 
to ryots for carrying on cultivation, amounting to thousands of rupees, shall be 
entered on, ivhat adjustment can be expected when such qrotmdless pretences are 
used? 

“ Butcheia, the Sheristadar of the district, has not yet left the city. If tiie 
Sirkar desire a comparison to be made of what sums have been collected, and the 
advances made to tiie ryots, by the deposed Naib (Kishen Doss’s), be pleased to give 
strict orders to Azim Ali Khan Bahadoor that his Naib’s (the districts are held by 
Mr, Dighton in hi.s inooushee’s name) do not favour the ryots, but adjust the 
accounts with fairness, and that whatever I, considering it to be just, may say to the 
Naibs of the present and deposed collectors, they shall consent to it. 

“ If what I say is not cared for by the Naib of the person in office, of what use 

is my remaining here? It appears to me that it will be difficult to adjust in a 

period of years the accounts of the collections of revenues maih^ at tins place. I 

submit urzees to you repeatedly on small matters, which is not consonant 
with the rules of respect. I shall obey wliatever you may be pleased to enjoin.” 

This remarkable letter places beyond all doubt the inahiUty of the Minister to 
do justice to Kishen Doss in the teeth of the powerful influence opposed to him. 
The writer is not arguing in fiivour of Kishen Doss. It will be seen, on a careful 
}»erusal, that his anxiety is for the Oovernment dues, but his decisions are laughed 
at, though he has been deputed directly from the Minister. He indicates plainly his 
conviction that the injustice of the Naibs proceeds from the orders of Azim Ali, 
and that different orders from him will put a stop to it. Who then isithis Azim 
All, and what is he ? He is a man of straw ; he is whatever the influence of his 
temporary master makes him. He was KisJicn Doss’s moonsliee when Mr. Digh- 
ton was in partnership with Kishen Doss ; on their disagreeing lie went to the 
stronger party. He is Mr. Dighton’s moonshee, and his name is used as a con- 
venient screen under cover of which his master holds districts. He is the mere 
agent of Mr. Dighton, who can control his every action, and is therefore I’espousible, 
not legally (there being neither law nor justice in the country) but morally. 

If there be one tittle of truth in the above letter or the statement we published 
about Kishen Do-ss’s case, Kishen Doss is the victim of gross injustice, which cries 

* Mr. Dightori^ft proclaime aloud, in an auKiy tone, that he will thus severelv punish a former servant of Kishen 
Oosn for merely admitting that he owed his former master anmiJ Would thU encourage /« roe debtors to admit their 
debts. 

t While he is furiously angry with an old servant of Bashen Doss’s for admitting a just debt of 4^ attnoA to his old 
master^ he takes no notice Of the fact that his own people have secretly collected *54 rupees of Oorernmeut money* Where 
cun any other Talookdar be found whose Kaibs would dare act thus ? 
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•aloud for inquiry and redress — inquiry as to whence originated the overwhelming 
influence which enables his enemies to plunder, and disables the Minister from 
doing him justice. He says publicly that it is the influence of the British Residency, 
and British subjects patronized by the Residency ; and will the British Government 
say that this is not a case calling for inquiry ? If it was ever true that 

^ “ He who permits oppression shares the crime/* 

doubly true must it be if that oppression be proved to have originated in either the 
apathy, credulity, or connivance of the parties whose single word could put an end 
to it, and who are therefore justly responsible for its. continuance. 

How the above letter got into our informant’s hands we will not mention ; it 
sufficiently shows how hopeless is Kishen Doss’s case in the quarter it refers to ; it 
must have convinced even the Minister of this, but though from the whole tenor 
of his conduct towai-ds Kishen Doss we are convinced he desires to see justice 
done to this persecuted Sahookar, we cannot learn that he has ventured to’ make 
any open declaration of his goodwill, or of his intention to recompense him in some 
other way. He may have done so, or, if not, most likely will, but it will be in private 
— and WHY ? 

Let the Government ask why ? 


Englishman, February 19, 1841. — We understand that since the publication 
of our last article but one on Hyderabad afhiirs, the Resident addressed a tbrmal note 
to the Minister acquainting him that it never was his, the Resident’s, intention 
to constitute himself a patron of Mr. Dighton, or to interfere in that gentleman’s 
favour, in the manner we showed he was believed to do. 

This is all, we doubt not, fair and well-meant enough on the part of the Resi- 
dent, but it is mucli too late to serve any useful purpose at Hyddl'abad, though the 
note will doubtless be adduced at head-quarters as a full vindication of the Resident’s 
proceedings. 

Nearly two years of intimacy with, and extravagant eulogium upon Mr. 
Dighton on the part of the Resident (to say nothing of his having placed that 
gentleman in the unprecedented position of umpii e .over the Minister and one of his 
subjects) have shown the Minister what the Resident’s real wishes and opinions are 
respecting that gentleman ; and the Minister is quite crafty enough to feel that 
the inore Mr. Dighton’s conduct is criticized and commented on either in matters 
where, like Kishen Doss’s case, tlie Resident by refusing to interfere or inquire has 
virtually expressed his approbation, — or, in conse(}uence of proceedings into which, 
as in Pobrun Mull’s case, he was led by the Resident himself, — the more, in all human 
probability, will the Resident be disposed to take his part, and identify himself 
with him, so far as public appearances will pernut. Mankind are much more easily 
swayed through the medium of their prejudices and partialities than through that 
of their principles, and no one know's this better than the Minister, or will be more 
sure to act upon it. Besides, the Minister knows full well that were he now, imme- 
diately upofr the receipt of the Resident’s note, denying all interest in Mr. Dighton, 
publicly and at once to throw Mr. Dighton overboard, or even reduce his influence 
to the condition in which it stood before Major-General Fraser’s arrival, it would 
be in effect the severest censure he could possibly pass on that officer’s previous 
conduct — the greatest affront he could offer him, and the one of all others least 
likely to be forgotten or forgiven. 

It would be in effect to declare publicly to the Governor General that (which 
we understand to be literally the fact) he had only shown so much deference and 
conceded so much influence to Mr. Dighton before in consequence of his being 
persuaded by the Resident’s conduct that that officer had identitied himself with 
that gentleman : but that, when once assured that he might do as he pleased in 
that respect, he had at once proved the extent of the constraint under which he 
had formerly laboured by immediately letting Mr. Dighton’s influence sink to its 
former state of insignificance. 
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The Resident, we learnij has of late greatly softened, if not entirely abandonedv' 
that system of minute, petty, and constant interference with the Minister to which 
we so often alluded ; and as quiet is all that the Minister wants, he will not be the 
person to trouble the ^iet waters by pursuing a line of conduct so unequivocally 
condemnatory of the Resident as that to which We have alluded — indeed we believe 
the old gentleman would as soon face the Prince of Darkness as the burst of ex- 
asperation which such conduct would infallibly excite against him. 

The Minister knows the Resident’s private feelings and wishes in this matter ; 
he knows them from the Resident’s acts, and no wtyrd that the Resident can now 
use will make him alter his purpose of securing Mr. Digliton’s good will at any 
cost, to conciliate the Resident by this deference to his private wishes — a deference 
which will come with all the better grace if, as we learn, the Resident has been at 
length obliged to give a public denial of those wishes, or rather a denial that he 
entertains any such wishes in his public capacity. 

We understand there is one way in which justice might perhaps be done, to 
a very partial extent, between Kishen Doss and Mr. Dighton, and as we are in- 
formed that there is a late precedent for it (we forget what it is and have mislaid our 
informant’s letter) we will mention it, though we nnist at the same time reiterate 
our thorough conviction that so long as General Fraser remains at Hyderabad, none 
but British subjects will ever dare to do justice in any case where Mr. Dighton is 
concerned. What we mean is that a suggestion shotild be made, as on a former 
occasion, to the Nizam’s Government, to appoint some of its own officers (we mean 
those commanding its own irregulars, not the British officers commanding the 
refonned troops) to inquire into the case and to enforce their award. As the 
(alleged) injustice in question (and most gross it was if there l)e a particle of truth 
in K. D.’s statements, or Mr. Dighton’s letters and writings on whicli those state- 
ments are founded) originated in a great degree in the influence which Mr. Dighton 
was understood to ‘enjoy with the Resident, and as both that officer and the Supreme 
Government (acting probably upon his suggestions, advice, or representations) 
have refused to make any inqtiiry themselves into this case, the least which the 
Govenimerit can do, disposed as we are sure they aie to avoid even the a[)pearance 
of sanctioning oppression towards the natives on the part of British subjects, is to 
inquire whether there be not such a precedent as that to which we have referred, 
and if so to recommend its adoption in the present instance. 


Madras Spectator, March 12, 1846. — The Nizam’s Government, we hear, 
are now unceasingly occupied with an endeavour to raise a sum of fifty lakhs of 
rupees. F or what purpose this specific amount has been fixed upon does not appear, 
but we have reason to imagine that the demand refers lather to a general want of 
money than to any particular object in view, and that half a crore of rupees being 
sufficient both to clear off the liabilities incuned toward the British Goveniment— 
about twenty-five lakhs in value — and to leave a balance which will afford a 
financial respite of some, months’ duration, the Hyderabad Executive have chosen it 
in preference to any lesser sum. As concerns a greater amount, they wbuld never, 
we think, succeed in raising it. 

The recourse of the Government for this accommodation is to the Aumils 
and Sahookars, but from the former it has become hopeless for them to expect 
money, as these already claim large balances against the State ; the Sahookars, 
however, arc persecuted with importunity, and as they dare not openly resist the 
demand, their only alteniative, except coinpliance, is to evade it by the best means 
within their power. They shrink from asking in what manner their debts are to be 
]>aid, or mther from requiring the assignments which the Government ostensibly 
propose to give them, being apprehensive lest the Nizam, who has no assignments 
at his disposal, should find liimself driven into a corner and make them the objects 
of his resentment. This backwardness on their part opposes a barrier to improve- 
ment, for even assuming that the dignity and temper of the Sovereign would 
consist with his permitting the Sahookars to discuss financial matters with him, 
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• they would never dare to represent his increasing difficulties in their true light, or 
to point out the Ifegitunate method of encountering and removing them. Faithfully 
warned by those on whom he reckons for assistance, His Highness might even now 
perhaps be roused to attempt the retrieval of his disastrous affairs, but none cares to 
make him acquainted with the worst, and so long as he can stave off’ the day of 
ruin by expedients like the present, he will not himself venture to look it in the 
face. 

The Sahookars, like Shakspear’s Master Dumbleton, hint at “security,” 
but instead of devising ways and means for their contentment, and so of raising tlie 
money needful out of hand, the Nizam and his counsellors refer them to all manner 
ol persons, whose arguments and assurances may be supposed likely to serve instead 

. of more solid gratifications — as did not FalstafFs and Bardolpli’s bond for the 
matter of the satin short cloak and slops. Rajah Oojaghur Ohund was the first 
referee mentioned, and he harangued the Sahookars regarding the high honour of 
the Sovereign and his own good faith toward them, but, like the mercer aforesaid, 
they doubted the value of such securities for the loan. 

They were next handed over to Iktidar Jung, who called their attention 
to the thriving business driven by them under the Nizam’s Government, and pointep 
out the necessity of their maintaining it if only for their own 'sakes ; adding that 
as they were all embarked in the same boat, tliey shotdd strive all to keep the 
craft afloat. The spokesman of the party then pertinently inquired wherefore 
these observations were addressed to the small number of Sahookars (about a dozen) 
present, instead of to an a8sen)blage of their whole body, amounting to something 
near one thousand, who might be drawn together for that purpose. “ Take this course,” 
w'as the upshot of his rejoinder, “ and we will then see wdiat can be done.” Of 
such an opening Iktidar Jung would have done well to take advantage, as the 
speaker evidently implied that the wishes of Government would in that case be, 
to a certain extent at least, complied with ; but, from oversiglit or other causes, the 
opportunity escaped unnoticed, and although the conference has beem since occa- 
sionally renewed, no advertence to the proposition of the leading Sahookar appears 
to have been thought of. 'I'his is the more singtilar because justice and common 
sense dictate the measure of making all contribiite toward the public exigency, 
instead of devolving the burthen only upon a few. The above spokesman, however, 
made too narrow a specification when pointing o\it those who in las opinion should 
be made to share the loss ; since every man who draws his subsistence from the 

■ State is as much embarked on botard the vessel, and as clearly involved in the 
necessity of keeping her aboA^e water, as are the Sahookars themselves. P’or 
example, the class to which Iktidar Jung belongs, and the members of which are 
generally wealthy like himself, ought in all reason to furnish their quota whenever 
a public contribution is required. At page iii. section 224 of the new edition of 
Vattel, by Chitty, it is observed that “ every thing in the political society ought to 
tend to tbe good of the community ; and since even the persons of the citizens are 
subject to this rule, their property cannot be excepted. « » The right belongs 
to the society “ ° of disposing in case of necessity ** ® of all the wealth con- 
tained in the State.” 

This is unquestionably a just view of the subject, and one which applies 
with considerable force to the case of those who derive their maintenance from the 
Government of the Nizam ; had Iktidar Jung been made to understand the prin- 
ciple, he would perhaps have refrained from further attempts to convince the 
Sahookars of their duty to relieve the necessities of the Nizam. The Government 
officers at Hyderabad are, however, too ignorant to embrace any comprehensive idea 
of a political question, and too imbecile to caiTy it out although they did so. We 
must, however, add that the Nizam has no right to demand extraordinary contribu- 
tions from Ins people, unless he is prepared to give them a sufficient guarantee for 
the better governance of his affairs hereafter, so as to preclude the possibility ot 
similar exigencies happening again. The profligate mismanagement of its rulers 
has alone brought the Deccan kingdom into the embarrassments which are tending 
toward its overthrow, and as the Sovereign, who now administers his own affairs, 
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is obstinately pursuing that evil system of lavish expenditure commenced bv a 
former Minister, whereby the foundation of bankruptcy was laid, he cannot plead 
any title to unusual public benevolences for the redemption of his exchequer; It 
indeed there was a prospect of future amendment, the citizens and servants of the 
State would do well to answer his demands, because they might in many cases be 
losers by a clmnge of Government, and few of them, we fancy, are disposed to seek 
it. This hope was, however, altogether chimerical under the rule of the iJizam, 
since there is not anywhere existing among his servants either character, ability, 
firmness, or honesty sufficient to guarantee the completion of even one measure 
undertaken in a proper spirit and for the public good. 


Spectator, Apn'l 14, 1846. — In further explanation of the Hyderabad affair 
mentioned by us on Saturday last, we have since heard that Hussunooddeen Khan had 
taken possession of llajah Kam Bux’s house, with a company of about five hundred 
Eohillas, in order to enforce the payment of his debt ; but op tlie Nizam’s undertaking 
to give him assignments upon the revenue the bulk of his followers were withdrawn, 
and he himself remains at the dwelling of the Minister, attended by a personal gtiard 
of perhaps twenty of tlieir number. With a view of protecting that personage against 
affront and outrage at their hands, the Sovereign despatched a party of Ai’abs, 
accompanied by certain of his disciplined troops — not they of the Contingent, how- 
ever, for that is his no other wise than in name, but the least effective soldiers of 
any at his disposal — to act as a counterguard. Meanwliile the semblance of a 
friendly understajiding subsists between llajah Ham Bux and his importunate 
creditor, who, together with tlie people in attendance on him, is maintained at the 
Minister’s expense. How the matter will ultimately be adjusted we have some 
desire to see, as Hussunooddeen Khan does not seem willing to accept any 
amount of promises in lieu of hard cash, which may not prove forthcoming for a 
while. It is greatly to be desired that both the Nizam and his servant should ex- 
perience protracted and serious annoyance arising out of this transaction, inasmuch 
as tliey might perchance learn a lesson of economy and prudence from their humilia- 
tion and embarrassment. 

His Highness, we hear, has given two thousand gold mohurs, valued at two 
lakhs of rupees, but marketable at a somewhat lower rate, to be put in pawn for 
the purpose of raising a sum of like amount, in part payment of an advance of five 
lakhs of rupees made by Pestonjee but a short time previous to the resumption 
of his districts, and wliich the Nizam had promised to refund, leaving the adjust- 
ment (or rather the clearing off) of his claims — estimated at about forty lakhs of 
rupees- to be dependent on the winding up of the unsettled district accounts. 
Were his ability commensurate with his good intentions, we believe that the poor 
Nizam would act honestly towards those who prefer claims upon him, but he has 
neither the means of discovering what is due to any party, nor yet capacity 
enough to penetrate the utter want of uprightness which characterizes all about 
him, and hence it follows that he is always found at fault. Supposing him even 
to attempt the examination of Pestonjee'^s or any other creditor’s accounts, he 
would inevitably miss his proper mark ; for if he manifested no hasty temper on 
the occasion, but was content to place confidence in the award of his deputed 
servants, they would assuredly’’ accept bribes and collude with the party under 
trial to defraud their master ; and if again he commenced his inquiry in a harsher 
.and more suspicious spirit, the probabilities are that the individual concerned-— 
whatever might be the justice of his claims — would meet with not a shadow of 
equitable dealing. Things have indeed airived at such a pitch of demoralization 
that spontaneous improvement seems little less than hopeless. Pestonjee, it 
would appeal*, has, through the medium of the Nizam’s pledged gold mohurs, been 
paid about four lakhs out of the five owing, but since His Highnesses treasury is 
in a well-nigh exhausted state, the wheels of Government cannot, we should think, 
by any similar expedients, be much longer kept from coming to a standstill. 
Over and above all the other financial burthens of his State, the loan received by it 
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*from the Corrtpany has now increased to twenty-seven lakhs, and is advancing at 
the rate of no |es8 than three lakhs per month ! Paid off, under existing circum- 
stances, we see not how it can be, and the wisest course for the Supreme Govern- 
ment to pursue would therefore be to claim a right of interference whenever its 
amount has grown to fifty lakhs.. The assumption on our ])art of some share in 
the domestic management of the country w’ould save the overladen machine of the 
Nizam’s power from breaking irreparably down ; woidd ])rove a God-send to his 
impov'erished and suffering people ; would place our owm interests in the .Deccan 
upon a far more satisfactory footing than they hold at present ; ami would afford 
His Highness the chance fcf becoming a wiser and a better sovereign than he 
lias been, by teaching him that something more is necessary to support a 
Government than mere personal indulgence and the gratification of unworthy 
tavourites. 


Spectator, May 9, 184G. — It appears that the Hyderabad Sahookars, whose 
dealings with the Nizam we mentioned in our last, are unaccountably desirous of 
making the loan required by His Highness upon their former guarantees, the daily 
decreasing worthiness of which they do not seem to have perceived. Can it be 
that the leading men among them are unable to forego the inqiortauce arising 
from their loans to Government, and therefore willingly encounter a risk which 
under other circumstaiu^es they would incur reluctantly, if they, hazarded it at all? 

The Nizam, we learn, remonstrate<l with the Sahookars upon the subject of 
their making difiiculties about advancing money to his Executive, and observed 
that they lent it to the Company at four per cent. On tins, one of their nund)er, 
Hurrec Das, a Saliookar who has been much in communication with the English 
replied plainly, addressing himself to the Nizam, that the (/om|)any were more 
Sahookars than themselves, and that their credit was siich as tonjusure any j)c.rson 
getting his money if he only so much as hung their paper on a tree, it the 
Nizam possesses the fiiculty of deduction, this blunt answer must Iiavo been at 
once intelligible and unpalatable enough. The usage of the Decc.an Court, how- 
ever, like that of most other sovereigns, does not sanction personal remarks to 
the Prince, and the bystanders accordingly fidlowed the common practice where 
any disjigrecable to})ics arc likely to jar on royal ears, of desiring the truth-sy)oken 
Saliookar to hold his peace. We do not hear that he provoked a rejoinder by his 
boldness, or that the Nizam manifested any token of tlispleasure at it. In this 
respect he proved more fortunate than the Persian Ambas.sador to England, of 
Avhose misadventure through similar unconrtier-like veracity Sir Gore Omseley 
was an eye-witness. That functionary, it appears, had been received in the Ihitish 
capital with much courtesy and distinction, and carried home with him an answer- 
ing sentiment of respect for the great peoj)le among whose magnates he had resided. 


Spectator, May 12, 1846, — Among our recent proofs of the evil eff(;ct of tins 
system, we may observe that another humiliating dilemma of Rajah Ram P>ux is 
included. 'That Minister, it appears, had become bound to an Arab, Sultan Ghalib, 
for the payment of a lakh of rupees due from other parties who had borrowed the 
money. At the door of the Rajah, therefore, this person took up his station; from 
which he would not be dislodged otherwise than by the payment of his debt, a process 
peculiarly difficult to the beset functionary, who has no lakhs of rupees waiting on 
the call of them that dun him. Finding himself thus perplexed. Rajah Ram Bux 
sought the aid of Abdoolla bin Ali, and wa« eventually ridded of the Arab’s importu- 
nity, but upon what conditions we are not informed. It vi'ere needless for us to poirit 
out what must be the state of a kingdom when the Chief Minister is depeiulcnt hir 
hiH quietness and freedom — perhaps for his life also — -upon the good offices of a 
foreign mercenary, whose amount of control over public affairs will be of course 
measured only by the interest or inclination of the tribe to which he appertains. 
The lamentable feature of the affair is that this state of things should exist wilder 
the very noses of a body of British troops, and natives British officered, sufficient 
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to restore order and to sweej) the mereenaries out of the country, but who absolute- 
ly effect nothing towards either end, because of the fatal estrangeij^jent subsisting 
between the Government which nominally retains them, and that which they are 
really made to obey. 


Spectator, 14, 1846. — The Nizam, we hear, has required. Ilctidar Jinvg 
either to pay three lakfis of rupees into the treasury or to give up his appointments, 
an alternative which, though something arbitrary, is not very much to be found fault 
with, considering the destitute situation of His Highness’s Government. Iktidar 
Jung is understood to be an honest officer, but his receipts, like those of every other 
functionary at the Deccan capital, are on an extravagant scale, and since to cut 
thenr down regularly would involve a thorough remodelling of the whole system — 
about as difficult an achievement as was any of those performed by the son of 
Alcmena — the Sovereign has no other resource than to levy occasional contribu.- 
tions. We do think, however, that His Highness would have shown more shrewdness 
and better taste had he, instead of mulcting his upright servant, come down upon 
some of those unscrupulous and roguish ones who are worthier of the screw, and who 
would have given forth richer abundance under its pressure. Another official,, who 
bears likewise a good reputation, has been dismissed by the Nizam, but for what 
reason we are not aware. He offers a lakh of rupees as the price of liis restoration, 
but it is quite impossible to say whether the purchase will be accepted, inasmuch 
as he was too scrupulous to soil himself in the common sewers of low intrigue wliieh 
taint the moral atmosjdiere of Hyderabad. His emoluments, as was the case with 
all granted under Chundoo Lai’s administration, liave suffice<l to render him a 
wealthy man, and the impoverished Soubah may therefore probably endeavour to 
make merchandize of him to a greater extent than he at present offers. Iktidar 
J ung’s perplexity vdll no doubt terminate in a compromise. 


Spectator, June 30, 1846.— It appears that the Minister of the Nizam has 
got himself into another pecuniary difficulty, by his neglecting to fulfill the obliga- 
tions taken upon him. He had borrowed a lakh and twenty-five thousjind rupees 
from one of the Sahookars, named Jankee Dos, the payment of which sum he from 
time to time evaded on various pretexts, keeping lis creditor meanwhile in good 
humour by the expedient ot employing him as his Sliroff. In this capacity 
Jankee Dos was entrusted by the Rajah witli a sura of Rs. 1,80,000 for 
payment into the treasury of the British Resident ; it so hapj)ened, 
however, that by the time forty thousand rupees had been thus disposed 
of, the house of Jankee Dos failed, and he accordingly aiTested the balance 
remaining with him as a set-off against his own unliquidated debt. This 
course was consonant with the usage prevailing among Hindu merchants, Avho 
have, we presume, some law for it, and is to a certain e.xtent authorized by English 
legal practice also, a regular conve 3 ’^ance of the money having been made to the 
Sahookar, who became consequently entitled to an'est it until Rajah Ram Bux took 
measures for discharging his debt. We say this under the impression that^the Rajah, 
viffiether in the boirowin^ or paying portion of the business, acted only as the agent 
of his master, because if the former transaction was a private arrangement of his 
own, it must be evident that the Nizam’s money passing through his hands to reach 
the Resident could not properly become liable for the subtraction of the sum due 
on that account, public finances not acknowledging any responsibility for the 
personal obligations of those by whom ‘they are administered. It is probable, 
however, or rather certain, that the loan had been obtained to accommodate the 
Hyderabad Government, and in that case the Government funds were clearly open 
to seizure on the failure of repayment, more especially since the bankruptcy of the 
Sahookar may have proceeded chiefly from this injurious occurrence. Leaving these 
pouitsaside, however, we must continue our narrative of what has taken place. The 
Resident, under the protection of whose flag Jankee Dos resided, was addressed 
by buraj-ooI-MooIk, the agent for English affairs, in order that the defaulting 
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• Sahookar might be sent into the city for the purpose of adjusting his accounts. To 
this requisition General Fraser, gave an assent, but no sooner Wi Jankee Dos 
been forwarded to the Minister by Suraj-ool-Moolk than that personage proceeded 
to confine him, without even intimating liis intention at tlie Residency. Thereupon 
an application for the release of the prisoner was made, and orders to that effect, 
wliich accomplished their object on the 20th instant, went forth, an apologetic rea- 
son being likewise^assigned for his incarceration. According to this statement tlie 
Sahookar had retained some thirty or forty thousand ru])ee8inore than were his due, 
but the poor excuse did not avail Rajah Ram Bux much, seeing that Jankee Dos 
had voluntarily promised to pay over any balance that might remain after a settle- 
ment of affairs between the Minister and himself, pending which the former had 
no possible right to make a prisoner of him. AV hat further steps are likely to be 
taken in the matter our information does not enable us to conjecture. 

It is said that Eusoof Khan has returned to Hyderabad, biinging with him one 
of the assassins before mentioned by us, and that the expulsion of the Rohillas and 
Pytans continues to be a subject of debate ; we cannot, however, speculate on those 
points at present. 

■Spectator, Juli; 9, 1846. — Sangixinary events tread so closely upon the 
heels one of another at the Nizam’s capital that we are almost afraid to weary our 
readers with the recqtal of them. 

Moostyd Ear Jung, one of the two brothers Avho fouglit lately across the 
streets in tlie suburbs of the city, was murdered on the 30tli ultimo under the 
following circumstances : — 

The deceased person owed a sum of money to a Sahookar named Goormannee 
Ram, which money lie conveniently forgot to repay. His creditor accordingly en- 
gaged a baud of fourteen Pytans for the purpose of coercing him. These mercen.iries 
gained access to Ear Jung under pretence of desiring his service, and succeeded 
in making him their prisoner. One of his servants, an Aral), and a creditor of his 
(those people when advancing loans usually obtain employment as a condition), 
took him by the hand and desired him to quit the .place. Moostyd Ear Jung rose 
foi- the purpose of complying, when he was first fired at and wounded in the leg, 
and afterward put to death by being poignardcd. His nephew, Peer Khodadad 
Khan, seized the ringleader of the Pytan assassins, by name Aboo Meean, resid- 
ing within the precincts of the Residency, and shot him dead. This done, he, witli 
the assistance of the Arab and two Rohillas who were present, attacked the 
mercenaries and put six of them to death, beside killing the Sahookar and mortally 
wounding other of his agents. This was a just and wholesome retribution, and if 
these military pests were oftener so treated when they traffic in bloodshed there 
would be fewer outrages committed by them. 

It is said — but we know not how to credit the story — that the whole of these 
Pytans dwelt under the shadow ol the Residency, and that the six survivors of the 
fray have gone back to their homes, two of the woimded actually seeking assist- 
ance from the Surgeon there attached. If sxich he the case. General blaster 
owes it to'himself and to his Government to purge his precincts from such sangui- 
nmy intruders. We consider it indeed the bounden duty of the I’olice Magistrate 
to apprehend them as murderers, and to see that they are handed over to the 
Nizam’s servants for punishment accordingly. British justice cannot wink at the 
perpetration of these crimes on account of (lebt, and neither may the neighbourhood 
of the British Resident be converted into a sanctuary for the marauder and assassin. 

Spectator, 18, 1846. — Our late accounts from Hyderabad are more 
interesting than common, as they appear to indicate a probability of sorne 
benefit arising from the co-operation of General Fraser, which has been sought 
by the Nizam. We have already mentioned the circumstances of Hussunooddeen 
Khan having been sent for and interrogated as to the reason of his not 
obeying the order given for his departure, as well as the reply made by 
him to the Resident on the subject of his pecuniary claims, which are under- 
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fetood to amount to two lakhs of rupees upon the Nizam’s Government and 
ten upon the subjects of His Higlmess, , It now appears that the B.ohilla 
justified the imputed misbehaviour of his people, alleging that their excesses 
had been sanctioned by Rajjah Ram Bux, from which we infer that ministerial 
permission was given for the personal restraint of their debtors — a measure seldom 
unattended by cruelty at Hyderabad. 

Spectator, August 8, 1846. — It is not unsatisfactory to find that 
ocular demonstration of the cruelties practised upon their debtors by 
the Hyderabad leaders has been afforded to the Resident, The Jemadar 
of Rathores, a body of foreign mercenai’ies in the service of . the State, 
Avho had been imprisoned for debt by the Rohilla Chief, complained to 
General Fraser of the severe treatment be had mniergone, and exhibited the 
copious traces of it on his body. He was tortured, it appears, for the sake of 
recovering money lent to him at an exorbitant rate of interest. — Personal acquaint- 
ance of this nature with the actual occurrences taking place in the city will 
enable General Fraser, now that his interference in aifairs of State has been 
requested, to make forcible representations on the subject to the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment ; and wc do heartil)' trust that he may improve to the uttermost the fiivourable 
opportunity thus placed in his power, arousing the slothful Sovereign to a seusvj 
of what is n^seded for his kingdom and himself. 

Spectator, January 19, 1847. — We have further accounts of the pecu- 
niary embarrassments which environ Suraj-ool-Moolk’s administration. He is 
understood to luive borrowed a lakh of rupees from a banker, from which 
it would appear — and the more especially because the Seikhs and Aligholes 
continue still unp^^id — tliat the revenues of the State, notwithstanding the 
resumption of most assignments upon them, have not kept pace with the 
demands arising, and that the bankers or treasurers extraordinary either cannot 
or will not afford the requisite supplies. On no other ground than that of 
these alternatives can wo account for the fact of arrears being still permitted 
to accumulate with reference to disbanded troops who are rendering no service to 
the State. It will become a question between tliem and the Executive as to 
whether they are entitled to receive pay beyond the date of tlieir discdiarge, 

Circurast,ance.s induce us more and more to fall back upon the unfavourable 
estimate which we formed in the first instance of Suraj-ool-Moolk’s Ministry. It 
is likely to eventuate in a grand failure. 

Spectator, January 23, 1847. — All those of our readers who take an interest 
in Hyderabad affairs must be familiar with the name of Pestonjee, whose 
pecuniary dealings with the Nizam’s Government ami ultimate resistance to it 
have given him a degree of celebrity not usually attaching to men of his class. 
We do not, however, remember to have seen any consecutive history of his career 
in the Decc.an, and as it is somewhat out of the common run of experience, the 
following sketcli may be acceptable to the public, more particuharly as a clue to that 
futureposition which he is likely to attain. 

Pestonjee was a Bombay banker, and in that capacity he has, we believe, 
field contracts from the Company’s Government, toward whom liis behaviour generally 
vvas such as merited their approval. He became a resident at Hyderabad during 
Chundoo Lall’s administration, in consequence of an invitation from that Minister, 
and undertook to make extensive loans to him on account of the State, The Nizam 
vvas openly averse from this aiTangement, presuming that he should be compelled 
by the British, as in the case of Messrs. William Palmer and Co.j to repay such 
moneys as were borrowed from Pestonjee by his Dewan. Chundoo Lall, however, 
jnoved too powerful for his master and carried the point. His great want was 
that of monevj and he would not pemit the Nizam’s wishes to defeat a measure 
upon which he had based his (^alcnlations for a large supply. Foiled in his attempt 
to exclude Pestonjee from the country, His Highness next issued a mandate 
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•forbidding him to enter the capital. This was preposterous in its application to 
an unoffending man, although not perhaps at variance with the letter of Inter- 
national Law,** and constituted a direct breach of the provisions of .the commercial 
Treaty ; because the^ ( assumed) right to refuse admittance to merchants was tanta- 
mount to an abrogation in limine, of the eliects of the entire compact. The (pies- 
tion underwent discussion, we believe, with the Resident and his officers, but 
nothing was done for the vindication of the Treaty ; partly perhaps on account of 
Col. Stew^t’s supine habits, and in part because he was reluctant to incur a 
responsibility which the fluctuating views of his own Government might render 
disagreeable. From another source, however, the Minister received advice as to 
the manifest impropriety of the Nizam’s proceeding, and made use of it to obtain 
the revocation of that Sovei-eign’s command. Whether or not he misled His High- 
ness into supposing tliat the adverse opinion (;ame from the Residency is a mattei- 
of (lispute, but in all likeliliood he did so, and thus achieved his end. From that 
period, at any rate, Pestonjee received permission to dwell within the walls. 

There appears to have been no direct authority given by the British Govern- 
ment for his thus connecting himself with that of the Nizam, but he was 
presumed to enjoy especial favour at the Residency because he found admission to 
the parties there given, a preference then shown but for two or three Natives 
beside himself; We do not enter into any account of his subsequent pecuniary 
transactions with the Hyderabad Minister, because they wnre too numerous and 
intricate to admit of their being considered here, Suflice it to say that on 
Chundoo Lai’s removal from office he claimed a debt of more than thirty lakhs 
of rupees from tlie Nizam’s Government. Tlie very first act of that Prince, 
however, on assuming cliargc of the conduct of his own affairs, was to direct that 
Pestonjee and Mr. Dighton should restore their districts to him. They both 
resisted this order, and the consequences wrere somewdiat singular, though diverse. 
As dwellers at the Residency, it 'would have l)ccn easy foi^ His Highness to 
])rocurc their obedience, through the interposition of the Resident, which he had 
a right to call for, if he was averse from exercising his own undoubted authority 
over parties who had taken service wdth him. ■ He, however, abstained from 
seeking British interference, partly piirhaps because he did not understand his 
ground for demanding it, and partly through apprehension lest he should thereby 
seem to recognize an appellate jurisdiction in the Resident. But be this as it 
may. His Highness allowed Mr. Dighton to resist his mandate for a period of 
some months, and contented himself with obstructing by his influence tins 
collections made in tliat gentleman’s districts ; so that the latter realized no mor«i 
than eiglit lakhs during as many of the most productive months of the year, 
w'hereas he should have collected double the sum out of a revenue of twamty-tvvo 
lakhs. He was eventually paid thirteen lakhs of rupees upon unadjusted accounts. 
Pestonjee’s claim for thirty lakhs, however, it passed the Nfizain’s ability to meet, 
and he was therefore obliged to effect a compromise W’ith him, whereby he accept- 
ed that creditor’s subinission and fealty, and allowed him to retain his districts 
upon condition of his advancing a new loan of five lakhs of rupees. It is palpabh; 
that this afrangement must have been a mere measure of exjiediencc with tlm 
Nizam, for he no sooner understood his own position relatively to Pestonjee, than 
he ^t aside its terms and insisted that the latter should relin(]uish the districts 
held by him : under the proviso, however, that the last loan of five lakhs was to 
be repaid him, and that the settlement of the outstanding balance in bis tavour, 
w^^hich bad then reached the extent of forty lakhs, should be made contingent on a 
proper adjustment of accounts. 

This mode of dealing reawakened Pestonjee’s opposition, and he proceeded to 
levy Rohillas in the capital, for the puipose of encountering the troops sent to expel 
his deputies from their districts. A pitched battle ensued between the jiarties, 
which Pestonjee descTibes in his memorial to the Suprenie Governmentf as having 
been maintained by him until some fifty or sixty persons were killed and wounded. 
Ballaspore, a fort held by one of his deputies, also underwent a siege. 

' - 0 Vdttel, book If., ch. VIT., sec. 94, Effects of the Domain. t Englithman, 
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Thus foiled in warfare, Pestonjee proceeded to address the British authorities* 
as above mentioned, and described his measures against the Nizam’s agents with 
more of honesty than discretion. Possibly he may have wished to draw attention 
to liis valour, or else he followed the counsel of the European who is thought to 
have framed his appeal. However this might be, it passed into the hands of the 
Resident, and was by him promised transmission to Bengal ; but preparato^ to 
despatching it thither, General Fraser submitted the document to the Nizam, 
acquainting His Highness at the same time that he should wait three days for 
any observations which tlie latter might think proper to make. No advantage 
was taken of bis notice by the Nizam, and the play accordingly M'ent forward. 
Among the English community it became cuirent that the Resident had spoken in 
strong term.s of Pestonjee’s amenability on account of his rebellion ; but his me- 
morial was forwarded nevertheless, and his nephew (if not himself also) continued 
to be a guest at the Resident’s parties, so that the words of General Fraser, in 
Native esteem at any rate, were contradicted by his acts. While censuring the 
recusancy of the man’s behaviour, he bestowed seeming marks of approval on the 
man. 

The Government of India made answer to Pestonjee’s memorial that they had 
nothing to do with his affairs, but he found an ally in the present Minister, Suraj- 
ooI-Moolk, in whose house he was domiciliated at the time. Througll the advocacy 
of this personage, lie obtained a reiteration of the promises before made him. 
Money was given, in part repayment of the conditional loan of five lakhs advanced 
to the Nizam, and an honorary present was likewise made to him. These pro- 
ceedings, but more especially the last one, were tantamount to a grant of indemnity 
for past acts, and in that light they ought to be regarded and adhered to. 'What- 
ever faults or offences are chargeable against Pestonjee, he is not generally a bail 
man, nor yet deserving of harsh treatment. The old adage about setting . certain 
folks on horseback' applies to his case, and the' open warfare waged by him with liis 
master cannot be defended ; but neither should it be forgotten that he had heavy 
cau.se for discontent, and that the injustice of the Hyderabad Government often 
drives men to do that which they would fain avoid. It might prove advantageous 
possibly if resistance were oftener successful than it has been. The Executive 
would then acknowledge that restraint by fear which principle can never impose 
on it. The position of Pestonjee is now as follows. 

He has received a free pardon from the Nizam, and 8uraj-ool-Moolk was, 
under a former administration, the advocate of his claims, in which office it is to 
be supposed that he (the advocate) was recognized by General Fraser, since he 
had no other plea for interference with the matter than that which rested on his 
character of (virtual) Minister for Englisli affairs. It thus appeal’s that the present 
and late Governments of the Nizam wore agreed in suffering him to fix a large 
amount of debt upon the State, and having done so, they cannot escape the 
consequences of their admission. The party now in power is, indeed, more fully 
committed tlian was his predecessor, and he will find himself obliged to abide by 
Ids acts. He i.s the rather necessitated to take part with Pestonjee because 
aiiotlicr individual similarly situated, and who has obtained no indenfldty for Afs 
refusal to yicdd up the districts held by him, is now being — according to popular 
belief— indirectly vested with the care of districts which are to receive an exten- 
sion to the amount of thirty-two lakhs per annum, or about one-fourth of the entire 
revenues of the Nizam! Under these circumstances, the claims of Pestonjee 
must be entertained, and although we do not desire to see him again in his former 
position, it were better that the Nizam should borrow money of the Company than 
leave his claims unli(piidated, and hanging like a burthen round the neck of the 
State. The wisest course would be for His Highness to mortgage a portion of 
his territories, and leave their management wholly to the Supreme Government. 
He would thus readily obtain extrication from his financial difficulties, and at the 
same time confer a vast benefit upon his people. European superintendence can 
alone restore the Deccan, and that it will never obtain while Lis own Government 
rules it, Mr. Dightou’s alleged employ is no argument to the contrary, for he can 
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take no open part in the control of his districts, which are given to the care of 
Natives formerly employed by him ; and even although the case were otherwise, 
we should not hope much from him. The British power must exercise direct and 
sole surveillaiice over the revenue concerns of the country before they can bo 
brought into a state of wholesome order. No man, however able. and well-inten- 
tioned he might be, could achieve any substantial or penaauent improvement in 
his districts so long as he was liable to be tb waited and overruled by the ignorance, 
jealousy, and caprice of the Hyderabad Sovereign and his ministers. Moreover, 
Mr; Dighton’s appointment, if it has really taken place suh rosd^ lies open to 
serious objections ; because, the private nature of it demonstrates tlie existence of 
non-consent on the part of some superior authority — either the Supreme Govern- 
ment or the Nizam. Were no such obstacle jn esentod lie would assume cliarge 
openly as he did before, and in the face of dissent by one or both of those parties 
Suraj-ool-Moolk ought not to have selected him for the ollice. The appointment 
w'ears an unpleasant appearance. 

Englishman, Fehruary 13, 1847. — We have another letter from Hy- 
derabad, which mentions that Suraj-ool-Moolk lately gave a party to the 
Ilesident’s family and staff, at which no frieiuLs of General Fraser were, 
present exc;ept Mr. Digbton, Mr, Highton’s moonsliee Azim Ali Khan, and 
Pestoiij'ee. This, it is remarked, augurs w'ell for Pestonjee’s claim of forty 
lakhs of rupees, Avhich is cousidered lairly his due, and ought to be adjusted. 
Tlie Resident waited on the Nizam on the 1st instant, at wliose desire is not 
known, but the Resident was dismissed the instant after going through the usual 
ceremonies of a reception. Tlie party in power expected that he rvould have 
gone into numerous topics connected with their objects. 


Spectator, March IG, 1847.— Some furtlicr particularif have reached us 
relative to the singular case decided by a military court of requests at Hy- 
derabad, in the matter of the mortgaged jaghirc, and from them wo learn 
tliat a few corrections in our former statement are necessary. Tlie cause 
should have b(?eri .stated as between Amoer-ood-Dowd.a and Ram Lai, the 
agent of Poonm Mul, who ivas the party principally interested in the bu.sines8> 
and instead of naraiug Moulvee Kiramul Ali, the criminal judge, we should 
have spoken of Mahomed Fyzoola, the civil judge, before whose tribunal the 
appeal came. These trilling discrepancies arose from the imperl’eet natiwe of 
the account which iirst reached us, and are not material to the merits of the case. 

Mahomed Fj'Zoola decided, as before given, that since an English military 
judicature had already pronounce<l upon the question, it was not competent for his 
court to entertain it. In this form the matter went up to the Resident, who at once 
perceived its real Ijearings, and said that as the point at issue involved a territorial 
mortgage, the NiKam’s court could alone liave jurisdiction in it. (Our readers 
will remember that it arose out of a loan of Rs. 40, 000, on wliicli the debtor had 
agreed to pay a lakh of rupees in ten years, upon a calculation of interest made at 
24 per ceift. per amiirni.) 

Mahomed Fyzoola has not yet disposed of the suit,' but be has incidentally 
broached an opinion that the interest should undergo a reduction to the rate of 12 
per cent, per annum. 

We do not perceive the cougruity of this ; for although it l>e indisputable that 
2^4 per cent, is an exorbitimt rate, we can see no reason for setting aside a bargain 
regulariy entered into, and consistent with the usage.s of Hyderabad. Tlie court 
of English officers affirmed the validity of the claim for 24 per c<mt., but the 
Nizam’s judge— because, probably, that judgment emanated from the Engl i.sh can- 
tonment— decides that 12 percent, only shall be given : in the face of the notorious 
fact that Azim Ali Khan, as the organ of Government, is now allowing a charge 
of 18 per cent, interest on Pestonjee’s accounts, and that Mr. Highton’s demands on 
the exchequer were understood to have been cleared off with interest calculated 
after the same pattern. Hitherto there has been no limitation of usury in the 
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Deccan, and it is therefore not fair to make axi ex post facto law for individual case9^' 
Jf the Niaam’s court would provide a rule for transactions of this nature, they 
should make it general and bring the Arabs within its scope. 


Enolishma'N, March 24, 1847. — It is stated that the friends of the 
Minister, in order to accredit his administration, have discharged their Arab 
retainers, but that numbers of people are still seen with Arab escorts fonning 
part of their Suwaree. The time given, it is tine, has not yet expired, 
but no expectation of entire compliance with the order is expected. The, 
Minister has been trying to negotiate a loan of nine lakhs, for which he offered 
exchequer bills, but he had not succeeded in raising the money at the date of our 
advices. The merchants were not satisfied with the security offered, and the 
negotiation consequently failed, with the exception that Hurree Das, Kangier, and 
Sheo Lai have each advanced 75,000 rupees, supposed to be on assignments uppn 
the Treasury. They are three of the five persons whom the Minister contemplated 
making the TreasurWs of the State, and they owe him some return, and have still 
high expectations from him. Two other Sahookars of the Resident have each 
advanced fifty thousand rupees, for which assignments have been given them on 
Akote, to whicli Gliees-c-Khan has lately been appointed. One part of the reformai 
tion projected was the abolition of assignments upon districts, but as no provision 
was made for carrying the project into execution, it has broken down. A further 
sum of fifty thousand rupees is said to have been lent by some of the smaller capital- 
ists of the Resident’s ba/aar, but this is not certain. 


Spectatok, March 30, 1847. — Suraj-ool-Moolk perseveres in his hand-to-rnouth 
financial policy, instead of invoking the Company’s assistance to ])lace matters on a 
])erraanently improved footing. Tlie exchequer should be relieved of its embarrass- 
ments by a sufficient loan, and then measures taken for restoring the revenue collections 
to tlieir old figure ; these things, however, pass the genius and courage of Suraj-ool- 
Moolk. He has asked the bankers for a loan of nine lakhs of rupees, but their temper is 
not encouraging. They are offered orders on the treasury, but an empty treasury 
possesses little credit with them. Assignments on districts would be thought 
preferable, and it is said that the Minister’s necessities are likely to force him into 
a breach of the rule which he has made against the grant of them to Sahookars. Had 
they received aught on account of the debts due to them by former administrations 
or his own, or upon his personal responsibility, these capitalists might have been 
more compliant, but we hear nothing about payments made, and the dislike of the 
Nizam to his Minister is speculated on as a ground of additional insecurity in loan- 
making to the latter. One Sahookar made the sensible observation that Suraj-ool- 
Moolk’s refusal to admit the obligation of the debt incurred by Rajah Ram Bux to 
8ultan Ghalib for the pay of the Khas Rissala had established a precedent which 
would affect the credit of all his owji loans. They want the Nizam’s guarantee, 
but fear to displease the Minister by sending for it. When matters have come to 
such a pass that the personal security of the Sovereign is needed to asijure money- 
lenders, we may safely presume that the credit and efficiency of an administration 
are near their low'est ebb. 


Spectator, April S, 1 847. -^We hear of much speculation regarding the low 
state of the public finances, which will not oven suffice for the payment of the disband- 
ed soldiery, or of the civil establishmentjj. There ought to be enough for immediate 
demands, notwithstanding the impoverished condition of the exchequer, because 
SurqJ-ool-Moolk has made a sweeping measure of his recall of the assignments. 
Twenty lakhs assigned for the monthly pa,y of the Contingent, and due for advances, 
have thus been resumed. Ten lakhs of assignment were taken from Poorun Mul, and 
about as much more from other Sahookars, creditors of the State. Then, fourteen lakhs 
of debt have been relinquished by SKer Afghun Jung, while sixteen lakhs due to 
Cumurood-decn Khan, and eleven more to Bishun Ghund, may be practically looked 
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%pon as wiped away, since tliere exists no chance of their ever seeing the day of 
reimbursement.. Moreover, the moneys which Rung Rao and Rnfeejee-ood-DWla 
(since dispossessed of their districts) were wont to withhold, for payment of their 
demands on the treasury, will now flow into its coffers, so that Suraj-ool-Moolk 
should be gathering, enough for present necessities together. Beside all this, he 
has borrowed money without repaying it, and yet are the finances in so miserable 
a position that unless a further loan of twelve lakhs of rupees, which Mr, Dighton 
is said to have undertaken, be speedily forthcoming, the embanassments of the 
Executive may be expected to occasion mutinous outbreaks ! So much for the 
successful administration of the new Ministry ! We really fear that the task of 
restoring the Nizam’s aflairs to a tolerable condition, is one which neitlter Resident 
nor Dewan, nor yet both together will ever accomplish under the {)resent system. 
(Ireat and thorough changes must precede success. 

Spectator, April 27, 1847, — The Nizam sent a message to Suraj-ool-Moolk 
that he had to pay 13 lakhs of rupees from his private treasury to detach Mr. 
Dighton from his districts. When Suraj-ool-Moolk knew from that circumstance 
how averse he was to Mr. Dighton’s having districts, how came he to appoint him, 
and that too in disobedience to his order? 

Suraj-ool-Moolk has given Abdoollah bin AH an onler for Rs. 8,500 on the 
Rajah of Goormutkal ; and in defiance of the protection guaranteed to him by the 
Resident, and of the proclamation which prohibits personal importunity and duress, 
to the Arab cnnlitor especially, the Rajah of Goormutkal is kept in durance 
by them. 


PjNolishman, June2^, 1847. — We have further advices from Hyderabad, Our 
••oiTes{)ondent says it was understood that the differences between the Minister and 
the subscribers to the Bank had been adjusted, but it now appears that there are 
seceders to the extent of twenty-five lakhs of rupees, in consequence of the arbitrary 
(lecisions which Suraj-ood-Dowla seems inclined to come to in regard to their 
transactions, and especially as he is pleased to quote the opinions of the Resident as 
regulating, or rather as compelling, his conduct towards ^hem. They say that while 
he has tlie pretext of the Resident’s name and authority, Avhich he thinks as com- 
]jletely justificatory as if it were the mandate of his own Sovereign, for the invasion or 
infraction of any engagement, they can have no security unless the Resident himself 
become a party to the agreement. If he holds the power of the keys, he must 
bind as well as loose. The contractors thought that the Minister had agreed to 
receive the forty lakhs at the rate of five lakhs a month. He now demands six 
lakhs dow'n on the nail, and the remaining thirty lakhs in three months. He 
besides claims Poorun Mul’s investment in excess of the fifty lakhs, which is very 
I>lainly indicative of his wants not being limited to that sum, and of the consequent 
insecurity of the lenders ; whilst Azim Ali Khan claims the privilege of holding 
Poonm Mul’s six lakhs as a portion of the twelve which he had engaged to provide, 
being the party who negotiated with him, at once showing that he had undertaken 
more than he could effect, as the Sahookars insist upon having Poorun Mul exactly 
in their own position, that is, standing independent of coalitions in the engagement. 

“ The parties who adhere to the agieement are Hurree Dos three lakhs, Lukh- 
mee Dos three lakhs, Goorud Ram three lakhs, Ramaswamy one lakh, Futteh Chund 
one lakh, Mootey Ram 50,000, Luchmangeer one and a half lakhs, total thirtet'U 
lakhs; Asides Mr. Dighton, and the eft’ete understanding wdth Azim Ali Kliau, 
the others having reduced their investment from seven to five lakhs. 

“ The tSahookars are going to ask Suraj-ool-Moolk to furnish them with a 
specific statement of the dikricts to be assigned to them for payment of the 80 
lakhs, and to show them accurately how the Government establishments are to be 
provided for, which will necessarily require an exhibition of the entire revenue. 
This’ will be unpleasant, but they will be deceived. The agreements will be exhi- 
bited as they are still extant on the Government books, and the heavy defalcations 
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of several past years will be kept back. They constroe the second, or rather that whieii 
is called the first article of the Wajeb-ool-Urz as giving them a right to this ex- 
planation. They say that respect prevented them firom asking this more explicitlyj 
and an honest Government can have no motive for refusing compliance even were 
there no agreement to give this information. 

“ Whatever may come of it ; it will be seen that the Bank has broken down 
from distrust, if it be reconstracted it will be the etfect of feai’. It would ’ not have 
been so with old Ghundoo Lai ; he would have had the power to persuade ; and he 
w'ould have been trusted. 

“ The Rathores are not dismissed, but they have been reprimanded by the 
Cutwal for slaughtering men who were only trying to escape.” 

“ The following are tlie debts due by the different administrations ; if the 
figures are not quite accurate, they approximate sufficiently neai' to the real state of 
the accounts to show the position of the Government” : — 


Rajah Chtmdop LaL 


To 

Ummorsce 8oojan Mill 


••• 

#•4 *44 

... 

•44 

4*4 

444 

6,00,0(X) 


Moteo Bam Soorut Bam 

• •• 


... ... 

... 

• •• 

444 

• •• 

50, 000 


Hurree l)a« Luchmeo Das 


••• 


... 

... 


• 44 

1.50.000 


Luchmungeer 


Rajak Ram Biac. 





8,0t),lX)O 

19,00,000 


Sliew Lai 




• •• 

» • 4 

4 • • 

... 

5,00.000 


llurree Das Luclimee Daa 




... 



♦ .» 

4,00,000 

jj 

Kangeer Oomriioguv 




... 



... 

.3,00.000 

11 

Kir pa Bam 



... 

... 


... 

... 

a.oo.ocM) 

ii 

Luchnmngocr 

... 


... 

... 

• » • 

.. 

... 

3.01 1,000 

ij 

litimaswamy ... 



... ... 

... 


.»• 


3.00,0! 10 


Soornt Bam Motee Ram 



... .. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

30.(XK) 


U miner sec Soojan Mul 

o 

4 

. «• 

••• ... 

Su raj oolh\ 





30,000 

21,00,000 

1) 

Shew Lai 


... 

• •• • 

• •• 

4*4 

4 44 

... 

5,75,000 

■ 

Kangeer 



••• 





1,50,000 

It 

Crovind Ram 

... 


... ... 



4*4 

... 

1,00.000 


Hurree Doss ... 

... 







75,000 

11 

Kirpa Bam 

... 





4 4 4 


95,000 

j) 

Bam Dliun ... 

... 







50,000 

"3 

Oirdharee Lai Fiitteh Chund 




h • k 

.44 

... 

1,00,000 

11 

Baraaswaray ... 

... 


• • • *4 

• * 


4 • • 


1,00,000 

12, (X), 000 

To 

Poorun Mul, aggregate 

... 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

-23,00,000 

Total claims... 75,00,000 


Spkctatok, July 12, 1847. — We apprehend that Suraj-ooLMoolk’s financial 
embarrassments, connected with the loan transaction before described by us, 
are not yet at an end, the Sahookars having turned crusty and suspi- 
cious, and with very good reason. Ho has informed them that the Governor 
General’s approbation of the so-called bank— that is, of the forms made 
by him w'ith the money-lenders — has been signified to the Resident ; the 
bank, however, is nevertheless not progressing. In what manner Lord Har- 
dinge may have discussed the project, and by w'hat process of reasoning he anived 
at his favourable conclusion, the world will never know, and yet this knowledge is 
essential to a right apjn’eciation of his Lordship’s views. Wliether the Sahookars 
credited the statement of Suraj-ool-Moolk does not appear, but we imagine that 
they w^ould scarcely do so until it had received confirmation from the Residency ; 
and since the measure is one of ostensible public utility, it becomes desirable tliat 
Lord Hardinge’s opinion should be fully made known, so as to facilitate the 
Minister's arrangements. 

There was . a meeting of them at the Dewan’s Palace by order on the 23 rd 
ultimo, when they proposed several very stringent stipulations. Among the 
number, that Suraj-ool-MooIk’s assignments shoadd not be limited to eighty lakhsi 
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•but be enlarged sufficiently to cover their debt8^ outstanding as well as present, 
and that the Nizam, by his seal and signature, should become personally a partaker 
in their engagements, it being avowed by them that they could not trust his 
Minister, who had failed in the performance of his previous contracts with them. 
Suraj-ool-Moolk acceded to these demands, hard as their terms were, so far as lay 
in his own power, excepting only that tor the obtaining of the Nizam’s guarantee'; 
and had the fulfilment of his undertaking to procure it been destined to follow 
after the execution of the Sahookars’ bargain, instead of preceding it, he would 
doubtless have promised satisfaction therein also, however desperate Ids chance of 
success. As an alternative to making that promise, he dwelt on the cordial co- 
operation of the Resident, stating that General Fraser had put him in office, and 
that there was an identity in theii; views : “ Suraj-ool-Moolk ko Burra Sahib 

sumjJw, Burra Saluh ho Suraj-ool-Moolk sumjho." 

To this the Sahookars acutely enough replied, “ We will in such case dispense 
with the Nizam’s signature and accept that of the Resident.” The Minister thojj, 
in conformity with his representation touching the agi'eernent between himself and 
General Fraser, undertook to sign the engagement, but the Sahookars were too 
cautious to rely upon his assurance of what the General would do, and declined 
proceeding until the signature was actirally obtained. Suraj-ool Moolk threatened 
to send them to the Residency, but took nothing by his motion, for one of their 
number replied in deiying tones that he was quite willing to go. On this the 
OewHu replied, “ See how you use me, and yet in wliat manner the Governor 
General has written !” An English letter, with a Persian translation appended, 
was then produced, which tlie Sahookars believed to have reference to tlie 
despatch before described, wherein Ijord Hardinge was said to have conveyed his 
approval of what had been done at Hyderabad. This letter was accordingly given 
to Purtaub Bahadoor .and Rajah Induiject, brothers of the Minister of Finance, who 
were instructed to read tlie English portion of it, but there was no translation 
made for tlie Sahookars, nor did they have its purport explained to tliern. 

The Sahookars were to assemble again on the 24th, but we have not yet heard 
the result of their deliberations. It is said that they were asked, through Purtaub 
Bahadoor, who had conducted the preliminary negociation, wliercforc they now 
showed a disposition to recede, when their circumstances remained just as they had 
been at the time of the execution of the Wajeb-ool-TJrz. They observed that they 
had then the word of an Englishman, on which they placed reliance, but w'hen it 
was inquired whether they wouhl. wish to have Mr. Dighton sent for to satisfy 
them, they declined the overture, alleging that they had been disappointed in their 
expectations from liim, and did not wdsh to make furtlier engagements. 

Spectator, September 3, 1847. — We learn from Hyderabad that the bfink, 
which was struggling into existence, has again liad an arrest put on its progression. 
The arrangement was that orders should be gi’antcd to it on the treasurer. Rajah 
Shumboo Purshad, which most respectable gentleman declines the office. Hearing 
this, the shareholders solicited that the assignments on the districts might be given to 
themselvea in default of the treasurer, who should have received for them, but the 
Minister would not consent, alleging his inability to disobey the Resident, by whom 
the giving of assignments was forbidden. Money being, however, urgently required, 
the difficulty is to be got over by an expedient — that, namely, of issuing orders pay- 
able to the treasurer, with a blank left for the name. These the Talookdars will 
accept, promising to produce the receipt of the Sahookars as a substitution for pay- 
ment to the treasurer, which personage <}oes not exist. Thus the case stands at 
present. The Resident will not allow the Nizam’s Government, which cannot raise 
money without security, to borrow upon that of the revenues, id est, upon its own 
exchequer bills ; a circuitous mode of evading his prohibition is therefore devised, 
with the understood allowance of General Fraser, who sees no other quiet way, it 
may be presumed, of rernoving the clog of his impolitic command from the vital 
action of the State, and is therefore glad to have it virtually got rid of without his 
being obliged to recall his mandate altogether. 
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If he were to exert himself to establish that credit for the Deccan Government, 
which results from the observance of good faith- — or, in the absence- of it during a 
time of trial, to devise soitno other mode of raising money than that of 1111000817 
anticipating its resources— he will effect good, but not through his present measures^ 
llelief for the day must be had by an Executive embarrassed on every side and 
jrithout providence at present or plan for the future, but General Fraser has laid 
an embargo on the only resom’ce immediately available, and dangers multiply in 
consequence of the delay. 

Enolishma!?, September 16, 1847. — Disputes are constant, so that they hardly 
deserve remark. On the last demand for advances from the Sahookars, viz., 20 pei^ 
cent., an agreement was entered into tliat Raja Shumboo Persaud, as Treasurer, should 
accept orders from the Minister. This condition was given in writing, and the advance 
was made. They have since been told, having demurred to a further advance often per 
cent., that Shumboo Persaud will not accept the Treasury. They then asked to 
receive the assignments themselves, which were to have been given to the Treasurer 
to meet their demands, and the reply was that the Resident would not permit the 
assignments to be given to them. The remarkable points are, first, that Shumboo 
Persaud refuses the Treasury, one of the highest and most lucrative offices under 
the Governinent ; next, tliat the Resident has debarred the Government from 
resorting to tlie only security it can offer for its loans. 

Since tliis affair tliere has been an altercation between the Sahookars and the 
Minister. He charged them with intemling to complain against liim to tlie Nizam. 
He added, “You may complain against me, I shall bring the Resident to my defence.” 
Mr. Digliton gives out that the Nizam will lose his dominions, and as he is 
supposed to be in the confidence of the Resident, this has a great effect upon ■ the 
Nizam’s timidity, and the Minister is saved because it is supposed that the Resident 
will stand by him to the last. 

Englishman, 22, 1847. — “The Government was necessitous, it 

could not go on for a day without the assistance of tlic Haliookars. The 
mutiny of the Linewalas, which caused the calling in of the Subsidiary Force 
to the assistance of the Minister, gave birth to the notable project of the pseudo- 
bank even while General Frasei' was at the Minister’s i>alace. As a preliminary 
to it, the aecoimts of the Saliookars were signetl by the Minister. No money was 
otherwise fortheoming, aiul if there was a pretended examination of tlie accounts, 
it was closed in less than ten days. There was then no claim for a refusal. 'I'he 
accounts arc signed, but it is not to be understood tliat the plea of necessity 
which caused the signature may not be urged to invalidate it. We have ceased 
here to be ashamed of such things.” 

Englishman^ October 23, 1847. — We continue the extracts from our 
Hyderabad letters : — 

“ Another mandate given by the Resident to the Minister was that* he should 
have no dealings with Poorun Mul. There was obvious impolicy in this, for 
Poorun Mul is the large crapitalist, the Rothschild of the Dekhaii. The Bank was 
not completed, it could not be formed without Pooimn Mill’s aid, and Azim Ali 
Khan, who had undertaken to procure 17 lakhs to complete the capital of the Bank, 
negotiateil with Poorun Mul to join the shareholders, and undertook to obtain 
the Resident’s consent to the Minister’s, dealings with him. He succeeded, and 
Poorun Mul joined the Bank. The Resident’s objection is unintelligible, whether 
it rested on public or on private and personal grounds. If on the former, it is 
difficult to say what persuasion could have been urged, except the necessities which 
might have been foreseen by the Minister and Mr. Dighton for completing the 
Bank. If on the latter, the Resident did not pursue the direct course to his object. 
It is very questionable whether the Sahookars expect to realize fortunes out of 
their undertaking, whatever the projectors may have done. 
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“ It was not wise to prevent the Government from resorting for supply to the 
source which coqld most largely afford it, and where example would be most in- 
fluential to other capitalists. Poorun Mul not only commands a monied coalition by 
his weight, but he must also necessarily command the market to some extent, as 
other large capitalists do, for good or evil. The Sahookars with one exception 
sought his alliance, although he brought a large addition of old debt to diminish 
their dividends. They sought his junction with the greater avidity when they 
became dissatisfied, as they soon did, with the conduct of Mr. Dighton and Azhn Ali 
Khan. They sought his monied weight, because a disjunction with him would 
have given the Minister a preponderating influence over those with whom he had 
dealings, and they sought him also from some notion that the services which he had 
rendered personally, or by his son and partners and goniashtas in the Company’s 
territories to its Government, which services had been acknowledged by several 
testimonials from the English officers of that Government, would give facilities, 
d’ould secure access for their petition to the Supreme Government whenever the 
occasion for making it should arrive ! 

“ But though Poorun Mul was thus accepted by the Minister, the proscription 
under which he had previously laboured was not entirely removed ; there \vas still 
interdiction, perhaps for appearance’ sake. Mr. Dighton by a curious process of 
examination and reasoning had pronounced his accounts invalid. One of these 
reasons w'as that Poorun Mul had lent eight lakhs and had received ten in payment, 
this being while the accounts were unsigned, the Minister declining to sign because 
Im was interdicted by the Resident. But urgent want overcame obedience. The 
8ahookars having once got Poorun Mul among them, and having repudiated Mr. 
Dighton and Azitn Ali, would not move without him, and Siiraj-ool-Moolk signed 
his accounts, and after a time obtained the Resident’s sanction, (.’onsidering 
jirevailing practices, this might have been, after all, a State trick on the part of the 
Minister to obtain credit witli Poorim Mul for his friendly e.xertions for him, and 
witli the public for the influence he possesses over the Resident. 

“ Kumrneer-ood-deen Khan’s accounts w*ere commenced. Poor Pestonjeo’s 
accounts (the friend of the Resident, who had the Minister for his advocate with 
the Nizam before his own appointment to office) were commenced, jierliaps sanc- 
tioned, because they were examined by his friend Azim Ali Khan, one of the 
ministerial cabal to which Pestonjee himself belongs. What can have become of 
these accounts ? Progress is made in all things, but nothing comes to an end!” 


Englishman*, November 4, 1847. — “ The fate of the parties who en- 
tered upon the Bank speculation is melancholy. Instead of appearing as 
coadjutors who lent aid to the Government in time of its need, a spirit 
of hostility towards tiiem has sjirung up because, being hopeless of reco- 
vering what they have already lent, they arc unwilling to lend more, or to 
sanction the interception of the monies coming to them upon assignments. They 
were asked to forego their claims to the first monies coming in, now overdue. 
.Tliey declined agreeing to the proposal, as Suraj-ool-Moolk told them that General 
Fraser insisted upon a thorough examination of their accounts, and that a commission 
(using the English w'ord) would be brought from Madras for the investigation. The 
Sahookars replied that they were protected by his own adjustment and signature. 
As this plan would not take, they were next informed //mat/ homnie that it 
wanted only four days to the end of the lunar month, and that by that time their 
aftairs should be put in order by Raja Shtwnboo Persaud, and the money paid to 
them ; but they were informed at the same time that as there was litigation 
between a Sahookar in Hyderabad and a partner of his at J eypore, lie had been 
desired by the Resident (again using the English word) to issue « warrant to 
arrest any payments ^ being made to the Sahookar here ; that conseciuently he 
would deduct the amount of dividends appropriated to the payment of his loan to 
the Sirkar, Raja Shumboo Persaud--to give force, it may be -supposed, to the 
Minister’s proposal — told the Sahookars with whom the latter held his conference 
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that this injunction to withhold payments had come in a private unofficial note 
from General Fraser. This has been the subject of loud complaints, and the whole 
bazar grows every day more distrustful. 

“ The Sahookars observed that they were all partners in the speculation, and 
that they were bound by their partnership to pay the Sahookar referred to, his por- 
tion of all the monies they might receive on the partnership account ; that there 
was no occasion for withholding payments to him. to secure the property for his 
partner, as they would be responsible for any amount ; and finally that as they could 
not imagine the English Resident using his influence to cause a bankruptcy, they 
would wait upon him in a body to represent their case. Nothing has since been 
heard of this, it was only meant as an intimidation. Suraj-ool-Moolk may possibly 
conceive himself at liberty to conduct his dealings as he pleases, but will it be 
tolerated that he should fi"x upon the English Resident the odium of his own injus- 
tice ? How long will the Resident permit this ? The facts must be within his reach. 
Surely he cannot design to compromise his own- name as well as that of his Govern- 
ment to sustain the administration of Suraj-ool-lMoolk.” . 


Spectator, November 17, 1847. — Another of those curious proceedings connect- 
ed with money matters which are so characteristic of the Deccan capital has recently 
occurred. The private Treasurer of tlie Nizam came down in great tribulation to the 
palace of the Minister, and, putting his head into that functionary’s lap, besought him 
not to ruin him by witliholding the performance of an engagement which had been 
made. The facts ofthecase, it appear, s, are these. Suraj-ool-Moolk had prevailed 
on the Treasurer, Rajah Toolja Purshad, to tell the Nizam, under a promise of immedi- 
ate payment by his Minister, that a sum amounting to one lakh and fifty thousand 
rupees had been actually paid by that officer into the exchccpier. His Higliness, 
however, having prolrably got an inkling of the arrangement, required Iris Trea.surer 
to produce the bafance in his hands ; and on the Rajah’s hesitating to do so, he 
threatened him with dismissal. In this dilemma, the latter betook, but we cannot 


learn that the money has been paid over. If not, it is to be hojrcd that the Nizam 
will execute his threat, since Toolja Purshad richly deserves to be made an example 
of, for his connivance at the disgraceful deception practised on his master. The 
poor Nizam is deceived by every one around him, and if he were to deal severely 
with a few of his unprincipled servants, it might have a salutary elfect upon the rest. 

Another pecuniary embarrassment at Hyderabad is worth mentioning. Kum- 
mer-ood-doen Khan, a person of the jMundozaee tribe, who had proved a debt against 
the Government amounting to 12 lakhs, having in vain solicited payment from the 
Minister, at length took post, about the end of October, at Suraj-ool-Moolk’s resi- 
dence, declaring his resolve not to depart thence without his money. He was 
presently joined by two other Pytan chiefs, Nuseeb Khan and Boodhun Khan, who 
are presumed to have intcndeil making common cause with him. The Minister on 
this sent for a sou of Hussan Khan Mundozaee, the head of the tribe, and uncle to 


Kummer-ood-deon Khan, with a view of inducing that party to accept certain 
terms through his mediation. The nature of the arrangement is not known, but 
popular belief runs that he was bought off with an order on Rajah Shumboo Punshad, 
which may or may not be paid, for two lakhs of rupees. If such was the bargain, 
Ivumraer-ood-dcen Khan has gained something by his move, for he may transfer 
his importunities to the latter party, who can and will pay the sum from his own 
hoards, if driven to do so by being goaded, while Suraj-ool-Moolk could not. 


Madras Spectator, November 19, 1S4:7 . — Our last number contained an 
account of some monetary troubles at Hyderabad, and we have now another record 
of the same kind to lay before our readers, . There was a great commotion 
on the 4th instant at the palace of Suraj-Ool-Moolk, arising from these 
circumstances. Sultan Ghalib, an Arab jemadar, who claimed a debt against 
Rajah Ram Bux which the present Minister, under orders from his Sovereign, 
promised to pay (without performance), entered the palace accompanied by 
an. armed party of his tribe, variously estimated at from 50 to 200 men, ahd 
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possessed himself of its first enclosure, tlie gates of which he was prevented from 
shutting only by tlie entreaties of Suraj-ool-Moolk. Altliough to obtain his money 
through the influence of a demonstration was the sole cause of his thus intruding on 
the Minister, it appears that apprehensions were entertained lest oflensive measures 
should be had recourse to, with a view of coercing that functionary, whose house 
was in consequence guarded at all points, and presented a scene scm'cely inferior to 
what it wore during the late memorable British invasion of tlie city. Various de- 
scriptions of people assembled to do service, or, more strictly speaking, to display their 
zeal, and auxiliaries were so much wanted tliat Captain Boardman moved to the 
rescue with his recruit.s, as yet an undisciplined and unarmed rabble. The passages 
of the building were at the same time barricaded. At length, however, about eight 
o’clock in the evening, a truce was effected, by Suraj-ool-Moolk’s securing the 
intervention of Abdoolla bin Ali, the princijial Arab Chief, on his promise to pay 
within fifteen days. We do not know whether the mediator has guaranteed the 
fulfilment of this pledge, but should he have done so, Sultan Ghalib’s manauivre 
will have gained a great advantage for him, or ratlier for the Arabs, who are said, 
notwithstanding Abdoolla bin Ali’s apparent co-operation with Snraj-ool-Moolk, 
to have prompted the commission of the outrage by Sultan Glialib ; the prouii.so of 
the Minister being exacted through Abdoolla’s interference, ami as it Avere on his 
responsibility, for the purpose of enabling him, as the licad of the Arab mercenaries, 
to make common cause with Sultan Ghalib in the event of Siiraj-ool-Moolk’s non- 
fulfilment. This secret understanding appears proliahle cnougli, and as the money 
will not, we Imagine, bo fortlicomiiig at the prescribed pc'riod, it is likely that the 
Dewan may find his dilHcnltics hereafter aggravated by the very ineai/i of his 
temporary escape from tliem. If the accumuiation of embarrassments sin uhl pre- 
cipitate the downfall of bis administration, they would be anything rather than 
suggestive of regret. 


Englishman, Novemher 2fj, 1847. — Wo continue onr extracts from our 
Hyderabad letters: — “ Suraj-ool-Moolk deniesreeeivingadvances from liisTahiokdars. 
It is positively kuoAvu that he has received advances from Oomnr bin Adoz, an Arab 
Chief, who probably ought not to have been allowed to preside over the Mizam’s 
territories, and from Koorhan Ali, a recent appointment. Suraj-ool-Moolk deuics to 
the Resident giving assignments on the revenue of the country. The following is the 
history of one of these, for the Resident’s information. Suraj-ool-Moolk lias given 
that party of the Sahookars Avho coalesce with t liimrzee Soojan Mul an order on 
Sher Affghan Jung for 2,3(),()00 rujiees, to be paid quarterly, rupee's [ler 

quarter, but, lest his assignment should travel abroad or bo known to the Jicsident, 
the Sfibookars have been prevailed n])on to fle])osit it with Ijala Baliadoor, on whom 
they place great reliance, for the purpose of preserving secrecy. Now if the Resi- 
dent should raise any objection to this act, the Minister miglit tell liini that the 
spirit of the engagement is that Sahookars should have no right of control over 
Talookdarfi by holding their acceptances, and it being found necessary to give the 
Sahookars assignments, as they Avonld make no loans without them, he lias jirovided 
for this, by getting the Sahookars to consent to place tlicir assignments in the hands 
of a Government officer, and to receive the value from him instead of the Talook- 
davs. The evasion will serve when there is every motive for credulity, but will not 
the Resident perceive a flaw in the circumstance that explanation .is only given 
Avheu the clandestine affair is broirght to li^ht? 

■ “ The Resident understands that neither 12^ per cent., nor any otlior percentage, 
is any longer allowed to a Talookdar for his management. Will he ascertain from 
Mr. Dighton and Pestoujee whether, though the above is the stipulated allowance, 
they have not charged an extra percentage for guarding the crops when they are 
cut, lest the proprietors should steal them, and whether this has not commonly 
amounted to about six per cent, more ? But the question we have to deal with is 
whether a percentage is continned. There is a sti’ong fact known that the per- 
centage to a Talookdar was reduced to 9 rupees 6 annas per cent., and hastily 
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restored to 12^ on liis making an advance. People begin to be afraid of their 
names appearing in the papers, and there is a great want of information in conse- 
quence.’^ 

“ The Resident is not informed that Poonm Mul had joined the Bank ; could 
he not have obtained the information from his friend, Mr. Dighton, who was at the 
head of it? Is there no reciprocity of confidence between them? Or has the fact 
been evaded by General Fraser being told that Poonm Mul had come to the aid 
of Azirn Ali’s seventeen-lakh share? This is stuff, but words seem to be no bad 
substitute for facts with Government.” 


Madras Spectator, December 27, 1847. — We hear of a new agreement 
with the Sahookars, for the purpose of raising the win/l ; a principal condition 
of which is said to be that Suraj-ool-Moolk shall give them assignments 
on the revenue for twenty-seven lakhs of rupees. Examination, however, 
shows that it is barely possible to rescue assignments to the extent of twenty- 
two lakhs from the hands of parties already holding them from the Government, 
or having liens on them, so that the negotiation will no doubt break 
dow'n. It may be furtlier mentioned, as an illustration of the state of financial 
affairs in the Deccan, that although there are eight months of the current Fiizly 
remaining, the whole amount of revenue which can be freed from the clutclies of 
alienators, by any method, for the disbursements of the kingdom, is no more than 
that above mentioned, or twenty-two lakhs of rupees ; and for the whole of this 
sum even it is not yet certain that Government will prevail against the holders 
of assignments ! Suraj-ool-Moolk’s successor will have a heavy ta.sk. 

Englishman,, 27, 1847. — The following is an extract of a letter 

from Hyderabad of the 13th instant : — 

“ The combination of the Sahookars has prevailed, and Suraj-ool-Moolk has 
paid them the two lakhs and fifteen thousand rupees, to obtain which they had 
invaded the iiouse of Lala Bahadoor. The Resident, w^ho had made an official 
application for two lakhs and a half of rupees in part payment of the debt of the 
Nizam’s Government to his own, in accommodation to Suraj-ool-Moolk was pleased 
to postpone his claim. 

“ The above was written some days ago. I have not had leisure to conclude 
my letter. 

“ \ — The circumstance of Suraj-ool-Moolk paying the Sahookars through 
Lala Bahadoor for a debt contract(;d to tliem by Ismael Khan brings the matter 
to a hostile issue between Suraj-ool-Moolk and Ismael Khan. The former has 
his lieutenant Gheese Khan with troops near Ismael Khan to coerce him into 
giving up his district. For, the eight or ten months that he has been in his post, 
without making any other etl’ort but that of requiring the aid of the Contingent, 
may by possibility, much as the last-mentioned circumstance would refute it, be 
imputed to his love of neace and an expectation of an adjustment. But pow it has 
come to tlie issue, which leaves no alternative but that Ismael Khan shall meet 
Gheesf; Khan in the field, who, I presume, will be ordered now to take his final 
measures, or, il’his treasury will admit it, offer other gratuities to the Government 
and those who represent it. If it come to a fight, we shall have some forty or 
fifty persons slaughtered, but we are used to it. The want of justice has made us 
look upon killing as a necessqry evil, as a correction of injustice.” 


Englishman, December 30, 1847.— Suraj-ool-Moolk has again .shifted his 
position, and has renewed negotiations with the Sahookars on other grounds 
'fhe prominent condition was that for the twenty-seven lakhs a party (that of 
Umnrzee and Soojan Mul) had already lent him, they should receive assign- 
ments on the country under acceptances from the Talookdars, and for the 
next twelve months lend him three lakhs of rupees a month, to be paid by 
assignments on the following year. So powerful is the dread of arbifrary 
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power, 80 reluctant are the_ Sahookars to come Into collision with a reckless 
Minister, especially in the belief of his receiving a decided support from the Revsiden t, 
that they were disposed to entertain the proposition, although the same undertaking 
to pay three lakhs of rupees a month refundable in the following year — for tlie revenues 

of one year could not cover both the advances and maintain other establislnnents 

would have been required at their hands for the following and progressively for 
succeeding years. Before closing, however, with the Minister, they desired to 
ascertain their exact position in regard to tlie assignments, and resorted to the 
Minister of Finance, who professes a total inability by any ex|>cdieut to supply the 
assignments. This is the position of the Government, but no Government, whether 
constitutional or arbitrary, need ever stop for want of funds so long as there is 
property in the country. England can raise money by taxes, Sumj-ool-Moolk by 
dipping his hands into people’s pockets, idest, by extorting forced loans. 


Enolishman, January 11, 1848. — We have letters from Hyderabad to the 
30th ultimo, of which the following are extracts ; — 

“.I had informed you that there were Jiegotiations between Suraj-ool-Moolk 
and ■the Sahookars for further loans, and other modes of payment of what Avas 
actually due. The negotiations were on the part of Snraj-ool-Moolk to introduce 
alterations in the former terms, with a view to his accommodation. The Sahookars 
on their part requir<.“d the performance of the terms already made, and desired no 
change if tliose could be followed out. Intact they wanted their money to be 
paid them, and did not desire to carry on further transactions with the Government. 

• But as they are in its hands, both as to the payment of tlie money tliey have ah eady 
advanced, and for their good and evil in other respects, they attend to every pro- 
posal made liy the Minister, and endeavour to bring it to lu;ar. There is one 
condition they always insist upon, and the Minister, finds some difficulty in meeting 
it, That is contingent security. 

“Tlie last proposal was that the Minister would pay by orders on the 
revenues of this year twenty-seven lacs of rupees, which they had lent to himself, 
on condition that the Sahookars would advance him three lakhs of rupees per month 
for 12 consecutive months, making 3G lakhs of rupees to be repaid with interest, by 
orders on the revenues of the following year, and in common withit, onc-fifth of the debt 
contracted by the Govenimentin Raja Chundoo Lai’s administration, and one-third 
of the debt contracted in Raja Ram Bux’s administration. The Sahookars agreed to 
the arrangement, but required tiiat Suraj-ooI-Moolk should in the first instance give 
the orders, and procure for them the acceptance of the di-awers, id est, the Talookdars, 
and they presented him with statements whiidi exhibited their demands on Govern- 
ment, inclusive of the 30 lakhs to be advanced, as being for 54 lakhs to bo paid from 
the revenues of the following year, and 27 from those of the present year. Suraj-ool- 
Moolk accepted the terms in this specific form, and desired that three lacs of rupees, 
the first instalment of the 36 laklis, should be paid now, and that the arrangements 
according to the deputation would bo carried into effect before the second instal- 
ment would become due, and that the payment of that sum might be arrested till the 
airangements were entirely completed. The Saliookars refused moving a step 
without receiving their securities, and General Fraser having in the meantime 
written to Suraj-ool-Moolk to be informed of the nature of the engagements he was 
about to make, Suraj-ool-Moolk, who could not have given the required securities, 
has made General Fraser’s letter the pretext to cancel the negotiation — not by revert- 
ing to the engagements subsisting, but by tiie insmuation that sinc^e General Fraser 
had been informed of his purpose, he could not pay them at all. He observed that 
heAvas labouring for the interests of the Sahookars, but they defeated his plans by 
giving infonnation to General Fraser ; of course this is meant to convey that 
General Fraser was opposed to his paying his debts to them. As Suraj-ool-Moolk is 
disposed to smuggle his nieasures into effect without conveying any intimation of his 
intention to General Fraser, he has endeavoured to deter people froni conveying 
information to General Fraser, by having twice informed the Sahookars that General 
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Fraser in communicating with him on those points had given him the names of his 
informants. This is not likely, though Suraj-ool-Moolk was correct aato the parties, 
but that is only a proof of the correctness of his espionage. 

“You must not suppose the Sahookars' so unwary as to be deceived by the 
tricks of the Minister, which are now directed to gaming a present advance of 
three lakhs of rupees. The Sahookars know that he can neither provide orders 
for 27 lakhs of rupees for the present year, nor of 54 lakhs for the next, and they 
perfectly understand that his negotiation being defeated in its object of getting a 
present advance of three lakhs of rupees, a pretext for breaking it off was to be 
foimd, and no better could be found than the employment of the Resident’s name. 
The objection of the Resident was fatal— so he (Suraj-ool-Moolk) would desire to 
have it understood, as far as he was concerned— to the cairyingout his plan, that 
which was on the tapis, and it closed one of those portals upon the Sahookars 
through w-hich they might have attained redress. It is no such piece of minor 
policy to let the Sahookars understand that from the first to the last the Resident 
has not been their friend ; and Suraj-ool-Moolk has pursued that course with unusual 
steadiness.” 

22nd Dec. — “ The above information belonged to the day before yesterday. 
Yesterday Suraj-ool-Moolk declared to his confidential Sahookars that the Resident’s 
letter precluded his paying them any part whatever of his debts ; that, as he wishes 
to do well by them, he would, notwithsfiinding, cany on business with them, and 
that if they would lend him three lakhs of rupees monthly he would look to their 
being paid. The Sahookars arc to meet, and the crisis hasamved. 

“ The Resident, I think, might fairly ask Suraj-ool-Moolk Avhat there is in 
his letter which prohibits the |mynient being made to the Sahookars, or leads 
to the preclusion. I think he might fairly ask him, too, what objection Suraj-ool- 
Moolk has to his obtaining information of his financial arrangements. I presume 
to hope tiiat the Resident is not so ill informed as to consider the.se details vague 
rumours, nor so little acquainted with Suraj-ool-Moolk’ s habits as to consider his 
denial as conclusively contradictory of them. 

“ I have omitted to say that in his first communication with the Sahookars 
Suraj-ool-Moolk liad observed, talking of his own unpopularity, that the Nizam w-as 
averse to iiini ; the troops, whom he could not jmy, dissatisfied witli him ; and the 
Sahookars by conveying information to the Resident had brouglit him down upon 
him. 

“ If Suraj-ool-Moolk’s declaration be correct, it is tantamount to proclaiming 
a bankruptcy, not only in the relations of the Government toAvards its creditors, but 
towards its establishment, and one universal ruin will be the consequence. If the 
Government, Avhich Avill not pay the Sahookars, do not pay its establishments, those 
establishments, which have been maintained, Avhilst they could get nothing from 
Goveniment, by loans from the Sahookars, will not be able to pay those Sahookars, 
and the Sahookars, failing of their dependencies from Government establishments, 
will also stop payment. The crisis is come. When the British Government interferes, 
let it take tlie territory, absorbing it in its own, and not admit of a yicious irre- 
sjxmsible Resident or Commissioner General to eke out the private partialities or 
prejudices of the person conducting it.” 


Exolishman, Jamiary 12, 1848. — “Suraj-ool-Moolk has again promised the 
Sahookars that he avou Id adopt means to pay them. It is due in justice to 
Suraj-ool-Moolk that I should say this pronuso was made before this last outbreak, 
and is not influenced by it, but that does not deprive it of the characteristicness 
belonging to Suraj-ool-Moolk’s line ofpoliCy; he has tried intimidation and has 
failed to procure money from them ; he trios cajoling noAv,' and although that 
should fail to procure him money, negotiation will defer the day of contention.” 

Enulishman, Fehritarp 29, 1848.— “Meer Hydaet, one of three brothers very 
much in favour with the Nizam, and who has the reputation of being an honest 
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speaker and a man of decision, was desired by His Higliness to convey an order to 
Baja Shumboo Parsha<l, that he should either tiansfer the district of Meduk, which 
he holds as one of those to which Mr. Dighton was appointed, or that he sliould 
release 13,0W gold mohurs from mortgage {Rs. 2,00,000) which the Nizam had 
pledged to Sahookars, to complete a sum for the disen thralment Meduk .lioni 
Mr. Dighton when he formerly held it, and continued to hold it against the Nizam’s 
orders, on the plea that monies were due to him for advances made on the revenues 
of the district. Meer Hydaet was so importunate with Raja Shumboo Purshad to 
yield obedience, that nothing was left to Shumboo Pnrsliad but a resort to the 
Minister’s poAver and influence to evade compliance. Meer Hydaet accom- 
panied Raja Shumboo Purshad to the Minister’s, who in the first itistance used 
entreaty and persuasion to Meer Hydaet to forego liis importunity; but finding 
them unavailing, he said petulantly to Shumboo Purshad, ‘ This man can effect no 
more against you than Humeed Khan’ (a former cmployd of the Nizam, on the 
same occasion), ‘let him do his Avorst.’ Meer Hydaet observed that he Avould not, 
till the Nizam’s orders were obeyed, quit for one instant the presence of Raja 
Shumboo Purshad : his tones appeared so decisive that Raja Shumboo Purshad 
wrote out his formal resignation, and was about to present it to Snraj-ool-Moolk to 
shift the responsibility from liiraself, Avhen Meer Hydaet declared Ids intention ot 
arresting the paper to prevent its passing into Suraj-ool-Moolk’s hands. Evasion 
AA'as the object, ajid the paper Avas withheld ; but as Meer Hydaet Avoukl not give 
up las importunity, Raja Sluimboo Purshad, Avho, notwithstamling some slips he 
has made for tlie Minister, is yet trusted, engaged to pay the Rs. 2,60,000 in two 
days, and IMeer Hydaet has somehow so much confidence in the promise that he 
has engaged his personal responsibility to the Nizam for Shumboo Purshad’s 
performance. 1 have no such expectation ; the promise to pay Avill be renewed 
time after time ; a negotiation Avill be got up to recover the gojd niolnirs for the 
Nizam ; all the jiarties concerned will engage in a plot to deceive tlie Nizam, and 
tlie Avhole thing will end in .smoke. 


“The Minister is raising- the Avind for his present occasions by requisitions upon 
the Talookdars to make him adA\ances, to be repaid to tliem from the revenues ot 
the .succeeding year, 1258. Slier Afghan Jung has advanced him three lacs of 
rupees, and complains of further demands ; his brother, Ali Nuckec Klian, has 
advanced him on the same account nearly half the assessed revenues of his districts ; 
other Talookdars are much in the same position. 

“A question is just raised, t understand, njion the suggestion of a talented and 
capable native gentleman of high distinction, us to whether any Minister succeed- 
ing Suraj-ool-Aloolk Avould not be compelled to Avithbold payment from the 
creditors of the State till the establishments Avere paid up and the affairs of Govern- 
ment put in order. To be sure be Avould. If it become an alternative to paying 
the creditors that the e.stablishment sliould remain unjiaid, there can bo no question 
as to whom the preference sliould be given ; and Sunij-ool-Moolk must unavoidably 
do that Avliich other and better Mini.sters Avovild do, but there Avould be this differ- 
ence between him and others, the last would nudee efforts to arrange tlie affairs of 
the State. Suraj-ool-MooIk Avill care very little for the rights of others, provided 
deiiriving them of it do not invade his ease, as in the ca.se of Kumnr-ood-deen 
Khan, a poAverful Pathan chieftain, the only sort of creditors of the State Avliom he 


pays. 

“ The case of Pestonjee is opposite to tlii.s ; he not only Avill not pay him any part 
of something between tAventy and thirty lacs decreed as due to Pestonjee, but be 
will not pay liim a sum of one lac odd Ibousand I'upces, for wliicli be bad passisl 
his bill on the treasury for payment at sight, which Azirn Ali Khan, the tlion 
treasurer, had accepted, promising to pay the next day, obtaining from Pestonjee a 
receipt as a prelimiuaiy to the payment, which he engaged to make immediately, 
that is, the next day. It is now some seven or eight months since Pestonjee gave 
his receipt ; no money has yet been paid, but they had the lionesty about three or 
four days ago to restore his receipt. If the question Avere put at Hyderabad Aviiy 
Kumur-ood-deen Khan was getting paid and kept pacified, and in common Avith 
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him Arab and Patlian creditors, when no other class of creditors were, the invariable 
answer would be that these men were powerful to exact their rights, whatever they 
might understand them to be,” 


Englishmam, March 1, 1848.—“ I send you a list of several of the Jaghires of 
Jaghiredars mortgaged to creditors, principally Arabs. I furnish the list, and will 
go on adding to it. I expect to increase it numerically five-fold, because I under- 
stand that in the face of Suraj-ool-Moolk’s declaration that all mortgaged Jagb ires 
had been resumed, the fact that Jaghires are still held in mortgage is not believed 
at the Residency. 

“ The Jaghire of Syf Jung has just been mortgaged to the sons of Abdool Wahib, 
an Arab, in the name of Bheem Row, their factotum. 

“The Jaghire of Nooroolla Khan, mortgaged to Abu Bedr, commonly called 
Boobuk, an Arab. 

“ The Jaghire of Hafiz Gar Jung’s sons, mortgaged to the sons of Abdool Wahib. 

“ Surfuraz Ali Khan, mortgaged to Obmar Chaoos, an Arab. 

“ Kuraur Meean to Oomar bin Aooz,.an Arab. 

“ Amcer-ood-Dowla to Poorun Mul, a Sahookar. 

“ — Ashrufoon Nissa Begum, in the Talooka of Patoor, to Oomar 

bin Aooz. 

“ Wuzeer Ali Khan, in the Pcrgunna of Ufzulpore, to Oomar 

bin Aooz. 

“ Umjud Ali Khan’s sons’ to an Arab. 

“ Luchmungeer’,s Jaghiro to Mustoo Jummcdar, of Arab descent in the first 
generation. 

“ I wonder that in all the new-fangled systems of improvement it has not been 
devised to turn ouWhe Arabs neck and crop. Sucli an undertaking would be an 
excellent stage for the exhibition of the qualities of the soldier, the general, and the 
statesman, and if well executed would have redeemed a multiplicity of errors. Tlie 
alternative, the destruction of the Nizam’s capital and the shedding of royal blood, 
were too insignificant for consideration. But here was tlie hitch. Wo had failed 
to expel the Rolullas, a weak body ; could we have prevailed better against the 
greater strength of the Arabs ?” 


Englishman, March 6, 1848.— The following is from Hyderabad, dated 19th 
ultimo : — 

“I give you a list of otlier mortgaged Jaghires ; ' I shall hear of innumerable 
others, but, as the fact given with so much particularity cannot be questioned, and 
as the purpose was to show that Suraj-ool-MooIk liad in this instance also deceived 
the Resident, if the statement already made be not satisfactorily conclusive upon 
that point, nothing that can be adduced will ever be so. 

“ (Jondapulkul, Jaglnre of Ghoolam Seyad, mortgaged to Chand Saheb. 

“ Mullungoor Fort, mortgaged to the son of Mirza Mohsun. , 

“ Chagoor Mimere and Mudee Koonta, Jaghire of Jafur Yar Jung, mortgaged 
within the last six months to Kundee Kishna Row and Greedeepetty and Daem- 
petty. 

“ Jaghire of the sons of Luskur Jung, mortgaged to Thakoor Sing. 

“ Kesooputtun, another Jaghire of the above persons, mortgaged to Syud Ali 
Sheerazee. 

“ Moorputta, Jaghire of brother of Blmde Ali Khan, mortgaged to Oomar bin 
Aooz. 

“ Roodrarum, Talooka of Intolee, Jaghire of younger son of Munsoor Khan, 
mortgaged to Bin Mukfooz, 

“ Suraj-ool-MooIk’ s veracity is not questioned, it has gone much beyond that, 
and the Resident knows him, as others do, to be entirely destitute of veracity. It 
becomes rather enigmatical, tlien, why information given to him in conti-adiction of 
Suraj-ool-MooIk’s Statement is conceived on the very threshold to be false, why 
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that is not believed by the Eesident which everybody else knows, and some English 
gentlemen by inspection of the documents themselves, that Poonm Mul’s accounts 
have been admitted under Suraj-ool-Moolk’s seal. 

“ Some papers have been put into my hands, which are masterpieces, to exhibit 
the total carelessness as to character and credit with which the Minister pursues his 
course. 

“ The first is a deed of confirmation to retain certain districts given to Bishun 
Chtind, dated 27th Yeead, 1262 Hegira, in consideration of a lac of rupees (the 
money of course is not adverted to in the document), which were resumed fifteen 
days afterwards. 

“ The next is a draft signed and sealed for Rs. 1,97,244, given to the same 
party on the last day of Jummadee-oos-Sanee, 1263 Hegira, nine months ago, but 
deficient in the one essential purj:)ose of naming the party who is to pay it, and 
though it has all the fonnality of being signed and sealed, and is given to the party, 
it is drawn upon nobody. 

“ Bishun Chund claims against the Government, for advances made to it in anti- 
cipation of revenues, near ten lakhs of rupees. Of this Rs. 5,26,000 being connected 
with the department of Lala Bahadoor, he has procured the Minister’s signature to 
the accounts of Bishun Chund. There would be no understanding tlie means by 
which he had eftected it, or the motive which influenced him to advocate the claim, 
were it not that lie is understood to have guaranteed Rs. 3,66,000 of the above 
debt, to obtain payment of which Raja Jywunt Ram, the son of Bishun Chund, has 
been using great importunity daily at Lala Bahadoor’s house for the last two 
months.” 


Englishman, J/arc/i 11,1848. — “The Nizam has promised Kumur-ood-deeu 
Khan that his accounts shall be adjusted in two months, and hik b.alance paid him 
in four instalments (the period of the instalments is not given), but that the plunder 
of Oodgur by his soldiery on some former day, some three years ago, shall be an 
offset to his claims. An examination of accounts hero is another word for not pay- 
ing, and in this instance had the promise not proceeded from the Nizam, in whose 
word * everybody places an implicit reliance, it Avordd have been understood as 
evasion. The Nizam has done justice, and justice is mercy ; if the money is to be 
restored to the suffeiing parties, Kumur-ood-Doen Khan will gain notliing by his 
motion, his claim will in all probability be extinguished. But then it becomes a 
lieavy charge against the Minister that he should have authenticated under his 
seal and signature a claim of Kumur-ood-Dcen Khan against the Government for 
12 lacs and 60 odd thousand rupees. Such documents if given by Ministers possess- 
ing no regard for the welfare of the State, and destitute of fidelity, or even good-will 
towards the Sovereign, constitute the right — a most dangerous and offensive right — 
for re-opening and examining accounts howsoever authenticated.” 

Englishman, June 3, 1848. — “ The Minister’s credit is aground, not so the 
Nizam’s. He required a Sahookar, Poorun Mul, to lend him 2,02,000 rupees, a 
portion of the pay due to the Seikhs, which was immediately done without any 
demur. The Seikhs are now the peculiar charge of the Nizam, having withdrawn 
themselves entirely from the Minister, in consequence of the bad treatment they 
had received at his hands. The Nizam has undertaken to pay them, and, towards 
effecting it, has taken away from the Minister the district’ of Meduk, yielding about 
three lacs a year. If the Nizam should pay the part of the troops under his cliarge 
with greater regularity than prevails in the Minister’s department, there Avill be a 
general defection from the Minister, so far as the Nizam will permit it, with a 
proportionate alienation of revenue. 

“ The Sahookars waited in a body upon the Minister to know if any means of 
paying them had been devised ; he selected two of their body, Oomraogeer and 
Hurree Dass, to convey his reply to them— he professed utter inability to pay the 
debts contracted by his predecessors. This was so far honest, but we know the 
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opposite thing too niiicli to regard it as a promise of future integrity ; it was a mere 
display, but proffered a willingness to pay those debts which he himself had contract- 
ed, towards effecting which he had devised, he said, the dismissal of all his old re- 
venue officers and the appointment of fresli men. It will be unintelligible to you 
how such means can possibly effect the end proposed. Tlie project is, the revenues 
of the districts being engaged to the Talookdars towards the discharge of their ad- 
vances, by appointing fresh men, to withhold payments of those advances, and to 
appropriate the money so saved to the payments of the Sahookars. He demanded 
a week’s time to make his arrangements, and ended with proposing that the Sahoo- 
kars should pay seventy thousand rupees of a certain cuivency, whicli he did not 
possess, into the Resident’s treastiry, for which they should be reimbursed by an 
order for cash payment on his own treasury. A Sahookar was referred to to make 
the payment, as known to hold large sums in that currency ; he escaped by 
declaring he had disposed of them. They were then required conjointly to 
make up the money ; face to face they could give no refusal, but they 
evaded compliance till they were put in funds, or rather till they obtained 
an accredited bill upon a Sahookar, named Kirpa Ram, for the money. The 
Sahookars do not believe tliat the Minister has any intention of paying them, but 
nothing is more likely, if he remains in office, than that he should dispossess the 
old Talookdars.; as it will be an evasion of payment to them, it will be a gain to 
the Government ; but the Minister will feel that any portion of Avhat is gained need 
not go to discharge other debts whilst the soldiery and every department under the 
Government is in a state of extreme ferment, ami, but for the English, prepared to 
revolutionize the Government. The Minister has been enabled, besides tlic pay- 
ment of the 70,000 rupees to the Re.sident, to pay the Nizam 1,30,000 rupees. . He 
has not derived this fund from the regular resources of the State ; but by a nuzzer- 
ana from Bheekoo.Meean, on condition of restoring to him a portion of the district 
of which he had been dispossessed on the particular reconmiendation of General 
Fraser. On General Fraser’s return, the Minister will have a capital ]>retence, by 
using his name, to dispossess Bheekoo Meean a second time, to which he can liave 
no objection, as I presume he may realize a second mizzerana of the same amount 
by transferring the districts to another party. To Bheekoo Meean lie will justify 
himself by saying he favoured him when lie could, that is, Avhen General Fraser was 
absent, and the resumption lias been forced upon him by a power lie dare not resist. 
These are the good eft'ects of our partial interference, sure in most instances to 
enheance the evil, and to multiply the injustice it is employeil to correct.” 


Englishman, Jam 19, 1848. — The following is from Hyderabad, the 4th 
instant : — “ The Government as to the execution of any measure is at a stand-still ; 
but there is never-ending projection. I told you before that a scheme of borrowing 
was revived ; but, as if the creative faculty had been lost, it was a revival of the old 
scheme. ; The Sahookars, in consideration of their advancing a sum of twenty-seven 
lacs intermediately, Avere to be paid on subsequent dates ninety-four lacSj the aggre- 
gate of all their demands, without going into details, whicli never would have had 
eflect given to them. There is no mistaking that it Avould have terminated, like all 
preceding schemes, in the Minister obtaining as much as the folly of the Sahookars 
Avould permit, and then breaking off the engagement. 

“ The most opulent Sahookar here, Poorun Mul, was thrust forward by his 
fellows as ojiposod to making any engagement with the Minister ; and, as a last 
resort, the Sahookars were called together, and Poorun Mul Avas informed that the 
Minister understood him to be inimical to him, notwithstanding the favour he had 
shoAvn him, and that he AA'ould no longer acknoAvdedge the debt due to him, but in 
obedience , to General Fraser would submit his accounts of forty years’ standing to 
an examination from their commencement, and also Luchraungee-r’s ; that he had 
hazarded General Fraser’s displeasure by passing his accounts under his signature, 
and meant to retrieAm his position with that Resident by recalling what he had 
done. Poorun Mul’s son very properly replied that the vMidity of his father’s 
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claim had been admitted by the signature of the four 'persons concerned in 
the ^ovcrninent since the formation of his contract — Raja Chundoo Lai, Raja 
Ram Bux, the Nizam, and finally by Suraj-ool-Moolk ; tliat did the Minister 
choose .to violate the sanctity of engagements, amongst the rest his own-, made 
under seal and signature, he had undoubtedly power to do so. But tlicn, if 
those signatures were not considered %'alid, he could have no cliance of proving 
his account, for they all rested 'upon documents dei’iving their validity from 
the signatures of the parties named, which might be disallowed with equal jiisticc. 
That, however, he said he did not expect to obhiin from any officer of the i^iza,m, 
who might be intermediately employed "on the examination of the accounts, but 
he would cheerfully submit to the proposal if English gentlemen wwe employed on 
the |)art of the Government of India in the settlement of accounts, and payment ac- 
cording to their adjustment wore guaranteed to him. Sura,j*ool Moolk replied that he 
warS without any choice in tlie matter; he would not put himself at issue for Pqonm 
Mill with General Fraser, who he knew had taken an active part against him, and 
had been strenuous with Raja Chundoo Lai and the Nizam not to pay him. 

• Poorun Mul’s son denied the fact of the-part against his father imputed to General 
Fraser; but that I conceive to have been merely for argument’s sake, as he cannot 
mistake the tone of the remonstrances ma<le by General Fraser to the Nizam to 
arrest the -adjustment he was about to conclude with Poorun ]\Iul in regard to the 
amount of his debt and its progressive payment. Suraj-ooLMoolk, however, like 
even cleverer people than himself who adopt false pi'emises, had fallen into an 
obvious contradiction ; if the motive for examining anew Poorun Mill’s account was 
to follow' the direction of General Fraser’s judgment, another motive must bo found 
for pursuing the same line of conduct tow'ards Luclnnungeer, in regard to wdiosc 
accounts General Fraser is not know'n to have taken any interest. The comhina- 
tion of the two persons to be dealt with by the same proces.s is t/) be found in the 
fact that tliese tw'o persons wi-re recusant, ami declined to entertain any proposal 
for a loan from Suraj-ool-Moolk. The discussion ended in the employment of 
expressions of much courtesy and Jcindness towards I’oorun Mul, The negotiation 
has evaporated for the present. It has perhaps obtained tlic only object for whicli 
it w'as produced, that of reminding people that General Fraser is with the Minister, 
and will soon come to his aid, and of evincing the Minister’s conviction, by a seem- 
ing activity in promoting the affairs of the GoA'ernment, that his own administra- 
tion is not yet to have an end. All these appearances used to frighten the Nizam ; 
it augurs well and indicates a new' posture of affairs that the Nizam is not now 
intimidated, inasmuch as lie utters no complaints. 

“ The Minister is anxious to make it appear that his credit with Saliookars is 
not lost, and a resort is liad to the poor trick of putting certain of the Sahookars 
W'ho adhere to his interests, tliough tliey will lend him no inore money, in funds, 
and using their agency to pay the Resident for the Contingent,' as if the resources 
were derived from the credit of the Minister. It is an expensive process ; money 
does not ordinarily pass tlirougli bankers’ hands undiminished, and tlie Saliookars 
are no tyros.to let slip any opportunity of acquiring a profit. 

“ The ordinary procedure-in regard to Saliookars residing within the Residency 
Bazaar is to subject them under authority from the police officer, acting in the 
name of the Nizam’s Goveniment, and under subordination nevertheless to the 
Resident’s commands or to his views, to a Piinchaet of Saliookars. This course 
was not adopted in regard to this gentleman ; if it were because he refused the 
jurisdiction no alternative was resorted to ; in the case of a Sahookar, the authority 
of the Nizam’s Government would have been called in to coerce him, or if it w'cre 
referred by the authorities at the Residency to the Native Courts, it would be 
infinitely worse for him, for they have only one mode of adjudicating cases in 
which they understand any interest is felt at the Residency. This last recourse 
would not have answered the puqjoses of justice in this gentleman’s case, for he is 
considered to be highly favoured by all the parties in power. 

“ P.S.-— I believe, I had informed you, about three months ago, that Gheesd 
JBLhan was then dispossessed of his district of Akote, which had been consigned to 
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Ghoolam Nukee Khan, in consideration of an advance of a lakh of rupees^ Gkees^ 
Khan has turned the tables upon Ghoolam Nukee Khan, aud in consideration of 
seventy-fivfe thousand rupees, has had Akote restored to him. Ghoolam Nukee 
Khan’s chance of a reversal is not lost, and ifhe again trust the Minister, vire may 
see him in possession in about two months more. So discreditable is the course 
of proceedings here, impolitic to the last degree, for it must end in so general a 
distrust as to preclude entirely money bargains with the Minister. 


'Madras Spectatou, June'^0, 1848. — Our accounts from Hyderabad continue to 
represent the state of financial matters there as growing worse. The exchequer is 
empty and can no longer be replenished, in consequence of the Sahookars having 
declined to engage in any new transactions. Their foreign correspondents restrict 
their credit, and the exchange business, which forms the staple of that done by them, 
is very considerably restricted. Only one purchaser could be found the other day for 
a good bill on Madras. Pestonjee’s bankruptcy has added, to the previous distrust, 
and there no longer exists a hope of obtainmg improvement tlirOugh the measures 
of Government. The creditoi-s also are too mucli disunited to render it probable 
that any course of action adapted to tlie exigency of the times will be entered on 
by them. Suraj-ool-Moolk is unable to pay the Contingent even, and other parties 
and departments are of course left destitute. As if wearied out by his vain 
undeavours to procure money, he has at lengtli ceased to seek after it, and nego- 
tiates no longer with either Talookdar orSahookar. Under these circumstances an 
outbreak among the claimants on liim might be expected, but they are at present 
more than commonly forbearing. An impression tliat better times may be at 
hand, consequent on the hoped-tbr interference of the Governor General, is pro- 
bably the real cau^'c of the quiescent state of the soldiery. 


Englishman, (/wne 30, 1848. — The following is from Hyderabad, the 16th 
instant : — 

“ Cumurood Deon Khan’s accounts, the adjustment of which the Nixam had 
assigned to a party of his Ameers and Mutusudies, under the direction of Ghoolam 
Hyclur Khan, have just been settled, giving a balance in his favour of 55', 000 rupees, 
with an offset against it, subject to a further investigation of the plunder of some 
considerable places in the Nizam’s dominions committed by his troops acting for 
him on his private affairs. 

“ Cumurood Deen Khan, tliough not in expi’ess terms, admits the justice of 
the settlement. He has conveyed to the Nizam that all his possessions have 
proceeded . from the bounty of His Highness, and that he offers them up wdllingly, 
but as tlie Minister liad passed his accounts for twelve lacs and sixty odd 
thousand rupees, lie begs to be permitted, holding the Minister’s acknowledgment, 
to exact payment from liim out of his private means, but if it be not permitted him 
to do so, on the ground tfiat it is not tl fair claim, he solicits the Nizam to look to 
the misconduct of his Minister, wdio, out of fear or favour, was about to sacrifice 
twelve lacs of His Highness’s revenue. 

“• It would be charity to the Minister to suppose that it was neither fear nor 
favour, nor ignorance and incapacity, — for these disqualify entirely, — but a temporary 
aberration of his proper intellectual fiiculties. 

“ The Sahookars, creditors of Messrs. Pestonjee and Viccajee, are split in regard 
to the manner in which to share ambngst themselves tlic assets of the estate. 
Each man is striving to scramble for bis own, ami almost the whole united body 
here desire to exclude distant creditors from obtaining dividends. 

“ The Minister who has lent himself to work out the views of the creditors, 
not at all considerate or fair towards Messrs. Pestoujee and Viccajee, has prevailed 
upon the creditors to caivy a complaint into the Nizam’s Courts of Justice, the 
decision of which wull be directed by himself. 

“ He is pledged by the Nizam’s orders to pay Messrs. Pestonjee and Viccajee 
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B sum of about Rs. 1,27,030, audit is expected that the Nizam will enforce the 
payment whenever the matter is submitted to him. 

“ The Minister has devised a project of making the most of this payment for 
himself, and offers to account in his bonds for the monies due to them by Pestonjee 
and Viccajeo to such parties as will lend him an additiomil sum. As yet only one 
man, Himmut Ram, has undertaken the speculation ; he has lent the Minister sixteen 
thousand rupees on his bond for Rs. 25,000, inclusive of Rs. 9,000, his claim 
Upon Pestonjee and Viccajee, and has obtained the guarantee of an order on Oomar 
bin Aooz. This is a capital mode of opening a credit to a certain extent, as for as 
the Rs. 1,27,000 vnll go, but that the justice of it towards Messrs. Pestonjee and 
Viccajee and his creditors is questionable, I presume, according to the men of the 
day, is of little consequence. 

“ The Sahookars, who suffer by Himmut Ram’s acts, I hope will trounce luni. 
At all events, Suraj-ool-Moolk, who dispenses justice towards his co-adjutors and 
accessories as another party is described to do, will not fail Himmut Ram, ami 
we shall see him, I hope, losing the whole of his present loan, or by being drawn 
into a new coalition, and encouraged by large jirofits, a larger sum on some future 
day. Himmut Ram’s injustice to his fellows entitles him to no better fate.” 

P^NOLiSHMAN, July 3, 1848.-^The following is an extract of a letter from 
Hyderabad, dated 18th ultimo : — 

“ Some comments belong to the adjustment of Kumurood Been Khan’saccounts, 
which I omitted to make in my former note. Since Suraj-ooI-Moolk’s accession to 
office this is the only account, whilst almost all have been })assed indiscriminately, 
that has undergone examination, and has given the extraordinary result of more than 
12 lakhs of rupees being cut off by the audit, out of a claim of about 12 lakhs ami 
Rs. GO, 000 which the Minister had passed. This instance justiffes the belief (but 
wdiere all is corruption the instance was not wanted) tliat most of the other claims 
will be- found to bo of a similar description. It could not have been imbecility in 
the Minister whicli disposed liijii to sign the accounts, ami one does not know mrero 
to look for the motive unless the Minister has sought his office as a seat of pleasure, 
and best attains his oliject by avoiding its duties. 

“ General Fraser insisted, and w'iththe last degree of peremptoriness as it re- 
garded Poorun Mul, that the accounts of the Sahookars should not be admitted 
without a minute scrutiny into them from their very commencement. The repeated 
adjustment of these gave to the reopening of the accounts a character of injustice, 
while the retrospection of 30 year’s also made tire task of examination, if it were meani 
to deal fairly by them, very arduous ; a difficulty would have also been felt in the 
outset of dir ecting by fundamental rules the mode of adjustment. Much could b<? 
challenged in point of strict fairness that had been sanctioired by the Govermnent ; 
things intrinsically dishonest ha<l been more than tolerated by especial sanction ami 
by prescriptive usage ; they had been claimed as a right in open day, and had been 
adnntted under specific written engagements. Each part and jiarcel would have re- 
quired a distinct adjudication. Most Sahookars had besides been indirectly concerned 
in -district accounts, bringing greater intricacy to an adjustment, and the result, if it 
were resolved to admit of nothing but according to market rates,* to proceed without 
variaRon upon fixed rules, would perhaps have not only been to have annihilated the 
claims of the Sahookars, but t.o have brought them in debtors (I do believe undue 
profits were made so as to justify it) to tlie State. This if it induced, as it nearly 
would, a general bankniptcy of the Sahookars, would have been no considerable revo- 
lution. Perhaps it were better that there should be this revolution in the coranmrcial 
world of Hyderabad than in the general affairs of the State, only too likely a conse- 
' ■ : -- - - , ■ ^ ■ 

♦ Tbi» will ttot be iutolligiblo without explanation. Most of the transactions of the Crovernment wit ft Sahookars 
have been oontiucted b)r blMs^ whether the Minister has received or paid money, and he has been made to pay exorbitantly 
on account of exchange, A Sahookar charmna him Id per cent, interest on a loan has besides exacted a premium of ten 
or twelve percent* on the pretence or fact, Tt ooes not signify which, of having had to sell Company’s papelrto find the 
funds with which he accomm Klated him. On reinvesting he in all probability obtained a profit by the. rates which pre- 
vailed, Overcharges of this nature have been monstrously high, and their audit would uavoil the accounts of the 
Sahbokaifl. 
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quence if affairs are not better managed. But, then, how are these accounts to be 
settled ? From what class of intellect here is a fair judgment to be expected ? and 
where is the integrity to be found that would have dealt equal justice, without taking 
into the balance the Resident being presumed to be a party to the question, the 
power of the State on the one hand, and the douceurs of the Sahobkars on the other. 
Whatever came out of such an examination at this late date would be rank injustice. . 

“It is, however, not to ^ understood why, having suggested tliat the Sahoo-r 
kars’ accounts of long standing should be reopened and examined, the Resident did 
not think fit at the same time to desire an adjustment of the account of the Talook- 
dars, which is of a recent origin, which stands in open account, and by which a 
greater latitude for the commission of fraud, untolerated by especial sanction or 
prescription, is embraced. The settlement of Kumurood Deen Khan’s accounts has 
given the example of what may be expected from the settlement of the ac- 
counts of other Talookdars, But let it be remembered that the settlement was 
made under the special authority of the Nizam. Kumurood Deen has subscribed 
to its justice by his representation to his Sovereign, which cannot be mistaken as to 
its import. I have not seen a man who does not rely entirely upon the integrity 
of the judgment, who is not convinced that the Nizam only desired a fair settle- 
ment-. No such opinion- would attend upon any undertaking of Suraj-ooI-Moolk, and 
in this one fact of an universal preliminary distrust there are a thousand arguments 
for placing the administration in other hands. 

“ It is, again, but too curious a fact that such an account as Kumurood Deen 
Khan’s should have been signed by the Minister if done in an unwary moment. 
Why was the document not recalled to be readjusted, as in the case of Ismael Khan 
of Ellichpore, with wliom agreements were twice signed and twice recalled within 
the twenty-four hours ? Attestation of anything against tlie Minister is scarcely 
procurable, but as'Eusof Khan, a most respectable gentleman, was a party to the 
first engagement, and in consequence informed of all that passed, I presume the fact 
in that one instance is distinctly ascertainable ; the other matter lies with the Vakeel, 
Ilun-ee Kishun. As several accounts have been signed without examination, have 
they all been accredited Under circumstances similar to that which affected the 
execution of the two written -engagements with Ismael Klian ? 

“ The history of the first engagement is, but I am not so certain of my fact, 
that it was obtained through Futteh Ali, the Minister’s Khansamali, who got the 
Minister to sign it at night, when his attendance upon the Minister’s private parties 
at that time, and, as ifis said, admitted companionship, afford him better opportu- 
nities for the exercise of his influence. 

“ I believe Azim Ali Klian was a party to some sort of examination of Kumur- 
ood Deen Khan’s accounts, which had been before ordered by the. Minister. If so, 

I presume Azim Ali Khan did not like dealing with a powerful Pathan Chief, and 
must have carried into the investigation a vast deal of consideratloii for him, — 
consideration overbalancing his regard for his friend the Minister, and the desire to 
do service to the Nizam, who hates him, which he professes to render disinterestedly 
and gratuitously. 

“The Minister asked his friend Oomar bin x\ooz, the Arab Chief, to lend him 
Rs. 90,000, which he declined. He then asked for Rs. 75,000, promising, tO' give 
him charge of districts that he mig-ht pay himself. The Arab said he required no 
more districts ; he has charge of several, yielding revenue more thau 10 lakhs a year, 
all of which are mortgaged to. him, and would not lend the money. The Minister 
desired him to relinquish the districts he holds ; he said he would most gladly do 
so, but expected to be first paid the monies he had lent. The matter ig dropped. 

“ Has the Resident no schedule of the districts held by Arabs^ and the sums 
they have advanced the Government? On the day of their expulsion all this must 
be taken into account. Perhaps the easiest way of settlement, if one Conld get rid 
of all moral obligations, wpuld be to cut their throats. We should have some of pur 
orvn cut, but the balance would be in our favour.’’ 
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Ej^glishman, Jul^ 7, 1848. — The following is an extract of a letter from 
Hyderabad, of the 20th June : — 

. ■ : ■ ■ -- it,. 

“ I have Ayritten you (perhaps) too many letters lately, and I write now 
principally to correct a misstatement. I had told you tliat Himmut Ram lia<l, in 
consideration of being paid by Suraj-ool-Moolk Rs. 9,000 due to him from the 
estate of Pestonjee Viccajee, lent Suraj-ool-Moolk a sum of lls. 1,60,000. This 
is found to be a mistake to this extent, that the transaction, though so arranged 
between Himmut Rarn and Suraj-ool-Moolk, is not yet completed, in consequence 
of Oomar ben Aooz having refused to accept the order drawn upon him by Suraj- 
ool-Moolk for payment of this sum, Himmut Ram reckoned u])ou the guarantee 
of Oomar beu Aooz’s acceptance for his security ; that having foiled him, the 
contract is still depending, and will probably be concluded whenever Himmut Ram 
is put in mind that 1,000, out of the lost 9,000, given to Oomar may procure las 
acceptance. He is too powerful as an Arab Chief to fear Suraj-ool-Moolk’s evasion 
of his claim. There is one pleasant feature in the transaction — the practical 
acknowledgment of Pestonjee’s claim on the Governnicnt. 

“ It is now understood that Bhoekoo Meean, for restoration to all the districts 
formerly held by him, and to Ids military command, pays the Minister 5 lakhs of 
rupees in advance of the accruing revenues. This sum, with 2 lakhs of rupees which 
Sheer Afghan Jung, another Talookdat*, has agreed to advance, the Minister intends 
giving the Sahookars in consideration of another loan which they are to make him. 

“ He has received 5 lakhs of rupees from the above-named Talookdars, 
which he has paid the Sahookars upon the understanding that it goes to the 
payment of their former balances, and has received from them bills for Ks. 4,70,000 
to defray a portion of two months’ pay to the Contingent, 4,50,000 of Avhich consti- 
tutes part of a new loan, the remaining Rs. 20,000 being to be rppaid immediately 
to the Sahookar. 

“ The llrst part of the condition is to pay 7 lakhs to the Sahookars in account 
with their former loans, and to receive consequent upon tliat payment Rs, 6,75,000 
from them on a new account. This carries a benefit of Rs. 25,000 to the Sahookars, 
besides the benefits to be derived by the exchange on the bills they have given. 
The benefits to the Sahookars are substantial, and to the Minister they arc 
imaginary. He desires to have it reported to the Supreme Government that he has 
credit Avith the Sahookars. T presume the qm modo will be reported too. 

“ You shall hear the bargain in the terms of its construction. There is an 
unnecessary involvement in them, but they are not otherwise stated by the jiarties 
concerned. The Sahookars, four months after the expiration of Mohurrum, agree to 
lend the Minister 2,25,000 Rs. a month, commencing with tiiat month, for tAvelye 
months, and the Minister undertakes to pay them 14 lakhs on their old account in 
the first six months, and 15 lakhs on each of the three succeeding months of the year. 

“ The first 14 lakhs are paid by remitting to the Sahookars tin; three first 
payments Avhich they were to make, and by giving them 7 lakhs in the three 
succeeding months, for which, as before described, they make a return payment of 
Rs. 6,75,000. 

• “ What the advantage of old and new accounts may be, besides the stopping 
General Fraser’s cavilling about the examining of the old accounts, I cannot tell. 
If there be no advantage in it, then there is a most unnecessaiy involution in the 
mode adopted for paying a sum of Rs. 24,000 toAvards a debt of 43 lakhs con- 
tracted by former Ministers, which is all that is to be effected within the first six 
months. 

“ Prospectively the Minister is to pay 30 lakhs, and to receive Rs. 13,50,000. 
This will be a substantial refunding of the old debt, but the day of accoinplishmeut is 
still distant. The prospect to the Sahookar of receiving after the tliree fir.st months 
16 lakhs and disbursing AA'ithin that time Rs. 6,75,000 is tempting. But it is said 
they dp not forget that their advances come first, and the payments subsequently.” 
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Englishman, 7, 1848. — “ Proceeding upon the hypothesis that thfe 

orders are given for 1259 Fuslee, and that the entire body • of Talookdars accept 
their own quotas, in reliance upon some reformation ^introducing protection for 
them, and that be not produced*, payment being entirely out of the question, the 
scene that will then ensue, unless the Sahookars be fools enough to be intermediate 
in the transaction — rthat is, to discount these orders, — -will be importunity and exac- 
tion on the part of the Nizam towards hi.s Talookdars, and evasion on theirs, in 
collusion with his Minister. The Nizam’s fears will hardly deter him from enforcing 
by coercion the payment of their acceptances, and either the Talookdars will he 
subjected to duress, or they will derive protection from the Minister forcibly repelling 
his master’s power. It remains but to sec this last act in the drama at the capital — 
the physical collision of the Nizam’s and the Minister’s partizans. In the country 
instances of this sort have occurred, and have been reported in your paper.” 

Englishman, Au<]uatlti, 1848. — The following is from Hyderabad, the 3rd 
instant — 

“ Unless 1 describe murder, spoliation, robbery and oppression, which are 
constantly occurring, and have an unvarying character both in the act and the 
result, I have very little to say from hence. 

“ The financial embarrassments are as before. The Nizam’s family, which 
haYe not received their allowance, or rather a considerable portion of them, for two 
years, are, you may imagine, in great distress. The Nizam has been importunate 
with his Minister to pay them, and has received from him on their account assign- 
ments on the revenues of the country for twenty-eight lacs, a part, a small pai't, to 
be paid in the current Fuslee year, the reinaiuder in the following year. The 
Talookdars were required by the Nizam, on proffering acceptance of their orders, 
to disoount them. ^ They evaded it upon some pretext ; there never is direct denial 
here towards persons in power. The Minister was luixt asked by the Nizam to 

S ecure for liim seven lacs and a half of rupees on the credit of these orders. 'I'lie 
inister professed Ins inability to do so, dcclai'ing he had no credit with Sahookars, 
As a last resort, the Nizam has invited Poorun Mul’s son, Poorun Mul being ill, to 
a cord'ereijce, and is going to employ his own personal credit to raise a sum of 
money upon these orders. 

. “ Oonsideriug the state of parties— -the little (rather the no) reliance that is 
placed u])on Suraj-ool-Moolk’s faith — the ap[)rehen8ion that the Nizam will not 
maintain his own by the exercise of his authority whenever the question becomes 
a contest,, for Suraj-ool-Moolk is always believed to have, if not the open support, 
the good wishes ot tlie British Government, the Sahookars have little encourage- 
ment to lend money ; l)ut still I believe, so much are they attached to the Nizam, 
that something will be effected, and a temporary icdief afforded, sucli as will give 
an appearance of quiescence for some time to the affairs of this State.” 


Englishman, September 8, 1848. — “Sultan Noaz-ool-Moolk has paid tlie 
Minister six lakhs of rupees as a consideration for having his former districts restored 
to his management. It is not given as a nuzzerana ; Suraj-ool-Moolk professes it 
to be a loan ; but he keeps back the condition of the loan ; which is, that in consi- 
deration of an advance of six lakhs of rupees, districts shall be assigned to the 
lender, with a view to the payment of his loan being secured to him from the 
revenues of the districts. It is, in fact, a loan upon the mortgage of those districts. 
That the mortgage may be violated now or on a future day will be no proof against 
that having been the condition of the loan. 

“I hear the Resident sees the Nizam to-niorrow.” 

Englishman, September 27, 1848.— “ Suraj-ool-Moolk resorted to the body of 
th- Sahookars living under the protection of the Besident, and who, from their 
position, have been enabled, with two or three exceptions, to keep clear of loans to 
him, for a loan of five lacs of rupees. This bazar is only’ less opulent than the 
Begum Bazar, having agents in it .from almost aU the large Marwaree foreign 
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%ousp, and able to cash up, upon short notice, a crore of rapees; they declined 
roaking any Ipan without the Resident’s written guarantee. (Query -'Was any 
verbal guarantee proffered by the Minister, and couhi the Resident have given it in 
his private capacity ?) I am putting no idle questibn, for Mr. Dighton can give the 
proof that assurances have been so made by an acting Resident. . It w'as a hazard- 
ous undertaking, and marks the strenuous reliance placed by those officials upon 
their influence, private if you will, but neccssaiily derived from their official position. 

“ There is a story not very credible, as proceeding from a man named Modena 
Sahibit, that Mr. Dighton has prevailed upon Nusub Khan, Boodhun Khan, anil 
Ramaswamy Moodeliar to lend the Minister sixteen lacs of rupees. There is just a 
chance of there being some foundation for the report, as Mr. Dighton’s recent 
recovery of a portion of three lacs of rupees lent by Nusub Khan through him to 
the Ministei', and holding assignments on the districts called his own, and yet in 
some degree under his subjection, for the remainder may liave given some expecta- 
tion to the parties of being able to restrict Suraj-ool-Moolk to the performance of 
his engagements made through Mr. Dighton ; but, however that may be, the story 
assists my purpose. Tf such alone be the means of Suraj-ool-Moolk for meeting 
the exigencies of the State, why, it may be understood, upon the common j)rinc'iple 
that debt is only involvement, that it is no provision to obviate a want. The Nizam 
is said to have made this very observation when Suraj-ool-Mo(»lk projiosed to 
borrow on the revenues of 1200 Fuslee, this being- 1258 — ‘ It was no relief,’ he 
said, ‘ it was further involvency, but if Suraj-ool-Moolk ever did make such an offer, 
it was cajolery ; he cannot borrow, which he has essayed to do, upon the. balance 
remaining of 1259, nor upon that of 1258 ; who would have lent upon the more 
distant income of 1260 ” 


Englishman, 
instant ; — 


October 20, 1848.— The folloAving is from Hyderabad, the 4th 


“The progress of Suraj-oohMoolk in the coudnet of the affairs of the Nizam’s 
(xovernment succeeding his coidirmation to office, on the recommendation of General 
Fraser, has become a matter of more than ordinary interest, • 

“ The first object witli him, seeing tliat General Fraser has told the Nizam 
his Minister is entirely at his disposal, and that lie cannot (how mucli soever he may 
ho privately biassed in Ids lavour) maintain him in oftice by any official interposi- 
tion, has been to pay up to the Nizam the arrears of pension due to his lairdly, the 
pa^’ineiit of which lias been a leading point witli the Nizam, and the ostensililo 
cause of his defection from his Minister, and consequently the Minister’s resources 
are now entirely applied to the object, and the payments to the Contingent, formerly 
his first great object, are left to be made by the British Govornineiit, which has 
already supplied to the Nizam about 00 lacs of rupees. . This sum will form the basis 
of a debt which will become too largo for redemption, hut by an alienation of 
territory upon similar arrangements to the resignation of the Paiskush paid by the 
Company’s Government to the Nizam, which was relinquished to the Oonqinny in 
cGUsideration of a money payment in 1823 or 1822, 

“ The Minister since his apparent reconciliation with the Nizam has paid him 
one sum of two lacs of rupees, which was effected partly from a nuzzerana, and jiartly 
from an advance of revenue ; one portion of it, Rs. 50,000, was actual revenue. Ho 
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held by Ghoolam Nukee Khan are to be assigned to him, necessarily in mortgage. 

“ Ghoolam Nukee Khan is the brother of Sher Afghan Jung, the first man- 
among the talookdai-s in the State, The fauiily is opulent, and possesses almost 
unboiihded credit amongst eapitalists. It may then be understood that the reason 
why Ghoolam Nukee Khan did not himself pay the money and secure the district 
is that he has been overdrawn, and could not be covered by the revenues of his 
districts in any reasonable period, and that if he ever did rely upon the Ministers 
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engagements, his reliance had ceased from tlie unceasing demands made upon him' 
for money, without any regard to the adjustment of former balances, « ^ 

“ Though it may require explaining to you, it is made no question here why 
Abdoolla ben Alee should haA^e lent the money which Ghoolam Nnkee Khan 
would not. I hav.e said the former is a powerful Arab Chief, he is powerfuT to 
maintain his own and more than his own ; it is such persons alone that will now 
have money transactions with the Minister, and as these even will not deal largely 
wnthout the security of territory, we may expect soon to find the dominions of the 
Nizmn mortgaged to them to a considerable extent. The pernicious results of a 
resort to the powerful clans for loans were acknowledged from the first, and we 
perceive, in their now being resorted to, that the Minister is ready to make any 
sacrifice of the public interests of the State to enable him to contiune in office. ” 


Madras Speci’ator, October 25, 1848.- — “ The Minister, I hear, lias carrietl up 
a proposition to His Highness that the Cutwal has incurred, on account of the dis- 
bursement of the State, a debt to Poonm Mull of ten lacs of, rupees. Would His 
Highness but pay the money the jagheers wmuld Instantly be resigned. Suraj-ool- 
Moolk’s denial, Avhich he will certainly make, that any such proposition had been made, 
Avould derive its chief strength from the impudence of the proposition. The style 
of reasoning amongst ourselves is — ‘Could he dare to do so? Is the Nizam such a 
fool as to permit it Assumptions go very little Avay, not any, against lacts, 
and in regard to the present occuiTeiice we might satisfy oxirselves by precedents : 
Mr. D. would not resign his districts — he was supposed to be .protected by the 
Resident— unless the Nizam paid him the accounts, althougli . uiiadjusted and 
unexamined — thirteen lacs of rupees ! ! ! The Nizam paid the money to get his 
districts. 

“ If the MinisUu’ have stated that the ex-Ciitwal owes Poorun .Mull ten lakhs of 
rupees, I pledge myself to procure His Highness an acquittal, in full of all den 4 inds, 
without his paying one rupee.” 

Hyderabad^ IQth October 1848. 


Engusiiman, November 9, 1848. — “ On the 21st a party of five or si.v 
opulent ^iahookars waited upon the Resident with a note from the Minister. The 
purpoi't of the note avus that the Resident should adjust a claim which they make 
against liim as holder of a bond (from another party by purchase) lor the payjnent 
of wdiicli the Resident is guarantee, through the authorised act of a subordinate 
officer. 

“ It was an often-discussed subject, the payment of the hotid as to its entire 
amount had been negatived, and the Resident very properly did not see these 
Sahookars, Avho were dismissed by him with this copimnnieation, that lie would at 
his own proper time s<nKl an answer to the Minister’s note. As the Minister did 
know that the Resident had before disavowed the right of the party to whom the 
bond was given to claim the whole amount for which liability, was expressed in 
the bond, there was a something impertinent in so putting these peoplq upon the 
Resident. The Minister must obviously consider that justice is not with the 
Resident, otlierwise the seeking to confront the Resident with the Sahookars could 
serve no purpovse. But so far the Minister is right that a great deal may be said 
on his side of the question. 

‘‘ The history of the .bond on which these parties claim is worthy of atten- 
tion from its various bearings. The officers presiding over the affairs of Shorapore 
were allowed at one time to countersign the bonds of the Shorapore State iii 
guarantee of payment on the part of the Company’s Government to the holder of the 
bond, and accordingly Captain Geo. Lee by his signature verified and guaranteed a . 
specific loan, which Avas made, Avith his cognisance, by Ltichmun Geer Gosaeen, to 
the Shorapore State. This bond Avas subsequently in the market, and was 
purchased by a third party or parties. These now claim payment on the bond, and 
their right is denied on the extraneous ground that on a subsequent settlement pf' 
accounts with Ltichmun Geer it was found that he had not credited the State Avith 
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»a previous payment, wlucli would liave reduced the amount of his claim, and conse- 
quently entitled him to a bond for a less amount ; in consequence of this, payment 
is offered by the Resident to the holders of the bond, not of its amount, but of the 
sum which according to accounts is now ascertained to he due to Luchmtm (Wr. 
This after-settlement is nothing to the thin! parties. They have pnrcha.sed the 
bond in reliance upon the guarantee, whicli is hound to secure tliem full payment, 
else these guarantees become deceptive, and tend to establish what not aftw |)eople 
concur in believing, that our honour and integrity are only sound where the law 
compels. 

“But another question is raised to invalidate the bond, and that is (it is upon 
no proof) that the bond is vitiated by tlie after-interlineation of a speciiic rate of 
interest, w., two per cent, per mouth, which formed no part of the original writing ; 
it is not said to have altered the conditions of the bond. This in aulhoritative 
places is assumed to be forgery, and the right to clainj upon the bond is denied. 

“ I also am very much disposed to bolievo that the interlineatiojj is no j)ait of 
the original writing. But circumstances connected witli the loan would show that 
the introduction of this rate of interest, although interp^jhitcd, was no fraud, and was,- 
as to effect, without import. 

“ The terms of the bond arc that a certain sum of money was advanced for 
a certain period by discount (by which I mean that the entire intere.st for tlio time 
that the loan was to run Avas deducted in the lirst Instance), but that failiug of pay- 
ment at the stiprdated time, interest (without specilying the rate, so it is jtresunied,) 
wovdd be paid. No spcciUcatiou of interest Avas necessary, for it Avas intelligible 
Avithout it tliat the rate of discount avouW bo the criterion for the rate of ijitei’est, 
that Avas two per cent, per mensem ; and besides this, as the <lealings of l aichmun 
Gccr Avith tlic Sliox’aporc State had never been conducted at a lower rate ot intere.st, 
the rate of discount in respect of this bond and of their oi'dinary dealings in other 
respects heitig one and the same wouhl have formed the basis of^ the aAvurd of any 
Court. It is also to be kept in mimrthat after the expiration of tlic time lixed lor 
payment the creditor repeatedly demanded ])ayment ami Avas I’efused. 

“Captain Lee aA'Us, or ouglit to iiave been, cog-nisant of the entire transaction. 
If he labours under any mistake, or aa'us decoivc-d by the contracting jarties, the 
third parties to the transaction, the purchasers of the bond, arc not to be’ made to 
• suffer by his laches. 

“ I sliall be glad if either you or some other <’ompetent person Avould discuss 
this subject, as a lair understanding of tlie merits miglit lead to justice lj(‘irig done. 
There is no motive for the authorities to do injustice, and there is no thinl party to 
AA'hich the case could he referred. If justice is to bo done to the lioMm’s ol tlio 
bond, it must proceed from the conviction of the ])arties guaranteeing tlie loan. 
The questioms are — 

“1st. — Tliat although A'alue he not received for a bond, Avhether there is not 
liability to pay third pai'tics the full amount according to the bond wlio have given 
value for it. 

“2udly,— As to Avhether a bond being essentially correct in its general 
conditions, 'it can be rendered invalid as to those comlitions by. tlie unauthorised 
interlineations of other Avords, and wdiether if a question could tari.se from that 
interlineation, it Avould not be limited by its purport, and not made to extend to the 
annulment of the whole. 

“It can ncA'cr be abstractedly a rule of justice that a debtor shall not pay an 
acknowledged debt according to admitted conditions to a thir<l party entitled to 
claim, because the second party had coimnitted an offence. Tlie offence of the 
second party is no exemption to the debtor. 

“ Lastly.— -As to whether it can be permitted to persons in authority upon their 
own diodt., or in Council chambers, to pronounce extrajudicially tliat a torgery 
has been committed. They may upon such a supposition refuse to pay, jirovided 
the forgery be Avith the intent to commit a fraud, and the aggrieved parties have 
timir remedy at laAV. But what is the remedy at Hyderabad, Avheie there is no law? 
The guaranteo gl\'en by Gaptain Lee is directly a guarantee ot the Company’s 
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Government, ami for tlie credit of that Government it ought not to be shufiSled off' 
autlxoritatively. I dare say a competent Court to decide the question could be 
formed out of the Subsidiary Force. 

“ 1 hear upon good authority tliat the Sahookars who clamour for payment 
have no lieu upon the bond, which is in the hands of the family of the late Hussen- 
ood-deen-Klian as mortgagee. But the statement need not be altered, as the 
identitication of the proprietor has nothing to do with the merits of the case. 

“ I also liear that the payment called into account against the bond was not 
a previous payment, but one made subsequently expressly in discharge of the bond. 

“ As this payment was not described on the bond, query, does it abstract Irom 
the riglit of the mortgagee to claim the full amount expressed by the bond to be due?” 

Enolxshman, February 2, 1849. — The following is an extract of a letter from 
Hyderabad of the 21st ultimo : — 

“1 have been able to trace the whole course of an action to an end, which 
may bo taken as a tj pe <jf otliei s constantly occurring. 

“ Just ]>receding Snraj-ciol-Moolk’s removal from office, Oornraogeer, a large 
banker, advanced him two lacs of rupees, in consideration of his assigning certain 
di.stricts to Meer Quoiban Ali ; before he could take possession the Minister was 
dismissed, and the incumbent refused to secede. Oornraogeer sent troops to 
dispossess him, and was foiled. 

“ The Nizam desired that Oornraogeer should be made to answer for his 
conduct, and Meer Sirdar, a servant of tine Nizam, was deputed to take cognisance. 
Oorm’aogot'r was held in durance, for tlnxic hours and was released. If it be asked 
why he was held in durance, it was for the eventual purpose of his release ; it is 
to’ be presumed that that was Meer Sirdar’ .s object, and was not unproiitable to him. 
During Mr. Martinks residence his Moonshee was notoriously corrupt, and was 
dismissed I>y the Cfovernment of India for corruption. Tlien the instances were 
but too fre<pient of injunctions, of exhibitions and obstructions, but all temling to 
no direct end but to proKt the Moonshee, and this is the course that events would 
take if the Nizam iicted without a Minister of sullicient weight and authority to 
repress corruption in the srdxordinates. 

“ Oornraogeer, hoixdess of effecting anything by physical vigour, next resorted 
to a negotiation Avitb Meer Sirdar, and promised to pay lum the sum of fourteen 
thousand rupees, to which effect a deed was drawn up and assigned to. tlie party, 
if he would introduce him to tlie Nizam, and as a meau.s of procuring the Nizam’s 
sanction to his introduction Oornraogeer profes.sed to have been in the confidence 
of Suraj-ool-Moolk, and undertook to betray it. He told Meer Sirdar that he 
Avould put the Nizam in possession of tlie false charges against the State, which 
Suraj-ool-Moolk, in conjunction with the Duftarwala, Lain Bahadoor, had inserted 
in its accounts, naming one specific instance, that eiglity thousand rupees which 
were due to himself by Gheean Chund, a private individual, liad been paid to him 
by Suraj-ool-Moolk from the revenues of the country, and had been placed in 
accounts at the debit of the State ; he also professed to be able to specify acknow- 
ledgments of claims against the State which were given by Suraj-ool-Moolk, and 
antedated to appear valid, subsequently to his having ceased to discharge the 
functions of Minister. So far all was proper. But' he undertook besides to 
communicate the subjects of General Fraser’s private intercourse with Suraj-ool- 
Moolk. Tliis was a trick ; all he could honestly communicate would not be worth 
twopence; the whole matter of the conference could refer to nothing but what 
was salutary, as well to the State as to Suraj-ool-Moolk’s personal interests. The 
hook was, hovvever, well baited. But it ceased to be of effect, for whatever estimate 
Meer Sirdar niight have made of such a proposition, he was to be influenced by 
nothing but his own interests. Oornraogeer understood his engagement to Meer 
Sirdar to bo to pay him a sum of Rs. 14,000 on having the districts reassigned 
to Mccr Quorban Ali. Meer Sirdar understood himself to be entitled to receive it 
when he introduced the banker to the Nizam, and the bargain i.s at an end for the 
present. However, I hope to see it resumed before your paixer comes to us. 
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“ Now, as Suraj-ool-Moolk could possess no confidence from General Fraser 
wliich might riot^see daylight, Oomraogeer was holding out a futile expectation 
of something important, to be disclosed, or, what is more likely still, was possessed 
of matters fabricated by Suraj-ool-Moolk to give himself importance, and confided 
to Oomraogeer under a pledge of secrecy in the. full expectation that it would be 
useful to him by being betrayed. Oomraogeer has disappointed him in all ways, by 
keeping his secret at first, when its betrayal would have been useful to Suraj-ool- 
Moolk, and by betraying it at last, when it possibly may be pernicious. The 
secret is all stuff. The misfortune is in the prevailing opinion that it might be 
possible that General Fraser’s attachment to 8uraj-ool-Moolk was of a cliaractcr 
to give the slightest room for the imputation of secret dealings between them,” 

Englishman, March 28, 1849. — The following is from Hyderabad, dated 
the 14th instant : — 

“ Suraj-ool-Moolk has been so upheld as to his conduct and character, that 
general statements Avill establish nothing against the high authority of his 
upholders ; but facts— written facts — are stubborn things, and as these, since his 
removal from office, will be poured upon the public very profusely, 1 purpose from 
time to time furnishing you with some of them, such as will tend to exhibit the 
capacity, the fidelity towards his Government, and the integrity towards the public 
good, Avith which he pursued his measures. He will be found committed towards 
his Government to a deep extent, and if he find indemnity for his acts it will be 
because he has found favour Avith the Supreme Government, whose fiat, nay, Avliose 
leanings, although unexpressed, are law to this Avretchedly subservient Govern- 
ment of the Nizam. 

“ The paper I send in the original Persian, and a translation for insertion in 
your paper, professes to be authority to a jemadar of Ai’abs IVfpn Sui’aj-ool-Moolk 
to raise troops and to dispossess an incumbent Talookdar of his districts. Tho 
history of the affair is that on or about the 7th Zehig, corresponding to Novem- 
ber last, Sui’aj-ool-Moolk, Avhilst his removal from office Avas in contemplation— 
Avhichactually did occur seven days afterwards, on the 14th Zehig — took from Meor 
Ivoorban Ali two lacs of rupeo.s, Avhich he borrowed from Oomraogeer, an especial 
friend of Suraj-ool-Moolk, for Avbich he agreed to give him charge of the districts 
of Amba Jogaee, then held by Kundee Kishuu Kao. 

“ Now the condition of these lai*ge loans by Sahookars to Talookdars for 
appointment to districts, though not acknowledged, is understood betAveeu them, 
and is equally understood by the Government, to be that the Talookdar is not 
virtually but nominally Talookdar, the real Talookdar being the party Avho risks the 
extensive capital on the speculation. 

“ It Avas felt at the time when the appointment Avas m.ade that the 
incumbent, aware th.at a change vvas about to be made in the Ministry, and that 
obedience to the mandates of the then Minister Avould be disaijproved by the 
Sovereign, Avould not resign charge, and consequently Meer .Ki>orban All’s naibs 
moved out of the capital, at the head of a new levy of Ai"abs, to take forcible 
possession.* That they did obtain possession of part of the districts, and have 
maintained their position against the troops employed by Kundee Kishun Kao, is 
at once a proof of their maintaining troops, and of their having employed them in 
the first instance to get possession. 

“ IjJow it appears inconsistent that Oomraogeer, aware in comiiAon Avith 
Kundee Kishun Kao, that there Avas a great likelihood of Suraj-ool-Moolk being 
removed from office, possession of the districts being resisted, should nevertheless 
have ventured to speculate so largely, when the risk of loss was imminent. There 
is no answering for men's motives, but Oomraogeer was an especial friend. 
Oomraogeer was favoured in Avays that have not yet seen the light. 8ui’aj-ool- 
Moolk had impi’essed upon him that whilst General Fraser was his friend the 
Nizam would not have the audacity (‘ Aliquis,’ being of the same opinion, has 
called it ‘ pluck’ ) to turn him out, and Oomraogeer played a hazardous game. 
He bowed to the god in his adversityj in hopes of Avhat he might obtain in his 
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returning prosperity, an(J he hazarded his money, and risked the fate of battles 
on this speculation. Noav it tyill hardly be credited that Suraj-ool-Mool!c could 
have propagated opinions so little to be believed (but why not, since ‘ Aliquis’ 
has professed them) ; but the fact is unmistakeable, for General Fraser on a recent 
occasion is said to Have observed that ‘ Suraj^ool-Moolk lost no opportnhity . of 
inttrnldating the Ni^am, and of endeavouring to make him believe that he "ivould 
be restored to office by the aid ofthe British Government.’ 8ucb opinions as I have 
described were believed, and oontinue to be believed ; they are still propagated 
with considerable assiduity,” 


FNQLiaHMAN, June 13, 1849. — “ The prominent events of the day have been 
that the section of the Saliookars in the interests of Suraj-ool-Moolk, and said to 
be under his direction, — about eleven of thein, — went to the Nizam’s palace to com- 
plain that the Minister had made no satisfactory arrangement about payment of 
their debts, and that they were aggrieved by his confiscating the jaghires they held 
in mortgage from the Nizain’s servants. The Minister’s reply was siinplc : when 
he could efiect his retrenclimont.s, he would arrange a plan for the liquidation of the 
entire debts of the State, not of the Saliookars especially, but he would acknow- 
ledge no debt without informing himself of the base of its coiitmction, and of its 
correctness. In regard to the other, he said the jagliires tvero assigned for services 
pro.spectiycly, or tvere held in endowment of shnires, tenths, &c. Tliat tlic jaghires 
were jiart and parcel of the Nizam’s territories, and the ryots located on tlie 
jaghires the Nizain’s subjects. That the mortgagee liad committed an offence, as 
well as the mortgagor, in presuming to hold the Nizain’s estate in mortgage, and to 
exercise aii authority (it is supremo) which had not been entrusted to him by the 
Sovereign over his subjects. This explanation might have been satisfactory to the 
jNizain. I question whether he comprehended, or cared to compreheml, the rights 
ofthe question. However this might have been, the Nizam was true to his luibits 
of occasional mistaken benevolence : though he refused to see the Saliookars, and 
pressed upon them to go to the Minister, which they deriiiied doing without 
receiving satisfaction, he compliinented them with a grafuity (a zeajut) of five 
Imiidred rupees a day for some seven or eight days, Avhen at length, wearied with 
their persistence, though still soothing them with kind words and fallacious 
promises, he ceased to make the daily allowance, aijd posted chobdars over them to 
urge their return hoiuc. Tlie Saliookars seeing, nlieu they had remained at the 
Nizam’s fourteen days, that their iinportnnity could accomplisli nothing with His 
Highness, and that tlie xMinister’s apathy, not moved to notice them, gave no 
promise of success, inasmuch as they had failed to friglitcn him, they made a sort 
pf comjiroinise with their own dignity, and it Avas settled between them and the 
Nizam that the latter should call them into tbe presence, receive their mizzar, and 
make them assurance that thp Minister in two montlis Avoifid look to their 
accounts ; and they yycro permitted to send a deputy from among themselves to be 
in daily attendance at the palace. The only points' which have any certainty are 
the audience and the nuzzar. The other matters are neither definitive mor certain 
pf any result. 

‘‘The Nizam’s Government rernains in debt to the Company for monies 
adAmnced to the Contingent Avhen Sooraj-ool-Moolk relinquished ottice,*in the sum of 
fifty-four lacs. The Minister proposed to pay the interest of this sum monthly, and 
five lacs a year in discharge qf the lU'i’udpal, The GoA'ernor-General has •declined 
the offer, and has directed that, if immediate payment cannot he ifiade, country 
equivalent to the amount may be ceded. A, sum within four dacs of rupees .per 
annum will coAfer the debt, and the Nizam cannot make. a better bargain. But the 
cursed pride of the Mussulman, degraded as a sovereignty by feaivs or subjection 
throughout the .globe, is oppo.sed to this. Tfie Nizam ohjocts to relinquish territory, 
as degrading to his ancestry. This, to say the least of it, is bad historical know- 
le>lge. For this Government for the last hundred yearn has suffered degradation and 
humiHation under CAmry ^one of its sovorei^us. " it sought the proteetion of the 
I reach, and then of the English, paying for its acquisition. It paid hlack-raait to 
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fte Malirattas. It had the Northern Sircars wrested from it by the EiigUsh, audits 
Lieuteuants of Madras, &c., despised its authority, and usurped independence ami 
the governments entrusted to their charge. Finally it has been compelled, from 
not performing the provisions of the treaty, to raise a permanent force to serve 
contingently with the British troops, and to allow the whole authority over it, 
although paying it near forty lakhs of rupees annually, to go into the hands of a 
foreign envoy, to this extent, that it cannot be employed for the uses of his Govern- 
ment till the Resident is satisfied that the service demanded from it is not to 
prbmote an unjust measure. The Go,verument is hence curbed in its policy, and 
the demand for the services of the Contingent is more or less freipient, dependent 
upon the views of the Resident, and the degree of favour which the Minister might 
enjoy with him. 

“ This Government is called bankrupt ; it is bankmpt in abilities, in capacity,, 
in vigour, but in regard to assets no government in the world is more solvent. If 
its accounts Avere tairly adjusted, its debts, if they amounted to so much, Avould 
not be more than two crores of rupees. To meet its ])resent disbursement, it might 
{•rocure from the Nizam the restoration of country yielding thirty-eight lacs of 
annual revenue, Avhich the Nizam holds jmrtly in payment of his houseliold troops, 
and partly in, mortgage to reimburse his loans made horn his private treasury to his 
own Government ; from this an excess of revenue of about twenty lacs would be 
brought to his Government. Personal jagh ires are alienated to the amount of about 
tAveuty-five lacs of rui)ees (and are mostly mortgaged by the jaghirdars) ; the recall 
of these after defraying every^ just claim would give another saving of fifteen lacs. 
The supj)ression of fraud, and deduction of management alloAvances in the talookas, 
would yield a saving of about ten lacs more at the least. The reduction of paper 
troops, of amomit of salaries, and other economical arrangements — for instance, the 
reduction of tlie salaries of the Princes — w'ould give another saving of at least thirty 
hies of rupees. Shums-ool-Oomra is willing to curtail his owi:^ estate whilst he 
dispenscil with the Ministerial salary and penpiisite in tlie sum of seven lacs. The 
aggregate of these gives eighty-two lac.s, the savings being moderately computed. 
The debt (I haVe not included that to the Company') might be entirely cleared in 
three years, allhough assets did not fall in to Government by the audit of false 
accounts, and each following year carry an ample .inconic to tlie private treasury 
ol the Nizam, sutficient to reimburse him over and over for his advances. 

“ There is but one thing Avanting — the man to do the Avork. They say the 
Nizam is impracticable. The Minister should have a lucid statement draAvn up, 
take the ilesident Avitli him to Court, urge the necessity of economy upon the 
Nizaiu to save his independence, quote Lord Ellenlxnongb’s circular letter as to his 
assertion of the paramonrit authority of the English Government, and the sacredness 
ot the obligation it involved to interfere to prevent injustice and misrule, and 
finally to impress upon the Nizam that the English, to the discredit of their name 
and a proper regard for justice, had been already too long forbearing. It is absurd 
to say the Nizam is impracticable ; he is so because the fortitude is Avanting to 
approach him in the language of truth, and to point out his dangers to liim.” 

Englishman, August 17, 1849. — The folio Aving is from Hyderabad, the .3rd 
instant : — 

“ The Resident has Avritten a fourth letter Avithout receiving any ansAver 
I’egarding the pay'ment of the Nizam’s debt to the Company. The Nizam comes to 
no decision, and I do not hear that he is efficiently instructed as to the course he 
should pursue. We hear of project after project for paying the debt, all and each 
of sufficient efficacy if they were carried out, but all and oacli obstructed by such 
slight impediments that it is a wonder they are allowed to prevail. Of time there 
seems to be no reckoning made, but too apparent by the ineffectual urgemy cf the 
Resident, ineffectual Avholly'; as not even to procure an ansAver, but when tlie tirue 
of reckoning comes its rapidity will appall. 

“I do not know whether I told you that the Minister, relinquishing his first 
project, had fallen into the old device of sustaining the disbursements of the day by 
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obtaining advances from the Talookdars of a quarter’s revenue. This was altogether 
a bad scheme, of the defects of which the Minister was sensible, ?ind had effaced it 
from his system of administration ; but as it was revived, it was still more miserable 
to see that it was ineffectually proposed. The Sahookar distrusted a Government 
which was not retrenching, and no credit with them was open for those whose 
resources for payment were dependent upon the Government. The new Talookdars 
were either favoured, or could raise no money. A recent act, however, of the 
Minister gives the promise that the exaction will be cmried out with vigour. You 
have been infonnea that the faction of the Arjibs is sufficiently powerful to control 
the Government in every measure in which it chooses to take a part ; hence it was 
conjectured that the exaction of an advance would not be urged upon the Arab as 
upon other Talookdars. We are glad, however, to see that the Minister has not 
been wanting in this instance in vigour. A large and powerful Talookdar and 
Chief, Oomar bin Aooz, has been required to pay two lacs of; rupees in advance, 
and has paid it. He stipulated as a condition that his back accounts should be 
immediately authenticated by the Minister’s official signature. This was peremp- 
torily denied, and the Arab was desired to relinquish his . districts, or to pay the 
money. He conceded the point, and paid the money. 

“ In respect to the Arab, it is a measure of no small vigour ; it implies that 
the Minister will not sign his account without scrutiny, and that he is prepared to 
bring the question of the restitution of the Nizam’s districts from his Arab Talook- 
dars, on his^ mandate, to immediate issue. The fiiends of the Arabs say his back 
accounts are signed. I hear not, I hope not, (there is no believing assertions of 
any sort,) for then it will be evinced to all that the Arabs continue powertul enough 
to prevail against the Government, and to command justice, in the form they shall 
understand it to be justice, against its subjects. 

“ The Resident asked the Nizam what his orders were in regard to the 
payment of the debt due to his Government. His Highness replied that his 
Minister h.ad offered to discharge it by an annual payment of five lacs. He 
disapproved ^of the proposition, and would have stipulated to pay twenty-seven 
lacs the first year, the remaining twenty-seven in two subsequent years. The 
Resident must have felt that little weight could attach to the performance of a 
stipulation for which the means were wanting, and replied to His Highness’s ques- 
tion as to whether the Governor General desired the whole amount should be paid 
at once that he had communicated His Lordship’s instructions to His Highness. 
The Nizam is not yet aware Avhat practical difficulties are ; he has some money 
left in his treasury, and. unless some opulent persons (there are such) die to add to 
his store, that will be soon consumed, in a year perhaps, and then the necessity for 
constructing a good Government will be felt, but whence is it to come ? There is 
a sad, sad destitution of abilities, and whilst there is now hopelessness, perhaps it 
will be best to allow the Nizam to ruin the State with his own hands. 1 rather 
think we should no longer take account of the structure of his Government, or of 
the Minister whom he may appoint to conduct it. The sooner it comes to that 
point at which reform, for the sake of its very existence, must bo made, the better.” 

Enolishman, August 24, 1849. — “ The great affair of Government is to provide 
money, and arrangements of the former character are contemplated for effecting it. 
Besides the debt of 54 lacs to the Government of India, which the Nizam professes 
his ability to pay immediately, a monthly supply of about Rs. 3,26,000 is required 
for the pay of the Contingent and certain other disbursements which are made 
through the Resident. About or a littlft more than two lacs are required to pay 
the expenses of the Nizam and the pensions of his family. The Minister of 
Finance has arranged with a section of the Sahookars tW they shall pay 
Rs. 1,75,000 moutldy to the Resident (more than that they decline advancing), for 
which they are to receive orders on the revenues as before,, and the rest is to be 
supplied by Talookdars. Amongst them Shw Afghan juhg, who is to be restored 
to his districts, paying a nuzzerana of five lacs, and advancing five lacs, for the 
restoration, pays one lac monthly (always an advance from the revenues), Ghoolam 
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Nufcee Khan fifty thousand^ and Mookib AH fifty thousand, and soon, till the 
sum required is (jompleted. Now this plan contem|)lates no improvement ; it is in 
the last degree vicious, for it leaves out of the question entirely parent to other 
parties, and is no improvement in finance, for all that it does is to borrow upon its 
own resources. It can only, then, be considered as bringing an accession to the 
resources of the State. If the Dufturdars, like Surabool-Moolk, resolve upon not 
jmying the Sahookars, there will be a collision of wit between the Sahookars and the 
Dufturdars, and it remains to be seen which party will carry its object. 

“ The Nizam has a notable project for paying the fifty-four iacs of rupees ; it 
must succeed, for so long as there is wealth in the country how can any project of 
the Nizam fail ? His Highness is besides said to possess twenty-two lacs of rupees 
in his treasury at Golconda, and twenty-five in that of the city. But there is one 
incomprehensible part of his project : he is negotiating with the Sahookars to 
receive fiom him in cash (it will bring so much more money into circulation), 
ten lacs of rupees of their former debt, and to lend him twenty lacs of rupees, 
a ' new loan, at six per cent, per annum, for which His Highness gives orders 
on his revenues payable in the year. This will not take effect ; the Sahookars 
contemplate a gradual advance of the twenty lacs, upon the calculation that 
having received ten Lacs, before they have paid away the whole of that 
sum on account of the loans, payment on their orders oi Government will bo 
sufficiently early to secure their further advances, and so on to the last stage of 
their advances. Their project is so to graduate their advance as not to pay the 
Nizam at anytime more money than they receive from him, the ten lacs forming the 
basis. The project will fail, for the Nizam requires an immediate loan to contribute 
to the payment of his debt to the Company. If the project be ever earned out-, the 
Sahookars must suffer. The Nizam is decidedly honest in his intentions, but the 
honestest man in the w'orld without resources cannot pay. The Nizam instead of 
paying to the Sahookars thirty lacs to get twenty had better pay the extra ten to 
his starving troops. 

“ P.S. — Sher Afghan Jung has negotiated a change of the original terms on 
which he is to be restored to his former districts : .he pays a nuzzerana of four lacs, 
receiving credit for a lac and a half which he advanced His - Higlmess during the 
interval between Suraj-ool-Moolk’s removal and Shums-ool-Ooinrah’s appointment to 
office ; and instead of five lacs in advance of the revenues he pays six lacs by 
monthly instalments of .one lac of rupees. 

“ Lain Bahadoor knows best why this change has been made. General 
Fraser’s reply to the Minister’s communication respecting fhe annulling of 
Ramaswamy’s contract was, that as his contract for five years had been sent 
through hiiii, ho« desired to know for what offence it was to be annulled. Why was 
not a similar movement made in regard to Pestonjee’s contract, which had more 
than passed through his hands ? it had received by express desire an authentication ; 
then now unwary it is to let these contracts pass through his hands if they bind him 
to interfetencc.” 

Englishman, September^, 1849. — The following is from Hyderabad letters 
of the 1 9th ultimo : — 

“ I wrote to you two or three days ago that the Sahookars had advanced the 
pay of the Contingent on an understanding with the Dufturdar, Lalu Bahadoor, that 
the Talookdars would reimburse them in eight days. 

“ One of these accidents has occurred, which, though constantly occurring, yet 
most extraordinarily they have not contributed to give these Sahookars the benefit 
ordinarily derivable from experience. The section of the Sahookars running 
concurrently with Lalu Bahadoor and Suraj-ool-Moolk, who were to find the funds — 
something more than two lacs — not agreeing amongst themselves as to their 
respective proportions, Lalu Bahadoor applied to Prem Sookh Doss to make up the 
deficit. This Sahookar declined entering upon a joint transaction, — they had 
chouBed him in the affair of Mr. Dighton’s bank, — but said he would advance, if Lalu 
Bahadoor so directed it, the whole required amount. 
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“ The other party, having their jealousy aroused, in their precii)itation tcf 
prevent their competitor taking the lead and gaining credit with the Nizam, paid 
the money without securing themselves by procuring engagements from the 
Talookdars, The Contingent has been paid and the usual laxity of the Goyern- 
inent, which pervades all things, embraces the carrying this into elfect ; nay, more, 
the Talookdars decline furnishing engagements to pay in eight days, and will Qul^ 
engage to pay in one. and two months, and then only if they retain charge of their 
districts. 

“ The Sahookars have been urgent with them not to recede from their first 
engagement, but have used bad special pleading for their object. They have said 
the revolutions here are so constantly occurring, and the engagements of the one 
Minister ai-e so invariably broken by his successor, that there can be no reliance 
upon their holding their districts so long. The Talookdars have -made correct 
deductions from the argument and have said, ‘ Then there is the greater reason 
why we should not embark our own funds.’ 

“ It will be somewhat curious if Lain Bahadoor should have put the Talookdars 
upon receding from their engagement. So they say, and it is certain if Lain 
Bahadoor insisted upon the agreement made through himself being carried out, the 
Talookdars would not dare refuse compliance, Lalu Bahadoor prefers the interests 
of the Talookdars ; his hands are often in their pockets, rarely in those of the 
Sahookars.” 


Englishman, 8, 1849. — The following are extracts of letters from 

Hyderabad of the 24th and 25th ulfirno : — 

“ The Nizam, called on, besides maintaining his Government, to provide 
monthly the pay of the Contingent, and to discharge a debt of fifty-four lacs of 
ruiiees to the Oom^jany’s Government, has developed his financial plans, which are 
of the character of the former times ; they are to consist of advances from Talook- 
dars, of confiscations from certain parties, and of the sale of jagliires. 

“ Shums-ool-Oomra is required to jmy a sum of money variously stated at any- 
thing between eleven and thirty-five lacs of rupees. This system will necessarily, 
from tlxi wants of the State, if not now, on a future day, be extended. The 
Talookdar Slier Afghuu Jung pays about ten lacs of rupees ; ten lacs of rupees-*^ 
the long-neglected offer — are to be immediately called in fr,om Ellichpore ; Sultan 
Nuwaz-ool-Moolk, Moohib Ali, Ghoolam Nukkee Khan, and Kimdee Kishan 
Rao are required to advance money, with a host of others. Suraj-ool-Moolk, 
who has been honoured witli the restoration of a jaghire for some political purpose 
known only to the Nizam’s mind, has paid a lac of rupees for the restoration. 
With Raja Ram Bux there is a negotiation to restore him his former jagliires, 
yielding an annual revenue of about four lacs of rupees, for a fine of five lacs, and 
Fukhuroon Moolk, to whom his jagliires, yielding something more than two lacs, 
were restored on*a promise to pay three lacs, has returned the grant, being either 
unable or unwilling to pay the money. I believe the last, for he is reputed to be 
rich, and there is good sense in his conduct. . • 

“ It is not difficult to see that with renewed embarrassments there is nothing 
to relieve the Government from their recurring the more quickly because of these 
financial measures which remove, by the dispensing of the jagliires, a considerable 
amount of revenue from the State ; resort will be had to the same course, and will 
be repeated till the system dies of exhaustion. These measures bring no relief— I 
mean those of advances and sales of jagliires ; it is a reconstructing upon the same 
old rotten base, becoming less stable with every coming day ; not so the measure 
of sequestration. Individuals possess exorbitant wealth of which they havo 
plundered the Government ; the recalling of this would be a neiy source, and: 
conducted with consideration towards parties in consideration that plunder in every 
shape has been tolerated, even to the acquiring right by prescription, need be no 
very great hardship. The amount recovered would be considerable, both in the 
actual handling of the coin and in the annihilation of claims ; and it is quite 
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impossible the Nizam should not come to it at last. But the misfortune is that the 
employes of the Nizam are, to a man (Ghoolam Hj^der Khan excepted), sordid, and, iu 
all the meaner affaire of life, of desperate enterprise. Of that which the Nizam would 
draw from the plunder committed on him by other parties more than half would go 
to those whom he employed to receive his moneys, the demand, of course, as the 
consideration for payment to the intermediate parties, being considerably reduced. 
The measure of an audit of the accounts in every department of the State was 
CGiitemplated by Shiuns-<pol-Oomra, and in conjunction with such aid as he intend- 
ed to bring to its affairs, and with the retrenchments be would have made, the 
State would have been effectually, relieved. I now hear that his plans were 
matured, drawn ont upon paper, and were to liave been submitted to the Nizam, 
They have been sePt in since his removal, but, whatever they mighthave l>een they 
are now. waste paper. The Sahookars who had offered to advance the Nizam 
eight lacs of rupees a month on condition of Shums-ool-Oomra being sent out .of 
office now deny, well attested as the fact is, that they ever made such an offer. 
But though the Nizam may fail to procure money from this source, yet if he carry 
out his measure of sequestration vigorously we shall have an over-abundant treasury. 
Some portion of it will drop into the Sahookars’ wallets, we shall be all alive and 
kicking for a time, but it is the last flickering of the lamp. 

“ if tlfe Sahookars could have got Suraj-ool-Moolk, the eight lacs of rupees’ 
bargain would have been made ; but they would then have turned the .wheel, prizes 
would have fallen in to them, and accelerated the financial ruin of the State. The 
only counterpart is that the Sahookars might have been committed to a part of 
the amount of tlie. first advance. 

“ It is time we sliould hear from His Lordship, but tliere will be no want of 
right policy if matters are left alone for a time, though I hardly e.xpoct the Nizam, 
loving this state of abeyance, will show his plans. The question may be asked 
him, and an explicit answer extracted.” 


SriiCTATpR, Septemher 14, 1849. — From our cori’espondent at Hyderabad : 

“ The rumour of which I had apprised you regarding Suraj-ool-Moolk’s 
rcappoiiitmeut to the Ministry has entirely subsided. The prevailing opinion now 
is that His Highness, if he be porioitted, will reappoint Raja Ram Bux. 1 very much 
fear that the false positions which His Highness will a(lo])t will involve him in 
j)erplexity, and betray him into measures not of his own choice ; however that may 
be, if he appoint Raja Ram Bux, or any other person, the administration will 
not he ! pnducted as before. The office Avill now l)c held at the Nizam’s palace, 
instead q ' the Minister’s ouse, and the greater facility of access to the Nizam 
which this will afford will te an advantage. It is, however, another question as to 
whether His Highness’s superintendence, &c., &c., will he productive of any good. 

“ He gives up a great deal of his time to the affairs of his Government, and 
instructions are issued on most occasions at the time, hut the functionaries of 
Government seem to exercise thejr discretion not nnfrequently as to tlie carrying 
them into execution. There is always this reservation, that His Highness, 
inexperience'd in the affairs of State, may possibly correct his decisions upon 
obtaining further information and having other views presented to him upon the 
subject. This would be a salutary state of things if the functionaries who exercise 
their judgment on His Highness’s acts were honest, but as the case is quite opposite, 
the counteraction which proceeds from them is referable not to their fidelity to His 
Highness’s interest, but to sorne purpose of private advantage. With his taste for 
conducting in detail the affairs of his Govefnment I do not see what hope is left 
to the country. Perhaps the opportunity would be rightly and properly afforded 
His Highness of exercising his own judgment in the construction of his Ministry 
and in the aUiftinistration of his affairs if the alternative— the only alternative — tH 
a bad Government he interference on oUr part or absorption. In that case neither 
His Highness nor his’advocates could have anything to complain of.” 
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ExatiSHMAN, Sqjtemljer 1849,r— The following is from Hyderabad^ the 
5 th instant 

“ The Nizam, as I foresaw, has extended his confiscations, but it has not yet 
become a system — 1' presume, more from Avan t of arrangement and information than 
inclination. It might possibly be good policy to direct the confiscations against 
individuals insulatedly, so as not to raise up factions, but I am not disposed to 
think so. The Nizam is too much assured of his power and his strength to fear 
any combination in his Government ; he has the power of your Subsidiary, and 
Avitli it tliat of your whole Government eventually, with him. But whilst I believe 
tliat no factions will rise up against the Nizam — for, in despite of mismanagement, 
Avhieh by the bye is attributable to past times, he is beloved, understood to be beue- 
volent; and to desire the Avelfare of all in his State except those against whom his 
mind is temporarily poisoned by vmfavourable reports from his minions— I appre- 
hend there will be constant insurrection directed against the powerful chiefs and the 
heads of departments of the State. - His Highness desired the attendance of the 
grandsons ot Rajah Chundoblall, and directed them to pay to the Government the 
hoards of tlieir fatlier and grandfather (the last had been notoriously poor), which His 
Higliness understood to amount to five krores of rupees. Now as nothing of this 
amount was traceable His Highness might have understood that his informants had 
deceived him, and might with it have distrusted the sound sense of th6 party Avho 
could credit the possession of so much wealth by any person at Hyderabad. His 
Highness is no mati of business, or he might liave understood that it was impossible, 
however it miglit liave been vested, to conceal so immense a sum entirely. There 
could not be commei-cial credit for it in his dominions and not known. It must 
have gone to add to the dealings of some opulent banker in too marked a manner 
for mistake. So large a sura could not have been remitted, though at certain 
intervals, without being detected as to the fact of remittance by the Huctnations it 
would occasion in ^he market ; neither bullion nor jewels could have been purchased 
by it without tHjually exciting attention, and the money could not have been buried 
without employing a host of bildars, who must have been confidential indeed to 
have been so etuployed. Besides if we take into calculation that the interest, two per 
ce7>t. per month, which llaja Chundoolall paid, doubled the capital every three years, 
there is something monstrous in supposing, admitting the Nizam’s revenues to be 
two and a half krores a year, that a fortune of five krores could be reared wheti the 
three years’ purchase of the fee simple of the whole revenue of the State would only 
amount to krores. Chundoolall was impi-ovident, Raja Ballapursad, his son, 
parsimoni«»ns ot his hoards in bullion, in cash, and credit with houses of business • 
his tatlier extorted teu’lacs from him, and the Nizam fifteen. His opportunities did 
not permit hiin to acquire more, and if he have any property concealed — not 
unlikely — it Avill be under five lacs. ‘ . 

“ No money was forthcoming, and His Highness in consequence took a 
penalty bond trom these young gentlemen, and desired that the resumed jageers, 
which had been restored to their father, should . be again resumed, and an allow- 
ance of Rs. 18,000 per annum for their maintenance made from the treasury, 
d'he in tendon, exists, but who will pay it, or who Avill ever press upon the Nizam’s 
necessities the propriety of canying his grant into effect ? The English Govern* 
m:)Mt Inas acknowledged OhundoolaU’s services ; it bad gone the length, in con- 
sideration of them, of pledging support to him. Would not political considerations 
justify tl»e exercise of some intervention on the part of our Government in favour 
of his .sons, or is our security such Lord Ellenborough’s speech on the. prize 

property ot Lahoiv) that political considerations for the future no longer exist in 
our councils? 

“ The Nizam had agreed to receive, besides an acquittance for two lacs and 
»half ot rupees whicli Sher Afghan Jung had advanced during the- last vacancy 
in the admhiistration, a sum of Rs. 1,75,000 for restoration to his former districts, 
and measures had been taken to put him in possession -of -thep, but being 
inforn)ed that Sher Afghan Jung had otfered nine lacs of rupees to Shums-ool- 
Oomra, His Highness ordered Goolam Hyder Khan to demand' t^at^^^^s^ 
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Qoolara Hyder Khan proffered on the part of the Talookdar a payment of a 
nUzzurana of three lacs, and five lacs in advance of the revenues. His Hio-hness 
rejected the offer ; he considered the advance as no special accommodation” since 
any other Talookdar would make it, and declared his intention of not I'eceiving less 
than six lacs for the nuzzurana, giving an aggregate, with the advance, of 8^ lacs.” 

SrECTATOii, October '6, — “ The Nizam has confined Raja Toolja Pnrshad, 

the contractor for city customs, for declining to pay two lacs of rupees, which His 
Highness claims as due to his Government. The contractor refers to accounts 
and to the testimony of Shums-ool-Oomra, but His Highness’s exaction excludes 
all reference. Other necessities will produce other exactions. If the money 
coming from insulated parties at distant periods were pulled in in an aggregate sum 
■^I believe the better wox'd is ‘in a lump’— it might, indeed it ivould, go a great 
way to do the State ‘service, always provided it ivere applied to a right purpose. 

“ The condition of the Government has nearly reached its acme. Sahookars 
will not lend it money. . The powerful clans hold back, and Talookdars will make 
no further advances. Raja Ram Bnx, v/ho literally -subserves the Nizam, is 
nothing but an executive officer. lie has no power to change, none to bestow 
nor withdraiv, consequently he has no control, whatever of credit or discredit may 
result from his ministry ; he is no further a sharer in it than that he ought not 
to have undertaken an administration upon these terms; The Nizam is obviously 
partial to him ; results have shown that he prefers liim as Minister to any other 
person, but I doubt whether Raja Ram Bux has the influence with the Nizam 
which others around him possess. Their constant access to him, and long- 
established connection, would give predominance to their views over the ministry, 
and the Minister must be content, if he retain office, to preside- over n Government 
nominally, which, whether it be ill or well x*egulated, can affect him but as being 
too subservient, as sacrificing character from ambition, worse still if for money. 
But I question whether anybody be.sides Shums-ool-Oomra wofild dare to resist 
the Nizam from motives to do him service. Suraj-ool-Moolk did so from 
believing the Nizam’s cowardice — ‘ Aliquis’ called it want of pluck — placed him 
beyond the reach of his power. He now affirms he has no happiness separate 
from Ills Sovereign’s favour. 

“ Hyderabad, 26tli Sepiember 1849.” 

Englishman, October 3, 1849. — “ The 'falookdars have reimbursed immense 
sums, but as all this was paper money the remission of the debt of the Govern- 
ment, which they never expected to recover, their wealth is not impaired ; thereby 
the Sherista<lars and Jamadars will supply funds to the Government whenever 
to its need it can add vigour.” 


Englishman, Oeb^her 5, 1 849. — The following is from Hyderabad, tlie 2.1st 
ultimo : — “ If is said that the Minister mean.s not to refund immediately the 
advances which were made to the Government by Shums-ool-Ooinra’s new nominees 
to the coilectorates. A party complain of this proceeding making a distinction 
between the measure as adopted ny Sliums-ool-Oomra and as now contemplated 
by Raja Ram Bux. They allege that Shums-ool-Oomra’s measures affected old 
Talookdars notoriously fraudulent, whilst these new men can have iio pecuniary 
claims on the part of Government against them. The question of what is just and 
proper on these occasions is difficult to decide. If the payment of debts is to be 
postponed, I do not see what character of a debt- or how its age can be made to 
admit a distinction ; none was admitted by Shuras-ool-Oomra (as in the case of 
Meer Koorban Ali, who had received a new apjxointment, and had within tJi^‘ 
preceding fifteen days advanced two lacs of rupees), and I think very properly so". 
The disadvantage of admitting any debt formed by a preceding ministry would HI 
only to shackle the succeeding administration, and policy would suggest that such 
elmms sliouUl by no means have a preference, as the tendency would be to 
encourage a system of fraud of whicu I consider it to be the parent ; and as 
ministers have been seen to resort to it under the pressure of their exigencies, and 
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arc not likely under similar circumstances to discontinue the practice, the Jifizam 
might find liis advantage in so prejudicing these claims as to prevent their recurr 
x*ence, by withdrawing the lenders from making enjrascements found to be unpro- 
Htable, 

“One conclusion is certain, when Kumur-ood-deen Khan is disallowed twelve 
lacs of rupees which he claims against Government; when Slier Afghun Jung 
remits to Suraj-ool-Moolk a balance of twelve lacs of rupees claimed by him against 
the Government ; when Bishun Chund has a balance often Ips, as part only of his 
accounts, withheld from him ; when Sher Afghuu Jung had offered Shums-ool-Oomra 
nine lacs of rupees to have his districts reassigned to him; when Rung Row offers, 
to receive Rs. 2,75,000 in lieu of a balance of eleven lacs of rupees which he claims, 
and his proposal is refused by the Minister, who affirms that a sum of eight lacs 
.surjilus beyond this balance wull be established against Rung Row — that the gains 
of these and such persons {we iuordinate, and that they are not honest gains. I 
should say that although there is no mistaking the fact that Sher Afghun Jung 
liad offered Shiuus-ool-Oomra nine lacs of rupees for the restoration to his charge 
ruf his resumed districts, the Nizam has been betrayed into giving them hack to him 
for a sum of about four lacs of i-upees, or three, I am not certain which. 

“It is affirmed that Raja Ram Bux has offered the Nizam the aid of sixty lacs 
of rupees, thirty lacs to be paid immediately, and that he is in negotiation with 
Arabs to lend him the money. It follows that he thinks the credit of the Govern- 
ment exists now with persons of that nation alone, as honesty in point of morals 
makes no distinction of the parties it deals with. If the Government find the credit 
with the Arabs and Pathans which its other servants and subjects deny it, it will be 
only because those nations have greater power to enforce their rights, which they 
will secure by having liens or mortgages, possession being assigned upon districts, 
or, if concealment of that position be designed, by getting tlieiv own creatures 
apjiointed to the charge of those places from whence payment is to proceed to them. 
'J hese people have been heretofore intermediate to the dealings of the Sahookars, 
conducting the transactions in their ow'ii names as affording them greater security, 
and have thence appeared laige capitalists. It was impossible that persons 
possessing the power they did should not have grown rich under this despoiled 
Government ; and they are rich, but not to the extent which was assumed, judging 
from their former dealings. The wdiole wealth of the country is centred in Talook- 
<lars, in Arab and Pathan Chiefs, and in Hindoo Bheristadars ; the Sahookars are 
MOW' companUively poor. Besides these persons very few' possess w'oalth. 

“ The Govenioi-General reads the Nizam a lecture about his frequent changes' 
of the administration, tells him that it requires time' to correct abuses, claims a 
right to advise him, and says tliat if the debt to tlie Oompajiy be not paid till the 
end of 185Q the Governor-General will take his own measures for the interest of 
Ills Government. His Lordship has been lenient in the time he lias given, and the 
whole tone of tlie letter implies his unw'illiugness to interfere in the Nizam’s alFairs. 

1 wish the Nizam could beinade to understand that circumstances may often wrest 
an individual, more frequently a Govenuftent, froni its purpose ; and when such 
as the following disquisitions are on the records of Goverument, that* w'hich has, 
been before advised and acted upon may be again brought into operation. The 
principle is to let the Nizam’s Government Avalk its own course, but if it totters on 
the way ami can’t complete its journey it will be neighbourly to lend it a hand, 

“ I have argued that the Government is right m postponing payments to its 
creditors. Not to be misunderstood, 1 must explain that I mean to say there can, 
be no measure more justifiable to the Nizam’s Government than suspension of its 
jiayments for a time, since it can only by, adopting that course retrieve its affairs, 
atid, though late, do justice to all, unless indeed by borrowing it consolidates i|ts 
dfbts into one account. In default of that, indeecj, if not to be aecomplisKed by ito 
credit, it ought to resort to the only method left felt, of employiiig its resouroos to, 
retronch, and using the surplus which that may leave to the discharge , of all. 
obligations. It can so retrieve its alSairsatui redeem its character.. 1|ut if a Minister 
do not take his measures with that end in view, the postponement to pay wi)l be, 
£2 
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Stit the symptom of dishonest intentions, or rather, as I shall believe, of incapacity 
or want of energy, for there can be no possible motive, unless personal fear influ- 
ence it, to oppose retrenchment. It is very leghimate to a government to declare 
bankniptcy. The Nizam’s Government must inevitably, for want of immediate 
resources to assist it in retrenching, resort to that as the alternative to a suspension 
of payment. 

** I9th Sept-^l hear that Ram Bux has not yet gone the length of making 
proposals to Arabs and that sort of persons for loans ; his application has yet only 
been made to Sahookars for a loan towards completing a sum of five lacs of rupees, 
and has been entertained upon the condition of good assignments on the revenues 
being made to them. This sort of arrangement will bring no financial aid to the 
Government, and it has. professed its inability to give the required security. These 
five lacs, if lent without the required security, will test ih some degree the credit 
of. the Minister. 

“ The Resident, whose treasury is low, in reliance upon the abovementioned 
payment being made to him according to engagement, postpones drawing bills, 
and hence the piyment, to be in time, must be made within the next ten days. 

“ Raja Ram Bux yesterday attended the Court for the first time since his 
appointment, as the attendance is not daily. I do not conclude there was error in 
my information, but that the intention is changed. The two leading Arabs have 
declined lending money, though demand was made for only five lacs of rupees. I 
understand the Arabs and Pathans were reckoned upon for thirty lacs, and indeed 
one of the latter, Boodhun Khan, offered to lend Shums-ool*Oomra ten lacs, which 
the latter declined.” 

Spectator, October 15, 1849. — From our correspondent at Hyderabad : 

The financial credit of the Government seems to have broken down entirely. 
A sum of eighty thousand rupees is paid on the 1st of every month for the 
Contingent. This, which has been paid for several months past with punctuality, 
and which the Sahookars, under the completion of certain terms to be arranged 
for each separate loan, had engaged to pay, has not been paid by them this month, 
nor has the treasury of the State paid it. The Government has not been able to 
• give assignments, from their preoccupatibn, to the Sahookars, which is the pro- 
bable cause of their drawing back, but why the treasury does not pay it can be 
explained in no other way than by the supposition that the Nizam, who expected 
to find a resource of 60 lacs extra from Raja Ram Bux’s administration, is kept 
ignorant of the state of the credit of his Government. 

“ There was also an engagement to pay the Resident a sum of five lacs of 
rupees, part of the debt of 54 lacs, during the last month. Strong assurances 
that the engagement would be kept must have been made to the Resident, for in 
reliance upon this money coming in time to meet the demands upon his treasury 
he postpone 1 drawing upon his Government till the last moment, and necessarily 
drew at a disadvantage. A demonstration, however, was made of promptness to 
pay this money ; a large beutique was hired in the Resident’s bazar, a lac of 
rupees on six elephants escorted by guards was brought to it, and there was a 
sensation and excitement throughout the bazar ani city as if this boutique was 
shortly to overflow with wealth. This occurred six days ago. The boutique is in 
statu quo, and it is now understood that the money was lent by Booduu Khan 
with a peremptory injunction that it should not be paid into the Resident’s 
treasury, its ultimate destination, until the Government had executed the con- 
ditions — -the assigning territory to him in mortgage, and the acknowledgment of a 
former balance, in consideration of which k present loan was to be made. The 
Nizam fortunately understands that loans reused upon present revenues are nc^ 
relief, and he has withheld his consent from his Minister’s bargain, and the money 
hae only conae to go back again, effecting nothing towards showing that thS 
Minister possesses credit, which was its main object, but the rather manifesting, to 
his prejudice, that he could only borrow from powerful men, and frona them only 
upon the most stringent of all conditions, the mortgage of territory, and then only 
upon the most ruinous termsj by acknoAvledging, in consideration of a present loan 
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of seventeen lacs, a auspicious debt of former days of twenty -one lacs, and^ to crown 
the whole, acknowledgjing the debt, as a preliminary measure, without any exami- 
nation of accounts. That the purpose of the Government is honest is to be seen/Fonx 
its tergiversations, its difficulties in, accepting the loan; but Suraj-ool-Moolk would 
have calculated better-— rather, as he did not ever calciilate, he would have dis- 
covered by an intuitive faculty — ^^that, make what tertns he might, the loan would 
be advantageous. The loan was a present matter, the payment prospective, and as 
these Afghans (two parties were concerned to make the loan), Nuseeb Khart and 
Boodun Khan, had not been paid the twenty-one lacs which they claimed, their 
prospect for the payment of the thirty-eight lacs could only be improved in an 
inverse ratio. The Afghans and the Government both want wisdom, the one 
in desiring to lend upon any terms, the other in not accepting the terms, whatever 
they might be. It would be no very great hardship to add these Pytans to the 
list of the numerous unpaid creditor of the Nizam’s Government I continue 
to assert that let the Government get its money where it may, and how it may, 
from its own servants, it is merely a measure of restitution. 

“ The people about the Nizam begin to say that he is quite changed in mind, 
that he formerly forebore to make pecuniary demands upon his people, but that he 
is now seeking to obtain money where he can. It was to liave been expected as 
the consequence of his necessities. But unfortunately - he is looking to the wealth 
of Ram Bux and the sons of Raja Bala Pei^had to prop up his Government. Raja 
Ram Bux professes to have paid away to the Nizam’s Government all the wealth 
whicli had descended to him from Ids father. Bala Pershad paid twenty-five lacs 
of rupees to the State, — ten to his father and hfteen to the Nizam, — and if there 
be any loft it must be a mere pittance, but the Nizam’s expectation is of krores of 
rupees : he will find an abundance of money if he knows where to seek for it. 

“ Byderahadf^ hth October 1849.” 


Spectatok, October 1849, — From our correspondent at Hyderabad : 

“ My last letter requires correction. Instead of a negotiation for a loan of 
seventeen lacs with Boodun Khan and Nwseeb Khan, and the acknowledgment of 
a former balance of twenty-tme lacs, I now understand that Raja Ram Box’s 
negotiation, was with Boodun Khan alone, for a loan of five lacs, for which his former 
balance, said to amount (on Ids claim) to no very large amount, was to have been 
admitted. In the days of Raja Ram Bux’s first administration an application 
was made by the Nizam’s Government to expel Boodun Kliaa from his districtsj 
which he refused to cede npou His Higluiess’s orders, and Colonel Tomkyns was 
employed to dispossess liim. Tliis l>oing tlie situation in regard to Boodun Khan, 
the Resident remonstrated against his a})pointmeut, it is said, to this effect, that the 
Nizam’s Government was at liberty to appoint liim, but that it would not a second 
time receive any aid from him to dispossess him. Before this remonstrance was 
made, Boodun Khan had proceeded, upon tlie strengtli of his expectation, to send 
a lac of rupees into the Resident’s bazar, as the precursor of four others which 
were to follow, and Ram Bux had appriserl tlie Resident by an official note that 
the lac of rupees sent waa designed for payment to him, and was only held back 
till a sum of five lacs of rupees could be completed. Boodun Khan has since 
ordered the return of liis money, which the Resident will not sanction till he 
receives Ram Bux’s requisition to that effect. This is very proper, but Raja Ram 
Bux fears to write, apprehensive of the heavy load of strictures which he is (loomed 
to bear. 

m October, 1849.” 

Enoushman, October IG, 1849.-“ I believe I told you that in reliance qpon 
a sum of five lacs of rupees coming from the Nizam the Resident had declined 
drawing to cover the expenses of the coming laonth ; nineteen and a Imlfper cent, 
was offered for bills and declined. The promise of payment on the part of the 
Nizams Government lias been fallacious, and the Resident drew yesterday for tWO' 
iacs of rupees on Bengal at eighteen per cent. ; he will draw again on Monday for 
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two lacs- liiore, but the Talookdars will give only seventeen per cent. It would 
not be quite accurate to say that between the first offer and actual sales a loss of 
eight thousand rupees will be incurred by the Government, for with the offer to 
give bills to a larger amount prices might have gone down. The first loss. of three 
thousand rupees is certain ; the next will probably be about the same. I wish the 
Ni2am’8 Government could uuderstand the mischief they occasion by idle promises.” 

SpeotaI'OB, October 22, 1849. — From our correspondent at Hyderabad : 

“ The Nizam is at war with everybody, and thinks he has received ill usage 
from all : so he has, but not in the way he understands it, — he is now seeking for 
money vainly,' as his efforts arc so ill dix'ectcd that everybody almost who has 
anything to lose is getting apprehensive. I can hardly believe what is said, tliat 
Munjle Mean having gratified a servant of the Nizam with a present of five 
hundred rupees, for being the bearer of the grant of Kotpul Bahadoor Bimda, His 
Highness, on his servant reporting it, orderexl the money into his own treasury. 

“ The Treasurer is ordered to retmn money which had been given to redeem 
gold mohurs that had been mortgaged, and winch were redeemed and returned to 
His Highness. Other gold rnohurs which were given him for the pay of the 
troops are remanded : certain other paynieuts actually made by His Highness’s 
orders are recalled. All the.se recalls, are made because the transactions are of a 
recent date, and within His Highness’s I'ecoUection, or perliaps because His 
Highness has discovered that the gold was redeemed by liis Treasurer’s money, and 
his orders yet un[)aid can be recalled. But, whatever the meaning may be. His 
Highness will not obtain much in this way ; the prete.\ts by which the call is made 
are totally senseless ; but then how strong the indication of need, and how very 
manifest tliat money will be extracted on any terms ! ‘ Needs must when the 
devil drives.’ Tlie regret is that the action is not systematic in accord with justice, 
which admits of its pursuit both in the carrying out of the measure, and in the end to 
which the product is to be applied,” 


Madkas Spkctatou, October 29, 1849.-^“ A proposal is abroad for a loan of 
thirty lacs for the Government, for which the Minister will lodge fifteen lacs as 
part security with the lender ; then there is a demand simply for a loan of fifteen 
lacs, to which an attempt is made to give a commercial character by producing a 
capital of fifteen lacs. This could only be so far security to the lender if he expected 
to be paid fifteen out of the thirty he lent. Biit wlion the thirty lacs are lent to the 
capitalist who invests fifteen there is no enlianee<l security. Tlie proposal is too 
foolisli to make, hut it may be accepted upon tlie understanding that some otlier 
security which is good will be given. Whilst the condition of the Government is 
such as it is, no security is good ; they wall be all forcibly annihilated for tlie 
mainteiiauce of the Government. 

“ The above account (I have it aiithontioally) I should only have considered 
so far correct as that the proposition had been made, without Ram Bux’s partici- 
pation in it, to Sahookars by some intermeddling person, but that I fear from an 
authentic source that Raja* Ram Bux has promised money and jewels from , his 
family. I intended to have given the events of one entire week, but my [laper is 
filled, and there is matter enough, if true, to make a paudemoiiium of Hyderabad. 

“ Hyderabad^ October 1849.” 


Enolish.wan, October 22, 1849. — “ TJie other gi-eat matter, the budget, is 
in a still more extraordinary ^wsition. There are immediate demands upon the 
Government for money, produced by a stupid spirit, a desire to appear as it 
independent of circumstanocs and jmsition, which has led to engagements with 
the Resident for immediate payment of money. The Nizam’s Government has 
tailed to perform its undertaking, but, what is worse still, the whole financial 
hrrangetnent has broken down. It is not a matter of complaint that it lias 
not been carried out, but that no better project should have been fornied than 
one fifora which of the State could only be avoided if the intention 
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of the Nizam’s Government from the first was fraudulent. In Sura|-ool-Moolk’8 
hands the Government would not have suffered under this project, for he 
would have borrowed not to pay ; the evasion to do so would have waited upon 
some remonstrance of the Resident if that could have been obtained, or upon the 
defection of zemindars and ryots, which is easily effected, and is a practice, knovm 
to the Nizam’s Government. These, with a variety of other pretexts, might have 
been devised to defraud the creditor of the landed security, which could be replaced 
by nothing equally solid. Assignments upon revenues are no better than promises, 
and promises are nothing. 

“ But I have not yet described the project. When the Sahookars or Taloqk- 
dars refused to lend and to advance money, the resort of the Minister was unavoid- 
ably to the capitalists of the powerful clans, and Boodun Khan and Nuseeb Khan 
undertook to make a present loan of seventeen lacs of rupees on condition that a 
balance of twenty-one lacs of rupees claimed by them on former accounts was 
recognised, and an acknowledgment to pay forty lacs (two lacs were made up of 
some items which I do not recollect), given them, and territory yielding a net 
revenue of ten lacs a year placed in their hands for payment of the debt. The 
proposal was yesterday carried up to .the Nizam ; it was scouted by him, and the 
Minister was subjected to heavy censure. He properly threw the odium of the 
arrangement upon the Dufterdars, and the Nizam had the good sense to see and 
to express that he believed his Minister to be a mere tool in their hands, and that 
they were improperly prominent in conducting the affairs of his Government. It 
is a pity His Highness did not go further and inquire into the causes of their pro- 
minence ; it would have been found in the high degree of confidence which His 
Highness, in prejudice of his late Minister, reposed in them, and in the delusion 
which he allowed them to practise upon him of having secured a monthly 
loan of eight lacs of rapees. Then, again, there is no influence with the Talook- 
dars which can at the present time be mentioned again.st theirs, and the Minister 
is necessarily subordinate to them for the succour which they can bring from that 
source. Were he devil enough he might kick them off when he had obtained all 
he could from them, but then this would not be Ram Bux, and the power to achieve 
it would still be doubtful, for no one can tell which way the wind might set at any 
particular time with the Nizam. An extraordinary farce has been got up here. 
You should know our community believe these things. If I am not wearied out, I 
may give you some anecdotes by way of illustration. A broker, Girdharee, pro- 
bably a good man, but certainly of no credit upon ’Change, has been employed — it 
is not known whether by Raja Ram Bux or by Nuseeb Khan and Boodun Khan — to 
establish what is to be called a kothee, after the example of Mr. Dighton’s kothee, 
at the Resident’s, and to exhibit ostentatiously a lac of rupees brought into it by 
six elephants. The object of this display is variously understood, but in being so 
discussed tlie purpose is swamped. It is supposed to be intended, like Mr. Dighton’s 
giving his name to his bank, to invite commercial confidence and partnership. 
Then the project would be Nuseeb Khan’s, who was a sharer in that bank. It is 
supposed that it is intended by setting up Girdharee as a capitalist to engage com- 
mercial confidence for Girdharee separately from Nuseeb Khan ; and, lastly, it is 
said that this display of money coming in is to satisfy the Resident that he need 
not have Any fears about his money, or that the Government is in earnest to pay it. 

“ I rather believe that the money has been sent by the lenders, who are not 
supposed equal to making so large a loan, to exhibit their promptness to the Nizam, 
and the money has been lent under the understanding that neither this nor other 
sums which the lenders may supply shall be paid to the Resident till the conditions 
upon which they lend are secured to them), and to obtain, if possible, «ud by the 
junction of other parties to the loan. If these men can oi themselves provide 
17 lacs whilst they have an outstanding balance against the Government of 
25 lacs, their gains must have been very large indeed in their employment under 
the Govemment-^strongly indicative of the necessity for retrenchment and reform.” 
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Englishman, Ocfoicr 26, 1849. — ^The following are extracts of letters from 
Hydorabad : 

“ This is the 7th October. I begin my letter not to lose the recollection of 
occurrences, though I do not mean to send it till I can fill a sheet.. The Governor- 
General in his letter said — I have a right to make representetions to His Highness’s 
Government, because I do not see the likelihood of its debt to the Company being 
soon paid. His Highness woiild deprecate interference in his affairs only less than 
dispossession, and yet that which the Governor-General alleges as giving him a right 
to interfere His Highness’s Government takes no pains to obviate. Of the money 
which should have been paid to the Resident on the 1st instant something more 
than a lac of rupees is yet unpaid. The Govenior-Gencral’s latest instruction, 
contrary to that which before directed that the Resident should from his own 
treasury pay the troops (Contingent) with punctuality when the Nizam’s failed to 
pay them, enjoins him mot to pay them, but to demand peremptorily the pay from the 
Nizam’s Government. This obviously, implies that the Governor-General will lend 
no more money to the Nizam, but as the troops cannot be allowed to staiwe because 
of the laxity of the Nizam’s Government to perform its engagements it may be 
understood that some stringent jneasure will be tsiken to ensure their pay for tlie future. 
On the present occasion tfie Resident having urged all tluit lie could urge upon the 
Nizam’s Government, but unavailingly, has paid tlie Contingent from tlie Company’s 
treasury. It now remains to be seen by what project this want of punctuality will 
be remedied, indicating as it does the want of resources and credit of the Nizam’s 
Government more pointedly than any other circumstance could do, insomuch as 
it hazards a necessity for its subservience to projects other tliau its own. It is not 
likely, as the Nizam’s lieges — some of them — expect, that it will lead to the break- 
ing up of the Contingent. The British Government will scarcely submit to have a 
measure thrust upon it by opposition and violation of a subsisting engagement. 

“ There can be no clearer exposition of the financial difficulties under which the 
Nizam’s Government is labouring than the fact I have given. .Relief is not sought 
upon system by the •Government, but snatches are made at certain person.s’ wealth 
upon pretences worse tlian senseless, Two ’J'alookdars, Ghoolam Nukkee Khan 
and ^lohib Ali, who made advances on account ol' revenues to Shums-ool-Oomra, 
and then, during the interregnum, to the Nizam, arc now put in constraint for a 
third advance, although Mohib Ali is sick. They hold back. The test of the 
propriety of seeking these advances would be to offer their situations to other persons. 
No other person would bid for them, hence His Highness might judge that liis 
revenues cannot afford the exactions made upon them by the Government and its 
revenue officers conjointly ; the Treasurer also is required to refund some money 
which was given him, about a lakh and a half, to redeem some gold mohurs of Ilis 
Highness from mortgage. ’I’he gold mohurs have been restored, but his Highness 
demands back the money by which their restitution has been (obtained. 

“8^/?. — Raja Ram Bux having failed to pay the money he had promised to 
send to the Resident before the 1st instant, the Resident has drawn upon his 
Government for two lakhs of rupees at a rather improved rate of exchange — 18], 
per cent.” ' 


Madras Spkctatou, Kovember 16, 1849. — From our correspondent at 
Hyderabad , dated 7th November 1849 : — 

“ It is said that the Resident obijerved to the Nizam’s Moonshee, Avho 
accompanied .him on his return as far a.s the palace gate, that he hod forgotten to 
convey to His Highness that it was important he should pay the Contingent 
regularly, and his debt to the Cotopany : this -was friendly and considerate towards 
the Nizam, but why was it addressed to Rusheed-ool-Moolk, the Moonshee, instead 
of to Raj,a Ram Bux, the Minister with plenary powers ? 'This reminds me to say 
that the Nizam is applying his resources to a payment of 10 lacs of rupees, or part 
of his debt, to the Company, of which 8 lacs, I believe, have been already paid, 
though some part of the monthly pay o# the Contingent, 1 believe, still remains due. 
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“1 must not omit to say that Raja Ram Bux has come openly into the field ; 
he has no longer any shelter, and life and death to him as a Minister will he the 
result of his own acts. 

^VGTjismxASy November 8,1849. — The following are extracts of letters from 
Hyderabad to the 26th ultimo : 

“The history of the events of this place is summed up in daily tumult, 
mutinies, dunnings for money, all tending to no purpose. This is the position of 
the Minister relatively to the servants of the State ; with his master his condition 
is no better. He is greeted no otherxvise when he waits upon him than by 
demands for money, and threats have been used which have never yet been used to 
any other Minister ; habits of decorum among the Mussulmans admit of taking off' 
heads, but not the use of degrading threats,” 

Madras Spectator, December 5, 1849. — It is cuiTent at Hyderabad— 
Suraj-ool-Moolk being, we believe,, the channel through which the intelligence 
has oozed out — that General Fraser is charged with a message to the 
Nizam, from Lord Dalhousie, intimating that as the advice and remon- 
strances of the British Government, although often tendered, had failed of 
producing any effect on His Highness, it would no longer be thought necessary to 
afford him counsel. The Nizam, however, is at the same time to be made to under- 
stand that his pecuniary engagements with the Company must be fulfilled, as 
regards the future, alternatively to their using measures for their own indemnification. 
Time has been given him for the payment of his outstanding debt, now amounting 
to 54 lakhs of rupees, until the end of Decenibcr 1850, but should he meanwhile 
suffer the pay of the Contingent to fall into arrears the Governor-General will 
take measures for the adjustment of both old and new claims, without any 
advertence to thfe pleasure of His Highness. This is a serious admonition, 
but not inconsistent — the last portion of it especially — with the probabilities 
of the case. An illustrious example might be pleaded by the Marquis of Dalhousie. 
When Lord Wellesley had failed at Lucknow to negotiate a cession of territory 
from the Nawab, he directed the British Resident to employ troops for the seques- 
tration of certain districts which he pointed out. In like manner might the present 
Governor-General appropriate an equivalent in soil of those debts which the Nizam 
either cannot or will not pay. Far be it from us to affirm the morality of such a 
course, which must depend on circumstances. We only mean to suggest the like- 
lihood of that mode of settlement, after the manner of Lord Dalhousie. It is true 
that the Company have hastened the ruin of the Nizam to serve their owm purposes, 
but this fact would not lessen the expedience of profiting therely when opportunity 
offered. As for the sin of taking advantage of their own wrong, they are too 
familiar with camel-swallowing of that nature to make many wry faces in the 
process.” 

Madras Spectator, Afhy 1, 1850. — From our correspondent at Hyderabad, 

dated 22nd April 1850 : — • 
o 

“ The interview (between the Resident and the Nizaiii) has relieved the parties 
of, much of their anxiety. All that is known as yet is that the Resident asked for 
the payment of what v:as due, and for regularity in future payments. The Minister’s 
party undersfixnding this to be all that passed lay no stress upon it as to what niay”^ 
be contingent upon it, and affect to say jthat the demands can lxe easily met. I beg 
their pardon, I expect a complete failure in their expectation if their dependence be 
upon the public resources of the Nizam’s Government. The Resident was closeted 
with the Nizam for near an hour. It was due to the Nizam that his faithful ally 
should have fully apprised him of the disorganised condition of his Govenmaent, 
and of the dangers which it induced to his independence. To this specific demand 
of payment of the debt of the Company the Nizam must have proffered some con- 
dition. That condition we know to be an undertaking on the part of Rajah Ram 
Buksh to pay it. within a certain number of* days ; the failure of the engagement 
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involves an alternative, and there can be no doubt which of the two events will occtir. 
But the Supreme Government, paramount as well in the justice of its claims as in 
its power, ean afford to be forbearing. 

“ There is a most preposterous reliance upon a sainted oracle who has declared 
that the claim of the Company’s Government will be cancelled, preternaturally I 
suppose. Oneinan in particular, in a confidential position,, lends himself to the asser- 
tion and maintains the truth of the oracle. The man is superstitious to the last 
degree, but there is a mood in his superstition, and in adopting faith in oracles he is 
departing from bis own special creed. This man is also sharp and intelligent. I 
am at a loss whether to believe him honest in his profession of faith in the oracle, 
or to consider that he finds this special faith a profitable trade, or whether 
he has information that the Nizam has treasure and will employ it for the redemp- 
tion of the debt, which might lead him to use mystification ; or he may have under- 
stood from his communicants of Residency matters, what is not improbable, that the 
Directors, always averse to the establishment of the Contingent, especially on 
account of the heavy charge it imposed upon the Nizam’s Government, wish to 
relieve the Nizam from that burden, or to make a considerable reduction in its 
weight. This may have been made the contingency to the Nizam not being able 
to pay, and resort to the Nizam may have been a process of illustration. A few 
days more, I expect, Avill give practical results.” 

Madras Spectator, Mmj 3, 1850. — Our Hyderabad correspondent has obliged 
us with the following, relative to the late interview between the Resident and the 
Nizam : — 

April ilth, 1850. 

“ I am now able to give you some account of what passed at the interview, 
which I have received froni a person of some authority in the affairs of this place. 

“The Resident alohe was closeted with the Nizam. After h time Rajah Ram 
Hnksh was called into the presence, and the attendants of the Nizam approached 
nearer to the spot where the conference was held. As Rajah Ram Buksh took his 
seat the Nizam said to the Resident, ‘ He will ' pay you.’ The Resident replied he 
could no loT»ti t roly on the engagements of Rajah Ram Buksh, but depended upon 
His Highness' for payment. The Nizam then said, ‘ If he fails to pay you I will 
pay you ; I have gold mohiirs, pagodas, and jewels, which I will produce to pay 
your debt.’ ' . 

“ The obvious conclusion, to w’hich a reference was hardly necessary, is that the 
money will be paid from the Nizam’s private treasury, but whether at the time 
specified for payment, which is said to be at two intervals of fifteen days each, is 
questionable. The Nizam will continue to haggle for time in the expectation that 
that may bring relief from other sourees, arid the courtesy of the Government of 
India will probably grant it, but that is only a putting off of the evil day. 

“ The next thing understood from the Nizam’s speech is that in the event of 
Rajah Ram Buksh’s failure to pay there will be no change in the administration. 
To remove him from office on this special ground would be injustice. Neither the 
credit nor the revenue of Government will provide the money required, and, be the 
Minister who he may, no retrieval of the affairs of this Government can be effected 
if the dependency be, as it is, upon these resources alone. Under these circum- 
stances, could any stroke of policy on the part of the Minister, letting alone the 
necessity of the case, extract the payment from the Nizam’s private treasury, it 
will bring a material j?ro-te7ti/7ore relief to his administration, and give the Govern- 
ment a longer exigence unimpaired as to its independence. To restore it to pertect 
health requires a revolutionising system, which again requires vigour for its execu- 
tion, and I fear that intelligence for the one, and the moral and physical capabilities 
requisite for the other, are both wanting. 

“ The Nizani has restored to the Minister’s charge districts (not all) which he 
had resumed from that depru-tment. The reliance of the Minister for paying the 
Resident is in the expectation of his being able to procure a year’s advance, these 
'jot having been subjected to the process of distillation which the ministerial dis- 
tricts have undergone ; but I apprehend there will be disappointment, though a 
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resort (the Sahookars and Gosains having retired from all dealings) be still left to 
the opulent soldier clans, Pathans and Arabs, and these people have entertained the 
propositions made to them by Government, and are now in negotiation for an 
adjustment of the' terms, which I conclude will be agreed -upon within certain 
limits, inasmuch as some of these people have, upon the mortgage of jaghires and 
certain collateral heavy .payments, advanced large sums of money to the holders bf 
them. They will undertake to lend money to the Government upon the same 
terms of mortgage (their power and right to hold these mortgages being exactly the 
same with that they possess over the jaghires) and for other collateral advantages, 
such as the payment of arrears and debts in the amounts they claim. Their reliance 
for payment is upon the effect of their poAver to exact it, and as we may expect to 
see nearly the whole country mortgaged to these jAarties, both by the Government 
and jaghiredars, we may expect also to see a day of general commotion. 

“ It is almost needless to say that should a supply of thirty lacs of rupees to pay 
the Resident be obtained on the revenues of the districts, the alienation of this sura 
from the course of former payments will be felt in other departments, and be the 
occasion of tumult in the State and of greater misery to individuals. The only 
proper recourse for the Minister is to obtain money from the Nizam. I wonder 
whether any exposition of the affairs of tlie State, or expostulation from any quarter, 
Avould satisfy the Nizam that that would alone retrieve his affairs. His Highness 
would be deaf to all but the recollection that his Minister had undertaken ’ to find 
8U[)plies and retrieve his affairs. Necessity, tlie parent of extreme measures, will 
at last force this measure upon the Nizam, but his personal partiality for his 
Minister will amply shield him from sustaining any prejudice even in that case, and 
1 hope it may, for whilst it would be primarily injustice, it would be entirely useless, 
for in a substitute we should find a worse man and by no means a more- useful 
Minister. The day when an administration could be useful without producing a 
revolution i« gone by.” 

Englishman, May 6, 1850. — The following is an extract from our latest 
letters from Hyderabad': — 

“ There is nothing to communicate from this place of a novel cliaracter ; we 
have had some single-handed fights, some murders, and mutinies have recom- 
menced. Of these last, as the funds of Government are not sufficient to meet the 
demands upon it, we must expect the revival from time to time. There is no 
question on this point, it is a thing of course ; the question is to what excess the 
mutineers may proceed. 

“ Measures of finance are projecting, but neither will the resources upon 
which they depend avail much if immediately realised, which is not likely, nor, 
although so realised, retrieve the embarrassment of the day. The friends of the 
Minister give out that he has made an aiTangement for a continued supply from 
Sahookars for the disbursements of one year. There is no truth in it ; neither is 
this supply (stated to be five lacs a mouth) sufficient to meet the exigencies of 
the State, nor have the Sahookars acceded to the proposed arrangement. The 
most sid)stantial among them have expressed a willingness to lend, but have said, 
at the same time, that as no one engagement has been kept with them they have 
no security for any loan they may now undertake. This objection is fatal ; for 
could the Nizam’s Government offer competent security it need not resort to them, 
it wovdd find greater advantage in that case by a resort to capitalists out of its 
own dominions ; tor instance, if the Nizam were to place territories yielding fifteen 
lacs a year, or even seventeen, under the management of the Company’s Govern- 
nvent, ho might, upon the guarantee of that arrangement, borrow two crores of 
rupees, which would more than relieve" him from tne pressure of all just demands 
upon it : the disposal of the future for good or evil would depend upon himself. 
But the Nizam is so averse to such a jirojeet that till the pressure of the last 
moment it is hopeless to expect that he will accede to it. 

“ There is some faint hope of the Nizam’s Government acquiring credit with 
its Sahookars. This class of persons, both individually and collectively, covet power 
in the State almost madly, independently of the advantages they deriye from having 
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» good tmderstaiiding with tiie Government. They fear also the resentment of an 
arbitrary Governments It is just possible that these motives may drive them into 
some arrangement, but it will have no duration. 

^ “ I have just heard of another project which would betoken the failure of that 
which I have described as under negotiation. Last night the Minister called upon 
Boodhun Khan and Nuseeb Khan to lend the Government two lacs of rupees each ; 
upon Eusuf Khan to lend it one lac. The terms for payment to each are varied ; 
the security of revenue is offered to some, but to be assigned on a future day, and 
is considered a mockery. To Boodhun Khan a present security of districts yielding 
a revenue of a hundred and twenty-five thousand rupees a year is offered f but he 
declines making any loan but upon the terms that the secuiity shall rc<leem the 
loan in one year. This project, upon its present basis, will be, like the rest, a 
failure, thougli it may be brought to bear under a different form. They say, but 
this is not so certain, that there is a call also upon the two loading Arab Chiefs, 
Abdoola bin Aly and Oornar bin Aooz, for two lacs of rupees each. 

“ It was e.vpected, and it was legitimate to the Government, to call upon its 
opulent servants for aicl in relieving its embarrassments ; but then it was proper, in 
the first instance, that the Nizam, las Ministers, and las principal servants sliould 
contribute towards it in a liberal, exemplary spirit ; to have required contributions 
from all alike, openly, avowedly, and manfully, resting its demand upon the points 
that the absorption of a part was required to save the whole, and that the Goveru- 
ineut had an abstract right to reclaim what had been taken from it furtively. The 
Government in its want of strength, and from its habitual want of candour, without 
mucli distinctness of perception as to re.stdts, has adopted the fraudulent project cf 
borrowing not to pay. The end for which the project is devised is made unattain- 
able by its fears precluding it from making it a general measure — from resorting 
to those wlio can host alford to pay. 

“ In its utter lielplessness tlie resort of the Governmen't is to that foolislt 
species of superstition so common to the natives of India. Money is lavislied in 
alms to propitiate the Almighty ; and professed devotees arc bribed with large 
pensions and jagh ires to intercede with God. Certain of these parties are considered 
oracles, and they have delivered that the mbuth of the Supremo Government in 
regar<l to its debt is closed lor ever. The prevalence and intensity of this folly is 
such that one of the attributes of God, Mof)kulluh-ool-Kooloob, ‘ the changer of 
hearts,’ is now used rather generally to designate the divinity — it is made tlu^ 
shibboleth of a party. 

“ But then air tills maybe uyiset. The Resident has just, in consequence of 
instructions from his Government, asked for an audience ; the subject cannot but he 
portentous, following as it does close upon an accumulation of another debt of twelve 
lacs of rupees for the unpaid arrears of the Contingent, afid upon the recent 
massacre at Meer Buhhur Aly’s house. I take it that the Nizam will receive due 
admonition as to what he may specifically expect. The Government of India can 
hardly yet have proceeded to the adoption of their final course.” 


Madras Spectator, ,Jime 5, 1850.— The following interesting communication 
is from our correspondent at Hyderabad, dated 14th May 1850 : — 

“ The Minister has tairly struck work, he can’t get money. It is impossible ho 
should be unwilling to get money. The Nizam does not understand this, and 
does not look to the causes, viz,, the want of resources which occasioned tlu^ 
deficiencies. He sulks about the money with his Minister, as if his sulkiness 
could stir'up liis Minister to finding resources which do not exist. 

“ It w’ould be magnanimous in the Company to give up its debt. It gave up 
a debt, I believe, of thiity lacs to the Peishwa, byreturning to him, through the 
special embassy of Captain DeCastro, before 1800, the unredeemed jewels placed 
as a pledge of payment in the hands of the Company’s Government. The geriq- 
Tosity towards the Nizam of resigning a debt of sixty lacs would he more appropriate 
than that to the Peishwa. The former was an offering to conciliate the Peishwa — 
in other words, to buy him up. To the Nizam it would be an ofl’ering of generous 
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retribution ; but, for all that, I wish that the Company may not be so generbu?, if 
only to spite the Kootub, our famous oracle here, who has predicted a caneelment, 
without payment, of the debt. The Kizam had better pay sixty lacs of rupees than 
remain subjected for the guidance of his affairs to the future predictions of the 
Kootub.” 

Englishman, September 9, 1850. — The following is from Hyderabad, the 26th 
ultimo ; — 

“ The Nizam was told by his Minustcr that he had i-esources wherewith to pay 
the Resident 12 lakhs of rupees. This offer was made at the time the Nizam 
believed his debt of 54 lakhs of rupees to have been reduced to 46 lakhs by a 
payment of 8 lakhs derived from Gholam Hyder Khan. An additional payment of 
12 lakhs would have, in that position, reduced the debt ,to 34 lakhs ; but as the 
account now stands, an additional debt of 10 lakhs being added to the original 54, 
giving an aggregate of 64 lakhs, though a payment of 12 lakhs should now be 
made, it would reduce the original debt but by two lakhs, but as the Contingent 
has not been paid this month, the account ten days hence ivould . present a debit 
of 67 lakhs, ami upon payment of the 12‘ to 55 lakhs. 

“ It is said the Minister went into an exposition of his budget to tlie Resident, 
and as he appeared to return home satisfied it is believed the Resident approved 
of his financial scheme. This is not improbable, for the scheme might have been 
anybody’s, and I have reason to believe Raja Ram Bux is well advised occasion- 
ally, but who is to superintend the details ? and 'who is there, wfith ability and 
firmness, to carry it out ? 

“ The proffer upon which the Resident w'as expected to give his receipt, 
.or to express his satisfaction with the arrangement, was a promissory note of 
Boodhun Khan, under proviso of the Government fulfilling cerl;ain engagements 
witli him, to pay a sum of twelve lakhs of rupees. I cannot conceive it was so 
done. The Minister could hardly appear face to face before the Resident to tell 
liim that he was going to put in mortgage to Boodhun Khan, whom he had ejected 
by the aid of tlie Resident for oppression and cruelty, districts equivalent to cover 
such a debt by their revenues. Admitting that the proffered advance wnvs to be 
refunded in one year (this man is too wary, it is not likely it should be so, though 
he may have made such an offer), the equivalent in revenues to cover that and the 
pay of the troops Boodliim Khan would be empowered to levy to maintain order, 
with all collateral charges of exchange, interest, «&c., wmuld not be less than twenty 
lakhs, although Boodhun Khan sliould not have succeeded in procuring an 
engagement to draw from the revenues the payment of a balance of eight lakhs 
which he claims from the Government on an account which has never been 
examined, or by its sanction to increase the assessment, and to draw his repayment 
from that source of ruin and oppression. He jiroffered such a scheme before 
to tlie Government, and it was accepted. If this offer were ever made to General 
Eraser, in regard to his acceptance of a conditional engagement from a man of 
whom lie can entertain but the worst opinion, it was made on the IJ’th instant, 
when the interview between the Resident and the Minister took place. On the 
20th instant sahookars’ letters from Omrawuttee brought intelligence that as 
Bishen Chund had caused the death of Appah Row, so had the Naib of Boodhun 
Khan been the cause of that of a sahookar by cruel treatment in his pi'ison for a 
money demand. The sahookars of that large mart had decided upon quitting the 
place, and had stopped their dealings, but were conciliated apparently by conces- 
sions. The sword of the law is suspended over Bishen (Jliund, and that only 
because the Resident made a remonstrance oil the subject. Boodhun Khan, in 
whose former rule over his charge there was no characteristic to give a presuroption 
of the utilikelihood of such an event, which might as well have then occUited as 
•now, ■will, from his present relative position towards the Government, be un-^ 
questioned as to the act, and his Naih retain his charge, with impunity, unless 
indeed the Resident take an interest, and make, as in the case of Bishen Gfauttdj a 
remonstrance upon the subject.” 
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Englishman, Septmher 19, 1850.-~The following is irom Hyderabad, the 
4l;h instant 

“ The Minister having complied with one of the Nizam’s requisitions, and 
having been enabled, after an interval of 24 days, to procure a supply of 1,50,000 
rupees, which was paid to His Highness by bills accredited by an Arab and a 
Patan, he was received into favour, but not without tlie intermediation of Meer 
Emaiun, a favourite domestic of the Nizam, to whom, the Nizam directed his 
Minister to pay a sum of 10,000 rupees as a recompense for his services. The 
12 lakhs of rupees the Minister was ordered to pay the Resident is lost sight of in 
the gratification which the Nizam has derived from receiving a sum of 1,10,000 for 
himself aiid his servant. The first of the month has passed, tlie period for paying 
the Contingent at Bolarum, usually at a lakh of rupees per mouth ; the payment to 
the Nizam has absorbed the supply, and the Contingent is not paid. Patans and 
Arabs are now almost alone Government contractors, whether as to loans or to 
talookas.” 

Englishmak, October 7, 1850. — The following is from Hyderabad, 22nd 
ultimo : — 

“ The Contingent has not been paid by the Nizamis Government for the last 
month ; the time has expired, but 1 understand the Government has found resources 
by shifts which have so peculiar a character that I will gi\ e you a specimen of 
one. Boodhun Khan furnishes a lakh of rupees, but a year’s revenue of the districts 
he holds being occupied by his advances, or the engagements he has undertaken for 
the Government, the shift resorted to to' cover him is as follows ; — Goolam Nukkee 
Khan holds a promissory note from him for payment of 00,000 rupees on the part 
of the Government. The Government ha^ prevailed upon liim to resign the payment 
due on this note, which he does the more readily because it has passed into the 
hands of some sahookars. Tlie note of course is not forthcoming, but Goolam 
Nukkee Khan gives a release in full of all demands ; the sahookar will be choused, 
but that is what he deserves to be for not taking warning. Tliesc sahookars get 
great gains and run great risks. Twenty-eight thousand rupees are covered to 
Boodhun Khan by his being permitted to withhold payment on orders under his 
acceptance to pay some bancl of soldiers, and a jaglieer of 12,000 rupees a year 
is a premium bestowed upon him for this accommodation, for which he makes a 
present offering in the character of a ntizzcrana of 12,000 rupees. 

“ This is heaping up calamity for a future day, but, as my inforniant suggested 
to the Minister, look to the present day and leave the future to itself.” 

Englishman, November 13, 1850. — The following is from Hyderabad, the 
29th October : — 

“ In regard to the budget, it is said the Nizam has \mdertak(m tn pay the. 
British Government, within the period prescribed for bis paying his debt, the sum 
of 30 lacs of rupees, being less than half the amount, and has reepjested time for 
paying the rest. It is to be ])resumed that could the Nizam exhibit the resources 
by which the debt was to be paid on a future day the British Government w'ould 
have no objection to give the required time ; but ifthe.same waste and extravagance 
continues to pervade every department the accommodation required by the Nizam 
would be no accommodation. It would only tend to embarrass his Government 
the more, and could only be then our best policy if we desired to precipitate the 
downfall of the Nizam’s independence. A remission of the debt might not be an 
extravagant act of liberality, and would give us the best possible right to put the 
Nizam’s house in order for him. " • 

“ The Dufturdars’ financial scheme is to call upon the Talookdars to pay a 
gratuity of ten per cent, on their revenues ; some of the Talookdars have proffered 
a willing consent to pay five per cent. ; one and the other will both he futile. The 
lower ^unoimt would produce to the Government about six lacs. The stronger Ta- 
lookdars, those who maintain themselves against the Government -in all things, will 
refuse even this aid, Avhich is considered to bear a very small proportion to their 
gains. Sultan Nowaz-oohMoolk is called upon to pay five lacs of rupees, two 
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face gratpitousl}', and three lacs in advance of the revenues of his districts j he asks 
for certain terms in* exchange, which you may be assured will be sufficiently 
eompensatory, and lie would have the best of it were it not that the Goyernttient need 
not keep any terms with him. The arrangements to produce the rest of the money 
are of a similar character, and, as tlie project will break down, not worth relating. 

“ The means for paying the Contingent with regularity for the future is said, 
to be better contrived. The Dufturdars have called on the Talookdars, as they 
receive payment of the a’dvances made by them, to provide further loans in pro- 
portion to what they may receive, and the estimates admit of the Talookdars paying 
monthly for the next eight months of the Fuslee year a sufficientsum, id est, about 
Rupees 3,25,000, to cover the pay of the Coutingent. This is a revival of the old 
project of postponing all payments of debts and advances, and, whilst nothing is 
heard of the old balances due to the Talookdars, this is an improvement upon the 
former scheme by the preservation perpetually of the new balance to bring that 
surplus amount also to the aid , of the Government. On a future day it Will 
become an aggregate of the old balance. The Dufturdars have projected their 
scheme speciously, and it has taken with the Talookdars ; but the monthly payments 
are made at a ruinous charge. The Nizam’s relief from any pressure from the 
Company’s Government ifothe two projects succeed will he secured for the next 
six months, and he will prefer being bis own Minister, nriless indeed the Klias 
Rissalahs and the Linewalas, Seiks, &c., teach him powerfully that other depart- 
ments of his State are to be cared for.” 


Englishman, Novemher 21, 1850. — The following is from Ilyrlerabad : — “ The 
Nizam under proper tuition is acting vigorously ; he is making demands upon his 
principal servants for about 70 lacs of rupees, and has proceeded to confine some of 
them. His Highness is sheltered by the example of the Goveniment of India, and 
an indictment of a’Sheristadar or Talookdar for the animus fumndi, whicli sljould 
send them beyond seas and confiscate their property, would be a salutary example. 
It will come to something like it in the end.” 


ENOLisriMAN, Novemher 26, 1850. — The folio Aving is from Hyderabad, the 
13th November : — 

“ My last letter cursorily mentioned to you that the Nizam was levying a 
contribution from the opulent and well-paid officers of his Government ; the sum 
has been fixed at 42 lakhs, of which the Nizam purposes paying 30 lakhs in part 
liquidation of his debt to the Government of India, and asking time for the discharge 
of the remainder. Did the Nizam take his measures to reduce his expenditure, and 
otherwise provide funds, it Avould bo but duo to the reformation he Avould appear 
disposed to adopt to give him the time required. 

“ Tlie contribution demanded is light, and His Highness appearing zealous to 
prosecute the levy the. contributors generally appear to acquiesce, and it was the 
general expectation that the measure would be completed without much, if any; 
obstruction; but His Highness’s w'avering, habitual to him in respect to all 
measures Avhich he adopts upon the recommendation of others, and not from the 
suggestions of his OAvn mind (in regard to the last he. is but too pertinacious), first 
introduced laxity in the contributors, and then the plea of poverty ; the evasion 
will now be carried to the uttermost length, and the payments will be protracted. 
It is impossible that the necessities of the State should or can permit its entire, 
evasion. The Nizam desired the Rothschild of the country to assemble the whole 
body of hankers, consisting, according to His Highne.ss, . of about 200 houses, 
great and small, and to require that they should unite in discounting orders upon 
the contributors. The sahookars are too wary not to perceive that the contribution 
will thus be made to change hands, and that they* instead of the servants of the 
Governinent, yvill be the real contributors. The moment the Goveniment i.s 
released from its embarrassments it will cease to care about realising paynaenis, and 
a portion of the moneys of the sahookars will be aggregated to their former balance, 
to be paid when that is. The measure of the Hizam has been a faulty one. not 
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only in its utter which ought to have been foreseen, but 

in the circumstance that the persons upion whom the contribution is levied, seeing 
gfchat His Highness is not quite satisfied in his mind about realising immediate 
payments firom them, will take as much license as they "possibly can to retard 
payment.” 

Madras Spectator, Novemher 29, 1850. — We learn from Hyderabad that the 
Resident, acting under instructions from Calcutta, has intimated to the Nizam that 
except the sum due to the Company’s Government be paid on the given day all 
official intercourse between their representative and His Highness must cease straight- 
way. If this menace is seriously meant, we presume that the Supreme Govern- 
ment have resolved on acting in the event of default. It seems rather likely, 
ho\yever, that they merely wish, by frightening him, to ensure punctuality on tlie 
part of the Nizam. ' Coupled with Sir George Berkeley's visit and the movement 
of troops it is welt calculated to produce such an effect. 


Englishman, Deamher 26, 1850. — We have a letter from Hyderabad of the 
21st ultimo which mentions that the Resident has very lately warned the Nizam 
of the consequences which will attend, his failure to pay the debt due to the 
British Government at the stipulated time. It is also stated, though perhaps 
not on equally good authority, that the Resident has notified that his instructions 
enjoin him to close his official intercourse with the Nizam’s Goveniment if the 
payment be not made on tlie day appointed. The impression on the spot is said 
to bo that the occupation of some part of the Nizam’s territories by a British 
force would follow. If so, our Goveniment must despair of recovering its claiiii 
by any less stringent method. 


Madras Spectator, January 1851. — From our correspondent at Hyderabad, 
28th December 1850 : — “’The Nizam, after making two applications to tlie Resident 
through Sooraj-ool-Moolk to obtain more time for payment of his debt, at length 
invited tlie Resident to confer with himself on the subject. General Fraser had no 
alternative but to refer His Highness to the orders^ of his Goveniment as binding 
upon himself. He, however, replied to the Nizam’s imiiortunate urgencies, which 
placed him in a disagreeable position, that the Governor General had written to 
His Highness on the subject of His Highness’s debt, and that it would be proper 
for His Highness to accede to His Lordship’s views. His Highness seemed to 
understand this reply as some qualification of the express refusal first given to his 
request, and has said to persons in his Court that General P’raser had conceded 
the point. I cannot believe His Highness to lie under any sucli error, and 1 am 
disposed to think that he proposes to save his personal consequence from degrada- 
tion by having it believed that he did not sue the Resident in vain.” 


Madras Spectator, January 17, 1851. — From our correspondent at Hydera- 
bad, dated * 10th January: — “ It was expected that at the expiration of the 
period stipulated for paying the debt some movement of great interest to the 
community of this place would be made by tlie Resident ; nothing, however, has been 
done as yet beyond addressing a note of an ordinary character to the Nizam on tin; 
subject of the debt. I am disposed to understand that references to the Governor 
General are pending for further instructions. The effect of the Resident’s note 
has been to excite a little more activity iti the Nizam, jind the Duftardars and 
Golarn Hyder Khan are repeatedly enjoined to find certain sums of money. The 
former make professions of obedience, whilst they know they can do nothing. Tlie 
latter offers to procure ten lacs of rupees, and may be, relied on, if the Government 
vvould assign to him the districts which it proffers as the guarantee for this advance. 
The 'Arj^s who hold many of those districts will not relinquish them, and Golam 
Hyder Khan is hampered- by His Highness’s senselessly telling him to provide the 
money in anticipation of a luture assignment of the districts to him. Of course all 
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measures that may tie devised, short of annihilating all existing elaims, and witK- 
holdihg payments of departments for another year at least, will be abortive.” 


Madras Spectator, 2, 1861. — From our correspondent at ' Hyderabad^ 
dated dune 24 :~“I have other information, upon the correctness of which I 
cannot rely. It says that the Nizam has written to the Resident that oh Tuesday 
next he will pay his debt and satisfy him on all other points. , It is said besides, 
though nobody speaks to the information with the distinctness to make it intelligible, 
that the Governor General requires the dismissal and deportation of the Arabs.” 


Englishman, July 17, 1851. — The following is from Hyderabad, the 4th 
instant 

“ The Nizam’s tenitory was to be saved. The limitation as to time for 
payment of the debt given to His Highness by the Company’s Government was 
short, m., 15th of July; there was an immediate necessity that the Sahookars 
should execute their part of the engagement. The corresponding part, could not, 
for obvious reasons, be executed at the time ; the Resident was immediately to be 
satisfied. A proposal to pay down to the Resident a sum of money equal in amount 
to one year’s revenue of the districts to be ceded, and so on progressively at the 
end of each year till the debt should be discharged, Avas made by the Minister. 
The proposal Avas a fair one, but it is not specifically known as to whether the 
Resident has acceded to it. Yesterday Suraj-ool-Moolk sent to the Resident drafts 
on' several Sahookars, arnoimtiug in the aggiegate to thirty-five lakhs of rupees, 
payable at four,. live, and six months’ date. Much attention is not paid to precision 
in the rumours that get abroad. Tlie understanding is that tlieSe drafts Avere 
returned by the Resident only because of their long date, from Avhich the .inference 
is direct that the terms of Suraj-ool-Moolk for paying the debt have been accepted, 
and that the money for the payment comes from the pookets of the Sahookars on 
Avhom the drafts are draAvn.’^ 


Englishman, Jidy 22, 1851^ — The folloAving is from Hyderabad, the 9th 
instant; — 

“ To obtain a correct knowledge of the means of that Government to pay, it Avill 
be necessary to examine Avhence its first resources, the easiest of access, have been 
derived. Four Sahookars, named beloAA', have contributed six and a quarter lakhs of 
rupees in the shape of a loan. These Sahookars claim on old balances ^against the 
GoA'ernment thirty lakhs, and the condition of tlie present loan is that they shall 
receive assignments on the districts to have been ceded to the Company’s Govern- 
ment, and noAv to be assigned to the discharge of their debt ; for the first year in 
the sum of tAvclve lakhs and tAventy-fiA'e thousaifd rupees, a fresh bond being given 
for the old and noAv delit conjointly, so as to mark a reneAved recognition and 
acknoAvlcdgment of the old debt, with a view to preclude any reopening, for 
examination, of back accounts. The ncAV bond will contain stipulation^’for payment 
of the femrunder of the thirty lakhs’ old balance. ’ But I Avill not enter upon it*, as 
not necessary to the exposition of the state of affairs for this year. 

“ The four Sahookars making the loan are as follows - 


Sheo Lall or Shoo I)ut Jaisseeram ......; 8,00,000 

Kii'param 1,2.5,000 

Kniigeer 1,00,000 

Hurry Doe# 1,00,000 


Total Rupees...... 0,25, 000 


“ The contraet to pay their entire debt of long stauding would be made simi- 
larly with the other creditors of the State, did they accept it ; then you mai-cdiiceive 
hoAv the credit of the Minister stands, when even a bonus of five bun dre^T^r cent, 
(the payment of the old extinct debt) has hot tempted them to hazard their money. 
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I beg to be un<lerstood that the want of credit is distinctly seen in tlic holding 
back of the other .creditors up to the present time, although the same iudncements 
Jiave been offered to them by the Minister in a pensotial conference. But that 
they will in the end contribute towards a loan from fear of Suraj-ool-Moolk’s 
resentment, I have not the smallest doubt, and want of credit may be found in 
the eircumstances by which the remainder of the eighteen lakhs has been supj)lied. 
Pomrageer has given two promissory notes for twelve lakhs of rupees to the Resi- 
dent in the sums of five and seven lakhs of rupees, and has put himself 
forward ostensibly as a party undertaking these ventures. • But the fact is not so. 
Pomrageer undertakes for himself to pay one lakh only, part of the note for five 
lakhs, and stands sponsor for Abdoolla bin Ali and Pomurbin Aooz, the Arab chief- 
tains ea:ce//ence, for the remaining four lakhs. The parties subscribing to the 
note for seven lakhs are not so well known, but tlierc is no mistake tliat they are 
all Talookdars, and that tlie monej they pay \vill bo in advance of revenue. The 
names of the subscribers that are given out are Sooltau Nawa/.-ool-Moolk two 
lakhs, Hussunand Khan Mundozaee two lakhs, Boodhun Khan one lakh. No names 
are given for the remaining two laklis. Tlie first and last of those named are men 
\yho have been specifically proscribed by the English Government, and suhjei-tcd to 
dismissals from the districts they formerly held, in conscqnerlce of that proscription. 
As all these’ subscribing parties to the loJtn are Arabs and Pathans, whose employ- 
nient by the Nizam’s Government is strenuously reprobated, if not inhibited,, by 
Lord Dalhousie in his letter now on the taim, it is scarcel}' necessary to explain 
why tlie Minister has contrived tluit their particijiation in tlic scheme of payment 
should be concealed under the shelter of Pornrageer’s name. Tiicre could not be 
more manifest departure from the views of tlie Governor-General, and Ilis Lord- 
ship’s heavy objurgation lias evidently bad no effect but to soil his pen ; his 
inhibitions and recommendations will always he met, as in Suraj-ool-Moolk’s formei- 
administration, by clandestine and under-handed couuteractioii,’ tliougli <;<n’ered 
with so flimsy a veil as, not to escape the Resident’s vigilance. Tlie Arabs and 
Patliaiis engaged in this loan perforce g.ain iiormaneiicy for their situafions, and 
the Britisli Government, wdiich pockets their money, cannot enforce their dismissal 
Avithout at the least reimbursing them, although it should not do tliem entire 
justice. 

“ But after all, as tlic payment of the Company’s debt jirocoeds from a loan and 
from territorial advances, and not by the aid of any extraordinary supply, the. 
embaiTassmeuts of the Nizam’s Government are hot in tlie sliglilest degree relieved ; 
future measures may possibly effect this, hut avo have always something in 
prospect, and never anything under actual realisation. His liabilities will l•emain 
the same as before; liis only advantage, in the change of creditors elfected by the 
payment of the Company’s loan, will be' that lie need not pay the less powerlVil 
creditors to Avhom the debt may bo transfened. Does this suit the justice of a 
mighty and beneficent Goverimicnij the paramount power, Avbose might to recall its 
debt may be understood in the language of the Governor-Generars address to the 
Nizam — ‘The power of the English can trample you under foot and ;iunihilate yon 
so as to leave not a trace of you remaining’? The Governor-General had desired 
General Fraser to appoint Captain Taylbr and Mr. Digliton to the charge of a 
part of the districts to be ceded. The latter gentleman was mentioned in terms of 
high commendation, which I presume may be understood as restoring to him the 
spAU’s Avhich the verdict of the Madras Supreme Court ha<l chopped off ; and Cajitain 
Bullock Avas selected by General Fraser for a portion of the charge. Captains 
Taylor and Bullock were called immediately to the capital to receive instructions, 
than Avhich nothing can more plainly indicate General Fraser’s opinion that no 
adjustment would have been efl'ected by money payments. These gentlemen return to 
their former situations, but it is said that Buraj-ool-Moolk’ has obtained the Nizam’ .s 
^nctionto employ Mr. Dighton in charge of revenue concerns, and that General Fraser 
>yjll probably obtain lor him the sanction of the Governor-General to be so employed 
under thh Nizam’s GoA'ernment. The scheme devised to effect this purpose is to 
jwamise His Lordship security for the , regular payment of the (contingent on the 
eompetency, and credit of Mr. Dighton’s guarantee, as being effective to procure 
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loans from the sahookars, so that Mr. Dighton will hold the place on a difFerent 
tenure, in lieu of the three nominees of the Supreme Government. 

“ P.S. — His Lordship strenuously recommends the dismissal and deportation 
of His Highness’s foreign troops, alluding to their excesses and the offences they 
have domraitted against the English Government, and the Nizam’s indifference to 
his demand for redress. His Highness is told to pay these foreignejB and dismiss 
them. But, as if His Lordship knew that something more was wanting to effect 
this, His Highness is advised to resort to the Kesident for counsel and aid, and by 
conveying to His Highness the dangers which beset him if he do not follow His 
Lordship’s suggestions there is an implication in the tone of the letter from 
which it may be understood that that must be done for him which he will not do 
for himself. When such is the strain of the letter, it becomes unintelligible how 
Sura,i-6ol-Moolk can raise money from the tribes marked for proscription, and how 
the Resident can tolerate this- being done. It is just possible ; but then how absuid 
that the letter is divided into two parts, the one binding the Resident to see certain 
measures carried into effect, the other leaving the Nizam’s Government to the 
exercise of its own discretion, without a right on the part of .the Resident to remon- 
strate ! Or is the debt of the Company of such paramount consideration that the 
Resident is permitted to sanction the Minister’s borrowing from parties, adding to 
their debts, which the Nizam is called on ' with some i^eremptoriness to pay as a 
preliminary measure to their deportation V” 

Englishman, August 2, 1851. — The following is our latest intelligence from 
Hyderabad, dated tlie 20th ultimo : — 

“ The offer of Suraj-ool-Moolk to pay the debt in four months to the Company’s 
Government was finally accepted by the Resident on the 16th instant. Suraj-ool- 
Moolk has lodged witli liim a sum of twenty-four lakhs of rupees, and a further 
sum of sixteen lakhs, to make up forty lakhs, is in course of payment. If so 
much of the money be paid immediately by a Government without credjt, and of 
dilapidated resources, credit will be due to the arrangements which have effected 
it, and the Governor-General will in all probability give time for payment of the 
rest, when so much has been speedily done to meet His Lordship’s demand.” 

MAnKA.s Spectatok, August 15, 1851. — From our correspondent, Hyderabad, 
8th August : — , 

“The report is that the Minister has applied to the Pathan military 
jaghecrdars — all of them men of opulence and notoriety — to contribute towards 
the payment of the debt to the English Government. Depending upon their 
power, a poAver long exercised by them to dragoon the Government, they 
generally hold back, and in one instance have given a direct refusal. The Nizam 
lias ordered the dipnissal of one of these, Nus^ib Khan, and tei-ms, I understand, 
are now making with him for his restoration. It would be more judicious if, instead 
of looking to an immediate accommodation, the Minister will strike here, or any- 
where else where it may be deserved, a quick, sharp blow. The example would be 
worth the amount of the debt to the Company, and I venture to predict that it 
would be productive of good financial results. 

“ Admitting that , these military jaghecrdars hold back and resign their 
jagheers, or force their sequestration upon the Government, no measure could 
better benefit the State. There would be the restoration to the Government of a 
large ainount of revenue wasted on foreign licentious mercenaries, with a curtail- 
ment of the strength of that arm — objects Avhich Lord Dalhousie has strongly 
recommended, and which, falling in wdth the policy of the Nizam’s Government, 
could not be more conveniently pi-Qvided. . 

“ One of these Pathan jemadars told the Minister that as he had no security 
to provide for the repayment he had no reason to ask money from him, which he 
would not lend. The Minister’s reply was in a proper manly spirit, thd tone to 
which 1 hope he will hold — ‘ The Government is in difficulty, and you have ittmiey 
and shall supply it.’, He might have added, ‘ You claim upon unadjusted accounts ; 
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•we have no time now to settle with you, and have just as much I'ight to claim 
against you as you have to set up a claim against the Government : your accounts 
sliall be fairly adjusted in due time.’ If the Company’s Government could have 
unadjusted accounts with Joteepersad for inany years, the Nizahi’s Government 
might also be allowed a latitude, at least to the extent of taking back its country 
from cruel, oppressive and distraining hands, and of disbanding a licentious soldiery 
without being compelled at tbe instant fp pay the exactions of the Chiefs. 
Accounts with these parties, neither in the Revenue nor Military departments, have 
been made up for years ; and frauds, egregious frauds, are committed without the 
slightest attempt at concealment. The heads of departments share in tliose frauds, and 
give impunity to the perpetrators. The corruption of the departments is notorious, ami 
Government cannot allow the validity of accounts made up under their sui)eriuten- 
dence. If these frauds are not allowed to vitiate the accounts, there can he no 
right to retrospection under any circumstances of the case. Poonmnmirs accounts 
of near thirty years’ standing were reopened- for, re-examination, and give the 
example for future adjustments.” 


Madkas Spkctator, Auffust 26, 1851,— Our Hyderabad correspondent 
announces in the following letter that SuraJ-ool-Moolk has pimctually paid the 
promised instalment of forty lacs of rupees toward the liquidation of tlie Nizam’s 
debt, and guarantees a further like payment in October. ’I’liis is a good ministerial 
beginning, on which we congratulate both Sovei*eigu and Dewan. 

“ HYDKI{ABAD,.18^7^ Auf/fist 1851. 

“ 8uraj-ool-Moolk was punctual to the day, and completed his payment of 
forty, lacs to the Resident on the 15th inst. lie is engaged to pay a further sum' of 
forty lacs in October. The payment he has already made exceeds one year’s rent of 
the districts to have been assigned ; be is consequently entitled, upon the Govoruor- 
Geueral’s own terms, to at least one year’s grace. This question regai'ds his own 
convenience, and lie will be the best judge ns to whether ho shall claim any 
indulgence from the British Government.’ It strikes me, however, that his best 
policy would be, wliilst the impression made by the Governor-Generars letter on the 
Nizam’s mind is yet fresh, and his acquiescence in his Minister’s projects may bo 
reckoned upon, and whilst tliat letter has impressed upon the opulent servants of 
the State that there is an unavoidable necessity to pay, and that the only resource 
that the Government .has for doing so is their wealth, to pursue his measures of 
audits or contributions, or whatever else they may be, utifiincliingly and sjieedily. 
The money taken from a small ihinority not fairly entitled to its |)ossession can 
never be ill employed, in whatsoever direction it may be disseminated, for tlic 
benefit of the whole, and I should be but too glad to see that whilst the Minister 
procures time from the British Government he does not relax in his measures for 
procuring extra supplies. The best-anforined people are divided in their ojiinion as 
to whether the Nizam has any treasures loft or not. If lie have, it will bo a dark 
spot upon his fame that whilst all who possess wealth are nuule to contribute a 
part, chiefly 'for his advantage, he alone should sordidly withhold his contribution ; 
~^a government is for the whole, but the Nizam has the largest stake in it,” 


. Englishman, August 29, 1851. — The following is from Hyderabad, the 17th 
instant 

“ The great event of the day, to whiclj the whole attention of the comiminity 
has been -directed with a 'feverish interest, has been the point as to whether 
Siirm-ool-Moolk would be able to pay the British Government forty lakhs of rupees, 
which he w'as^ pledged to do by the 15th instant. His budget bad been a[i|»iove(:l, 
by the Resident, and so far there was room for expectation that the scheme juight 
sncceed, but still if was afiprehended that the resistance by its servants, which 
had been long opposed to the Government, would still be effectual, if not to 
ohstraet, to retard the realization of money beyond tlie day fixed for the payment, 
it was expected that some act of severity would be necessary to teach tbe liigher 
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officers of the Grovernment^ long used to impunity, that it stiii jjossessed vigour 
{Uid had the power to strike. There was conjecture as to the parties on whom the 
blow would tall, and opinion was directed generally towards the l^athan military 
jaghirdars as tlie parties likely to incur the resentment of the Government. The 
end has been triumphantly accomplished, and the entire payment was made on 
the 16th instant ; the money was realized without calling .for the exercise of 
severity towards any person, and seemingly, though that can be only apparently 
so, with the willing consent of the payers. It is not to be supposed that so large 
a sum of money could be procured on advantageous terms ; and the Nizam’s 
Government, drained by forged coinage of the better currency, which alone the 
Resident receives in his treasury, has been compelled to pay its debts in hoondees, 
the exchange on which, in consequence of the large demand, has risen from twenty-si.x 
to thirty-eight per cent, for Sicca rupees. 'J'he Resident, again, receives the money at 
the rate on which he drew for it for the use of the Nizam, making the transaction still 
more unfavourable to the Nizam’s Government. This is not to be complained of ; it 
was a necessary incident in the fluctuations of the market when there was a large 
adventitious demand for hoondees, and the British Government, which lent the 
money, had a right to claim the full value of its disbursement. 

“The Minister is engaged to pay a further sum of forty lal<hs in all October. 
It is supposed that Suraj-ool-Moolk’s energies will bear him out to the* accomplish- 
ment of his engagement. It is due from him to the character of his Government 
that every particle of his engagement, if he be put to it, should be fulfilled. But 
then, as- his task in providing forty lakhs of rupees from dilapidated resources has 
not been easy, and as. the. gathering of the second crop will be still more arduous, 
and mainly (letrimental to the interest of the Nizam’s Government, how essentially 
is it due from Lord Dalhousic,’ by relaxing the stringency of the pecuniary demands, 
to give facility to^the administration, which has manfully fulfilled its engagement, 
to enable it to carry out with effect the other and larger measures recommended 
by the British Government, on the accomplishment of which the future existence of 
the Nizam’s Government depends I ' 

“ There can be but little doubt of His Lordship’s relaxing in the conditions 
imposed on the Minister by the streuuousness of his demand. His Lordship’s friendly 
consideration for. a State in alliance with him would induce this ; but considerations 
of policy would besides press upon His Lordship 'measures of lenity towards 
the Nizam ; for did the Minister within tlie next two months pay a further sum' 
of twenty or even ten, lacs, with what face could that Govenunent return to its first 
purpose, because the whole of the debt wois not paid, and sequester territory to 
cover a small balance of twenty, or at the most of thirty lacs of a debt of which 
fifty or sixty lacs had been paid in the short period of four months ? Besides, the 
Goveniment of India in directing that territory yielding thirty-six lacs of rupees a year 
should be ceded to it in payment of its debt had reckoned upon a refund of thirty 
lacs a year towards it. Now if the terms proposed by the British Government 
had been canied out, it could have received sixty lacs only at the end of two 
years. If the Minister, then, pay down a sum of sixty lacs of rupees, equal to two 
years’ revenue of the districts, he will have a right to claim exemption" from further 
jiajmient for three years — at all events till the end of the second year. His Lord- 
ship cannot refuse some such accommodation, vitally necessary for the maintenance 
of the Nizam’s Government, for the retrieval of its affairs, and for the fulfilment, 
though partially so, of its various obligations. If the Government of India persist 
to bind the Nizam’s Government to the engagement for paying tjie entire debt in 
October, made by the Minister in a moment of distress mid trepidation, then— then 
will it be apparent that the prominent object of the British Government has been 
to sequester ten'itory, and that the debt of the Nizam has been used as a pretext to 
accomplish it. 

“ I do not see the JF'nbne? q/ but I hear it has expressed some donbts 
of the strength of the language, as I have quoted it, - in Lord Dalhousie’s letter. I 
give you the exact words in Persian, which I ihiiik will bear out my translation ;-*- 
‘ An Alishanra p&ee mal sakhta benam 0 be Nishan Sazud:’ ” 

, 7.0 
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EN«LipMAN, Septemh^ l^, 1861.— The following is from a Hyderabad letter 
of the 2nd instant 

The payment of another sum of forty lakhs of rupees in two montlis is too 
difficult for the Minister to accomplish without the aid of the Nizam. One of the 
schemes for obtaining money is to require from the military Jaghirdars, such as are 
known to possess wealth, a gratuity equal to one year’s revenue of their jaghirs. 
Disbandment of their troops and the sequestration of their jaghirs is to be the con- 
sequence of their refusal to comply witli the requisition of the Minister. The 
measui'e is not badly devised ; it carries along with it the two great objects of the 
State — the provision of funds, ami the reduction of its foreign troops. 

“It is reported that the Nizam, atthe instance of the Minister, is employing 
his influence to obtain from 8hums-ool-Oomra a sum equivalent to one year’s 
revenue^ of his military jaghirs. Shums-ool-Ooinra has always professed his 
willingpess to contribute to the relief of the Government whenever he could be 
satisfied that his contribution in aid of other benevolences could be of effectual 
service to the State, and there can be no greater object to the Nizam’s Government 
than primarily to relievelt of its debt to the British Government, the alternative 
to the payment of which is the sequestration of territory. Till this is accomplished, 
the Nizam’s Government must be eflbrtless for any and every other purpose. 

“ In pursuance of the scbeme above described, the jaghirs of two Ameers of 
the highest rank, Urjoon Bahadoor and Moomtaz-ool-Oomra, in default of |)ayment 
of their sluire of the contribution, have been ordered to be sequestered ; as these are 
natives of the country, the sequestration carries .along with it no |>urpose hut that of 
finding supplies .to meet the wants of the Government. The Zemindaree of 
Wunpnrty is also ordered for sequestration. The Arabs hold it, having forcibly 
t aken possession of it some time ago to appropriate its I'evennes for the payment of 
their peenuiary claims upon the Zemindar. The success of th^s measure I shall 
regard as a large stej) in progress towai'ds the reform to ho effected. The Arabs 
have not .appeared to set up their claims ; tlicy have enrployod a Gossain, also a 
creditor of tiro Zemindar', to r'crnonstratc with the Minister on his right to retain 
tire lands in his capacity of ct'cdrtor. The keeping back of the Arabs would indicate 
a desire to .avoid collision with the Minister. This augurs avell ; it indicates 
respect for Iris authority, wdiich I trust some early act of vigour may confirm.’’ 

Englishman, October Z, 1851.— The following is from Hyderabad, tire 19th 
September : — • 

“ The Minister can act in notbing. with vigour till the Compairy’s debt is paid. 
The budget for raising inoitty to discharge the debt of tire Company, accordirrg to 
the terms of the .agreement, by the 31st October, is about to make its ajiptraraiice. 
The scheme is to levy a cess equal to one year’s revenue from the. military 
jageerdars, .and of a quarter’s revenue from those who hold jageers itr lieu of personal 
salary. Tire measure, if it could be c.arried out as a whole, would be effective as 
to its purpose, but this is next to impossible ; there c.annot be uniformity in such 
a generalization, and I take it that althougli the military jageerdars are fit objects 
for the exactions of Governmenf, there will be relaxation in some instances, to be 
jiistified by the circumstances of the case, the poverty, the good conduct, 
the services, and the fidelity of the jageerdar, and in many more by the comij)t 
influence possessed by parties where the Minister has no power to control. 
Against the other jageerdars the Government holds no claim, as it does against 
the military jageerdars, on the score of fraqds against itself, and exactions from its 
ryots. The impost will fall heavily on these, for as the jageers are held 
principally by Mussalraans, a race of some notoriety for extravagance, so far from 
having wherewithal to pay their quota, the jageers are, with very few exceptions, 
mortgaged, I should say, if the position oi parties does ’not undergo a change, 
irretrievably. No amount of payment will reduce a debt, a fact not credible 
according to arithmetic, but here practically and indubitably true: hence a 
distinction mi^ht have been made to receive the impost from those who have not 
alienated their jageers, and to resume all mortgaged jageers, dn the last case 
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allowing the jagecrdar for bis maintenance an income beyond that allotted to hiui 
by the mortgagee. This taken generally would have been benovoleut towards :the 
jageerdar, and a proper punishment of the universally (without an esception) 
fraudulent mortgagee. _ • 

“ I cannot conceive that there is competency in this measure ; if it realize 
twenty lacs, only half of what is due to the Companv, it will surpass, my 
expectations. This measure savours of Lalla Bahadoors ollice, and as it is 
palpably designed to give exemption from paying anything to the civil officers 
of Government, it will have one advantage — the whole strength of Lalla Bahadoor’s 
capacity and influence, which is not small, Avill be employed to j)romofe its success ; 
hence if the Minister understands the measure as I do — that it should have been 
the ending, not the beginning, of a course of contributions-.-he has done wisely , 
in so much as by beginning at the wrong end he secures the co-operation of Lalla 
Bahadoor. • 

“ Tiie measure will be found insufficient, and the next resort will be, if he 
have treasures, to tlie Nizam, who may be persuaded to lend money (not to give 
it), but only at the last extremity. The adjustment of the debt of the Company, 
which keeps all other exigencies in the background, will press them forward ; they 
must be relieved to some extent, and necessity will- then force that upon the 
Government which should have been its first •measure, viz., the taxing of the 
notoriously wealthy. There will then be a resort to the pockets of the Luftardars, 
of their pets the Talookdars, of the Sheristadars, and of all those who under the 
different administrations, not excluding tlie Nizam’s, possessed influence, and have 
used it corruptly to amass wealth for themselves. This is a consummation to be 
desired ; individual wealth in times of absolute distress and difficulties is the 
property of the nation, and if the Nizam contribute towards tlieir relief tlie wealthy 
are bound to respfuul to the example. I grant that the country has been ruined by 
raisgovermuent of the worst species. What is passed cannot be j.'ecallcd ; the only 
tpiestion is, ought the independence of the Asoph Jahhee sovereignty to be 
presevvAtHl ? If it bo the wish cf the community that it be so, tlnm is every man 
bound to contribute to maintain it bv his best elforts. But tliat lie should do so to 
no purpose, that his best resources should not be wasted upon a profligate Govern- 
ment, let him seek for a competent guarantee to provide for and maintain his object. 

“ The mode of taxation (if it can be so called) in a State like this must be 
irregular. Mr. Bitt, when the French threatened subjection to England, raised the 
revenues of the country, by a general taxation, froiii seventeen to sixty-five milious. 
Mr. Pitt, at Hyderabad, where the wealth of the conntry is pent up in a few 
hands, and not ilissemiuated amongst the mass, did the Company’s Government 
threaten confiscation of the' territory, could do no otherwise than wrest from the 
Avcalthy wliatever he could, to avert the disruption of the Government. That 
Mr. Pitt might have taken his measures in detail differently would belong to his 
Avisdom, the justice of the proceeding Avould be the same in either case. The 
country is to be saved to the community to Avhicb it belongs.” - 

ExorasiTMAN, Octoher 17, 1851. — The folloAving from Hyderabad, the’ 3rd 
instant, avo have been obliged to keep back three days on account of the arrival 
of the mail : — . • 

“ The budget of Avhicli T apprised you is progressing slowly, to which there 
can be no objection if it do not fail in regard to time. I do not hear of any 
measures being adopted besides this for^proctiring motiey ; but both the Premier 
and Lalla Bahadoor are satisfied that the pd, the payment of the debt to the 
Company’s Government, Avill be accomplished in due time. The- intimate 
acquaintance of the latter with the resources of persons and the motives that 
influence them goes a ■ great AA\ay to guarantee the result. The load is felt as 
excessively heavy, but just to be borne. This .would be of little consequerice 
as lar as it concerns the Nizam and his great sulyects ; but it is pernicious in the 
last degree, as cen^elling a postpoueThent of such other refoilns as the opportu- 
nities of the Minister might enable him to effect.” 



STATE DEBT. 

EncfLiSHMAN, 4, 1851.- — The following is from Hyderabad, the 

S2nd ultimo ; — . 

“ We understand that the Minister is perfectly satisfied that he will not fail in 
his engagement to pay the balance of the debt on the 31st instant. There is not 
the slightest surmise abroad that he lias realized any money beyond the sum of ten 
laOs, the report of which is in general circulation. If, then, the Mini.ster can have, 
unseen and unheard of, gathered 30 lacs of rupees besides, whether it be a proof of 
his good management or not, the measure will certainly be understood as having 
been accomplished without oppression of the subject.” 

Madkas Spectator, Noveviler 17, 1851. — From our correspondent at 
Hyderabad, 6th November : — 

“ The Minister’s financial arrangements to meet the stipulated payment of the 
31st October fell short by a large balance, which the Nizam has agreed, but not till 
the last moment, to supply from his treasury. The deficit is said to be thirty lacs, 
and the Nizam supplies this sum not in the current coin of the realm, but in 
pagodas, in sequins, 'bullion aud jewels. This would import an impoverished 
treasury, but for that very reason it seta an example to the Minister, not to forego 
his right to demand money from the subjects and servants of the State. The coimtry,. 
in which the community has an iutei’est, has been saved by the sacrifice of the 
Sovereign’s personal property, and an obligation is thereby imposed upon the 
community to respond to the example, aud upon the Minister to see that they 
are made to respond to it. A little assiduity, a little energy to strike whilst 
the iron is yet hot, would produce moans not only sufficient to meet the present 
exigencies of the State, but to enable the GovcJinnent to ado[>t means that 
should obviate future embairassnieut. The impost must be laid witli an unsparing 
hand ; nothing of case or comfort to the c.xecutive will be gained by present inaction 
— it can only be a postponement of the measure. The increasing difficulties of the 
Government will force its adoption upon the necessities of the Minister at some 
future day ; and then the measure w'ill be insufficient to do more than to provide 
against present exigencies- The groundwork of the difficulties will remain as they 
were, and the main object of removing them, the preservation of the country in its 
present integrity aud form and usages — 1 mean such as belong to well-conducted 
Native Governments — will be subverted, if not entirely lost. W e cannot interfere 
aud manage upon other systems than those we know and have b.een bred to. 

“ The Nizam proceeds to make his payments immediately ; the Resident’s 
instructions were stringent. He was not permitted to give time Iteyoud the day, as 
the property is really to be delivered over. His instructions liave been contormed 
to essentially in their spirit, though not perhaps according to the letter. The 
Mohorrum intervened and would have made an unavoidable delay.” 

Englishman, Novemher 21, 1851. — The following is an extract of a letter 
from Hyderabad, dated the 5tli instant : — 

“ The vext step in full payment of the debt to the Company has been 
successfully got over. The financial measures projected to meet the demand 
were found ineffectual ; they did not produce twenty lacs of rupees — I speak generally. 
The Nizam has agreed to discharge the, balance from his private treasury ; this is 
a happy issue to an affair which had excited an almost intolerable sensation and 
alarm. 

“ Much remains yet to be done before this Government can expect to see 
prosperity, and its subjects amelioration of their condition. The vast arrears due 
to a large portion of its soldiery must now be paid, at least in part, and a second 
resort to the Nizam’s treasury can hardly be made, with any sort of propriety, 
whilst any other resource exists in this State by which a supply equal to the 
demand can be provided. This country has no gold or silver mines, noiy is 
improvement of revenue immediatedy possible to its Government ; but I question 
whether digging for ''dhe buiied and concealed hoards of the opulent would not 
amply serve as a substitute. There is no alternatiye, and a weak administration 
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would be compelled at last to have recourse to the measure ftom necessil^, when 
it could only relieve the necessities of the day, which a vigorous one would adopt 
primarily from choice, and employ the resources furnished by it to provide against 
future embarrassments. I do not mean to say that the hoards would furnish larger 
supplies than the floating capitals of the wealthy would do ; but in the resort to the 
former the vigour of the Minister would be so conspicuous as tO make his 
acquisition of the other compaiatively facile. ^ / 

“ But unless retrenchment accompany the measure of sequestration— —indeed^ 
were made the immediate object of it — ^and reform of those abuses which afforded 
moans for and justified the sequestration follow, their continuation and a renewed 
profligate expenditure would mark injustice on the one hand, and palpably indicate 
that the Government was i^egardless of all but that which gave it existence for the 
day, and brought the most ease and least danger to those who conducted affairs 
at the general expense. 

“ A persistence in the pres’ent system must soon bring on the ruin of the 
State, The decay of a Government which must bring it to perish cannot be 
counted by days, but by periods of years ; but to a Native Government the means 
of retardation from extinction is amply supplied by its absolutism. Its power to 
crush claimants, to annihilate and extinguish all obligations and claims, will give 
to the Nizam’s Government a protracted but a vile decrepit existence, till the 
grievances become intolerable to its subjects, and will be resisted by their despair, 
or till tlie paramount power shall feel from tlie repetition of the abuses tliat 
correction without revolution is impossible in tlie demoralized condition of the 
country. 

“ If a limit to the duration of the Government could bo fixed by any sort of 
computation, 1 should be disposed to give it not more than a live years’ existence 
under the continuance of its present system. It is argued that this Government 
has been reported for the last forty years as deteriorating, and it is contended from 
that circumstance that it may continue to exist witli deterioration in progress for a 
similar period of years. This sort of argument is too general, contains too much 
guess-work, to require discussion ; but advertence to the state of the country forty 
years back may be of some interest and elucidatory. At that time you lieard of no 
mutineers besetting the Minister or the Nizanr ; the Government apportioned out 
paymertts from its revenues to tlie troops and its departments, and arreai’s of either 
only accumulated from the frauds of those presiding over ' them. The only parlies 
among whom mutinies were heard of, or distress was known to prevail, were the 
troops of Shiiras-ool-Omra, of Sha-hyar-ool-Moolk, of Assad All Khan ; all these 
noblemen were provided by ainjile jaghoers with revenues equivalent to the pay of 
their troo{)S. In the bands more properly called the Bewanee, such as tliose tinder 
charge of Shcristadars, Rajahs Maheput Ram, Sheopershad, Bheer Bhund, &c., you 
rarely heard of a mutiny, except in those cases where tlie commandants were 
contractors for the troops, and subjected them to the same frauds that jagheerdars 
did. The public treasury, if not rich, was competently provided to meet any • 
sudilen exigency, and the Goveniinent was free of debt, and neither required nor 
received advatices from its Talookdars. , 

“ Hyderabad is to all intents and purposes bankrupt. A government the pay 
of the ti’oops of which is three months in arrears, which cannot pay the debts it has 
contracted, which has received two years’ revenue in advance from its Talookdars, 
cannot be said to be solvent. Did the Talookdars, to pay themselves, withhold 
rents from the Government, the general stagnation that would follow would 
immediately revolutionize the State, .It lives by the strength of its Arabs, whiclr 
enables it to inflict injustice, and by that means to avert disruption by exacting its 
obligations. The day of reckoning will be the day of revolution.. 

“ There is one point I will not forego: I have always said, and I repeat it, that 
in its money dealings the Government is more sinned against than sinning. The 
ready successor who is found to every Talookdar, and military or otlier contractor, 
who with his situation is said to lose lai-ge' unpaid balances, marks palpably that 
upon the aggregate these bargains with the Government are ‘advantageous to the 
parties who contract them.” 
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Madras Spegtator, November 28, ISSl."— From our Hyderabad correspondent, 
dated 22nd Noveinber 

“ The Kizam’s Government ’was engaged' to pay the balance of the debt to the 
Company on the 1st instant. On the previous day tlie Nizam oftered the Minister 
the aid of his private treasury to make up his deficiencies, computed at something 
between twenty and thirty lakhs of Hyderabad rupees. On the 9th, the inter- 
mediate days being occupied by the celebration of the Mohurrnm, he sent jewels to 
his Minister. The valuation occupied three days ; the two following days were 
occupied in communications between the Nizam, the Minister, and the Diifterdars, 
and in negotiations with the Sahookars, who declined purchasing the jewels at their 
estimation, Rs. 6.43,000, or of receiving them in pawn on the usual terms of such deal- 
ings. On the 14th the Minister visited the Resident at Bolarum — it is believed, to 
ask for more time. His next interview with the Nizam was on the 17t.h, On the 
18th he revisited Bolarum, and returned yesterday. Nothing is known authentically, 
but it is supposed that the Nizam is obstinate .in refusing other aid to his Ministei- 
from his treasury ; nothing but bullion will answer, and the Resident is equally 
pertinacious, under his orders, in refusing to give him more time. 

“ An audit by the Dnfterdars, no friends of Shmns-ool-Ooinra, was produced 
against him for a sum of forty lakhs of rupees, collected from the successive 
accounts of some twenty years or more. Accounts are the deadly weapons of the 
Hufterdars, but in this instance there was scarcely speciousness for otie instant to 
uphold the claim, and their defeat on the award of the Nizam was sigiral. 
Shuras-ool-Oomra did a spirited thing — though he repudiated all concern with the 
accounts, he professed his willingness to adopt them if the Dnfterdars equally with 
himself would engage to be responsible for the result. This call upon tlie 
Dnfterdars to be rest»ousible was made because the accounts were professedly given 
in as standing between the administration of Raja Ohundoo Jjall and 8hums-ool- 
Oorara, to w'hich the Dnfterdars were oidy official parties. * 

“ It is rumoured that the Nizam has called upon his uncle by blood, Akbar Jah, 
and his uncle by marriage, iShums-ool-Oomra, to contribute money to the aid of 
his Government. I do not believe the rumour, but such rumours not unfrequently 
precede a fact, and I take this, from the position of the parties, to ho otieof them, 
ft is also rumoured that Goolain Hyder Khan, Rajas Bal Mookan and Hang Row 
are to be expelled from the city. There is no parity of circumstances between 
these, and no understanding tlie conjunction of the parties reported to have been 
selected for expulsion. If Goolarn Hyder Khan is committed in any shape, it is 
from a perverse, bigoted intellect wliicli prevents his going right, and not from bad 
motives or a mischievous disposition. The others are, what natives oi'dinarily are, 
the abject slaves of persons in power, and the dr»mineering masters of those over 
whom they can exercise authority.” 


Englishmax, December 3, 1851. — The following is from Hyderabad, the 21st 
November : — 

“ Writing to yon at long intervals, and labouring under the disadvantage of a 
total incapacity personally to refer to written papers, I may occasionally leave a 
hiatus in the information 1 communicate to you. I believe my last letter informed 
you that the Minister’s financial measure to redeem the debt to the Company had 
failed, and that the Nizam had promised to supply the deficit, not in s|)ecie, but in 
properh'^ from his private treasury. I believe 1 also told you that the instructions 
of the Government to the Resident were stringent to admit of no relaxation as to 
the time of payment. The engagement* expired on the 1st instant, and the 
course of events has run thus The 1st November fell on the 7th Mohorum ; ot 


the 


course nothing could be done in a Mahomedan Government till the 14th, when 
Nizam promised to provide .the means for payment. On the 14th His Highness 

w’as engaged in other occupations, the treasury was not opened till a Ktc hour ; 
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leading Sahookars a valuation of the jewels. On the 18th the Minister re^^^ 

His Highness that the valuation was six lacs and forty-three thousand rupees^ 
but that the Sahookars declined purchasing them 'even at that price, or advancing 
money upon the mortgage of them in the usual relative proportion of their value. 
His Highness desired the Minister to employ Lalla Bahadoor to prevail upon the 
Sahookars to accommodate his Government ; this was idle^ hut His Highness’s 
mandate could not be dropped upon the threshold, and the Sahookars were directed 
to wait upon Lalla Bahadoor at his country-house, which they did on the 19th of 
tlie month. The event could bo no other than unproductive. His Highness, I 
presume,— I have no fact in connection with that day, — was immoveable, and Suraj- 
ool-Moolk waited' upon the Resident at Bolarum on the 20th Mohorum, the 14th 
November. Whatever the communication of Suraj-ool-Moolk might have been 
(it is supposed he went to supplicate for more time), the. Resident could do no 
otherwise than await a little longer the tendencies of the Nizam’s versatile 
disposition. Tlie movements were progressive towards a payment, and he could 
not be justilied in breaking down the house whilst the Shroffs are as it were counting 
out the money. On the 21st the Minister returned early to the city ; the Nizani 
did not give him an audience till the 23rd, when, according to common but not 
authentic report, he told his Minister he meant to give him no other assistance, 
and that he might manage the best way hecoidd with what he had got. This sort of 
lordly language is very much misplaced’; it is not Suraj-ool-Moolk that will suffer 
from the failure to pay, but His Highness, who will lose his temtories. On the 
24th Sur.aj-ool-Moolk went again to Bolarum, but nothing is yet known of the 
proceedings there ; the Sahookars hang back, and if that be, as 1 understand, the 
point of reliance, the ho])e is utterly vain. 

“ The mercantile community, T may indeed say almost the whole community, 
of Hyderabad were yesterday pallid with consternation. The great house of 
Mahanund Itam aiitl Poorun Mull had had several of its bills' of exchange jn'otested, 
and the ruin of the house, w'hich was apprehen(ie<l, was expected to disseminate 
its disastrous conse<|uences very widely. I. am assured from authority that there 
is no ground for alarm. The commercial report is that Prem Sookli Dass ]ia<l 
wittingly overdravni liis branch establishment at Calcutta, for the sake of the 
enormous profit which the immediate demand for the bills to pay tin; (/ompany’s 
Government produces, and desired his agent to draw on Money Ram, of G walior, with 
whorfr.tlic hou.se had a iarg(} open credit, to cover the drafts from Hyderabad. 

• Money Burn (it is not accounted for) dishonoui’cd the drafts, the first intimation of 
which reached the house ot Mahaiumd Ram .‘iiid I'oonui Mull almost simultaneously 
with the demand fur the payment ot tlie dishonoured drafts. Th© house was taken 
by surprise, and it took the course and emploj^ed itself yesterday in sending money 
to tlie houses of the parties whose hoondees had fallen duo, and it continues to pay. 
To the honour of the sordid Marwan'ees be it known that notwithstanding the 
position of the house there was no I'un upon it. The effect of the suspension of 
credit I trust it will be but temporary— will be severely felt by the Nizam’s 
Government, fhe mercantile oomimmity here could not without the aid of this 
house have fiirnished bills to the amount of 34 lacs of rupees upon your Presidencies 
in the short time it did. The effect of the discredit cast upon this house will not 
only be felt in the withdrawal of its contributions in aid of the Government, but in 
the general stagnation to banking and monetary dealings which it will occasion, 
j his unlooked-for occurrence should protect this Goveniment from the threatened 
consequences of its failure to pay the Company’s debt immediately. 

“ Pending the reijuisition to the Ni gam for aid, other sources pf supply had not 
been neglected. Lalla Bahadoor produced an audit against .^hums-ool-Oomra of 
about forty lacs from the successive accounts of the last 20 years. The audits were 
based tipou the circumstance that Raja Chundoo Lall, as Minister, had undertaken 
•t he manageioent of certain of Shuras-ool-Qomra’s distFicts, from the revenues of whieji 
he professed to maintaiu a oertaiii amount of troops, which he had also witli^awn 
from ShumS-bol-Oomra. This was in fact a dismissal of Shums-ool-Oomra fro^ the 
ehtiige of either, but as Shunis-ool-Oomra’s elevated position aiid relationship to 
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the Nizam made it necessaTy ostensibly to consult his dignity, the farce was got 
up of making it appear that Chundoo Lall acted as his lieutenant, and in accord- 
ance with it the accounts of Chundoo Lall’s management were presented to Shums- 
oohOomra for his signature, and were signed the first year. But ShumS-ool-Oonira 
is wary, and was soon aware that for security to his interests he should sacrifice 
the empty name of presiding over those districts and troops. He feared involve- 
ments to himself might proceed from those accounts, and he steadily refused to 
sign them ever afterwards. The audit produced against him now showed excess 
ordisbursement over revenue. Shums-ool-Oorara alleged that ho had nothing to 
say to those accounts, but that , he was willing to and would accept them with 
cheerfulness provided he were allowed to examine them. He would in that case 
stand the issue, giving security to an*swer to any balance that might appear against 
him, if the other party would equally engage on their part to refund surplus revenues, 
if any could be established against them by the accounts. Lalla Bahadoor suffered 
an entire defeat. The scheme of supply was bad and weak, but peculiarly adapted 
to the genius of a Duftardar’s office. Money is wanted, and the address oi the 
Government to those from whom it seeks it might with a little change be that 
of the Arab in the desert to his victim — ‘ Doff your ‘garment ; my wife, your sister- 
in-law, is sitting naked.’ This Government may say. Give me a portion of your 
loaf, for the children of the country which maintains you in opulence are starving ; 
but then, and here is the difficulty, the appeal must be made to all alike. . 

“ The other process for procuring money is an old measure put into a sort of 
progression. Raja Gose Bux was under surveillance at the Minister’s house. To 
get his brother. Raja Ram Bux, to come down with a sum of money he has been 
sent a prisoner to the fort of Golconda. 

“ P.S. Abu. 1851. — There was no run yesterday upon the house of 
Mahanund Ram and Poorim Mull, which assiduously paid off, by sending money 
to the houses of the jtarties, every bill and draft that fell due on' the day. Suraj- 
ool-Moolk has returned to the city.” 

Madeas SrECT.'VTOK, December 8, 1851. — From our Hyderabad correspondent, 
30th November : — 

“ Events have taken the course tliat had been foreseen. The call for money 
upon the Jageerdars was a failure in respect to the end for which it was desired. 
The next call was upon the Nizam’s private treasury. He responded to ’it by 
furnishing jewels. The condition of the market produced an under-valuation for 
which it would be ruinous to sell the property, which would besides go but a small 
way to cover the amount required. The next and last project, which should have 
been the first, has been adopted, and the opulent servants of the State are called 
upon to contribute money to the extent of their means. As Shums-ool-Oomra 
occupies the first place in the community, attention is directed tow^ards him to mark 
the result of the demand for 15 lakhs of rupees which the Nizam is pressing 
upon him with unusual pertinacity, not with any pretence of a claim, but on the 
simple ground that the* distresses of the country should be relieved by its wealth. 
I understand, but not so assuredly, that the Dufterdars are also called upon to pay. 
I shall be glad to see a successful result to the last, for the sake of the example, 
which must then be followed by the whole class of civil officers, and because it 
would afford the proof that subterfuges, even in the hands of the Dufterdar?, will 
occasionally fail. 

“ The Resident returns to his own mansion on the 2nd proximo. The 
general opinion is that, having failed to pay at the stipulated time, the Nizam’s 
Government iviU be required to cede territory, . but I have hopes that in the 
consideration that the Minister has been 'assiduous to procure funds, that the Nizam 
has contributed tire jewels of the State, and that other and adequate measures dre 
now in operation to enable the Nizam’s Government to pay the debt, the Governor- 
Genetal will, whilst proofs of the good intention of the Nizam faithfully to 
dischm'ge his debt are before him, not refuse to give more time before proceeding to 
the alternative, an encroachment upon his territorial property. Under all 
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circumstances, the Resident may have thought it necessary to represent the posttn^ 
of ahairs as arresting his hand from an iihmediate seizure of his femtory. The 
reference will of itself give the Government another month, and two courses Will 
be left to His Lordship— -either that of expressly acceding to the request for more 
time, or so to protract his answer as, without the expression of a consent, to 
concede in effect to the request.” 

Madras SpECXAtoR, Hmsmher 12, 1851. — From our Hyderabad correspondent, 
4th December : — 

“ The thing of gi-eatest interest yet is the debt to the Company. The Minister 
has not yet secured mnds, but many an iron is, in the fire, and -though the con- 
suiumation is pushed forward with all the energy of the Government, the progression 
from, the many antagonistic elements which have crept into the construction of the 
Government is very .tardy. There is a call for monejr from Shuras-ool-Oomrai and 
from several others : it is slow creeping and dull inaction, and the Governor-General 
of India will scarcely have patience to await its termination. The Talookdars have 
refused to advance more money, and deeds of transfer of all the districts have been 
prepared, and only require the filling them up with the names of the parties Willing 
to pay. This has had some, though not the extensive effect whicli was expected 
from it, and some few of the Talookdars are willing to pay to retain their districts, 
and, but ■ in one instance, I do not ^lear of fresh purchasers. The jewels of 
the Nizam are also in the market as commodities for mortgage. The Sahoo- 
kars of the Residency bazar were offered a mortgage for a sum of three lacs 
of Company’s rupees, and though they were told tiiat some party, from whom 
there was objection to receiving money, was Avilling to lend twice as much 
upon them, they declined the bargain, the condition of which was that they 
should be permitted to foreclose the mortgage if the money was not paid in six 
months. I question whether any Sahookar or body of Sahookars in the Nizaip’s 
dominions would have the audacity to keep the Nizam’s Government strictly to its 
bargain, or to enforce its stipulations at any time against its wishes. Tins reminds 
me that if your Moodeliars, or Pillays, would mortgage the jewels for the full 
amount, of its present valuation, the transaction, which I conceive would terminate 
in the foreclosure of tlie mortgage, would yield an abundant profit, scarcely less 
than 50 per cent. I refer the bargain to your Malabar and other Indian capitalists, 
as no Etmjlisli subject could undertake it, or could act in it, 'although as a broker^ 
without incurring the penalty of the law under the statute of 37th Geo. Ill,, cap. 
142, Sec. 28. 

“ There is an amusing anecdote connected with the valuation of the jewels. • The 
whole combined money-dealers of every grade were invited to value the jewels. A 
pair. of diamond bracelets, I believe the self-same tliat Dr. Maine obtained at Seringa- 
patam and sold to Meer Allum, was presented for valuation. This bracelet, which 
I know is composed of brilliants, and will admit of an accurate valuation according 
to Jeffery’s table, made under restrictions from the present state of the market in 
which it might be offered for sale, one jeweller valued at three lacs of rupees — there 
was no mistaking that this was factitious— another at 25,000 rupees.* Evidently 
this man had not dabbled in jewels, and had some crude notions of securing a good 
bargain. He and a fellow acting with him were prominent amongst. the Sahookars 
of the Residency bazar to mortgage the jewels, but there would have been a 
demur about the amount.” 

Madras Spectator, December 22,*1851.— From our Hyderabad coresnondent 
14th December 

. “ I adverted, in one of my recent communications to you, to the probabiUty 
that in consideration of the willingness which the Nizam had shown to pay his debt, 
pd of the efforts which had been made to pay it, the Governor-General vrould be 
induced to give fijrther time, I do not hear that His Lordship has - entered upon 
any new stipulations, but it is believed that the Resident has used his advocacy to 
obtain more time; 1 gather this from the alternative— the sequestration Of the 
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cSSOTtry-— not having been resorted to, and from the llesident’s- having accepted a 
mrtial paymont of something less than ten lacs of rupees, in hoondies on the 
jfresidencies. 

■ 4 ’ “ The debt of the Nizam stood originally at sixty-seven lacs of Oompany’s 
rupees ; the pa 3 rment of the first instalment discharged thirty-four lacs of rupees, 
and ten lacs have been now paid. The aggregate of these is about two-thirds of 
the debt. When so much has been paid, and when the security to the Company’s 
Governmentfor the rest is unfailing, it would be hard if the Government of India, 
by its peremptoriness, forced the Nizam’s Government into the arms of the Arabs. 
I fear it may have done so already to an inconvenient extent, h^igram in -such 
cases is misplaced, else I would say the Nizam’s running from his English creditors 
to the shelter of the Arab creditor is but to prove the former the greater Jews; 
but common sense should dictate that as the English Government will one day 
have to settle the debts of the Nizam, or to tolerate within his dominions a state of 
most deplorable anarchy, it should take care not to throw the Nizam into positions 
which will in the end make heavier involvements for itself. 

“ The recent accession of means to the Minister, that which enabled him to give 
hoondies to near ten lacs of rupees to the Resident, has been by the mortgage of 
the Nizam’s jewels. The mortgagees have lent five lacs of Hyderabad rupees upon 
them, Avhich they liave paid by hoondies in Company’s rupees ; three lacs and 
fifty-nine thousand at an exchange of thirty-nine per cent, gives nine liundrcd and 
ninety rupees less five lacs. This exchange is deadly heavy against us.” 

Englishman, December 30, 1851. — The following is from Hyderabad, the 
14tli instant : — 

“ At the outset of the last arrangement made by the Nizam’s Government, for 
the payment of its debt, I Avrote to you that I thought it probable that if they paid 
the first instalment, about half the debt, — one-thii'd more than wliat the Govern- 
ment of India would have realized in one year by taking teiritory, — His Lordship 
AvxAuld not enforce a precise conformity to the engagement. I further observed that 
if at the period of the second instalment a half or even a fourth of the amount 
stipulated AA'as paid. Lord Halhousie could not Avith decency encroach upon the 
territorial possessions of the Nizam to cover a very small remaining amount of 
debt. Things have fallen into this course, but Avhether in conformity to the views 
I had previously taken I have no information to enable mo to say ; the effect, 
hoAvever, will be essentially the same. 

“ General Fraser, after exliibiting some repugnance to accept a partial 
payment, has at length accepted bills on the Presidencies to an amount something 
short of ten lakhs of rupees. This is virtually giving gi-ace to the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment. It may be in accordance Avith the Governor-General’s instructions, and 
indeed some say that the order to sequester territory Avas restricted to the original 
condition of the debt, and .that it did not embrace the change . which followed upon 
the payment of the first instalment. I rather believe that the good sense of General 
Fraser has led to the opinion that when so much has been paid, and when the exertions 
made to profture the means of payment are strenuous and unceasing, the stringency 
in the order which would lead to a sequestration of territory should be relaxed. The 
Resident in all probability has submitted these opinions to the Governor-General, and 
they must be attended with due effect. The Governor-General cannot, and it is to 
be presumed will not, of his own choice, refuse hiS sanction to measures of lenity 
towards the Nizam when pressed upon him by his representative ; precipitancy and 
peremptoriness on the part of our Goverament, b^ withdrawing funds to an incon- 
venient amount, will involve the Nizam and his subjects in greater and more 
numerous contentions. Dangerous mutinies will be the immediate consequence, and 
the additional stren^h and influence given to the Arabs, from their being the main, 
suppbrters, to remedy for the day the exigencies of the Government, whether it be to 
repress tumult or supply funds, will bring its proportionate amount of oppression upon 
the Subjects. The Nizam’s Government eould not be forced into greater subjection 
to thenj than by a pressure upon itsfinances proceeding from the Indian Government, 
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“ The negotiation with Shtims-ool-Ooinra to pay money is still pending. 
There is no certain means of judging here, but the wants of the Government trul 
not permit Shums-ool-Oomra^s evading the demand, and sooner or later the inonejr 
will come. I -wish this Government would see that time is an essential ingredient 
in shaping the course of measures, and would consider it more than it does* 

“ The Nizam’s jewels’ said by one party to be of original value 30 lakhs; fey 
another — more correctly, as I judge from the estimate — 14 lakhs, and valued fey the 
Sahookars at 6,43,000 Hyderabad rupees, have been mortgaged for 5,00,000Hyderabadi 
rupees. The bond stipulates that if not redeemed in six months- the mortgagees may 
foreclose the mortgage. If the mortgagees have power to enforce the condition at 
any future period, tliough with liberal treatment of the Nizam’s Government, they 
will have made a capital bargain — 50 per cent, upon their mortgage would he 
produced by an auction sale. The retail prices would produce 9 lakhs of Hyderabad 
rupees at least.” 

Englishman, January 8, 1852,; — The following .is from Hyderabad, the 
26th December 1851 : — 

“ I believe my last • letter informed you that the Resident had accepted a pay- 
ment of something under 10 lakhs of Company’s rupees as part of the debt of 3.3 lakhs 
of Company’s rupees, and that the principal house of Mahanund Ram and Poorun 
Mull had received a shock from its bills having been' dishonoured. 

“ I regret to say that the house of Shudut Juseeram, the next in consider- 
ation to that above quoted, lias also sustained a very heavy shock from the same 
circumstance ; it is following the course of measures adopted by the house of 
Mahanund Ram, and is discharging its foreign liabilities with the means at its 
command. Its liabilities here cannot be immediately discharged, but there is no 
more doubt of the^ stability of this house than of the former, and of its eventually 
answering all demands against it. 

“ Several houses of less note are said to be similarly situated. The great 
damage, however, that which will be sensibly felt, is the circumstance that the 
foreign correspondents of the Hyderabad houses decline giving them credit — in other 
words, have stopped dealings with them — I believe, with all, without an exception. 
This is a bad symptom of tlie times, and it is not at all improved by the circum- 
stance that to protect themselves from the pressure of their creditors the tottering 
houses have procured and posted Arab giiards at their gates; 

“ The Sahookars will no longer be important to the Government. This is 
not to bo regretted, for their influence was never exercised but sordidly and 
oppressively, especially in the districts, towards the subjects of the Nizam. The 
Government will feel the want of their support. People would find here analogy 
between the failm-e of the gi-eat Calcutta houses and that of the Sahookars here, 
and allege that as the Government of Bengal did not suffer, the Hyderabad Govern- 
ment need not. There is no corresponding point between them. The Bengal 
Government did not require aid from its merchants to meet the daily demand’s 
upon it ; in regard to the Nizam’s, its financial vitality was centred in the support 
which the Sahookars brought to it, both by pecuniary arrangements and by their 
guarantees, which staved off the evil day ; btit for the Sahookars neither could the 
talookdars have provided the advances, nor the jageerdars the gratuities, nor- the 
military commanders the nuzranas, which furnished the means to pay the first 
instalment -of the debt to the Company. 

. “We have a Goveniment threatened by tlie paramount power with the 
sequestration of territory if it do not pay its debt. A similar threat is held over it 
if it do not issue pay regularly to the Contingent. Not able to do either, for the. 
first we look to the Nizam’s private treasuries which we may empty; for the next 
the dependency is on the territorial revenue, and that has already failetl. An 
almost universal commercial bankruptcy is induced by the acts of Government, and 
only to appearance averted by bands of Arabs posted at the gates of the bankrupts. 
The whole of the lands of the country are mortgaged to powerful Chiefs and trib^ 
and can no longer fee made subservient to the financial measures which the exigencies 
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<)f;tUe Sto daily pressiJig upon it, ■ The other lands mortgaged to the people 
df the Deccaii, in violation of their contracts, are held up for public sale, ami there 
lire no bidders. There is universal distrust, and the soldiery, not strong by their 
clanship, and numbers -are starving, they have fortuitously fallen upon a tneasuro bv 
Avliich, if they follow it out systeinatically and with moderation, they will obtain 
redress, and at the bands of the English Go verutneut.” 

Madras Speca’ATOK, January/ 1852.— From our correspondent at Hydera- 

bad, dated 6 th January : — 

“ The huge rough diamond of the Nizam was yestcj'day hrouglit to the llesidont 
on account of the debt, but, I understand, not accepted by him ; it will of eoui se be a 
matter for reference to the Governor-General, It weighs five tolas, and I 1 i()|K! Lord 
Balhoupie may accept it in discharge of the debt , and get rid of a disagreeable, 
question, in which the rigidity of the English Government in exacting paymoiit, if 
uot.unjust, has certainly been oppressive and pernicious in its cdects upon tin- 
subjects of the Nizam in every grade — in short, upon the country at huge, 

“ Tlie diamond promises to be lustrous : when cut it will not bo of less weight 
than the Kohiuoor, and porliaps more showy, from exhibiting a greater spread. 
Amongst the English people here its value is estimatel at £600,000. It is not 
intelligible to me by what table of computation this jiricb is produced, nor . do I 
know, if by jewellers’ valuation, who.se valuation (English or native) gives this 
amount. The price appears to me to be above the mark, but if the actual value 
have any approaidi to the estimate the' (k)mpany’.s Gov'enimeut will not have made 
a bad bargain, ami England will become possessor of two of tlie largest' known 
diamonds ; the existence of that of Brazil appears as yet a fable. [Not so, sui ely ! J 

“ The debt now stands at about twenty-six lacs of rupees, a sum not worili "tlie 
disagTeeal.)le contention now pending, nor seipiostration of tioniinion, an act always 
exposed to unfavourable imputations and suspicions. Much gooij will ho done by 
relieving the Nizam of a’ debt Avhich brings heavy ombaiTassme.nts \ipon his Govern- 
ment in regard to the discharge of its other obligations, and wliicli will especially 
be felt in the oucroaclimcnt of the English Government uj»on the Nizam’s territories, 
to effect the regular jiayment of the Contingent, Avliicli this Government, in its 
[)resent state of iiocuniary difficulties, will certainly tail to carry out ; ami the relief 
will the sooner enable the Nizam’s Covernment to alleviate the miseries which afflict 
all classes of its subjects, from its want of pecuniary resources to meet c-xtraneous 
ioinand, Iftlie obduracy of the Nizam in the first instance dejirived him of his 
title to claim consideration from tlie English Government, his ready vsa(a'ifice of tins 
extraordinary jewel, of liigli value in Ids ostimation, has at tlie least redeemed tliat 
offence; but if the demand for jiaymont has originally been intended as a punish- 
ment, and is to bo continued to the last, let it lie recollected tliat its iiitliction lulls 
heavier on the subjects, more especially the livmibler classe.s, than upon the 
Government,” 


Exulisiiman, January 16, 1852, — The following is from Hyderaliad, the 4th 
instant : — . . 

“ The Nizam has contributed a large rough diamond, weighing seven tolas, 
towards the payment of his debt to the Company. The diamond was consigned to 
the Minister the day before yesterday, and was yesterday brought to the Kesideiit — 
it is supposed as part payment of the debt, and I hope it has been accepted. 

“ Taken iu round numbers, the diamond weighs 400 carats, and is the largi'st 
diamond next to the Brazil diamond, The'Kohinoor, I have heard, weighs but. 
tliree hundred. The diamond of the Nizam will not permit its being cut into a 
perfect brilliant, and I therefore presume that, the cutting being adapted to its 
shape, it need not lose more than one-fourth in the operation ; if, then, this diamond 
l>e the second or even third or fourth in size that is extant, the Nizam, whose mind 
must place a high value upon these things, could not more evince his desire to 
dischaTge the debt than by the sacrifice ho has made. 

“ This I trust and believe will procure him considei'ation from tlie Government 
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of India. I hope it will do more, and dispose it to receive the diamoncf at its Ml 
valuation by jewellers’ computation, and not according to the reduced price of tbp^ 
markets of the present day. In former days, though not taken from the enemy; it 
might have been a trophy added to the Lord Dalhousie’s fame, that he had given 
to England the second and third largest diamonds extant in the world. I question 
whether even now, in the age of science, of arts and manufactures, I^ussia wiU not 
envy England the glory of possessing two such diamonds. It must have been a . 
bitter moment to the Nizam when he parted with it, and 'the sacrifice deserves 
consideration from Lord Dalhousic. 

“ I come to the conclusion that the Nizam has not large treasures in specie. 
If he should happen to possess forty or fifty lakhs, we can hardly think of dis- 
possessing him of such a small resource to meet a sudden exigency ; it is almost 
a contradiction in terms, believing the Nizam to possess forty or fifty lakhs only, to 
say he has treasures, or, so believing, to press upon him with any animosity to give 
it up. To receive the diamond in liquidation of the debt would be a graceful 
disposal of a question which has many harsh features in it. - 

“ P.8. — You may conceive the state of our market from the condition of two 
opulent Saliookars, witli whom I lia])pen to have a pecuniary transaction. My 
own mail of business obtains some money (less than Rs. 2,000) for me from one of 
the most opulent Saliookars of the place ; my own man of business is also esteemed 
one of the most opulent. The money is paid by a scaled bag, which is as current 
liere as a bank note is with you. My Sahookar, instead of requiring to have the 
amount cashed to him by the Sahookar'who gives the bag, desires me to get.it 
cashed in my own name, lest he should be required to debit the account of the 
jiarty. This person puts me olf under pretences, and my own man of business is 
either distrustful of the other, or suffers under the pressure of the market so much 
as to (ieeliue cashing the bag himself, and yet there is no bankruptcy.” 

M’e cannot 'support our ccuTospondent’s recommendation that the Indian 
Government should take the Nizam’s diamond at the ideal value whicli be attaidies 
to it. The utmost that can be asked is that it should bp held as a pledge, to be 
redeemed at a fixed term. Large diamonds are not saleable, there is no market for 
them anywhere ; it is only those the price of which conies witliiii the reach of wealthy 
private jicrsons which can bo disposed of. The Deeeau jirize diamond was valued 
at .£:I0,000, but after being kept for more than twenty years it was finally sold for 
.£7,000 to the Duke of Sutherland. 

In these times dukes have learned the use of interest tables almost as 
tboroughlyas bankers’ clerks, and if one of tliem jiays ,£30,000 for a diamond to be 
wuvn by bis ducliess ])erbaps four times a year at the Queen’s drawing-room, be is 
aware tliat each e.xbibition costs him £37,3 at o per cent, per annum. 

The Kobiuoor or any other very large diamond may be prized for its rarity, 
.and among crowned heads may be the object of negotiations and treaties ; but it 
cannot be applied to any use, and it is impossible to value it as an article of 
commerce. Tlie Indian Government having the i>ower to enforce the terms on which 
it accepts the Nizam’s diamond is safe in accepting the pledge, but no private money- 
lender would advance upon it more than he could be sure of obtaining atan auctidii. 

MAim.vs Si’ECTATOK, January 22, 1852. — From our corresporidciit at Hydera- 
bad, dated 1.5th instant : — _ ” \ 

“ 8nraj-ool-Moolk visited the Resident yesterday ; the purpose is not accurately 
known, but one cmiiiot be fiir wrong in the conjecture that it was to confer on the 
pecuniary difficulties of the State, now much aggravated by the state of the money 
market ; in otiici respects we are at a seeming stattc quo, unless I notice that the 
claiUoiu’ of the ladies of Moobariz-ood-Dow.lab.’s house for subsistejice continues,” 


Englishman, 29, 1852. — The following is an extract of a letted 

from Hyderabad, dated the 18th instant 

“ In my last communication Lmade a mistake as to the weight of the rough, 
diamond, which I stated to be seven tolas. I now understand it to weigh but five 
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^las, on§ masha, which will give near 300 carats. It is reported that the Resident,i 
unnaoved by a good deal of persuasion to retain it, returned it yesterd.ay to the 
Minister. The course of action would imply that no definite time h.as been given 
to the 'Nizanv to pay his debt, that demand and importunity are continued, and 
that the only relaxation is the protraction of the sequestration of territory, which 
Avas originally designed to be carried promptly into effect ; — Avonld to God that- 
this question" could be disposed of ! AVhether the Nizam or his powerful subjects 
suffer from the effects of this claim I do not know, but it is grinding the poor to 
the dust ; there should be some ‘ bright i*eversion’ for the condition of a debt 
the consequences of which affect not the debtor, the Sovereign, but the wretched 
inhabitants of the country.” 

Madras Si’ECTATOr, Fehruary 1852.-r— From our correspondent at 

Hyderabad, dated 9tli February 

“ It is reported that a letter of severe expostulation has been addressed to the 
Minister by tiro Resident ; there is activity enough in movements, but no one 
movement gives any progression. Tire Minister was witli tire Nizam yesterday, and 
is reported to have reprcsoittcd that whilst tire Resident was inflexible, and could 
not he moved to give tirrre, tire Sahookars had ceased even to visit liim ; the Talook- 
dars asked for furtlier advances, oiler resignatiorr of their charge, wliicli persons 
could not be found to accept on tire usual conditions. He Irad scraped together three 
lacs of rupees, Avhiclr was yot sufficient to cover tiro demand of the Resident ; Avould 
His Higliness he pleased to honour the parties, those wliorir ho might jrresent for the 
charge of districts, by himself bestowing the ap]rointments on them? His Higliness 
replied that he would do so, and, further, that he rvovdd aid the Minister with a 
sum of. money belonging to himself which lies in the liarrds of Rajah Shumblioo 
Purshaud ; tins is said to be about three lacs of rupees. AVlietlier the Minister hail 
so submitted to the Nizam, as described, the condition. of the Government or not, 
tire facts arc ostensibly as above reirrosented ; if the Re.sident i.s arvarc of this, 
his urgency to obtain luoiiey can only depress the administration, hut can produce 
no good. 

“If tire Nizam have treasure, his personal guarantee, as distinct from that of 
his Government, having hecir given to discharge the debt, a resort to him Avould 
briirg the matter to an issue ; that is, If time he not to be given, either tire privatij 
treasures will pay tiro debt and bring relief to the resources of tire administratiou, 
or an impoverished treasury will dii'cet the Government of India to that which may 
ulteriorly have to he adopted. Tire constarrt urgency, rvitlr its mpdtttr^ as constant 
evasions, are surely to be avoided. The two things palpably seen are — the one 
that the Nizam’s Government cannot pay, the other tlrat the Company’s Govern- 
ment is reluctant and holds back from taking territory ; fronr this r eluctarrco I 
anticipate a change of meirsures in I'Cgard to the ultimate exactions of the debt.” 


Madra.s Spectator, March 1, 1852, — Fronr our , coiTcspondeirt at Hyderabad, 
■dated 22ud February : — . 

“ The debt to the Coihpany’s Government stood at about 20 lakhs of Company’s 
rupees, equal in I'ound numbers, if the estimate bo made iir the cirrrency in which 
the Resident has .becn^ paid, to about 32 lakhs of Hyderabad rupees. The 10 
lakhs would have made a considerable reduction iir this anrount, but unfortunately 
the Contingent has fallen three months into arrears, Avhich will occupy (tire demand 
being the more mgent of the two) about 7 lakhs of the motrey, and will leave hut o 
lakhs for tire payment of the debt. This, However, is of no aecount, for altliongh 
tire Nizam contemplates at present giving but 10 lakhs of rupees iir aid of his 
Minister’s resources to pay the debt, the urgent remonstrances of the Resident, and 
the necessity of the case^ will not fail to produce a larger supply if the coffers of 
the late Akbar Jah admit of it. Not to pay the Contingent preferentially would 
be to hazard the sequestration of terrritory ; of this the Minister must bo aware, 
and. it will be but too obviously his object and ■ Iris policy to pay the Contingent. 
The debt has had a long existence, and its existence may be borne a little longer.” 
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Englishmak, j/arc7^ 4, X852.---Tlie following is from Hyderabad, x1aled 22iMl 
ruarj’’ . 

“'Tiio death of Akbar Jali has brought agreat influx of wealth, and the Minister 
has coTnmunicatckl to the Resident that he will soon be able to pay him a hum of 
thirty lakhs (if rupees. Although this sum will not be sufficiemt to cover the amount ’ 
•of debt,' and the aiTears into which the Contingent has fallen, it will bring relief 
to the distresses which now afflict almost every house in the city and its suburbs. 
The long withholding of pay from the servants and departments of the State has 
involved almost every man connected with \i mextricahly in debt to the Arabs, 
wlio have now commenced, as if by general consent, a system of universal 
oppression ; and refuge is sought by the debtors flying from their houses, within the 
precincts of the Residency, or within the palace of the Nizam or his Minister. 

“ It cannot be mistaken that the appropriation of all available monies to 
pay the debt to the Company has produced this excessive misery. Tlie discharge 
of that debt, now to be efl'octed, will afford the Nizam’s Cloveniment the means to 
relieve much of this, and the Minister, freed from tlie heavy embarrassment of Ibis 
debt, bound to the discharge of liis duties especially from the'repntation ho enjoys 
at the Residency, and which fen- his own sake he cannot allow to fail him, must 
give as well his attention to a proper and well-organized maintenanco of his 
Government, and as well to the security of the rights and persons of individuals from 
the oppression now exercised, as 1 have said, in almost every liousc, by tlje Arabs. 

■ “ Last night a sum of ten laklis of rupees left. l)y Aljbar Jah was seut by Suraj- 

ool-Moolk to the Resident. This is all the Nizam .has as yet oftei'cd his Minister 
towards the payment of the debt to the Company, and altliough the Minister has 
been somewhat premature in conve^-ing to the Resident that ho woidd pay him 
thirty lakhs immediafcly, all will go right in the end. Tlie jiayment will follow 
the necessity of the (.‘ase, and if Akbar J all’s funds are sufliciently ample, and the 
Resident continueSs to importune, theihdit must lie paid, fl'lie sriinof ton lakhs, now 
transmitted will go but a short way towards it. The Contingent has tlireo mouths’ 
arrears due to it, a sum of something more tliau seven, laklis ; the payment of 
this, whicli is the more urgent demand, always excepting a sequestration of territory 
being preferred, will reduce tlie payment towards the debt to a sum of only three 
lakhs.” 


Englisu.m.v.\, March G, 1852. — The following is an extract of a letter from 
Hydrabad, of the '23rd ult-irno : — 

“The Residene-y is becoming, as it slionjd be, a refuge for the destitute, To 
the list of persons I gave you yesterday as having taken protection under the 
British flag may now he added those of Moulveo KniTamiit Ali, tlie Judge of the 
('riininal Court, Salnm ]\Iahoined Klian, a Jemadar of horse, 'falookdar and 
Jageerdar, and Meer llussnn, once a man of some note, hut now in redncedcircum« 
stances, as also two [lersons of no name or notoriety, the one Kalkeca, and the 
other Hyder Beg. Wo shall hear from the apologists of liie Government that 
these men resort to the Residency for medical advice, as persons are not allowed 
to reside at the Residency without especial license. This [iretext rmfy commonly 
be adopted, but it vvill not serve the turn of those apologists in regard to '“the judge 
ot the Criminal Court ; he was pursued ipto the preeiucts of the .Residency, whilst 
his brother 'i'iliut Ali was seized just without its bounds^ ami carried off. The 
Peadas who pursued Kurramiit Ali were expelled from the Residency by the iuter- 
veutiou of the Residency Kutvval. 

“Moulvic Kurramut Ali having edrae to the Residency with his Ayliole family, 
which comprised, besides others, four sons, two of lh.em judges, Courts in the 
city are shut up, and do no business.” 


Madkas Sphctatob, March 24, 1852. — ^^Froni our correspondent at Hyderabad^ 
dated 17th instant : — 

“The Minister ha.s addressed a long apologetic note to the Resident, explainjng 
the cause of his inability to pay the Contingent. It is a happy illustration of the 
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lljpst wisdom of tlie pountry : lie tells the Ecsident that heretofore he has been in 
the habit of procuring hoondies from Sahookars, and Veiinbursing them by assign- 
ments on .the reveiiues«'| but ns the Talookdars will not pay the Sahookars, the 
Sahookars will not any longer give him hoondies ; this is all true, but it is not a wise 
confession. General Fraser looks deeper into causes than the habit of either 
Suraj-ooJ-Moolk or any other native of this place can know or understand; and 
indeed General Fi-ascrs answer gives personality to the discredit — he obviously 
imputes it to a general want of confidence in him : lie says, Your past engagements 
h|tve not been fulfilled, and your promises for the future are not to he credited.” 

Englishman, ^Jarch21, 1852. — The following is from Hyderabad, tlie 15th 
instant ; — 

“ The Contingent has not received a nipee of its pay now’ for throe months 
and fifteen days. The British Government relaxed its demand for iinmodiatc 
payment of its debt at the time it claimed it as due, on pledges expressly given by 
the Nizam in regard to the debt, tliat it \vouId be paid according to the stipulation 
made by his Minister ; and in regard to the Contingent, that certain districts, 
whose as.sessed revenues and the names of ivliose Talookdars were ijresontcd in a 
schedule, should be kept apart for the payment of tlie Contingent. This has not 
been done, but it would be hard to say it of the Nizam that it was he who had 
not permitted its being done. AYe say many things here, but I do not know tlie 
man who would have the hardihood to afiirm that the Nizam was any hindrance to 
the arranftement beirm carried into effect.” 

Englishman, April 7, 1852. — The following is from Hyderabad, dated 2Gth 
idtirao ; — ■ _ 

“ I understand' that the Kosident has at length communicated directly witli 
tlie Nizam on the subject of the default of his Governinont to pay tlic debt and 
the Contingent, and has signified displeasure towards tlie Minister by not. sending 
Jiirn, as is usual, a copy of his note to Ilis Highness. The Minister w'ill endeavour 
to prevent, and may intercept. General Eraser’s audience with, the Nizam ; lie lias 
been urgent with the Eesideiit to retard explanations witli tlie Nizam, and he will 
persuade the Nizam to avoid an interview' which. Icing to make a peremptory 
ilemand for money, cannot be otlierw'isc than otfensive to His Highness, and he will 
engage, as lie has done all along, to satisfy tlie Eesident throngli the medium uf 
the infiuence he professes to possess. The Resident’s not having sent a copy of 
his note fur tlic Nizam to the Minister is nniniportaiit a.'^ to any essential matter. 
The Minister will know' its purport and shape hi.s course accordingly; but it i.s 
further said that the Eesident lias apprised the .Minister tliat on the subject of tin* 
payment due to the Britisli Government and the (hmtingent he Avill no longer 
hold intercourse with him. Tliis would imply disgust at the evasions which have 
been practised np'on liim ; but tlien on wliat (joes he rely I'or his intercourse with 
him on any other matter whatever being nseful'? The Eesident does not com;eal 
that the Minister is not to be believed. 

“If ever he did possess the influence he professes to have enjoyed, any 
expectation ft’oin it is now' futile. The failure to fulfil his pecutiiary engagements, 
made witli greater force of assurance to the Nizam, that they sliould be discharged 
without any call upon Ilis private treasury, than to the Eesident, is now seen to be 
hopeless of remedy, an'd 1 believe tliero is an entire revolution in the opinion of 
the Ee.sident regarding him. He is now known to be incapable, and not (leserving 
of confidence ; .it is the fashion to say tliat he has not power from his master to 
act, and in the same breath it is said, that he is a puppet in the hands of Lala 
Bahadoor ; it is bad logic to say that Lala Bahadoor dances an armless, Ic'gless, 
and headless .trunk. 

“ Dependence upon the Minister, or Lala Bahadoor, which you please, has led 
to this. The Contingent is near seven months in an’ears, and native reports have 
it that Brigadier Mackenzie has coinTnuiiicated to the Resident hi.s inability to 
move his troops against marauding Rohillas at Kelapoor. The story is circum- 
staiitially told, but I have a difficulty in believing it.” 
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Engmsiimak, May 29, 1852.— The following is from Hydembad, iJated l4rfi 
May : — 

“Crushed and bankntpt as the Nizam’s Govemmeuf obviously was in the 
circumstance that it withheld the pay of several of its departments and of largpe 
masses of its soldiery, the demonstration of its condition was not so apparent as it 
vvill now be by the heavy, though, comparatively with the other departments of 
the State, lighVavrears into which the Contingent has fallen.. It will primarily be 
felt as a great hardship, and yet as a greater, wrong, that troops officered front the 
Company’s service are thrown into heavy arrears; but this reflection too will 
suggest itself to some, and be understood as the greater grievance, . that when the 
Contingent is not paid, nothing be,sides can be paid. All the resources of the 
State reserved for this object cannot competently provide for it. This can only 
be understood (when the revenue of the State exceeds two crores of rupees, and 
the expense of the Contingent is only forty lakhs a year) in the ' circumstance that 
nearly the whole revenue of the country is mortgaged. But as a mortgage woidd 
be no bar to this Government to extract from tlic revenues what it pleased, it must 
be equally understood that the mortgage has fiillen into the hands of persons 
powerful beyond the control and direction of the Government, This condition will 
force an immediate change, and that change will be momentous, unless tlie Govern- 
ment of India should continue to permit shifts of a temporary nature to be adopted, 
retarding the day of final settlement, but rendering it more arduous, more hazardous, 
and more costly, • 

“ The Bngadiei*s of the Contingent have pressed their il'presentations of the 
distressed condition of the troops they command, witli much urgency, upon the 
attention of the Eesident, and it has induced the Resident to add one more 
strenuous remonstrance to the number of its numerous predecessoi s. It has been 
replied to, as usual, by a promise of immediate payment. If tlie promise be faith- 
less, there is infatiiation in making it at the eleventh hour. It can tend to retarfl 
nothing, and can only be remembered to the disadvantage of the person making it. 
A fabrication, immoral as it may be, may occasional!}' be a good stroke of policy, 
btit when detection and di.sappointment would precede any possible result that 
can follow from the fabrication the very wantounes.s ot it enhances the offence — at 
all events, discredits the intellect which devises it. 

“ The Minister has been for several consecutive days in assiduous attendance 
upon the Nizam to solicit aid from his private resources. The Nizam has been 
consistent in his refusals, persisting in his declaration that he has no treasures. A 
direct exposition ot his aflairs to the Nizam, ajid expostulation for their correction, 
are now Avanting to satisfy our judgment hoAv far the obstructioTi to the last has 
proceeded from him'. Any aid Avhich he could noAv give to his Minister Avduld not. 
serve him a jot. The Contingent and the Company’s debt, all that the utmost 
resources of his private treasury could effect, iniglit be paid ; hut Avhat is to 
o})viate, whilst the expenditure far exceeds the revenues, the renewal of similar 
ditficulties, the outbreak of unpaid troops, the massacres by plundering Rohillas, 
and the oppressive exaction and cruelties exercised toAvards its debtors by the 
iloniinant Arab? What is to make this Government— noAv as a Government subject 
to the coihrol of the Arabs, a Government but in name— a Government in fact ? 
Unless all this can be retricA'ed, the Nizam’s treasures AA'ould guarantee no security 
for him ; its application to any integral part Avonld be useless ; to bring security 
or permanency to the whole, it Avonld be as money throAvn into the sea. The 
collection must be applied to the Avhole. It is scarcely fair in the presenjt stage of 
an impending dowuiall, so near the catastrophe, to call upon the Nizam to disburse 
his private treasures. 

“But, as if the chariot of the State was npt whirling with sufficient rapidity 
toAA'ards the jjrccipice, a bad feeling has sprung up between the Arabs and tlie 
Minister ; he has required them to relinquish fhe distiicts they hold in mortgage, 
and to receive in lieu certain lands, sufficient to pay their dues by their routs in five 
yeay.s. The proposal Avas peremptorily declined, and at an assembly of Arabs 
Avliich Avas held, it Avas inoved that they should not consent to the reduction of tlieir 
strength. This they will stand to, and carry out, and it Avas furtlier moved that 
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t;ke entire* revenues of the under their charge, by the exclusion of the pay, 

uients to the Govemmeiitj how made by them at stated periods, should bo ap})vopdated 
to the discharge of their own debts. This will not hold, for they in oflect would 
shut out, it may almost, literally be said, all pecuniary resources from the Govcrn- 
merit, the consequence of which could be no other than to l)ring in the intermedia- 
tion of the. British Government, with the fullest and most unreserved sanction of 
the Nizam, This tvould be to precipitate matters with a vengeance**; and the 
Arab, who docs not yet see .the approach of the tenninatioii of liis ])ower, wmdd 
hardly seek it by an act of his own, though its result should be the reclamation of all 
his diiesi He will rest his hopes upon what may be in the womb of time, and will 
argue, tis many of our better-informed j)eople do, that the downfall of tlie State, 
so long predicted, whicli has not yet arri ved, may not yet arrive for a period of 
years. These people do not see that the disease is becoming daily more aggravated, 
and more hopeless of remedy. 

“ Lord Dalhousic may save the Nizam, the country and its institutions, if he 
will ; but I fear there has been nothing done satisfactorily to him, and nothing will 
be done satisfactorily to induce commiseration for the Nizam or his Government.’’ 


Madkas Spkctatok, July 2.^, 1852,— From our correspondent at H^'derabad, 
dated ITtli instant 

“ But what is to be the end of it? Whilst such is the case, the llesidcnt, with all 
the strength and iiiHuencc of his position, notwithstanding an earnest aud denouncing 
.expostulation made with the Minister, has not been able to procure pay for the 
Contingent, although the want of it has retarded for the last ten days, and Avill 
retard for ten days more, the movement of the Bolarum troops to put down ati 
insurrection within twenty-live miles, already the occasion of mischief to men’s 
lives and persons. • 

“ The Hesideut, declaring in express terms to the Nizam that he could not 
believe bis Minister, was earnest in his solicitation to tlie latter that lie should not 
deceive him. The fruit of this Avas an engagement to pay in live days. The 
money has not been altogether paid, hut in the partial i)ayment, whicli has been 
made by hoondees, the system of deception lias been continued ; a largo portion of 
the bills has been returned dishonoured. The Minister had taken up these bills with- 
out giving value for them, and had made an expi-ess stipulation in writing, with the 
party from whom lie had received the hoondees or liills, that he shordd be at liberty to 
decline acceptance if the value of the bills was not given to him in eight days. He 
has failed in his cngageinont with this man, and has in point of fact practised deception 
upon the Resident, Again, as I have sai«l, the Contingent waits for its pay, tn go 
on een'ice ; sixteen days have passed over tlio Minister’s engagement to the Resi- 
dent, j|nd hut noAV an order on a Sahookar at the Residency, ])ayal)le in ten days, 
has been given ; hut, strange to say or to believe, the draw’ee refuses acceptance 
till the Minister shall have performed some engagement on the fiiUilnicnt of which 
his .acceptance depends. Where was the necessity of giving the Resident a draft 
which w'as not likely to obtain acceptance? If these deceptions prnctisc'd upon the 
English Resulent end in nothing, what is the climax waited I’or — to admit of ettect 
being given to his negotiation, and the useless character of his diplomacy being 
changed? Is it expected that this Government can retrieve its affairs by its own 
efforts ? Is it possible that it can be believed that the Minister, so denounced by 
the Resident, has Virtue or capacity to conduct the affairs of tlie State ? And liow 
long, whilst we are daily witnesses of scenes of wholesale slaughter, resulting directly 
in the conduct of the Minister, do Ave mean *to permit this state of anarchy to exist? 
We are the paramount power, and our snpineness to hind or correct makes us the 
first great cause of the evils that prevail. Calamity, miscliief and misery can go 


I * The Arab dealing with the Government as soldier, talookdar and money-lender doubles his capital 
i]a abotit two years, the excess being called in, and the original advance left for future adjustment. This 
the Gompanv'g Government, in its own good time, will pay. He will not precipitate results. Why should 
he ? Here he has California at his feet. 
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no further. Do we withhold. interfcrehce to be justified in: public opinion ? Thetj, 
if not- now, at what sta^fe of calamity will that public opinion be with us ? Do we 
defer to the end of the Burmese war ? It has not yet come to the British Govern- 
ment to magnify mole-hills into mountains, and our ruler Gannot surely want the 
confidence in bis oavu ability to arrange, to desire, to devolve the correetion upou 
another party, and hence defer the final settlement.” 

UxiTED Seevicf. Gazette, July Z(), 1852.— The following is from' our 
esteemed Hyderabad correspondent, under date 22Tld instant : — 

“ The Minister is returned home— as lie says, by permission : this would imply 
that the Nizam had invited Ids stay; but everybody knows the contrary to he the 
fact, and that tlie Nizam had repeatedly desired him to go home. Nobody knows 
why he went — he has accomplished no purpose, unless "it be that he haS obtained 
five and a half lacs of rupees from His Highness, and has made his party good 
against the eifects of the Resident’s remonstrances. His movement, however, had. 
no reference to this last object. 

“ The interest on the mortgaged jewels was paid with regularity for the first six 
months by the proceeds of a draft limited for payment to that time on Ramaswamy. 
It has not been paid for the last.two or three months. Urgency is used by the agent 
of the mortgagees, Azim Ali .Khan Bahadoor, to obtain payment of the interest. If 
it fail now or on any future day, the right to foreclose the mortgage will make the 
bargain a rather profitable one to the mortgagees, but I suppose the mortgagees 
will have forbearance for six months at least.” 

E.xglisuman, 5, 1852. — The following is from Hyderabad, the 20th 

ultimo : — 

“ 8ome remarkable financial measures have occurred, but they are not 
uncornnion, and many such besides now exist in full force for the changes that may 
be rung upon them. The great diamond was mortgaged to two parties of Sahoo- 
kars. The one, that of Govindram, had orders on Purhunnec for seventy-five 
thousand ru])ces, in part liipiidation of the mortgage, which the jMiiiistcr has 
jesimied and resold to Oomraogeer. A few more sales, and the transaction may bo 
very profitable. Suraj-ool-Moolk during his last adnrinistration incurred a debt 
to one Chownec Raja of sixty thousand ru^iees’; there was no intention of paying 
it, and when no other (iebt Was paid there was no reason, from the strength of tlie 
creditor, none in the justice of the Minister, why this should be paid. But Chownee 
Raja has made another loan of six thousand rupees, in consideration of which 
fourteen villages, yielding a revenue of eight thousand rupees a year, taken from 
the charge of one Kondaswamy, have been assigned to him in liquidation of his 
claim, wliiib is adjusted at one lakh of rupees now ; the payment of one lakh for six 
thousand rupees, if things went here according to contract, would, be something 
preposterous in figures. But the Minister has the best of it ; — the loan is present, 
the payment future.” 

Madras Sfectatoe, August 11, 1852. — From our eorrespondent at 
Hyderabad, dated 3rd August : — , 

“ Hoondios for the pay of the Contingent amounting to near a lakh of rupees 
have been returned dishonoured to the Resident, and other good hoondies in their 
stead supplied witliout delay. Tlie question is, not that good bills were substituterl,. 
but that IVilsc hills were over given ; they Were given to gain time, and the object is 
acquired : the hoondees given in redemption will gain seven days by post, ami 
fifteen days the time of the sight Avliich they have to run.” 


Englishman, 17, 1852.— -The following is from Hyderabad, the 30th 

ultimo:— 

“ I observe in your paper of the 14th instant that you seem to consider the 
Directors so to fear public opinion in regard to their grasping policy as to require 
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Itord Dalliottsie to relinquish the Burmese war without deriving security or advan- 
tage from it. If this be correct, it at once gives a solution to the measures pursued 
by flis Lordship’s Government- at this Court. Ifaflairs have been fairly represented 
His Lordship, if His Lordship sees them as we on the spot do, and feels for the 
universal misery engendered by a state of lawlessness and the dominion of barbarian 
mercenaries, then his forbearance to reorganize and amend is most unaccountable^ 
W^hat leads me to apprehend that there is good ground for believing your sunnise 
that such may be the general policy of the Court, I gather from the proceedings in 
a quarter which will not be understood generally as sufficiently important to afford 
the premises for my conclusion. I have told you of the severe animadversions 
passed upon the Minister by the Resident in the presence of the Nizam. You are 
aware of the financial difficulties of this Government, which bring it disadvan- 
tageously into contact and collision with that of India ; and yet, notwithstanding 
these circumstances, waiting upon his position, the Minister has taken his part, and 
acts, if not positively against the Resident, seemingly with the utmost contempt and 
disregard for his opinions. He was a petted man by the whole family of the 
Resident. New bands of Arabs are levied. The Contingent is not paid, but that is 
nothing,— it may be a misfortune ; but, what is material,, and affects the conduct 
of the Minister, false bills are palmed off upon the Resident, as if consequences were 
not feared, and all that was wanted was to stop for the day the Resident’s clamour 
and vituperative objurgation. These have been endless, and as ineffectual as they 
have been endless. It is hardly possible that the carelessness of the Minister as 
to any prejudicial consequences to hitnself or to the Nizam which may result from 
the acts of the Indian Government can proceed from his assured knowledge of the 
view of the Directors. He has declared his opinion that this Government has 
nothing to fear for the next two years in reference to the expiration of the Charter ; 
common opinion upon that subject would hardly have so assured him as to put him 
if not in a position of defiance, in that of utter indifference to the sails of the British 
Government, repeatedly and strenuously urged upon, him, and not unfrequently in 
the language of complaint, reproof and reproach. 

“ A set of hoondees given for the Contingent, which was dishonoured, was 
returned by the Resident to the Minister with the impressive reproof in his official 
note that he was committing the dignity of his master and was disgracing himself. 
This occurred about a fortnight ago. What has been the consequence? Why, I 
pledge myself to the fact that in another week hoondees amounting to nearly a 
lakh of rupees will be returned dishonoured. The reproof here described, strong as 
it is, is but one of numerous reproofs that have been uttered in language equally 
strong, and which have been equally unavailing. With Lord Dalhousie’s power to 
act the Resident’s influence is gone. It would seem, as nothing succeeds, that the 
office was formed to vituperate and objurgate ; it can prevail in nothing and amend 
nothing. Lord Dalhousie’s strong language in his letter to the Nizam cannot have 
been a mere hrutum fulmm. If it was, His Lordship betrayed too much precipi- 
tancy in taking the course he did without having his principals Avith him, But the 
Minister is not wary; the Court of Directors may object to measures affecting the 
Nizam and bis dominions, but neither principle iior policy will j)revent them from 
removing a Minister whose conduct is palpably miscluevous, and who has not credit 
with aiiy one party in the State. 

,‘‘ lf the Government of India expects that the prostration of the Nizam Avill 
induce a voluntary surrender of his authority, the conclusion is just ; but when need 
a Government situated like the Nizam’s be prostrated? His pecuniary liabilities 
need not at any early date reduce it to that condition. 

“ What ba« become of the numerous obligations of the Nizam’s Government ? 
Where are the large balances due to the Sahookars ? Not a word is heard of them. 
There is no pressure Upon the Government oh their account. What has become 
pf the large balances due to the Talookdars ? Defunct as those of the Sahookars. 
What has become of the heavy arrears due to the Khan ' Rissalah ? They pre 
bui'ied in the graves of the Patans who fell at Saythabagh. What has become of 
tbe arrem*s of the Miimubdars ? Gone without leaving a trace. Nothing has been 
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paid but to the three Arab miitinies, and nothing is asked for,' for hope se«nk :tb 
be extinguished. I'he two powerful parties to demand and to exact are the English 
and the Arabs. The resources of the State will amply supply these j and the 
Minister inay deal with the others according to his pleasure, in regard to whose 
conduct it may be said the Government is as a bankrupt, not paying its debt, but 
doling out dividends, not rateably, but arbitrarily, .according to the power of the 
creditor to exact, or bis influence to gain.” 

Englishman, 26, 1852. — The following is from Hyderabad, the 11th 

instant 

“ Tlie hoondies for near a lakh of rupees, as I foresaw, came back to the 
Resident dishonoured, but the peculiar faculty of the Minister tui’ned this circum* 
sfcmce to account. He had accumulated, he said, eighty thousand rupees for the* 
pay of the Contingent at Bolarum, and was forced to employ it in purchasing other 
hoondies. But with whom has he turned this to account? ' With those who, if 
they had the knowdedge, choose to keep back the knowledge that the protested 
hoondies w'cre false aborigine. They would impute that to him as a misfortune 
which was distinctly evasion ; but this I would ask them, had the Minister accumu- 
lated eighty thousand rupees to pay the Contingent? They will not find it in the 
fact that the Minister, professing a difliculty to procure in the market the currency 
in which the Contingent is paid, asked the Resident to pay the Contingent, and to 
aWait his opportunities for reimbursement. The Resident consented to disburse 
the money from his treasuiy, provided the equivalent in the currency, treasured by 
tSuraj-ool-Moolk, was sent to liim. Nothing more was heard of this arrangement. 
Now the fact is Suraj-ool-Moolk really had about thirty thousand rupees, which 
he had procured by dabbling in the sale of new Arab commands.* This sum Avas 
employed to purchase the covering bills in part, and for the remainder assignments 
wore given to Oomrao Gheer, who is supported by Balfanah (including a recent, 
purchase of one hundred) four hundred Arabs on Chicholah Baden and Bunolah.” 


jMadras Spectator, September 1, 1852. — From our correspondent at 
Hyderabad, dated 23rd A\igust : — 

“ Tlie Contingent at tlie end of this month Avill be seven months in aiTcars, four 
months of which should be forthcoming to it.. Ten lacs of rupees were due to it on 
the 15th instant, and Major Davidson, Avho visited the Minister on the 17th instant 
to ask for money, was told that ten lacs Avould be paid to him on tlie 21st instant. 
Now as the Minister knew' that there was not a single arrangement existing by 
which he could obtain even one lac of rupees, nor any chance of his effecting such 
within that period, the wantonuess of these proinises goes beyond the character of 
ileception used for an interested purpose ; they become insults to the British 
Resident, upon Avhose credulity, wor.se than foolish, they are attempted to be 
palmed oft. Why so long borne with, the Governor-General can alone tell. There 
is one intermediate coiirsc to the carrying out of final measures — the cessation of 
intercourse with a Minister (to all intents useless) wdio cannot be trusted, and of 
whom the Resident has said to the Nizam that he cannot believe Mm. Money 
will not come the more tor this measure ; that will depend upon* what may bo 
ingrafted upon it, but the Resident w’ill at least be spared the mortification of 
forming fallacious expectations, and of having engagements made to his face, 
known by the party making them, at the vey jnoment of making them, to be false. 
As Lord Dalhousio is minutely informed of affairs here, he can only then consider the 
Minister sane it he refer his conduct to an alteriiativc scaicely necessary to describe.” 


Maiiras Spectator, September 3, 1862.-— From our correspondent at 
Hyderabad, dated 27 th August ; — 

General J raser has been permitted by his Government to give the Contingent 
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ttsfo niontlis’ pay from his treasury. As His Lordship’s sanction has been obtained 
jiu)t without some difficulty, I considered it as having been given in under hopeless- 
ness of getting any money from the Nizam’s Government. Hence I was disposed 
to believe that some ulterior measure to secure the return of these payments, such 
as a demand foy teiTitory, would follow. But the better-informed people affirm tliat 
the payment lid# made to the Contingent is entirely an insulated measure, and 
that the pay has been given to the troops simply because they wanted it. This 
may do for tlie time, but the same withholding of pay and arrears will inevitably 
Oeeur, and if they continue to be /lischarged by the British Govenunent security 
for the debt must be taken,, or a heavy debt w’ill be accumulated, such as avIII 
make a distant after-reckoning (at the end of the Charter) ruinous to the Nizam’s 
Government. Its only effect wull he to put a Minister more at his ease, to give him 
more leisure for the indulgence of his pleasures ; but upon the Government it will 
be most baneful, — it will be to involve it inextricably.” 

United Seuvice Gazette, Sej^lemher 7, 13o2.~We are indebted for the 
Allowing to our well-informed Hyderabad correspondent, under date 28th 
August : — 

“ At the end of August four months’ pay of the seven due to them should be 
forthcoming to tlie Contingent. The Minister’s jiromise, made on the 17th instant, 
to pay ten lacs of rupees on the 21st, has, ‘as usual, not been kept. The Governor 
General has sanctioned two mouths’ pay being given to the Contingent from the 
Resident’s treasury. Any intercourse witli tlie Minister is Avholly useless to the 
Resident ; and it is reported that he means to cease all communication with him, 
and to inform the Nizam that he has done so. Circumstances every day confirm my 
belief, resting upon the Minister’s conduct, that he can’ies in his mind the assured 
(.‘onviction, upon information derived front the very best authority,, that Lord Dal- 
housie is constrained by very stringent orders to refrain from intcufeiAUice with the 
Nizam’s Government. Slaihccd, Avhoso daughter was murdered, supposed to be 
by a Roumi or Turk, waited yesterday upon a confidential official ol‘ the Minister 
to ask for redress. He was told courteously that the iMinister could or would do 
nothing. Shuheed observed that his resort must then be to the Resident ; he was 
told tlicre was no use in it, the Resident’s hands were tightly bound. If tliis opinion 
operates, as 1 believe it docs, to make Suraj-ool-Moolk indifferent to the remon- 
strances of the Resident, tlien is he thankless ; but he is impolitic besidtis. Loril 
Dalhousie may be interdicted from encroaching upon the Nizam’s rights, but there 
can be no obstruction — indeed, tliere is a demand upon him — to require from the 
Nizam a change of the Ministry. Humanity requires it at his hands, and justice, 
too, that he .should undeceive the Nizam ; for there is not tlie smallest doubt tliat 
his and General Fraser’s good opinion of Sur ij-ool-Moolk influenced the Nizam to 
appoint him to the office.’’ 


Englishman, September 8, 1852. — The following is from Hyderabad, the 
22nd Augustj ; — 

“ The Minister assured Major Davidson, who visited him officially on Tuesday 
last to ask for money, that ten lacs of rupees now due to the Contingent would be 
paid on Saturday next. This was gratuitous impudence. He could not have 
meant to- insult the Resident ; but I would fain ask what his estimate is of the 
English {liplomatic agency, whether from general or special considerations, that 
can permit him to take such liberties with it;. His conviction that General Fraser’s 
hands are tightly bound must rest Upon authority more than commonly good to 
make him regardless in his communidations to the Resident, not only of truth, but 
of the common decent respect usual to the intercourse of public men . ” 

Englishman, feofem&er 11, 1852.---The following is from Hyderabad, the 
27 th August • 

The Resident has advertised that he will receive offers for bills on the places 
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where the Contingent is cantoned. This manifests but too plainly that the relations 
between the two Governments, especially in regard to the pay of the Contingent^ 
are about to undergo a change, and one of two results can alone follow-— a general 
interlerencd, or sequestration of territory to such an extent that the revenues thereof 
shall be competent to cover the pay of the Contingent;” 


3fADKAS Spectator, Gctoier 1, 1852. — From our correspondent at Hyderabad; 
dated 25th September : — 

“ The Nizam saw his Minister ; why, when lie had long refused to do so, is not 
understood. The Minister promised the Nizam that the moment he got home he 
would send the Nizam one nundred and twenty-five thousand rupees, the amount 
of a draft which he had before sent, and which the Nizam had rejected as unworthy 
of credit. This occurred on the 18th instant. Of course no money has been sent as 
yet. The .common (Question is, why does the Nizam forbear ? Who can give the 
reason either of his lorbearance or of Lord Dalhousie’s ? Suraj-ool-Moolk’s friends 
say he (the language of India does not from courtesy qualify the word lie) lies for 
the Nizam. He certainly lies to the Nizam. I will compound with his party, and 
say he will lie for anybody, making no exception even in his own favour. 

“ By the time this reaches you the Nizam’s Government will owe the Con- 
tingent eight months’ pay, of which five months’ should be forthcoming to it. The 
tlebt may stand at somewhere about fifteen lacs of rupees, that is, the five months’ 
pay.^ Nuthmul, a Sahookar, has been prevailed upon by (mark !) Lalla Bahadoor to 
furnish bills for ninety thousand rupees, which will soon be forthcoming. . Lalla 
Bahadoor is in treaty with Oomraogeer for bills for a lac of rupees ; this, too, will 
probably be provided, but when it is felt throirghout that there is no prospect of 
amendment for the future, when every day must bring a worse condition, then \yhy 
is the amendment, which would proportionately do more good to-day, retarded to the 
future day, to add a heavier accumulation of misery to the subject, and a more 
deterioiated condition for correction. There is surely as much responsibility for 
under- as for overrdoing,” 


Madras Spectator, Octobers. 1852. — From pur correspondent at Hyderabad, 
dated 30th September : — - 

“ The Minister has supplied the Besident with bills for two hundred and forty 
thousand rupees for the pay of the Contingent at the out-stations. The money has 
been raised at a ruinous rate of agency, interest and premium. I am not so 
juinutely informed as to be able to ipake a distinct exposition. I, however, under- 
stand the rate, upon the several modes of computation in which the bargains may 
be brought into operation throughout the year, to be, as it may happen, from forty 
to eighty per cent, per annuni. No money has been sent .for the BolaiTun Brigade. 
1 he deficit in the entirety of the payinent was hardly wanted to show the utter* 
exhaustion ol the finances of the Nizam’s Government. In a period of five months, 
with all its efforts directed to the one purjrose of paying the Contingent, it is 
only able to pay one-sixth of the liabilities incurred on account of thatt force.” 


Madras Spectator, Octohev 18, 1852. — From our correspondent at Hyderabad, 
dated 5th October » 

, J gave the Besident bills for Bs. 2,40,000, It is the talk amongst 

the Eugush party that the capture of the Sahookars by the Sikhs will cause tfie 
dishonour of the bills. This will be carried to the Resident by an English mouth, and 
u real facts of the- case. Is it possible thaf Sabookars 

will dishonour bills to the Government, for which the Government has given value? 
Is this GoverurBent, so powerful to withhold the rights of others, unable to pro tept 
its own ? It it bo so entirely powerless, then whence could corne the apt* ’^l^ldh 
once for all should uphold the Government and vindicate its authority? 

IT 1 f , ^1 ^Ite bills is that of the 240,000 in bills, giving near 275,000 in 

ttyiierabad rupees, Abdoollah bin AH has either paid (I believe fie has paid), or 
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stands Sponsor for the payment of, a lac of rupees ; for the residue the security of 
asisignments on Talookaars was not acceptable to Oomraogeer, tlic only Sahookar now 
to undertake such transactions, w the additional security of a personal bond 
from Lala Bahadoor, ^ways considered of repute, was |)assc(l to the Gosatieii 
Sahookar. I consider that disrepute will not be cast upon Lula Bahadoor’s, credit 
by the dishonour of the bills, provided always that the previous payment of the 
assignments on the Talookdars has not been made conditional to honouring the bills. 
Bills for a sum of Rs. 40,000 or Rs. 43,000 have been given by the Sabookars in 
captivity ; whether value has been given for these or not, they will be dishonoured, 
fr6m the circumstances of the changed condition of the drawers. If the remainder 
of tli© bills be not mid, it will be because value has- not been given, and fresh 
distrust is engendered ; if it be otherwise, the alternative cannot be very pleasing to 
Suraj-ool-Moolk’s friends, the rnaiutainers of his authority.*’ 


Madras Spectator, Dcceniber 13, 1852. — From our correspondent' at Hydera- 
bad,' dated 4th December : — 

“ There is an important matter upon the tapis. Tlie Nizam asks the Minister 
the simple question to Avhat period the Contingent has been j)aid. The Minister 
replies to the end of June, which would leave, according to the usage of keeping 
the Contingent three months in arrears, but two months for immediate payment. 
The answer is lite. v.ily correct, but it does not reply to the spirit in which the question 
is put. The Contingent has been paid up to June by the aid of advances from the 
British Government, and, though the arrears have been kept doAvn, ^ large 
accumulation has been made to the debt. To speak the whole truth it, would be 
necessary to inform tlm Nizam as well of the latter liict. Then there is another 
point in which also the Nizam may be deceived. The debt was reduced to 26 
lacs of Hyderabad rupees, it has again gone beyond 40. Now if tlie Minister 
chooses to represent this debt in Company’s ru^'ees, ado])titig for Jiis exchange the 
highest rate lie paid, 38 per cent. (I know the Company’s Government receives 
payment at a much lower rate, somewhere about 23 or 24 per cent., but who is to 
investigate the matter minutely ?), he will exhibit ii debt in that cuiTcncy not higher 
in amount — I mean as to figures-*-than the sum at which the debt was left in 
Hyderabad rupees. There will be a reference to General Fraser, I presume, on 
this subject, and his expositions, if he do not mistake the nature of the requisition, 
will enlighten the Nizam.” 


Lnqlishman, December 30, 1852. — The following is from our Hyderabad 
correspondent, dated the 16th instant : — 

“ A notice has been issued by Mr. Dighton to the several bazars (I do not 
think it is a written notification) that on Thursday the l^h instant he will sell 
by public sale the jewels of the Nizam mortgaged to hinb>>* I give the name of this 
gentleman as the mortgagee of the jewels because he has by this last act lu oclaimed 
himself as such. Mr. Dighton has written to the Minister to forewarn him of his 
intention ; of the reply I am not informed. It is a bold step, but, as being an 
open proceeding, is less liable to objection than what his friends had devised for 
him, M 2 ., that he should retire with the jewels and foreclose tlie mortgage. The 
camipt be consenting to the sale, he is of little account in these matters ; but 
uhtfeiss the Minister be so it will not be carried into effect, and Mr. Dighton may 
find, if he sells the jewels without the Minister’s concurrence, a ne extmt regno^ and 
a criminal information waiting for him at the Presidenfcy to which he may go. 
Tlie English authority, that is, the Resident or his locum tenms, will not think it 
their duty to interfere, and the Nizam will be erroneously betrayed -into the belief 
by their neutrality that Mr. Dighton acts tinder the support and sanction of that 
authority^ If Mr'. Dighton really intends to seH the jew'els here, he \yill find no 
'' purchasers among the subjects of the Nizam. They dare not buy His Highness’s 
ley^^ls sold without his consent. It is just possible a few Malabar capitalists 
io6i 'd in Secunderabad may purchase a small part ; the bulk of the property 
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must of course be bouglifc up by Mr. Diglitouand Raruaswamce, the joint mortgagees, 
])ut in unequal sliares^ and by some of their Engdisli friends, who may for the sake 
of gi eat gains make a venture on such an occasion. 

“ The Nizam is too ignorant of Avays and means by which to arrest the^ sale. 
Not so the Minister ; if ho desired, an injunction to the Resident must unavoidably 
procure his intervention, for Avith the subject so brought to his notice he could 
not permit the infraction of an Act of Parlianient to terminate in an issue so faA^ourable 
to the infractor ; even if he should tail the Minister, the latter has the sufficient 
knowledge to make liis application to an English court of justice. 

“ — I have postponed tlie despatch of my letter one day,^ and do not 

regret it, as it enables mo to say that Mr. Dighton has prepared 57 copies of notices 
for pnbli*:ation, the issuing of Avhich has been postponed in consequence of some 
noAV promise made to him by the Minister. The delay in issuing these notices has 
made a corres| tending delay in the day ot the sale, Avhich is now fi.xed for the 18th 
instant. 1 could Avish the question ansAvered Avhether a sale of mortgaged property 
on the sole authority of the mortgagee is valid by any laAV. Mr. Dighton’s English 
friends who may desire to purchase, though under fictitious names, had better 
obtain professional opinion upon this subject before they undertake the venture. If 
the Resident has not yet acipiired positiA'e kuoAvledgc of the mortgage, these 57 
notices Avill go far to instruct him.” 

ExtUiisiiMAN, January 5, 1853. — The folloAving- is from Hyderabad, the 23rd 
December 1852 : — 

“ By a sec‘.ond notice from Mr. Dighton the sale of the joAvels is rleclared 
jiostponed. The current reason is that the Minister’s solicitations for one Aveek’s 
grace ha,ve preA^ailed. The Nizam’s objections AA'ere made in the language peculiar 
to the East, ‘ Yoivmay sell my jcAA'els, my domains, my house, my children,’ & q . 
A not her, opinion is abroad that Major Davidson has jirohibited the sale. 1 do not 
think it unlikely ; ho Avould probaldy do.sire to have tlie opinion of the GoA'^ernor- 
Gcneral upon a transaction Avhich in its original proceeding is illegal. Perhaps, its 
the enforcement of the laAVAA'oiddbcbnttoo heavy a penalty, and might by ])ossibility 
become unavoidable, it Avould be iis Avell, and might be discreet, not to take the 
sentiments of the GoA'crnor-Geuoral, Avhich, Avhilst the Nizam objects to the sale, 
could run only in one direction. Mr. Dighton Avill act prudently to pursue his 
course toAvanls .an adjustment of the mortgage Avith the least possible publicity. 
•He has a moral right to his money, and the Nizam’s Government has nothing to 
<lo Avith his infr, action of an English hiAv ; but then ]\Ir. Dighton is bound to have 
all due consideration for the Avishes of the Nizam, and not to throAV aAvay his 
pi operty by an aiudion sale, or any other sale Avhere people dare not purchase.” 


M.adras Si'ectator, January 14, 1853. — From our correspondent at 
Hyderaliad, dated 8th instant : — 

” Mr. Dighton has been paid a lac of rupees on, account of the mortgage. 
Boodim Khan advances the money, and is engaged to pay him Rs. 30,000 a 
montli till the entire mortgage is redeemed.- One of the terms which Boodun Khan 
luis procimal for his guarantee is that he slmll be allowed to retain the 400 Rohillas 
he had raised to .serve in his battles against Eddillabad, and that Eddillabad shall 
1)0 assigned to him for their ]A,ay. The Minister had to the hast persisted in telling 
General Fraser that Boodim Khan h.ad AA’ithout authority possessed him.self of Eddil- 
labad, and AA'as a rebel (‘ moofsid’), andtjiat Koodrut Ali Khan, the legally appointed 
'J'alookdar, should be restored. It may be useful to have it kept in mind that the 
districts giA'en to Ar.abs and Pathans are ordinarily assigned in other names. Of 
this the late Resident was aAvare, for Avhen the name of the ostensible and not of 
the real Talookdar of Goolburgah Avas given him by the Minister in the presence of 
the Nizam; General Fraser observed to him ; ‘ Batinbatin Abcloola Khan Abdoola 
Khan,’ - by Avhich it Avas understood that the Resident meant to say that the resl 
Talookdar AA'as Abdoblla bin Ali.” 
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• Englishman, January 15, 1853. — The following is from Hyderabad, the 
1st instant : — 

“ The lirst day fi.xed for the sale of the Nizam’s jewels by Mr. Dlgliton was 
postponed in consequence of a promise io pay within a week, ])reosed upon liiin 
with much urgency, by Suraj*ool-Moolk,-~‘ Believe me this once, I Avill not fail 
you.’ But did Mr. Dightou believe him? I believe not. Could lie sell the 
jewels ? I believe not. Then had he no choice but to appear to confide in Suraj- 
ool-Moolk’s promises, and to post[)one the sale. Tlie promise, like all his other 
promises, was faithless, and Mr. Dighton .advertised a second sale of the jewels for 
Tuesday the 28th instant. On the night of the 27th other promises were made to 
him, to which Booduu Kh.an and Jamsetjee are parties ; the former, not to be mncli 
relied upon, has undertaken to pay Mr. Digliton his money when the Minister 
shall have signed his papers. 1 understand one of the requisitions in his jAapers 
to be to obtain from the Nizam’s Government credit for a sum of lls. 1,50,000, 
the correctness of which is dis[)uted, and Jamsetjee has undertaken to procure an 
early signature for the papers, giving a document to that effect under his liand to 
3ilr. Dighton. If Jamsetjee have any power upon Avhich he builds for the Minister 
observing his cng<agement, Avhat that poAver is is not patent to the AA’orld. .My 
opinion is that these })romises are made to delude Mr. Dighton, and to gain 
uj)on the time of General Fraser’s departure. When he is gone, if Buraj-ool-Moolk 
be not more direct to prevent the sale of the jcAAads, he Avill be careless about 
appearances, as to Avhether they satisfy or not Air. Dightou of the contingent event. 
T^pon the avIioIo, Mr. Digliton’s is a- hard case, and the penalty is too he.avy for an 
act of indiscretiim for the commission of a malum 'prohilritum^ to Avhicli he was 
sAA’ayed by the great gains in exchange Avhich the transaction Avas eak'ulated to 
luoduce, .and liy the protection he expected to derive from his influential position. 

“ It Avill be argued here that it is a matter of indilferenco to the Alinister 
AA'hether Mr. Dighton or Booduu Khan be the mortgagee of the jewels. If it Avere 
.a question Avith liim as to Avhether he could Avrest tlie jewels from Mr. Dighton, he 
Avould prefer consigning them to the mortg.age of Booduu Khan. But as matter.s 
are, the Aveakuess of the one party to retain them being known, ami the strength 
of the other to make good his rights being at le.ast equivoc.al, he Avill prefer letting 
the jcAA'els remain Avhere they are, and Ihxxlun Khan’s keeping his money in reserve 
for the future occasions of the Government.” 


AIadras Si’ECTA'roR, February 2, 1853. — From our corresiiondcnt at Hydera- 
b.ad, dated 2Gth January : — 

‘‘The Contingent at tlie end of January Avill have three months of the jtay that 


should be paid to it due. The Minister sent lioondees for two lacs and four thou- 
sand rupees, part of the pay of the Contingent stationed in the country. Of these, 
two hoondees on Aurungabad Avere found at the Residency to be defective in the 
small point of not possssing the draAV'er’s signature, and were returned. 1 am toM 
that thi.s and similar occurences are not uncommon ; but if it be so 1 cannot under- 


stand why t^e late Resident, liy an order to the Paymaster to detain the mniccepted 
hoondees till the period of jiayment had expired, should liave given sufferance to 
the deceptive practices of the Alinister, This order gave the Minister tAventy days’ 
time to redeem the Avrong or to CA'ade a payment. I presume this order Avill lie 
rescinded, and for the future no hoondee to Avhich the accejitance is declined at tlni 
time of presentation Avill be considered creditable. The return of the hoondee at 
the instant aauU have the advantage of informing the Resident, at the least, of tlie 
chance of the failure in payment, and enable liim to provide the sooner for the 


deficiencAL . 


“ P.S. — The money paid to the Contingent comes from the estate of Talib-ood- 
DoAA’lah. The ordinary' resources of the State ha A'e failed most extoaordinarily. I 
understand the bills on Aurungabad to which the signature of the draAver AA^as not 
affixed Avere for fifteen hundred rupees only. Aly commentary is not apjjropriate to 
my text, but the Allnister’s habitual practices may admit the commentary.” 
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En'gushmax, Fch'uanj 3, 1853. — The following is from Hyderabad, the lOtfr 
laiuiary : — 

“ The course Major Davidson has adopted continues to bo successful. The 
Minister answers his notes ; the voice from the Kesidency, which had ceased to 
be answereil, is now attended to. Major Davidsoii has also succeeded in obtaining 
Rs .5(5, 000 towards payment of Rs. 1 ,80,000 due on accoimt of what is called the 
Wunshasuns. 1 understand this to be a fee on lands secured to certain subjects 
of the I’eisiiwa by treaty. Its adjustment has been considered of sufficient import- 
ance to have called for the .services of a Commissioner from Bombay, a Civil 
Servant, and of a Native Commissioner from the Government of flyderabad. The 
demand for the payment of the Wurshasuns, made long ago, was neglected till now. 
Major Davidson’s rc(pusition has [u’oeured the payment Avhich I have described. 

“Mr. Dighton iuis received one lakh of rupees from Budhun Khan, and has 
handed over to him a j)ortion of the mortgaged jewels, and Budhun Khan is engaged 
to pay the remaining four lakhs due on the mortgage when the ■whole of his 
papers (a portion of them have been) shall be signed, and documents passed to him 
to hold Mojallgedda as his personal jageer ; Edlabad in assignment for the pay of 
Rohillas to be maintained by him ; a command of twenty-five horse allotted to his 
sou-in-law Dowlut Khan ; Narainpett, Bodun and Bundoola ceded to him for pay- 
ment of the money lent by him'in tlie mortgage of the jewels-^Iialla Bahadoor’.s 
guarantee to all the engagements, and titles obtained for liimself and his son from 
tlie Nizam. These uiultij»lied terms make the a<ljustment somewhat difficult and 
distant, but Avill these profligate bargains be allowed on the day of reckoning ? No 
A alidity can possibly be given to the engagements of tlie Minister, acting corruptly 
for his own advantage, and sacriiicing the interests of the Government entrusted 
to him.” 


ExtU.i.sirMAX, Fehrnarjj 20, 1853. — Tlie folloAving is from Hyderabad, the 
14th instant .; — 

“ The jewels pledget! to Mr. Dighton are lost to the Nizam for ever. 3Ir. Dighton 
is not so much to blame ; the ]\Iinister would not pay him, and he has taken 
the joAvels Avitb him, and means, if they are not inimediately redeemed, to sell them 
I'Y pulilic auction, The adventure AAas well achieved. Mr. Dighton travelled by 
stages through the Nizam’s country, thereby lulling susjiicion of his intention to 
take the jewels. When he had crossed the n\’er to the Company’s frontier, a 
distance of 110 miles, Avherc ho had posted daAvk bearers for the rest of his journey, 
he Avrote to the Minister informing him that he had taken the jewels Avith him, 
accusing him of treachery towards himself, and apprising him that unless the 
mortgage Avere redeemed by a certain day ho Avould sell the jiroperty by auction. 
The Minister, in his extremity of liistress, resorted to liala Bahadoor for his aid in 
the redemption of the jcAvels. I have a Persian note upon the subject, AA'hich is 
amusing from it*? characteristica}ness, and I translate it for you ; one obvious feature 
in it is the disregard, alinost contempt, with Avhich the Minister’s message to 
pala Baliadoor is treated. But this conduct in Rala Bahadoor is not singular : the 
Minister’s orders meet Avith similar treatinent, occasionally Avorso (they deserv'e no 
better), from every influential man in the Btate, 

“ ‘ I hear that Mr, Dighton wrote to tlie Minister about the sale of the jewels, 
Uliat he AA’ould pot w^ait longer for their redemption than the 12th February. 

^ Suraj-ool-Moolk sent his (confidential) chobdar, Fakeer Mahomed, with Dowlut 
‘Khan (son-in-kiAv and vakeel te Boodun Khan), to Lala Bahadoor, beseeching 
‘liim in Qod’s name to arrange speedily for the reliigpiishment of Narian Fait and 
‘ other districts, for if the jewels Avere sold the Nizani Avould take his life. Lala 

■ Bahadoor answeyed ; “ I liaye given my security to Abdoolla bin Ali, but even this 
‘ “ does not satisfy him ; Avhat aip I to do ? I an] engaged in celebrating a marriage in 
‘“my family ; orders are sept to me repeatedly to attend. Doyou mean to let me 

■ “ celebrate the marriage or not?" Thus it appears there is entire hopelessness of 
^ redeeming the jcAAX' Is,’ 
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“ Here was failure. His next resort was to ^lajor Davidson, wlio of course 
could be of no use to him at Madras, nor, considering time and circuinstahces, serve 
his purpose by having recourse to the Governor-General. 

“ The windfalls to the Government by the death of Rung Row, Talib-ood- 
Dowla, and by Rs. 1,75,000 obtained from the debtors of Oomraogeer, have 
enabled the Minister to pay, or put in train of liquidation, something more than 
four lakhs of rupees to the Contingent, The resources of the Government liave 
contributed nothing towards this payment, and it would ajipear as if there were 
an entire stagnation of revenue : the death of one JMurden Yar Jung, by an 
arrangement with the presumptive heir, brings a sum of four lakhs of rupees more to 
the Goveniment. If these too bo paid to the ('ontingent, only one month’s arrears 
will be due to it, but as the time of the realization is not fixed, I conclude the 
Contingent will have run into six months’, at least five moutlis’ arrears before more 
pay is received ; in the last silpposed case three or two months’ pay, as it may be, 
will be due to it, as explained in one of my former notices.” 


hlNGLisiiMAN, July 6, 18.54. — The following is from Hyderabad, dated the 21th 
June ; — 

“ The jewels carried from hence by Mr. Digh ton to Madras, whore they now 
are under the clnuge of a house of business, are again in the market for a renewal 
of mortgage. Three lacs of rupees are asked for as necessary for their redemption. 
Tw'elve pier cent, interest w’ill be allow'od to the mortgagee, and arrangements will 
be made, such as shall be satisfactory to the creditor, for its regular [payment. 
Will not your opulent pm-sons, in the pwesent stagnation of trade and small intert'sf, 
allow some of their wealth to How' our-wards ?” 


PIngw.suman, January 10, 18.55. — The following is Irom Hyderabad, flic 7th 
instant : — 

“ The report has just come into circidation that the Nizam accepits a naza- 
rana of Rs. 5(1,000 I'rom Ghalib-ood-Dowla, the depiosed Cutw’al, and reappoints 
him. The financial diiliculties of (he olliee are .already veiy embarrassing, tli>i 
revenues allotted for the .supiiort of it being deepdy mortgaged, and His Highness 
has been inconsiderate in pmtting another charge for the suppdy of his paivatc 
treasury up)on the office.” 


Englusuman, February 14, 1855. — The following is from Hyderabad, the Isf 
instant : — 

“ The Nizam has desired Oomer ben Aooz to lend him a lac and fifty thou- 
sand rupees, to which the Arab has pirolfered a ready obedience. The Minister 
desires to pwevent his master’s accejVting a loan from .an Arab, — it w'ill interfere, 
with his oltject of reducing their lien upon the Government, — but there i.s no hope 
of his being pjennitted by his master to pursue ste<adily .any line of conduct.” 


Engljshman, January 15, 1861. — The following is from Hyderabad, dated 
31st December 1860 : — 

“ The rejwesentatives of the Europe.an powers .are about to submit a linancial 
scheme to the Sultan. Tire intention is beneficent — no otlier than to save 'rnrkey 
to him, about which there can be no mistake anywhere. A crisis is hanging ovei 
the Nizam’s Government ; its prresent revenues do not cover the public disburse- 
ments, and the. Government is maintained by loans contracted year after yc.ir, 
which the personal character of the Minister enables him to obtain. The reliance ol 
the creditors for payment has been based on theif firm conviction that the l\linister 
would omit nothing which should place him in a position to pay the dclAs of the 
Government. They have had expectations, which the Minister’s opinions, all along 
consistent upon tins point, have contributed to impircss strongly njwn them, that 
the surplus revenues of the assigned districts would be paid to tlic Nizam’s Govern- 
ment on some future day, and employed to pay their debts. They have also 
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believed that if the pecuniary embarrassments of the CJoyemraent broke it down^ 

the English Government Avould stand in its place and pay its debt, and Madras and 
'rarijore were quoted to justify their opinion. 

“ Tlio prominent and immediate expectation of relief from the surplus revenues 
iias been realized. The English Government restores to the Nizam temtories 
yielding about eighteen lacs of Hydci*abad rupees, the surnlus of revenues held by 
it after i^ayment of its demand. The sum would effectually assist^ tlie Minister to 
])aA' oft' tlio debt of the Government, amounting to about a crore ol rupees standing 
at twelve per cent, per annum interest, which would gradually, from the annual 
decrease of interest, give relief, and iinally produce a saving of twelve lacs a year 
to the Government. In such case the actual benefit to the Government being 
thirty lacs of nipecs a' year, or say twenty-five lacs (I have _ no figures to guide 
me), the Government would -be enabled to acquit itself of all its obligations to the 
departments and troops, to wliom it pays regularly l)ut two-thirds of tludr i)ay, 
})ostponing the pa}mient of the remaining third upon agreement to a future day, 
when its pecuniary circumstances may be improved. But there is apprehension 
lest the Nizam should tsilce for his private expenditure the revenues of.tlie districts 
alien t to bo restored. It is argued that he has a right to do so ; but what then 
becomes of his obligations? Eitlier a pressure and embarrassment will come upon 
the Government, allowing it merely an almost extinct vitality, or the Government 
must extinguish its just debts to capitalists, the cojnmon resort of Native States in 
times of diiliculty. It must do more : for though it will not, and cannot, disliand 
its- military establishinents without paying off' their arrears, as has been usual at 
tlii.s (Jourt, it Avill cease to pay all who are not strong enough to extort payment 
of their just demands. The consequence of such an Issue is obvious, aiul the 
Oiovernmeut of India must, in the terms of the Viceroy’s letter of the 30tli April, 
unavoidably be led ‘ to step in to set right such serious abuses as may tlireatoii any 
‘ part of the country with anarchy and disturbance,’ It cannot lx; denied that 
anarcliy and disturbance would arise from such a condition of things at the Court 
of Hyderabad. It may be obviated with one word, and, <c;onsidering the opj)o.site 
side of the question, and that its views cannot be mistaken any more than those of 
the European powers as respects the Sultan, tlrere should be no obstruction to the 
Nizam being properly advised on tlie subject by the representative of the British 
Govermnent. It requires uo sorcerer to tell us what the advice of the friends of 
the [irescut bountiful Nizam to him is and will bo ; their interests lie in his obtain- 
ing an accession of revenue. These ai’e tlie men that will share the income 
with him by holding the new-made offices of tlie districts, or from liis profuse 


gratuities. Their advice to the Nizam will not be nakedly and openly to con- 
sult his own self-indulgences and pleasure. It Avill come cloaked before him 
under the internal guise of his rights as Sovereign of the country, and they will not 
fail boldly to asseverate that the Iilinister, under whom this State is peaceably 
governed without any pecuniary demands upon it, or clamour, cannot possibly 
ye(]uir(:; any accession of revenue for public purposes, and that if it is to be wasted 
in bounties and gratuities upon the friends of either party the Nizam is ^e best 
entitled, being supreme master, to this indulgence. I do not know that t the above' 
will be the language of His Highness’s advisers, but it is the out-of-door 
observation, and will possibly be used. 

“ If the Britisli Government be accpiioscent to such a disposition of the coming 
revenues, I do not believe that at any time when it may choose to correct the error 
it Avill raise up a war against itself; but tlie retrieval cannot be made without 
disbursing money. Extra resources inust,be called in to provide correction, and 


ai e on their road to Hyderabad from Coeonada. AVhatsoever the British Go-vorn- 
ment may lie pleased to do in this matter it should be dome at the outset, to preclude 
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ilie Nizam from undergoing the mortification of receding from any measure of Ids 
adoption. The debts to capitalists and to its servants being once paid, tlie Nizam 
will be at perfect liberty to dispose of the surplus as it may suit his convenience or 
his pleasure, and I hope to see the Nizam filling his treasury as his forefathers 
did, to be usefully employed, as their hoards were, in staving off the evil day when 
the Ministers of tlie State had so impoverished it that the Ooutingent could not Ite 
paid, which led finally to the alienation of territory under which this Government, 
Durbar, and people have been smarting for the last eight years.” 


Englishman, April 13, 18G1. — The following is from Hyderabad, dated 2n(l 
April : — 

“ We have now renewed transactions which . the Jlinister, knowing the 
difficulties they would one day produce, had relinquished. The Sahookars who had 
made montldy advances to the Nizam’s Government for its current expenses, 
without receiving .assignments upon the country, or holding securities of any sort, 
in expectation that the surplus revenues of the assigned districts w'ould on some 
future day p.ay them, luave now ceased to make the advances, professing inal)ility, 
from want of funds, to do so. The Nizam, notwithstaruling his promise, I believe, 
made solemnly even to the Resident, to place the restored districts under the cliarge 
of the Minister for public use, still holds them for Ins privy purse, .and shows no 
inclination to [)art with them. The consequence of the S.ahookars’ refusal to 
advance any more money has been, under the sanction of the Nizam, a rc'sort to 
the only other c.apitalists capable of rnainbaining the Government for a time, the 
Arabs, These people, .already too powerful as large creditors of the State, Avill 
possess predominant power, .and will become formidable to the Government and 
the country. They will exact from the first additional military commands, and 
In’ing in a large inilux of their countrymen, and they will spsead over the whole 
epuntry with assignments on the revenues in their h.ands, controlling the Govern- 
ment authorities and oppressing all.” 


Bomijay Gazette, July 10^ 1879. — AVcle.arn th.at the Nizam’s Goveniment is 
again ratlier pressed for money. It Avill bo recollected' th.at a few years ago a loan 
on behalf of the Hyder.abad State was floated on the London market through Messrs. 
Nicol and Co.’s .agency. The .amount was £500,000, and Sir Salar Jung lias 
man.aged up to the present period to remit the interest of that loan regularly, 'riu: 
money was, however, obtained on very onerous terms, yet Sir Salar Jung lirought 
it to Hyderabad in the shape of Indian Government securities, on which, of course, 
he only received a return of little more than four per cent., although at the same 
time he w.as paying in England something like seven per cent, per annum. • Soon 
afterwmrds, however, the Nizam’s Minister found himself compelled to borrow on 
the security of this paper, most of which is now held in lien by the Bank of Bengal, 
as secu^ty for .advances made by their Hyderab.ad branch. But having exhausted 
tins source Sir Salar Jung is again forced to enter the market. He is tins time, 
however, endeavouring to obtain his requirements in India, but the credit of the 
St.ate not being good in Hyderabad itself — where up to recent years the Nizam’s 
Government always succeeded in borrowing what it wanted — His Excellency is com- 
pelled to employ brokers in Bombay. A crore of rupees is asked for, and negotia- 
tions are proceeding in one or two quarters to obtain that sum. This policy of tin; 
Nizam’s Government is, it may be remarked, rather unusual. It is well known 
that tlie Indian Government, sooner than* see the State in financial difficulties, will 
advance any reasonable sum on far more easy terras than can be obtained in the 
open market, where Sir Sakar Jung will at least have to pay from ten to twelve 
per cent., if even he can get the money. The Minister’s policy is therefore some- 
what inexplicable, for he steadily refuses to be beholden to the “ Paramount Power” 
in .any financial respect whatever— a course which, if persisted in, may not, 
improbably, sooner or later, land his State in grave financial embarrassment. 
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Exiliu.-t from ilie “ History of the Indian Administration of Lord Ellenborough’' 
in his correspondence with the Duke op Wellington. Letter dated 
liarrackpore, August 13, 1843, page 90: — 

The liiiancial diflSculties of the Nizam’s Government have led to the 
resignation of the old minister, and their tendency is to place the whole of His 
Highness’s dominions for a series of years, if not permanent!}', under British 
administration, in consideration of a loan of a million, which must be advanced for 
the payment of the troops and of debts to bankers and others. The decision of the 
Nizam upon the several propositions submitted to His Highness will be known in 
.•I few days. Lord Ellenhorough could have desired that this crisis should have 
been postponed, for the Government of India having ten millions in its treasuries, 
and the live per cent, stock being at a premium of six per cent., measures might 
have been perhaps ado])ted, and were already in contemplation, for reducing the 
interest of the five per cent. debt. These measures must now be delayed. 

“ At Gwalior, the chief of the successful faction which lately expelled the 
regent, whose api^ointment had been sanctioned by the British Government, has 
apparently strengthened himself by paying the arrears of pay due to the troops, 
and by compelling tlie retirement, not unattended by violence on the part of the 
soldiers, of almost all the European and half-blood officers in the service of the 
State. He has replaciid, in situations from which they had been removed by the 
late Maharajah, on the representation of the British Resident, many persons 
notorious for their hostility to British interests, and for their connection with 
plunderers u])on (iur frontier. The example of a successful defiance of British 
Government at Gwalior has led the weak Holkar to pay less attention to onr 
expiessed wishes. Disturbances are ox|)ected on the borders of Berar, and it is 
hardly possible that the vicinity of the nngoverned districts belonging to the 
Gwalior Stale should not lead to mucb disposition to j)lunder along our frontier 
and that of our allifcs. 


“The new minister at Gwalior appears to exercise a very strict control over 


the conduct and persons of the widow of the late Maharajah and of the present 
minor sovereign. He avows that the reports of I^ord Kllonborough’s approaching 
return to England and the certainty of the retirement (from ill-health) of 
Lientenant-Colonel Sutherland and of Mr. Clerk from the North-West Provinces, 
lead him to think that ‘he shall have all his own wav.’ 


“ Under these circumstances, the members of the Indian Government have 
nnanimously decided upon the formation of an army at Agra (of about 12,000 men 
besides artillery), which will be commanded by Sir llugli Gough ; and other 
measure.s are in contemplation for the purpose of enabling the Gov.crnment to 
concentrate a much larger force. Lord Ellenhorough, however, believes that it 
will not be necessary to move a man beyond the frontier. 

“ Voui- Majesty will readily perceive that the continued existence of a liosti.e 
(lovernnicnt at Gwalior would be inconsistent with the continuance of our 
permanent influence in India, by which alone its peace is preserved. It would be 
inconsistent with the character of our Government in a country wherein, nlbre than 
any other, character is strength. Its result would be, at no distant time, a com- 
bination against us of chiefs and princes impatient of all restraint, and humiliated 
b}- our suprcuiHcy as now exhibited to tliem. Lord Ellenhorough is fully sensible 
of all these things ; but he is most anxious to place things in their former position 
l)y maiiagerneiit and not by actual force, and in this he trusts he may succeed • 
but it is ob\ unis tliat the expectation of his return to England must materially 
impair all his elfoi ts in this direction. , 

“ Alfairs in tlie Punjab and in Nepaul remain in the same state. 

^ “ Everywlif-re there is a prospect of abundant harvests, not in the British 
t(Mritory alone, but in the whole country between the Indus and the Ganges. 

“One measure fc>r the freedom of internal trade upon the North-Western 
frontier has been alresidy passed. Other measures are in contemplation, and will 
be soon carried into effect, for the abolition of the transit duties at Madras and of 
the town duties at Bombay. Compensation for the loss of revenue bv these 
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several luca.sures will be fomul in an increase of tlie tax on salt. The clianjj^es 
lecently made in the distribution of business between the secretaries at t’alcutta 
have been .successful in greatly facilitating its transaction. 

“ There is at present tranquillity in Sangorand Bundcdcund ; but disturbances 
in the adjoining districts belonging to Gwalior would defeat all the prosp('cts Ave 
are now justified in entertaining, that the n'cent change of olHcers engaged in the 
administration will produce permanent improvement in tlie disposition and conduct 
and condition of the people.” 


Kxtract from the “ History of the Indican Administr<ation of Lord Kr.ia:NiiOKOiioii” 
in his corresponden(^e with the Duke ok Wellington. Letter to the Duke 
OF Wellington, dated Agra, April 184;b p-igo 301 : — 

“ The NizcTin’s Government is on the brink of open b,ankru])tcy, which, as 
you know, in India, means mutiny of troops for their jiay. I must endeavour to 
stave off any crisis there till I am ready for it, which I shall not be till Novenilpcr 
in any case. 

“ Depend upon it, I will never, if I can possiltly avoid it, have two things on 
my Lands at a time.” 
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LOANS TO STATE BY THE ARABS. 

Madras Spectator, April 21, 1846. — When writing lately on tlie snl)ject 
of the removal of the Subsidiary Force from Hyderabail, we pointed out the ill 
effects produced by the iinpolic}^ of Leadenhall Street in withholding from tiie 
Nizam’s Government — except under conditions so galling as to be virtually [)ro- 
hibitive of a request for its as.sistance — the wonted services of hi.s Contingent. 
Subsequent accounts of what is doing at that capital have rendered still more 
palpable the weakness of the Sovereign, and tlie jiredorninance of those Arab 
mercenaries into wdiose keeping the CompJtny consigned him. lJut a few days 
since the tw'o leading chiefs of their body — Abdoolla bin Ali and Oomar bin 
Aooz — were summoned to the Nizam’.s pre.sence, and reipiired to exert themselves 
for the ])urposo of repre.ssing the military e.xce.sses and atrocities which .so fright- 
fully characterize the Deccan city, and which His Higlmes.s is unable either to 
puni.sh or prevent, lie called upon them at the same time to effect a reduction 
of £2 per cent, monthly in the rate of intere.st charged on all loans granted by the 
Arabs to his people, pledging himself, if that stipidatiou were complied with, 
to see the creditors paid according to the ability of their several debtors. It was 
added, however, that the Arabs must not In-nceforward make any further loans 
to the subjects of the State. Tliese conditions the two chieftmns undertook to 
enforce, provided they were empowered to deal as lliey thought ])roper with the 
whole body of the Arabs serving different masters, since in such case only could 
the)^ procure obedience and e.xpel bad characters from among them. This 
authority was accordingly be.stowed by the Nizam,' ivho rendered them supreme 
over all the members of their tribe in his dominions, and marked the affair Viy 
presenting to them likewise an honorary decoration. Alidoolla bin Ali and 
Oomar bin Aooz are therefore now the joint dictators of that licentious fraternity 
tvhich has ridden roughshod over the prince ami people of the Deccan, and have 
consequently become the practical repositories of the chief native power Avithin 
the limits of that kingdom; it remains to he seen for what end they will employ 
their strength, d his novel arrangement is said to have taken a documentary form, 
a declaration of their Avillingness to chastise criminals and to repress disorder being 
emitted by the chiefs. Whether or not they have made tlic performance of tlicir 
promises conditional upon their own competence to do Avliat the Nizam requires 
of tiiern we are unable to determine. It may, however, fairly be presumed that 
tliey would engage themselves to nothing more than they possessed a f ull assurance 
of being able* to accomplish, and since tlieir power over the lawless Arab soldiery 
is now to all appearance enlisted on the side of discipline, we would fain hope 
that many enormities, which but for their corrective interference might have been 
added to the list of crimes already perpetrated in the Nizam’s capital, will find 
through them effectual prevention, ♦ 

Hut on the other hand it is to be apprehended that tlieir siqiremacy may 
sometimes aggravate the bondage of the unhappy people of the Deccan, because, 
having the right of adjudication in all differences between these latter and the 
Arabs, they will probably give a general preference to the claims of their own 
tribe, anl press with unjust severity on such as venture to oppose them. In the 
first instance perhaps they may extend their cognizance no further than to the 
settlement of matters wherein the Nizam’s subjects hold the position of defend- 
ants, but soon or late they will assume a poAver of giving judgmorit upon 
cases of an opposite description : feeling their Avay to that license, by stretching 
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a point in some affair involving more than ordinary interest or excitement, and, 
being encouraged by the impunity which is certain to attend them, in the repeti- 
tion of their successful manoeuvre, until the frequent recurrence of the practice has 
accustomed men to look on it as an established usage. When that state of things 
shall have come to pass, the Nizam’s subjects will find themselves awkwardly 
situated between the danger of oppression for the behoof of the Arabs on the 
one hand, and for the gratification of their own Sovereign, whose necessities 
the Arabs must prudentially consult, upon the other. It will prove indeed a 
sad day for the Deccan when the Arab, as a set-off against the justice which he 
may feel obliged to execute on his own people in favour of her children, metes 
out that rare commodity to the latter by the standard of his aliim jjrejiidices and 
predilections in return ; nor could we find a more pregnant exem{)licatiori of the 
deplorable weakness to which the Government of that part of India has been 
reduced than is aft’orded us in the unquestionable fact that to expose his subjects 
to the hazard of such a contingency was about the least perilous alternative left 
in the choice of the Nizam. Even an avowal of humiliating dependance on the 
good offices of the Arab chieftains, and the chance of j)ublic suffering hereafter 
through the establishment of their despotism, are evils more to be tolerated by the 
paralytic executive of Hyderabad than the longer continuance of those fearful 
disorders and outrages which have lately made up so sanguinary a chapter in its 
domestic annals. Were the Nizam and the llritish Kcsident on confidential terms, 
or had the latter officer a power of regulation over the intermil business of the 
State, there might no doubt be safer and more statosmardike expedients devised 
to meet the present crisis ; but since that sovereign looks w’ith distrust and loath- 
ing on every })ropo.sition emanating from our repreBeiitative, while the latter 
again is V)owerless to secure the acceptance of .anything effectual that he devises, 
the mediation of the Arab chieftains with their licentious countrymen would 
appear to be the Only trump card left in the hand of the Nizam. 

Madras .Specta'IOR, April 25, 1840. — Late accounts from Hyderabad inform 
U.S that the Arab chiefs, whose names will be fresh in the recollection of our 
readers, have begun discharging the duties assigned to tliem by the Nizam, by 
citing before them certain Arabs claiming money from the son of Mogul AliJvhan, 
— a second cousin, if we mistake not, of Hi.s Highness the Nizam, — as also from the 
son of Akhbar Eear Jung, -which former parties are to submit their accounts for 
examination and adjn.stment. We understand that there is rea.son to believe the 
referees desirous of conscientiously fulfilling on this occasion the tru.st reposed in 
them, and if so they in.ay probably enough discover that no debt at all exists. 
Should such prove the case, their course will be a plain one, involving nothing 
further than the dismissal of the claim preferred ; but if it should so happen on 
^ the other hand that the debt is substanti.ated, and to an extent surpassing the 
.ability of tliose owing it to pay, we shall then learn, from the nature of the award 
and the means of its enforcement, how far they are bent upon executing justice 
and observing moderation in their capacity of umpii-es between the subjects of 
the Nizam and their own people. It may be added that the Arabs cited in the 
above instance .are men of no note, but such as c.an be easily disposed of according 
to their chieftains’ pleasure ; among those chieftains are, however, several large 
creditors, and we feel not a little curious to ascertain how the judgment will pas.s 
when their claims fall under consideration. What we exptet from such a dubious 
tribunal our readers have been already made acquainted with. 

The 'Nizam lia.s entered into .some arrangement with Hussun-ood-Deen Khan 
for the payment of his debt. Of what precise nature it may be we cannot yet 
determine, but tliat the latter party considers it satisfactory is prove<l by the fact 
ol his having witluli-awn from the Mitnster’s dwelling amid a discharge of match- 
locks, which we may interjn-et as significant of triumph. 


Madras Spectator, .1% 12, 1846.— The two Arab leaders, we learn from 
J Ij’derabad, have commenced their work of adjusting the pecuniaiy dilFcrences be- 
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tween their brethren and the subjects of the Soo^h ill an apparently zealous and 
equitable manner. Eraam-ood-Deen Khan, a person of some name amongthe Nizam’s 
people, having been put in confinement by his Arab creiiitor, one Baghuzooz. 
was subjected to the penance of being kept every other day without food. On 
intimation of this affiiir the two parties were brought — Baghuzooz compulsorily 
so — before the Arab chiefs, who proceded to adjust the account between them on 
the principle laid down by the Nizam — that, namely, of allowing no higher interest 
than two per cent, per month, and confining the caloulation of charges to that 
rate alone. The effect of this procedure was that instead of receiving 
Ks. 30,000, which sum he demanded from Ernara-ood-l)een Khan, tlie Arabcreditor 
found himself entitled only to a balance of R.s. 6, OOO ! At the date of our letters 
from the capital the effect of tlie above adjudication had only been to release 
Emara-ood-Dcen Khan from his incarceration, and to put an end to the cruel 
treatment which he had experienced during its continuance. He wa.s .still an 
exile from his own hearth, fearing lost if he went home his Arab creditor should 
again seize upon him and place him beyond the relieving jiower of the delegated 
chiefs. 

The party in question, Baghuzooz, is a jemadar of twenty-five Arabs, who will 
stand by him in any struggle. Their tribe indeed are never deficient in fidelity of 
this description, and as serious mischief may result from their devotion to the will of 
their licentious masters, when re.sistance to the award of the two cliieftains is 
contemplated by the latter, it would be well for the Nizam’s Government, through 
the intervention of the Subsidiary Force if necessary, to make a severe example of 
a few of their number, by way of wholesome warning to the rest. '1 heir em- 
ployers also require admonition of the same kind, and we .should rejoice to learn 
that it was pi’actically afforded them. Emarn-ood-Deen Khan’s case might prove 
an excellent commencement if judiciously made use of. The proper course 
would be to send him back to his own house, and in the event of Baghuzooz or 
his followers attempting to molest him they should receive their cjnip de gnhe at 
the hands of the law — if there be such a thing in the Nizam’s dotninions — as 
flagrant disturbers of the public peace, llalf-a-dozcn executions such as these, 
would excite a certain amount of salutary reverence for tlie Deccan Government ; 
but then arises, the question how are they to be effected ? The Nizam’s Government 
dax’es not attempt it without the aid of British influence, and that influence will 
not be given without requests and explanations to which His Highness, who 
detests both us and our rejiresentative, can scarcely condescend. Tliis state of 
things is one of many exemplifications of that division, or rather antagonism, of 
interests, which British policy has created at Hyderabad. Well did Mr. Kiissell, 
in his letter to the Honourable Court of Directors formerly quoted by us, 
observe I'egarding the Deccan power : — “ From a burdensome and dangerous 
neighbour, whom it was necessary to watch with jealou.sy and control with rigour 
I converted the Nizam into a faithful and efficient ally.” 

Heading submissive for “ faithful” and poweidess for “ efficient,” we have 
here a condensed history of what Leadenhall Street has done for the once lianghty 
I'ulers of Hyderabad, and in that passage we find a key to the necessity whicli 
keeps so large a body of our troops locked up within their limits. Having cut 
the claws and drawn the teeth of the tiger, who kept subordinate wild beasts in 
check by his ferocity, we have encouraged the latter to multiply in number and 
bloodthirstiness, until they are too formidable to be left alone with their sometime 
powerless but now contemptible liege lord, whom we mulct in a sum of between 
fifty and sixt}" lakhs of rupees per annum for the preservation of those nutiir d 
weapons aforesaid which we have taken from him, and pretend to maintain on his 
behalf — a fallacy that will not bear examination. 

Among our recent proofs of the evil effect of this system we may observe 
that another humiliating dilemma of Raja Ram Bux is included. That Minister 
it appears had become bound to an Arab, Sultan Ghalib, for the payment of a lakh 
of rupees due from other parties who had borrowed the money. At the door of 
the Raja, therefore, this person took up liis station, from which he would not be 
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dislodged otherwise than by the payment of his debt, a process peculiarly difficult 
to the beset functionary, who has no lakhs of rupees waiting on the call of them 
that dun him. Finding himself thus perplexed, Raja Ram Bux sought the aid 
of Abdoolla bin Ali, and was eventually ridded of tlie Arab’s importunity, but 
upon what condititxis we are not inlormed. It were needless for us to point out 
what must be the state of a kingdom when the chief Minister is dependent for 
his quietness and freedom — perhaps for his life also — upon the good offices of a 
foreign mercenary, whose amount of control over public affairs will be of course 
me.‘isnred only by the interest or inclination of the tribe to which he appertains 
'I'he lamentatde feature of the affair is that this state of things should exist under 
the very noses of a b<.)dy of British troops ainl natives British-officered sufficient 
to restore order and to sweep the mercenaries out of the country, but who 
absolutely effect nothing toward either end, becau.se of the fatal estrangement 
subsisting between tlie (iovernment which nominally retains them and that which 
they are really made to obey. 


K.voi.isitma.\, February 18, 1847. — Our correspondent states that after the 
Rc.sident’s interview with the Nizam mentioned, in his former letter a proclamation 
was issued by the Minister througliout the city t)y beat of drnin, and by being 
stuck up at the Arab coHee-hotises, ami sent to the leading Arabs, tliat for the future 
private persons arc not to have Arab retainers, and that those, who employ them 
are todisbaml them in two months, jurying them up. Arabs not to use for(*c tow.ards 
their debtors to obtain ]»ayni(mt (d' their debts, which must be referred to the 
Nizjun’s Courts of Justice, whicli will decide on them, allowing interest at the rate 
of one per cent, a month. 

'J'his order, says onr informant, is not sullicicmtly coin|>rohen.sive. It Is not 
stated wlKither tiie debts as they now stand, with accnmnlated extortions, are to 
form the basis for the calctdatiou of interest, or whether interest is merely to be 
allowed on the bunajide loan. 

Onr eorres[)ondent says that it is very doubtful wliotber tbe Arabs will obey 
tlie mandate, as they do not regard threats. As an instance, he inentiims that 
Raja b'am Bnx, the ex-Ministcr, has lieen jilaced in durance in In's own house, 
an Arab chief, from whom ho had borrowed money on an exigency for the use of 
tbe Nizam’s (loveiTiment, and treated with extreme rigour at times, being allowed 
neither food nor water. The proclamation had been issued four days without jiro- 
turing his reh-ase, and our correspondent says be does not believe it will until the 
creditor obtains the guarantee of some man of credit for the money. This, ho says, 
will nullify the proclamation Imt save appearances, as the Minister will report tlie 
release o]' the prisoner of a |)owerful Arab chief by Ids order, keejiing out of sight 
the arraiigemmt by which it is elfceted. d'o prove the strength of tlie Goverii- 
meiil, the chief, who sets the law at defiance, ought to be punished ; if this be not 
(lone, it may be inferred that little iTn|)rovoment has yet be.en effected. 

Mai)u.\.s SriccTATOK, April 8, 1847, — Raja Gyan Chund, a man of note and 
kin.snian to the late Clnmdoo Lai, is suffering confinement in his house by means 
of fill And) creditor, who claims Rs. 10,000 from him. The Raja, however, 
acknowlcdg(?s a sum of no more than Rs, 2,600. His son fortunately escaped .from 
durance, and li.as taken refuge with Snraj-ool-Moolk, at whose hands he naturally 
seeks redress for his father, hut without profit, about fifteen days’ solicitation having 
tailed of engaging ministerial interforeiice. In fact the I)ew.au dares not make the 
necessary efiort, because tlie Arabs ovefawe him. He can manifest vigour towards 
the weak and lowly, hut has none for the high, fi'om wlienee we infer the desire 
to kick ag'fiinst opjiosition is present with him, but that he will not endanger his 
toe — an instructive commentary ujion his power, and on the practical worth of 
the proclamation which gfiined him so much praise ! 

lie sent a message to the Nizam advi.sing His Highness that the money 
destined for the satisfaction of the soldiers who had seized Moonjee Nago Rao as 
aforesaid should not be directly distributed among them, but given for that purpose 
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to Suraj-ool-Moolk, The Nizam’s answer was more truthful than gracious. “ What 
merit,” asked he, “ have you got in this business ! I have paid the money out of 
my private treasury. If you desire to settle with them, pay the men out of the 
public finances and send me back my coin !” A rejoinder to this would not 
have been easily made, and the Minister seems therefore to have avoided attempt- 
ing one. 

The Cutwal of Hyderabad has received instructions to augment his police force, 
I)y raising one or two thousand men, but beyond enhancing the cxpeiuse of the 
establishment, we doubt whether this levy will produce much effect. Little service 
has been rendered by the body of 3,600 men under his control, already in existence. 
It seems, however, that an enlargement of their number will beru^lit tlie Cutwal, 
who is an ally of the Minister, and this may have suggested the nreasure. 

Raja Ram Rux has paid Rs. 50,000 to his Arab ci-editor, and the severity of 
the treatment experienced by him is in some degree abated. 


Englishman, December 25, 1849. — The following is from Hyderabad, the 
12th instant : — 

“ You can expect to hear of notliing from this place but of hungry soldiers 
committing tumults, extortionate creditors, when powerful, oppressing their 
debtors, and every body able to afford it, not depending upon the Government for 
their security, but protecting themselves by hiring bands of foreign soldiery. 

“ The first act upon the .stage is th.at Rajesoor Rae has redeemed his promise 
and paid a portion of the money he had engaged to pay to the Kh.as Rissala. This 
has involved the poor fellows in a dillicnlty of a severer nature than they were 
befoi’e suffering. Tlie money they will recciv’e in payment of their arrears cannot 
cover their debts. They desire to divide it rateably amongst their creditors, 
which their Arab creditors will not permit. The discussion has led to tlie draiv- 
ing of swords, but not yet to bloodshed. A party of the leading ^'emadars of the 
Khas Rissala were yesterday at Raja Ram Bux’s claiming protection and justice. 
The Minister of himself could giv^e neither, but Abdoolla bin AH, the powerful 
Arab chief, — a sensible man of a very fair I’opntation, — Avas sent for to arrange the 
dispute. The Arab creditors will not get the whole money, but they will most 
certaitd}' get the lion’s share. 

“ Boodhun Khan, a chief of note, has succeeded in procuring a.ssignrnents 
upon the revenues for two lacs of rupees ; he of co\U’ge did not get it without the 
usual resort to dungah. The speculation is as to whether his power is sufficiently 
great to coerce the Talookdar, the acceptor of the assignment to pay, or whether 
the order will be found to be waste paper. 

“ The Mundozaee Pathans, about thirty in number, have pdaced tlieir 
bedding in R.aja Ram Bux’s public hall of audience, and mean to abide there till 
they get some part of their arrears paid to them ; a party of seventy Rohillas 
have similarly taken jiost at his gate to recover money due to them from a 
Gosaeen Beejegur, who has employed them in a fight, and a party of Linc-wallas 
arc mutinous and have as before taken post at the Nizam’s palace.” 

» r.ni r— 

Englishman, February 27, 1850. — The following is from Hyderabad, the 
15th instant : — 

“ The Minister’s house is deserted. The jemadars of the Khas Rissala, who 
were there seeking protection from their Arab creditors, have returned to their 
homes in consequence of assurances from Abdoolla bin Ali and Sultan Ghalib, 
that their accounts with the Arabs should have fair adjustment, and be settled 
at no higher charge of interest than 1^ per cent, per month, and that their Arab 
creditors would be restricted from demanding payment of more than a rateable 
proportion of their debt. It is a creditable proof of Abdoolla bin All’s character, 
and authority and control over these powerful foreigners, his countrymen, that his 
words should be received unhesitatingly as a guarantee for the performance of 
his engagement.” 
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Englishman, 1850. — The following is from Hyderabad, the 29th 

ultimo : — 

“ The Rajah of Wunpurty, a Zemindar paying a tribute to the Government, 
and not rent of his lands, who had mortgaged his zernindary to tlie Arabs, after a 
trial with them in arms, fled to Hyderabad for protection. He was sent for by the 
Minister, consigned by him to his Moonsliec Tufazil Hoossain, wdio delivered him 
over to the mercy of his Arab creditors. The part taken in this transaction by the 
Minister is unworthy of him ; but, what is worse, we see the system renewed in the 
instances of Meer Mahomed Hoossain Khan’s delivery to Baz Khan, and in the 
present case of debtors being consigned to the tender mercies of their creditors, 
and such creditors as Koliillas and Arab.s.” 


* Engi.isiiman, October 15, 1850. — The following is from Hyderabad, the 2nd 
instant : — 

“ The Arabs have set up a new doctrine, that they have a right of property in 
the persons in their debt, sufticieut to preclude the Government from trying their 
debtors on capital charges, or under any circumstances sequestrating their property 
till their debt is paid. There is nothing astonishing in an Arab or any other 
setting u]) any convenient doctrine, but it is astf)nishing to find a Government 
subscribing to it. When it does so, the signs appear that the time to use the 
sponge is come — to ettace it from the list of Governments for ever. 

“ Bislinn Ghund is charged with the murder of Appa Row ; the Government 
. cannot airest his person for trial, nor sequester his proj)erty, because Sultan Galib, 
in the capacity of his creditor, {)rotects both, and has avowedly for that purpose 
placed a guard of forty Arabs over his house. The Gazee’s Goiirt, too, which sits 
and administer justice in other casc.s, refuses to try Bi.shun Ghund till the aiTcars 
due to himself and his department are paid, it is something curious that lie has 
not struck work altogether, and that the trial of Bishun Ghund is alone proscribed 
by his dissatisfaction. I believe both Sultan Galil)’.s and the Cazee’s parts to be 
iriere adjuncts to help out a scheme, and if Bishun Ghund do liold districts or 
jagheers 1 cannot be far wrong in my conjecture. I do not destroy my theory by 
the assumption that Sultan Galib may be acting a part collusively, because unless 
their power was etticacious, and recognized as such, tlicy rvould not bo put upon 
acting such [larts. 

“ Syud Eazil has been sent to the Gutwal’s prison, liut Abdoolla bin Ali, as 
bis crcdilor, has placed six Arabs for liimself and Iris other Arab creditors over 
Syud J*'azil, not as custodians on the part of the Government, but to protect tlieir 
right of property as existing in his person. The Gutwal remonstrated against this 
innovation of having armed men in hi.s prison not acting nnder his orders, but 
expressly sent there to counteract them. His rcmoiisirauee was incft’ectuak 

“ The Nizam ordered the eontiscation of Syud Fazil’s pro|)crty. The Minister 
told him that tlie Arabs claimed it as creditors, and the measure has halted. It 
was not so when the Sahookars shut up their shops to prevent the sequestration of 
the. estate of one of their body. The Nizam was vigorous to maintain his author- 
ity, and kept all he had jiicked up, but the investitures of the estate i\\ Sahookars’ 
liands was lost to him, not because he would not take it, but because he was 
deceiverl about it. Who shared in these balances then, and who now enjoys the 
residue, is a question that the Minister might ask in his capacity of man of all work.” 


Englishman, December 25, 1850. — The following is from Hyderabad, the 
12th instant : — ' . 

“ The next demand of the Arabs will be to be paid the moneys they have 
lent to individuals on mortgage of their jageers, — in other words, lands the pro- 
perty of the Nizam, — and as well their other debts, however contracted. They 
deny the right of the Nizam to reclaim his lands without repaying them their 
money ; and tliey rest the denial of his right on the ground that the Ministers for 
the time being, from Chundoo Lai to Ram Bux, have all, without any exception, 
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sanctioned, and have, for the sake of their own pecuniary arrangements, been 
parties occasionally to these engagements, which tlie Nizam has also in several 
instances recognized by j^aying the claim of the mortgagee before vesunru\g tlie 
mortgaged land. In default of payment they would ask to be put in possession 
of the debtor’s person, and unfortunately the Nizam has recently given a sanction 
to such a claim by delivering over the j)er8on of Meer Mahomed Jloossain to 
Baz Khan, who claimed his right to its possession on the rosumj>tion of the lands 
mo3’tgaged to him. The rights claimed by the Arabs can by no possibility be 
admitted ; for no custom nor precedent can justify such a system of government, 
and I fear that the point at issue will be decided not by the pen, b»it l)y the sword. 
The Gordian knot in such cases is easier cut than unravelled. But one circum- 
stance would attend a contest here which would aggravate the ordinary miseries 
of warfare ; the Arabs occupy the city ; their dislodgineut must inevitably destroy 
a great j)art of the Nizam’s capital, and lead to the loss of the lives of its peace- 
able inhabitants, women and children. 

“ You have been Informed that Talookdars and Sahookars, mortgagees of 
jageers, substitute the names of Arabs for their own, to resist resumption on the 
part of the Government. A Sahookar was required by the Nizam to giv'e up a 
jageer he had long held in mortgage ; bo referred the Nizam to an Arab as the 
actual mortgagee ; the Nizam told him he lied, but the question of the resumption 
is still ])en(ling 

“ The Nizam has peremptorily oixlered Abdoolla bin Ali to withdraw tlie Arab 
guards he has placed over the house of Munjoo Mean to coerce payment of a debt. 
It is now four days since the mandate was issued, and it has not been yet obeyed.” 


Englishman, June 20, 1851. — The following is from Hyderabad, the 7th 
instant : — 

“ To tell you that the Arabs have again been busy jiutting .men to death is 
to repeat an often-told tale. Tliese niurdcrs 'and afirays originate in money 
dealings, and are considerably mu1ti])lied, as the Arab is now the universal capi- 
talist, being engaged, either for hiinself or for another party, in almost every 
money transaction. No man now lends money without the protection of an 
Arab’s name ; in fact tlie Arabs are concerned for or against every person of note 
in some one of the several cap.acitics in which their power can be useful. It is 
a commodity openly for sale in the market. 

“ The recent events have been the slaughter of six se|)oy8 of the Line by a 
party of Arabs acting under the direction of Bhowanec Sing. ’I’liirty of these 
sepoys were going to Bowanee Sing’s to exact payment, by such means as they 

S assessed, (aihiru/a), of an order for ten tliousaud rupees, which they held from the 
izam’s Governnieut. Tlie Arabs were sent forward to meet them, and before 
they had reached Bhowanee Sing’s house, or had committed any overt act to justify 
hostility, they were tired upon by the Arabs : six men fell, the rest dispersed. 
This aliair occurred in the city of Aurungabad. I hear the Arabs Avere hired by 
Bhowanee Sing for this special service. 

“ The hpuse of Meer Bubber Ali was attacked by his Arab creditor, Sultan 
Ghalib. The house was carried against a few Arabs wlio defended it for Meer 
Bubber Ali. Four Arabs fell on cither side, and, as usual, Meer Bubber All’s 
house being situated in the city, two unconcerned persons suffered. There is 
something peculiarly atrocious in this attack : Meer Bubber Ali is a member of 
the starving Khas Rissala, who have been sitting for tliree or four mrinths at the 
Nizam’s g.a.te, making it their petition that Jhey would I'elinquish all their arrears 
provided the Nizam would satisfy their Arab creditors ; and Sultan Ghalib might 
at least have refrained from violence till the result of their apjilication likely to 
produce money, and to enable the Khas*Kissala to discharge a [lortion of their 
debts, had been ascertained. His Highness’s order to Sultan Ghalib is significant 
of his approbation, — upon what part of bis conduct that can be made to I’est ills 
Highness can alone tell, — ‘ When you have done with him send him to me.’ ” 
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Englishman, Jidy 2, 1851. — The following is from Hyderabad, 20tK ultimo:- 

“ It is said, prol'essedly on the authority of the Resident, that when the day 
arrives, and the Resident proffers justice to the Arabs, there will be no outbreak, 
and their peaceable retirement, rather their deportation, may be reckoned upon. 
This opinion, proceeding from such a source, is backed by numbers ; but however 
numerously it may be adopted upon mere tuition it can only be considered as 
clamour, and cannot add a feather’s Aveight to the higher and better authority of 
the Re.sident. 

“ The premises upon which the opinion rests are that did the Arabs receive 
justice they Avould render a ready submission to the commands of the Resident. 
It follows then that unless justice be rendered them the commands Avill be resist- 
ed ; and the Arabs know but one mode of resistance. The whole question turns 
upon this, as to what the justice may be understood to be which the one demands 
and the other proffers. Jlowever the Resident may have considered this subject, 
I question whether these backers have ever rightly understood their own proposi- 
tion, or have any knowledge of the claims which the Arabs now make, and which 
they cannot forego Avithout the loss of more than half the -Avcalth they account their 
own. 1 shall advance one of their clfiims to sIioav that, whilst it Avill be almost 
irn))ossible to adjust it, it is not so destitute of validity as to be rejected in limine, 
as if it Avere incapable of admitting of any but one conclusion. The Arabs are mort- 
gagees of almost every personal jagheer in the realm. The debts contracted on 
these mortgages are private debts, Avith which the Nizam’s Government, Avhose 
la!ids are mortgaged for payment of them, has no concern. The fir.st demand of 
the Resident, managing the affairs of this State, Avill be for the restitution of these 
lands, necessary both to protect the subject, Avhorn he will then govern, and to 
bring the revenues of those lands to the proprietor, from Avhom they have been 
unAvarrantably aliemited. The Resident’s argument to the Arabs Avill be — ‘ You 
‘ must look to tlr <3 Individuals your debtors for j)ayment of your debts, I cannot 
‘ permit the Government revenues to be approjjriated to such a purpose, nor its 
‘ ryots to remain any longer under subjection to your authority. The mortgagers 
‘ and mortgagees have both seriously offended against the Government ; but as the 
‘ Government, from the feebleness of its condition, and the anarchy Avhich has long 
‘ prevailed in it, has been compelled in appearance to tolerate these transactions, 1 
‘ do not punish the offenders, but I certainly will not pay the debt of one offender 
‘ to another offender, his creditor, from the purse of the Government Avhicli they 
‘ have aggrieved.’ The reply of the Arabs Avill not be Avanting in validity ; they 
Avill say that the usages of the days of Chundoo leal’s .administration have given 
prescription to mortgages of this nature ; that Rajah Chundoo Lai judicially 
assigned jagheers in morti’ugc to creditors ; that such transactions becoming 
necessary to the Government, as Jagheerdai’s, Avithout engaging in them, could 
not j)ay tlieir mizzuranas, they were almost iiiA^ariably sanctioned. It is Avrong to 
say that these mortgages, supported by explicit documents from Government, 
Avere tolerated to ap[)earauce ; moreover the Resident, General Fi’a,ser, h.*id himself 
countenanced, if not sanctioned, these pi’oceedings, of Avhich the following is an 
instance : — Rajah Chundoo Lai having assigned the jagheer of Goolam Kuwee 
Khiiu in mortgage to one Futteh Chuiid, the Sahookar apprised the Resident of 
it, Avluch Avas supererogatory, by an official note. The Resident did that Avhich 
Avas eqiially supererogatory and unusual — he gave an authenticated copy of the 
Minister s official note to Futteh Chund. This was a direct countenancing of the 
transaction. An authenticated copy of a note apprising the Resident of a judicial 
arrangement existing de facto under the authority of formal documents was use- 
less to F utteh Chund as a protection to his rights. It was then only so far useful 
as evincing that the Resident, by becorping a willing witness to the transaction, 
Avhich he Avas not called upon in any way in the line of his duty to notice, at the 
least did not disapprove of it, and that with this understanding the copy was given, 
and that, above all, the Nizam, in the periods in which he has administered to 
his oAvn affairs, has acknowledged practically the right of these mortgagees — he has 
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paid them to release the jagheers from mortgage. These arguments are not 
without force, and if the interpretation be given as above to the act of the Resident 
in authenticating the copy of the Minister’s note I do not see how the validity 
of their claims is to be overruled. But if this interpretation be not considered 
correct, the remaining arguments will be easily disposed of b}' a Government 
authority. It will be argued that Chundoo Lai’s administration was necessitous 
and corrupt ; that the Nizam’s Ciov'ernment has since then beei» too teeble to pursue 
any systematic course; that if tfie Nizam has in some imstaiua's ])aid the mortgagees 
to procure restitution of his lands, he has \n others assigned the person of the 
debtor to the creditor as an eijuivalent for the mortgage, and in minu!ia)us instances 
he has resum.ed the jagheers without making any compensation to the mortgagee ; 
and that as no precedent can be taken from tlie acts ol’ the Government it\ a state 
of anarchy, he will resort to the first principles of eqtiity, and view tlie subject 
nakedly, divested of all collateral circumstances, and be guided by it in his decision. 
The Arabs are no logicians, and the subject admits of a great deal being said on 
either side of the question, 'fhe Arabs will view it as people ordinarily view a 
question in which their interests are involved. To talk of their acquiescence to a 
proffer of justice when the substance will be wanting to them is rather absurd. 

“The result dejiends npori two points : liavc the Arabs pluck enongli to try an 
issue at arms with us? I tliiiik they have. 'I'he other is that tlieir ehiefs may Ih> 
sfitislied with a conqiosltiou ; hut if the Britisli (loverumeiit do them more thau 
justice if they coni|>ouud, they make coucessioii, and the Arabs gain a trium])h. 
But that a composition will be made to sav(! the elTusioii of blood ( cA/c Nagpoor) 
and the Siicking and destruction of the Nizam’s capital is more thau [S'obaltle, it 
will be both politic and humane; but then if it be to be so, away witli the idle talk 
about justice. You miglit as well talk of the good sense oi'ihe Arabs iiistrin^ting 
them tliat unless they mean to drive the Euglisli out of India, they must in t he eint 
be the losing party. Neitlier this nor any ot her rule of good sensg will direct them. 
Whenever they act, they will act suliservicntly to tlieir passions.” 

Enolisiiman, Oc’ifu&er 3, 1851. — The following is trom Hyderabad, th,e l!)th 
Sc'pl ember i-~ 

“It was said lliat iSuraj-ool-Moolk had projioswl certain terms to tlbr* Arabs, to 
the observance of which ho meant to bind them. Thesis were, that liny should 
give ill a schedule of tlieir [lecuniary claims oti the siiljects of the Nizam, 
which he would submit for adjudication to the Nizam’s Courts, to vvdiich for tlm 
future the Arabs sliould be held amenable ; that tliey would no longer be jiei’mitted 
to be luoiieylenders and the lirokers of the eoimtry, nor lie allowed to take service 
with private individuals in any capacity, but that in eonsiih.'ratiou of the last con- 
dition inqioscd upon them, which was calculated to throw a number of their tribo 
out of bread, he was willing to receive on the pay establishment of the. (iovern- 
nient all the real Arabs that might be displacetl liy Itis order ; but to provide for 
these ho would dismiss the half-eastes which were now banded ivith the Arabs, aiuJ 
make a reduction in the rate of pay given to the AraLs. The nueasnre i.s not ill 
devised, and the undertaking I e.Kpect to see jiistilicd by its resiills. Four of the 
principal At*ab cliiefs holding commands from the Goveriuneiit [ii ofess their readi- 
ness to accept the. terms, but certain chiefs and sulionlinate oflieers of the laxly are 
recusants, and threaten those of opposite views with a combination of tlie whole 
of the soldiery. Abdoola bin Ali submitted to the Government to draw iiji a 
document comprising its orders, for the subsi;rij>tion of tlie Arab Chiefs. 'I'o the 
Minister’s reply — altogether prope-r to the occasion if it be borne out by the results— 
that he made no conditions with tliem, but Igave his orders and expected olx'dience, 
it was observed by an Arab present tliat the document was {xoposed merely to 
test the opinions of different parties. The document has not laicn .sent fortli, and 
the anggestion of the Arab has probably not been acceptetl ; but, whether couditious 
be made, or commands be issued, results can alone test the working of this or any 
other projeet ; it is anew thing to command the Arab, but, as yet, the Minister’s 
prestige operates wuth full elfoet, and the tamed Arab is as yet quiescent.” 
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Englishman, November 21, 1854. — The following is from Hyderabad, dated 
the 7t.h instant t — 

“ Moulvee Ahmad’s Court, which acted with much vigour for a time, doing 
much good, is now become almost a nullity. The Arab chiefs who supfKU’ted his 
authority are di.sapjiointed that his dispensations from the bench do not favour them 
and their especial partizans. They are still more disappointed that the awards in 
matters of debt given in favour of Arab, are not compulsorily enforced by the 
Court. This is the clamour of the Arab creditors, too general not to force their 
chiefs into some sort oJ‘ subjection to its influence. The chiefs obviously act under 
some restraint, for they cannot satisfy the Arab whose complaint is that he does not 
obtain redress from the Court, and they restrain ins hand. The Court in these 
matters is also in a difficulty. It cannot get money from the insolvent, impoverished 
debtor, and it can inflict no penalty upon him whose impoverishment is occasioned 
by the injustice of others ; the Court temporizes. To enable the Courts to da 
justice, the Government must be put in order. The effect, however, of the repre- 
sentations made to the Nizam by the Resident, and the impression still remaining 
from the vigour with wliicli the Court acted in its early career, has been to diminish, 
I would say, very considerably the atrocities and cruelties of former days.” 
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ARREARS OF PAY. 

]\Iai)Kas Spectatoe, November 19, 1847.— The soldiery are still clamorous 
and unruly, because still unpaid. About 300 Seilchs asseinitled on the 11th instant 
at the palace of the Dewan, with a view of importuning for their arrears of pay. 
Kumraur-ood-Deen Khan also, whose arrangement witli Suraj-ool-Moolk we men- 
tioned in our last issue, having had acceptance refused to the orders given him by 
that personage, took post at his residence again, with about twenty-tive Pytaii 
retainers. His uncle, Hus.san Khan Mundozaee, Avas emjtloyed on his part to nego- 
tiate with the Minister, and went the length of assuring the latter, on being 
questioned as to why he interfered, that lie and otliers would shed the last drop of 
their blood if necessary for Kummiir-ood-Decn Khaii. The alhxir was temporarily 
adjusted after a time, by the fixing of someday on which jiayment should take 
place; the 15th of the moon is the date spoken of, so that Suraj-ool-Moolk had 
not many days of grace. 

Among the Rohillas likewuse discontent prevails. They were for a time 
favoured with a daily allowance, but this declined into a monthly, and they are now 
three months in arrears. 

Captain Boardman’s levies for the Body Guard of the IMinister are no better 
off. About a tliousand men were recruiteil by him five months ago, and yet only 
four rupees per head have yet reached them from Government, of whicli sum two 
each were paid a few days since. We presume that they will have to subsist as 
they best may on this magnificent amount of two rupees for another four or five 
months. Tanly payments like the foregoing were of less conserpience once, 
because the Bunnias and Sahookars relied upon the coming of a day of account, and 
although the debtor paid smartly for their accommodation they kept him supplied 
until that time. At present, however, the distrust is so general as to lave 
occasioned a sad interruption of credit. Hence the aggravated distress of the unpaid 
mercenaries. The Sahookars also complain of the arrest of business, and even ex- 
change transactions would seem to have become stagnated among the rest, for 
parties especially interested in them join the cry. We should like to know whether 
General J'Tascr opens his eyes and ears to these evi<lences of the failure of his 
favorite’s administration, or whether he looks solely to the oflicial communications 
of Suraj[-ool-Moolk. If the latter, he must be terribly abroad, for (hey are not such 
as can ac(piaint him with the general distress and discontent. Parties fear to 
approach the Residency with direct repre.scntations, but their voi(.-csare loml beyond 
its doors, and the dweller therein would do well to pay attention to them. 

Enolisiiman, November 24, 1847. — We have letters from Hyderabad to the 
11th instant, from which w'c take the following as the latest particulars. We have 
a good many more details which will find a })lace to-morrow. Our correspondents 
say : - “ The recent occurrences are that Kymmur-ood-J)een Khan took post at the 
Minister’s, supported by two Pathan chiefs of note, and declared his intention of 
not moving till his debt of sixteen laklis of rupees was paid. This creditor is 
powerful, and a settlement with him is said to have been effected in the following 
manner. The Minister undertook to discharge his liabilities for six lakhs of rupees 
to the following persons ; — To Nuseeb Khan, Rs. 2,00,000 ; to Gosains, Rs. 2,00,000 ; 
to Terbhuuun Das, Rs. 2,00,000 ; and paid tlie remainder by onlors on his 
Talookdars, viz., on RajaShumboo Persaud, Rs. 0,00,000; on Slier Afghan Jung, 
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Rs. 2,00,000 ; payment deferred, Rs. 2,00,000. A few days after this peremptory 
demand for payment by Kummur*ood-Deeu Khan, Sultan Ghalib, an Arab chief, 
possessed himself of a part of the Minister’s palace, at the head of four hundred 
Arabs, and w'as going to proceed to the length of shutting the gates and prevent- 
ing ingress and egress, when lie was prevailed ujpon to relinquish his intention, and 
onlv jiersnaded to retire after having been eight hours at the Minister’s, on Abdoolla 
])iii Ali, the principal Arab chief, becoming security for the payment of his demand 
in two months. 

“ Tt is everywhere a protraction of the evil day, but Sultan Ghalib’s position 
is improved, for Abdoolla bin Ali has a national character at stake, and will either 
see Sultan Ghalib paid or will back him with the whole weight of his power. A 
year has just elapsed since Suraj-ool-Moolk succeeded to office. In this time we have 
seen what is lierc called Dumja and DJiema put into execution against Suraj-ool- 
Moolk by almost every class of tlie Nizam’s servants. The Nizam himself has 
been almost incessant in urgent importunities to procure for his family payment of 
their pensions. 

“ The Nizam’s Chobdars have sat at Suraj-ool-Moolk’s gate for their arrears. 

“ The Furashces and other parts of his private establishment ditto. 

“ His elephant drivers ditto. 

“ Hi.s cart drivers ditto. 

“ Among the public establishment, we have had mutinies among Munsubdars, 
Seikhs, Lino-wallas, Arabs, Pathans, Aligholes, — a part of the Khas Rissala, — 
besides innumerable individuals. Lala Bahadoor has remonstrated about the money 
for which he is made )'e.sponsible to Sahookars ; Raja Toolja Persaud, the Nizam’s 
Treasurer, has been imj>ortunatc for his money ; and tlie Sahookars have complained 
of broken faith ; and, though last, not least, Mr. Digliton was obliged to resort to 
personally dunning the Minister for his demand of Rs. .3,30,000. Of the innu- 
merable reforms which Suraj-ool-Moolk undertook we do not hear of one being 
carried out, but know positively of the infraction of several of his engagements. 
He engaged to take no nuzzeranas and to abolish the systejii. He asked for a 
nuzzerana ofa lakh from Tsmacd Khan, of which he has received forty thousand 
rupees. Tlie fmd, has been ascertained. He is of course cautious in receiving 
nuzzeranas after the pledge given to the Resident. But if he has received one which 
is known, how many may he not have received from parties who conceal the hxet ? 
If he has receiveil one, it affords proof that neither his duty towards his Govern- 
ment, nor his |)l<Mlge to General l'’raser, opposes any obstacle to his wishes, which 
if not more indulged is only a proof of his fears of his patron, the Resident — the 
only man in the State wlio upholds him. 

“ Mr. Digliton olilaiued an order yestenlay for three lakhs of rupees on Raj.a 
Sluimboo Pensaud, which is accepted ; so that you will sec that under this vigorous 
Government the only persons who get paid are tlie jiowerful Kummur-ood-Deeu Khan, 
a Patliaii cliiet ; Sultan Ghalib, an Arab chief; and Mr. Digliton, with English 
infiueiice. Those pco])le wore not starving, as others are. It is only to be hoped 
that people having claims on those parties may obtain justice as c,asily ; that 
remains to be seen ; it is about to be put to the test.” 

Enoi.isitm.vn, Decemher 27, 1847. — The following is an extract of a letter 
from Hyderabad of the 13th instant : — 

“ Aliout seven hundred Seikhs as.serabled at the Minister’s on Sunday last for 
their arrears. Their persistence procured for them an immediate paymeqt of thirty 
thousand rujicos, and a promise that the remainder of their dues would be paid 
after the cerenionies of the Mohurnim. Kummur-ood-Deen Khan was there also 
importuning fur his money. Some sort of satisfaction was rendered him. It is 
said he has received an order on certain Saliookars for two lakhs of rupees, whicli 
he is desired not to present tor .aeceptance till after the Mohurrum, He understands 
it to be waste paper ; he could not put the indignity iqion the Minister to refuse it, 
whoso purpose is so far effected that he gains about fifteen days by it.” 



ARBEABS OB' PAY. 

Englishman, January 12 , 1848, — We have letters from Hyderabad to the 
30th ultimo, of which the following is an extract : — 

“ I have just heard authentically that on the 28rd instant the Patans, known 
here by the designation of their sect as Munderees, solicited from the Minister 
their pay and their discharge, on the ground that they could no longer hold out 
against extremest poverty. The Minister promised to settle with them on this 
day (of course the settlement is deferred), and they accepted his j)romi8e with 
reluctance, declaring that from actual want and penury they could no longer 
submit to evasion.” 

Englishman, Fehniai-y 29, 1848. — The following is from Hyderabad, 13th 
instant : — 

“Since Wednesday, the 9th instant, a party of the Munderee Afghans (Mnn- 
derees), about 100 in number, assemble and remain at the Minister’s, ordinarily 
till 11 P.M., demanding their arrears. The Minister requires their Slieristadar 
to come down with two lacs and fifteen thousand rupees to enable lam to pay a 
portion of the arrears, and as a sort of make-weight recompense for this gratuity oflfers 
him the district of Gandapore. The Slieristadar, who else would lose his situation, 
and instead of this would have his whole property confiscated, has complied, but 
stipulates to receive his stinud before paying the money. The Minister, as a proof 
of his sincerity, which the other party does not seem to value, has sent the formal 
written authority to the regular office under his seal to have the sunuds prepai’ed, 
and they arc prepared, but the question liangs ujion this, as to whether the sunud 
is to be first signed or the money paid. Suraj-ool-Moolk insists upon the last, and 
the other must give in, and pay ‘the money, understood to be an advance for* the 
revenues of the coming year ’58, whilst the arrears to be paid to the Munderees be- 
long to the year ’55. Their arrears for the whole of ’5(5 and ’57, the current 
year, will still remain unpaid, although the revenues for the succ<;eding year will be 
anticipated to pay the arrear due for the year before last. Tliis is the condition of 
the Government.” 

Englishman, March 1, 1848. — The following is from Hyderabad, dated the 
15th ultimo : — 

“ The Judge recently appointed to Pureimla, in conformity to an arrangement 
with the Resident that Judges should be api'ointed to districts, writes to the 
Minister that [posse ermitatus) the troops given him to enforce his orders \yill do 
no work for want of their pay, that his time is amply occupied in pacifying them, 
and his office quite useless. Here the arrangement made with the Resident is 
seemingly carried out, that a report be made upon it to the Biqirernc Government ; 
but it would have been better to have left it alone : it is inefficacious as to the 
purpose for which it was ado[)tcd, and entails a useless ex[)ense.” 


Englishman, March 6, 1848. — :’rhe following is from Hyderabad, dated 19th 
ultimo : — ^ 

“ Captain Boardman’s battalion, after a nine days’ restoration, was again dis- 
banded for the third and, I believe, last time. The nine days’ pay is denied them, 
and their nine days’ service goes for nothing. Some of the men and officers have 
claims against Captain Boardman, which he could discharge did the Minister give 
him his pay, but the Minister very characteristically has desired that these c redi- 
tors of Captain Boardman should be referred to him for payment. I question 
whether they will like this guarantee, although as ‘Apis aller it evades for a tiim^ 
paying Captain Boardman ; and the probability is it may be so much gained to the 
exchequer by not being paid at all.” 

’ Englishman, 5, 1848. — The following is an extract of a letter from 
Hyderabad, of the 2()th ultimo : — 

“ 1 give you some information in detail in confirmation of wliat I liavc 
written to you. The sou of Moulvee Kuramut Ali, the head of the City 
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Foujdaree Adalut, jMoidvee Abdool Azeez, was appointed Judge of Raichore. He 
came to blows with the Talookdai' of that place, Mirwur Jung, for bis pay, and 
Las since quitted his office and returned to Hyderabad, refusing to return to his 
duties until his pay l>e secured to 1dm. 

“ The nephew of Moulvee Kuramut Ali, Hydaet Ali, also appointed Judge of 
a district, petitions the Minister repeatedly through his uncle to obtain some means 
of subsistence, and, according to usage here, meets with constant promises and as 
constant evasions.” 

Englishman, JitJy 10, 1848. — The folloiving is from Hyderabad, the 24th 
ultimo : — 

“ One of those events occurred liere a few days ago wldcli ive have been long 
expecting. A father and sou, soldiers in tlie Khas Rissala, who were shyving, and 
whose applications for tlieir arrears had gone through all the grades of deception 
usual to the Miiuster, and through the last, — that of having false orders given tliem,— 
at last, with their daggers drawn, seized upon Birdhce Lai, a contidential employe 
of Suraj-ool-Moolk, albeit in his private life a most resq)ectable man, whom the 
Minister had employed as the channel of the deceptions he had practised towards 
them, to compel payment of the arrears which liad been promised them. 'I'hese 
people meant to intimidate to obtain their rights, in the absence of all others, by 
these means, but not to assassinate Ibrdhee Lai. In the confusion a struggle 
ensued, Birdhee Lai was not struck, but liaving seized ui)on the haft of tlie weapon 
his hand has been severely cut ; he will in all probability lose tlie use of it. 
The Minister designed punishing the parties, but he has been advised to forego his 
intention, lest he should excite a general commotion in the Khas llissala. Wlicn 
the Nizam was informed of the aifair, lie observed pithily enough that had tlie men 
been ])aid Birdiiee J^al would not liave been molested. The father and son have 
the sym])athy of all the people in common with that of the Nizam. 'Where the 
Government ceases to do justice, the resort in every individual case of oppression 
must be, as it is here (we have recently had a similar scene, that is, some two 
years ago, at Lucknow), to the sword, and tlie right ol so protecting one’s just 
interest is admitted by the Minister’s refraining from punishing them, in subordination 
to general opinion, and in the fact that though instances of such conduct have 
been freiiueut, and thougli the parties may have been killed in the uieUe which was 
caused in consequence of it, as in Suraj-ool-3Ioolk’s house, where six or seven of 
Ids creditors who had made him a prisoner were killed by his jiartizan Arabs, there 
is no one instance of a jierson being jiunished for it afterwards, either by the law 
or the arl.iitrary authority of the Government. The case liere literally is tliat one’s 
sword must protect one’s head, — indeed, one’s pockets, — as well from the Government 
as the banditti. Suraj-ool-Moolk is said, unlike the Ministers his predecessors, who 
admitted everybody to their presence, from Meer Alliuu to Raja Ram Bux, to be 
ratlier cautious of Ids visitors, and the impression isabroatl that he apprehends that 
there would be danger in admitting people promiscuously. There is no avoidance 
on the score of personal dignity, for there is no writer at the Residency whom 
Suraj-ool-Moolk would not indulge by his conqianionship and a seat at his board 
— d j)ropo.s‘, Suraj-ool-Moolk, to profess English manners, dines oft’ a table. The 
appi’oach is easy and pleasurable. 

“ Birdhee Lai has resigned his situations, which are important and lucrative. 
He Avas right to do so ; he cannot stand between the Minister and other parties, 
supporting his subterfuges, witliout incumng similar risk. It was the immediate 
consequence of his position, and if it be.to be called accident, that accident,- there 
is every proliability, will occur again. But in ali probability, when the naked 
daggers cease to haunt his day and night dreams, he will be prevailed upon to 
return to the protitable avocations he has just quitted ; his resignation is quoted 
‘ iqion his own authority.” 

Englishman, Decemha' 21, 1848. — We continue our extracts from our 
Hyderabad letters ; — 

‘‘ 1 liave before described to you that this Minister, who is understood as 
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designing to promote the good of the country, had, as a part of his system towards 
it, established four central Courts of Justice ; nothing was defined in regard to them. 
I believe they were intended to be Courts of Appellate Jurisdiction, We all know 
that it is necessary justice should be provided for a country, and Judges to 
administer it. The Minister could not have been slow to understand so much, but 
an essential ingredient was kept out of dect — the payment of the salaries of 

his Judges and their departments. Thtv' ^ has been Averse than a blank — 
one of the Judges came (I belicAm 1/ ; / to fisticuffs with his p.aymaster ; 
another writes that he cannot get his for want of their pay, to do their 

duty. The Judge of the City Crimimv'^J K rt, if he speaks truth, is two years in 
arrears ; notwithstanding he is so mue^ ,.red liy the Resident as to have given his 
sentence regarding certain dacoits at f esident’s house in (•onsidtation with the 
Resident, who compared the Company’s coue of regulations with his futwa. Similarly’ 
a Captain Boardman was desired to levy a thousand foot soldiers ; they avoiv 
embodied for nine months, during AAdiich period they received one month’s pay, 
and at the end of that time, Avheii they Averc dismissed, live months more, ’riiis 
also was so much money thrown away uselessly. 'J'he men Avere not armed within 
that period, though a band to illustrate a body of regulars wars got up.” 

Madras Spectator, January 3, 18-19. — From our Hyderabad correspondent, 
dated 26 th ultimo : — 

“ Tlie Nizam has engaged to pay seventeen lacs of rupees every four months to 
the Resident to meet the accruing pay of the Contingent, and to ilischarge part ol 
the balance due to the Company’s Government. A reipiisition has been made to 
tlie Talookdars to advance this money on account of the revenues of the coming 
year. The Talookdars are rich beyond computation, and lieyond any right they 
have to be so. Tliey are in the hamis, too, of the Dufturdar, who dares not at the 
outset, Avhilst the impidses of His Highness’s mind are strong'in any diriiction, 
refuse compliance AA'itli any demand, and it has been arranged amongst themselves 
that the seventeen lacs of ru|»ees now demanded should l>o paid. But the sut'ceeiling 
four months Avill bring a similar demand, and so on. Whence are all the demands to 
be ansAvered ? It is said that the Nizam Avill not ])ermit to himself any breacli of 
his engagement to the Resident, and Avill piay from his private treasury, which is 
not noAv overllowing. But that, too, must have an end, and all other resources, 
if there be not retrenclimcnt, an ample retrenchment. 

“ An order to the 'falookdars to pay is no financial mi;asure. Syf Jung shouhl 
be prepareil to sliow that he claims liis oavii, and should point out the resources 
fi'om Avhence the payments are to be drawn. Till he (am do that, till he can pay 
Avithout anticipating revenues, the course will lie just as much towards ruin .‘is 
before.” 

Engt-tshman, June 13, 1849.— The folloAving is the conclusion of our 
Hyderabad letters : — 

“ The i»oor Line-Avallas are again starving. They refus(‘<l to receive tAVo 
months’ pay from the Minister, and a promise of ixigular monthly [layment on some 
reduced scale for the future, and the adjustment of their arrears when tlie general 
plan for payment of all could be carried into effect, d’hey declined the otter, and 
have resorted, some thousand strong, to the Nizam’s [lahure, Avhere they have ke|»t 
up a clatter for the last ten or fourteen days, beating some thirty or forty <lrums, 
Avhich is their way of mutinying, to demand their arrears. It of course does not 
rest h('re, ami delays and greater ferment lead to greater excesses, at times t(i 
bloodshed. The Minister has tenaciously adhered to liis first oiler, but has improved 
upon his plan, by promising to jiay from his oavu funds the entire arrears of such 
or the Line- wallas as do not choose to accept his terms, and to disband them. 

“ He has obviated the Nizam’s objection in regard to the reduction of ids troops 
by offering to raise noAv levies in their stead. The Nizam then jiropose-d to employ 
his own immediate dependants to muster the troops. ThisAvould have been to have 
preserved the old abuses of false niusters, — paper troops and forged lists, — and the 
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Minister has peremptorily declined it. I hear the Nizam has at length yielded. 
'I'lic two instances of concession in rt^gard to the Sahookars and Line-wallas should 
be instructive to Slmms-ool-Oonira, and teach him that however the Nizanfi may 
hug his prepossessions, or be influenced by those about him, for a time, he is sure to 
yield to better measures in the course of time, and upon importunity he can do no 
otherwise, for, whether it be good or evil, the Nizam can supply no succedaneum 
to any measure. I love his habit of benevolence. I hope it will live in his heart, 
and not become a matter of taste, for then it will be ill directed, and the injuries 
wliich will {U'oceed from a bad guidance — the result of a love of popularity- — will 
destroy even the distinctive feature of his motive. 

■ “ I hear Raja Rung Roav lias ottered the Minister, on a payment of 2^ lacs of 
rupees, to give acceptances for ap.aymentin full often lacs of rupees, which he claims 
as the arrears due to liis Shcrista, that is, to troops paid through him. The Minister 
said he would prefer e.'camining liis accounts to accepting the composition. Fol- 
lowing this, the Minister asked one of the persons serving under Rung Row what 
his salary was ? Tlie person said. Do you drlsire to know what the Government 
]iays, or what I receive? Tlie Minister’s pleasure was to be informed of both, and 
the man .said. The Government pays Rs. 150 for me, but Raja Rung Row allows 
me only thirty. I have three brothers, wliose pay from the Government is Rs. 5 
a month, but they receive seven only. Ejc uho, &c.” 

Enolisitman, Jid// 13, 1849. — The following is an extract of our last Hyder- 
abad letters, reaching to the 27th ultimo : — 

“ Shums-ool-Oomra has adopted a system of paying two months’ pay to all 
the deiiartmeuts in arrears, d’his system was [irotdaimed when the Minister had 
been two months in oflice, and was intended, the jdan being to pay regularly 
sid),sequcn(ly, to .mork that his administration had jiaidand would pay all accruing 
incomes. He has now been Minister hnir month.s, and 1 believe the two months’ 
2 »ay has been given to all tin; parties consenting to receive it, but there are yet 
many unpaid, and T do not hear that any }.)rovision has been made for ])aying the 
two Jiionths’ arrears whicli have again accumulated. Tlierc is no im|)rovemcnt in 
the pending systetn such as can be in the smallest degree ett'ective to meet the 
demaml iq»on tlie Government. Tlie ten lacs cxjiected from Ellich{>ore, with such 
aids as the Minister will bring from his private cotters, will give for a time- an 
appearance of relief-; but wiiliout retrenchment, suppression of frauds, and reform, 
affairs will fall into tlieir former course, and eft’ectual relief be as distant as ever. 

“ 1 do not hear of so mucli corru|)tion as before, but it is by no moans extinct, 
it has changed hands. This might have been e.xpected ; vices that have prevailed 
are not so easily rooted out. But wliat is to bo lamented is that it is jiractised 
with just as little (xmcealmont as bcfoz’c.” 


E.\Gr.i.siiAiAN, 3, 1849. — The following is from Hyderabad, the 20th 

ultimo : — 

“ Mccr Futteh Ali, a brother of the Nizam, 'with a rather numerous retinue, visit- 
ed the tomb of his father, intending not to ipiit it till he I'eceived the arrears of his 
salary. Me was ])ersuaded to return home, jierhaps by the exercise of a little 
authority in conjunction with the persuasion ; ho of course was promised payment 
on a future day. This mode of irnploration would be the most ertectual that could 
be used, provided the, higher power was attached to the memory of the father, and 
had attbetion lor hi.s brother ; but this is seldom found in the higher native families. 
The separate establishment provided for them from their boyhood, their dependence 
for tlieir amusement ujion their own servants, a total want of companionship Avith 
each other, the forms of respect in which the younger is brought up towards tlie 
I'lder, the disjiarity of their [lositions formed by the father, all tend to harbour 
jealousy and di.slike, which (.‘ould never be eradicated, although the motive existed 
whicdi Hover does exist in the parties towards a*rautual reconciliation and sympathy 
in affection. In after-life they never arc associates but on occasions of ceremony.” 
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Englishman, September 25, 1849. — The following is from Hyderabad, the 5th 
instant ; — 

“ Disorders begin to be reported. Boodhun Khan, a powerful Pathan cliief, 
detained Raja Rung Row within the precincts of the palace, as he was proceeding 
to the presence, to demand his arreai-s. It is believed to have been done colInsivel}^ 
Boodhun Khan, I ap])rebend, stands very much in the position of Kutninur-ood-Deen 
Khan, whose accounts, giving a balance in his favour for twelve lacs of rupees, Suraj- 
ool-Moolk had signed without examination — whether in a sober inoinciit or otherwise, 
as in the case of his contract with Ismail Khan of Elliclipore, is not known. 9'hese 
accounts were afterwards submitted to an examination by His Highness in a Court 
fairly constituted, some Pathan cliiefs forming ])art of the Court, and the account 
gave a balance either for or against Kummur-ood-Deen Khan, I forget which, 
hfRs. 54,000. 

“The Munsubdars, the body that compose the Durbar, a very ill-used and 
poverty-stricken race, have obtained the Nizam’s sanction to a small })art of them, 
the poorest of their class, being paid their entire arrears in consideration of their 
giving up one-third. The condition was rejected by hut one man amongst them, 
who said he was too poor to make the smallest pecuniary sacrifice. Tin; Sherista- 
dar, Tez Rae, reported this to His Highness, who (hisired the party to be paid in 
full and discharged, and that full pay should be given to all w’ith their dismissal 
who did not choose to submit to the retrenchment. His Highness will liear with 
some surprise that several of these men, who draw a salary and do nothing for it, 
have requested to have their full pay and their discharge. 

“ Will His Highness not perceive that the jiittance which he desires to with- 
hold from them is consltlercd by them as more than (i<puvale,ut to their 
prospects of being paid in future ? will not this picture to him the distrust which 
prevails, and the unj)opuiarity into which his Government and his ponson arc lldling ? 
The Munsubdars are j)eculiarly the Nizam’s own ; they are the gentry oi' the 
country, and would be considered the middling classes if tlicy conhl only get ])aid 
and wore not poor and starving.” 

Maouas Si’KCTATOU, Srptcmher 28, 1819. — We hear from Hyderabad that 
a pa])cr liad been affixed to some part of the Residency, i)urporting to have 
emanated from the Princes of the Nizam’s family, in wliich it was stated that 
General Fraser drained the treasury (for the Gontingent, we presume), llmt they 
were left starving, and without hope for the future, and that twenty-eight pin-soris 
had been employed to assassinate him. This report reached our correspondent 
through two distinct clninnels, but as it ajipeared to have made no noise in 
the city he knew not what credence should be attached to it. The occurrence 
is, however, probable enougb, as the public voice does attribute, and wdth much 
justice too, the c.xhaustion, of the Nizam’s exchcrpier to that military vampire 
which British treaties have saddled upon him. As for any serious desigti against 
General Fraser, it need not be apprehended, nor do we sxrppose that the Royal 
family were privy to the insult, even if it took place. 

Madras SrECTATOR, October 15, 1849. — The following is from our corre- 
spondent at Hyderabad, dated the 5th instant : — 

“The day before yesterday there was a scene which I e.x])ect commonly to see 
now. The Punnee Afghans constrained their Sheristadars to acemnpany them to 
Raja Ram Bu.x’s, to assist them in recovering their arrears. They remained at the 
Minister’s till eight at night, when they accepted the assurances that were made 
them of a speedy settlement. It would be ridiculous to believe that they gave 
any credit to the promise.s. They retired having made a first demonstration, and 
left the inopression that it was an earnest of others that would follow for such 
gmod results as it might produce. Personal timidity* has been ascribed to Raja 
Ram Bux, I do not know on what grounds ; he has certainly exhibited more than 
ordinary courage in taking oftice under the circumstances which are said peculiarly 
to affect him. But although he purposely refrained from coining into his hall of 
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reception on the day of the mutiny, he adopted no extra precaution to secure him- 
self against danger.” 

Madras Spectator, October 29, 1849. — From our correspondent at Hy- 
derabad : — 

“ 12/7/. — The morning’s report announces that the jemadars of the Pytans 
coritemplato combining together and standing by eacli other in applications to the 
Government for their pay. 

“ The evening’s report announces that the Line is going to mutiny imme- 
diately. It must come to that ; the report has only the advantage of fixing a 
period. 

“15/7/. — On the 13th the officers of the Line-wallas went in a body to Raja 
Ram Bnx to demand their pay ; oidy one man was admitted, and assurances, the 
strongest that language can give, were made that their pay should be given them 
after the Dewallce (this day). This is the commencement of the mutiny. 

“On the 14th Raja Ram Bux prolubited the • promiscuous a.ssemblage, as 
ordinarily, of ])Cople at his house. He lives amidst tumult, he can have but little 
time to bestow on the affairs of State. 

“ I have just heard tliat yesterday, tlie 14th, Abdoola bin Ali and Oomar bin 
Aooz, after a consultation with the smaller Arab chiefs, waited upon, the 
Minister to apprise him that the annual deficits in the pay of the Arabs had 
accumidated to five lacs of rupees, and that an adjustment of their accounts was 
iudispensal.de. .The Minister professed inability to act in anything, but desired them 
to accom])any him to the Nizam (which certain Pytan chiefs did also unbidden), 
to wdiom their case would be submitted. The Nizam told his Minister he would 
not see him until he brought money.” 

EN'm.isiiMAN, Novemher 8, 1849. — The following are extracts of letters from 
llvderabad to the 2.uth ultimo : — 

“ Tlie thing of all-absorbing interest amongst all but those wdio rule or 
inlluence is the defavdt to pay tlie Contingent. The prescribed mode of payment 
is to give bills on the loth of every month with punctuality for Rs. 2,2o,(IOO or 
so to ])ay the Contingent stationed in the country, and Rs. 1,00,000 in cash on 
the 1st of every niontli for the troo[)S of the Contingent stationed in the vicinity 
of Hyderabad. No money has been paid for the month of September, falling due 
on the 1st of Octol>er, nor have any bills due on the 15tli instant lu'cn yet received. 
Tlie primary object must necessarily be that these troops are jiaid regularly. The 
Company’s (Government, demanding payment of its debt, has enjoined the .Resident 
to lend no more; money to the Nizam, but to use all his efforts to olitain payment 
Irom the Nizam’s Government. All his efiorts, winch are in ev(;ry position and in 
this ouglit to be ]>eculiarly powerful, have fiiiled. The money duo on the 1st 
(.)ctola;r was paid fiom his treasury ; arrangements for the bills duo on the loth 
will follow the same course. 

“ The system of regular payments from the Nizam’s Government is broken, 
and tliere is nothing to rely u[)on that it shall not be so for the future if dependent 
upon that Govc'rnment. 'i’he Company’s Government do not desire to lend more 
money ; the Nizam does not pay ; the Contingent can’t starve. Wbat is to bo 
tlie result ? The thinking part of the community are anxious ; the governing part 
of it engaged in intrigues lor private objects, and vilely fishing up money out of the 
dii tiest sewers, all at tlie ('xpense of Government. 'The administration either does 
not know its danger or does not know how-to avert it.” 

Exglishman, Deeeniher 25, 1849. — The following is from Hyderabad, the 12th 
instant : — • . 

“ The Minister 1 las not succeeded in providing money for the pay of the 
Gontiiigent, wliich falls due on the 15th instant. Gf the eiglit'lacs which the Nizam 
had paid to the Resident, especially in part discharge of his debt of fifty-four lacs 
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to the Company’s Government, five have been already absorbed by the unpaid 
arrears of the Contingent. The arrears for the last month will neavdy extinguish 
this fund ; and the succeeding month, or a very little later, will probably open a 
negotiation on the part of the Company’s Government for securing regularity in the 
payment of the Contingent. 

“ If territory be assigned, I hope . we shall have the apparatus of European 
functionaries, Company’s servants to preside over the management, for whetlier 
the territories are to be held permanently or temporarily the appointment of collectors 
by the Supreme Government will alone do justice to either Government, A local 
appointment will be to set uji a lordling over the Nizam’s Government. The known 
favoured man of the Englisli functionary may revel in entire absolutism, for there 
will be nobody sufficiently daring to complain of his excesses ; and as the Kesident 
will share in the responsibility of his appointment, the bias will naturally be to 
favour all his acts. A Government appointment will {i.x a just e(piilibrium ; the 
servant of the Company’s Government will be responsible to it for his acts, and the 
Resident will protect the interests of the Nizam’s Government. Jfe will liear of the 
wrongs committed in this case which he would not do if his nominee lield tlie office. ’ 

Ekglishman, tAm?<a>’y 30, 1851. — The following is from Hyderabad, the 19th 
instant 

“ The reliefs of tlie Contingent take place this year. This force is kept tM’o 
months in arrears, which are paid up when the relief's take place, to enable those 
relieved to adjust their accounts at them stations, and to provide for the extra ex- 
penses of their march. The payment of these arrears will amount to near six lacs 
of ru])eea, which the Nizam is unable at the j)resent moment to discharge. It is 
just possible that payment of the debt to the Company is not exacted now to 
enable the Resident to bring the whole amount of disbursements under one head, 
which is al)Solutely nece.s.sary if country be taken in lieu of ajnoncy payment, 
with a view to so settling the accounts as to leave no balance for future discussion. ’’ 

Englishman, April 17, 1851. — The following is from Hyderabad, the 5tli 
instant : — 

“ A party of Munsubdars, two or three liundred, have submitted to the Xizain, 
tlirough the Urz-13egee, that they have received only si.x months’ ))ay since the 
retirement of Rajah Chumtoo Lai from office, that they are starving and can bear 
it no longer. They sol icit, if it so please His Higlniess, to be paid and discharged — 
at all events to receive a final answer, that tliey may beg their bread. His lligli- 
ness’s answer to the Urz-Begee was, and this was all, that the new and old 
Munsubdars should be kept separate. One poor wretch of this body, after in treat- 
ing every man in a place of power to save him from starvation, at length begged 
Lalla Bah.adoor to give him one rupee to afford relief to his immediate sufferings; 
he did not obtain it, and went home and shot himself. 

“ A part of the Line-wallahs that mutinied have been ordered to V>e piiid ii{> 
and disbanded. The Nizam has produced from his hoards 15,000 sequins, 
equivalent to about a lac of ruiiees, which he has desired should be paid to the 
Khas Rissalah (a body of superior horsemen), and has enjoined them not to ask any 
further payment till a Minister be appointed. As this sum will go but a small 
way for their maintenance, it might be expected that a Minister will be shortly 
appointed. But as His Highness is not given to calculation of any .sort it might 
be that this was mei'ely an expression of his desire not to be molested.” 

Madras Spectator, March 3, 1852. — From our Hyderabad corresj^ondeiit, 
dated the 24th ultimo : — 

“1 hear that a large body of the disaffected Seikbs have assembled in the camj) 
of the Nizam, who is now on a pleasure excursion in the country. They have 
not assumed a threatening aspect, nor will they ; the Arabs are too much for 
them. The Nizam desired his Minister to satisfy them, a,s if the public treasury 
was teeming with wealth. 
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“2Gth . — Events foreboding disaster are thicker arouiid- us. I have told you 
that the Seikhs had assembled in large numbers in the Nizam’s camp, they are said 
by everybod)' to be 700 strong ; they have gone to the camp to supplicate, and they 
have congregated in large numbers to give Aveight to their supplication, but there 
is always something to apprehend from having masses congregated together to 
seek for redress ; and here Ave have no idea of what is called constitutional means. 
About three hundred of these made their way to the Cotwal’s Choultry of the 
village of Sooranugger, within 50 yards of the house occupied by the Nizam: they 
AA'ent there to supplicate, but an ev'ent terminates not unfrequently in a manner 
different from the design Avith Avhich an affair may be undertaken. They appear 
as suppliants, but the propinquity of armed suppliants Avas inconveruent, and- 
Talib-ood-DoAvla Avas deputed by the Mini.ster to offer them one month’s pay 
as a small immediate relief to their indigence, under promise to pay them their 
arrears after mustering them ; the terms Avere accepted. 

“ The Ceikhs arenoAVon advantageous ground in the country : the muster will 
be made to occu|)y at least about two months, and the respective parties being by 
that time restored to their original position — in the Court-within the AA'alls of the 
city, and the Seikhs outside— evasion Avill be |»raoti8ed on the one hand, and the 
disappointed Seikhs will re.sort to their habit of levying contributions on the 
grain merchants on the other. 

“ The Government has gained a two months’ release from an irnmedi.ate disaster : 
it will continue to pi’olong its existence by such shifts, but hoAv long ? I AA’’as 
little prepared when Avriting the above to expect that before the day had passed 
I should have to tell you of the occurrence of a distressing slaughter. About 20 
Pathans Avent to the Minister to solicit payment of their dues ; there Avas inattention 
to their demand, and the Minister prepared to go out ; the I’athans approached 
him, Avith Avliat intention 1 am not informed ; the Arabs usually in atternlance 
on Suraj-ool-Mookk, about 200 in number, Averc ordered to attack them ; 15 of the 
20 Pathans fell and 5 of the Arabs. Suraj-ool-Moolk’s ear avus grazed by a shot. 
These are melancholy cA-ents : no man in the morning can reckon upon Avhat 
shall befall his house before the sun sets. Starvation or violent death seems to be 
the alternatiA'e. 1 have but just time for the tappal.” 


Kngmsiiman, March 0, 1852. — Tlie folloAA'ing is an e.vtract of a letter from 
Hyderabad, of tlie 23rd ultimo 

“ The Nizam is in the country ; a numerous party of Seikhs, said to be 700 
strong, has congregated in his carn|i. These demonstrations may be harmless 
for the twentieth time, but there may be hazard in CA^ery one of the twenty 
times. We have recently had bloodshed : the mutineers, so-called, have been the 
sufferers ; but Avhere there is slicd'ling of blood the results occasionally change 
sides.’’ 


Englishman, March 9, 1852. — The folloAving is from Hyderabad, the 27th 
ultimo 

“ On Tuesday last a party of 300 Seikhs, of a body of 700 that had gone into 
the Nizam’s camp to seek for redres.s, entered, the village in Avhich His Highness 
occupied a house, and took up a position within 50 yards of it. ■ The intention Avas 
no other than to solicit payment of their arrears ; but fear Avas justly entertained 
lest a ferment casually excited might lead to tumult and bloodshed, and the 
Minister effected an arrangement Avitli, the Seikhs, Avhich ;)ro tempore is satis- 
factory. 'fhey receive, or have received, a small portion of their arrears, and the 
rest is proinised them after they shall have been mustered, as preliminary to the 
adjustment of their accounts ; of course consistently Avith the practice of the 
Government, the muster Avill be evaded, and protracted to as distant a time as 
is possible, and then, as no p,yraent Avill follow, the parties will revert to their 
original position. Noav the Seikhs Avere 300 strong, they were to be soothed into 
iorbearance ; this of course Avas good policyG” 
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Madras Spectator, Maxj 5, 1852.— From our Hyderabad correspondent, 
dated 28th April : — 

“ We have liad a dunga of a novel and threatening eliaractor. The novelty 
consisted in this, ‘that the Arab and Rohilla creditors of a t’athan Jemadar 
co-operated with him to exact payment of the arrears duo to him from the Minister. 
A body of about 200 men, composed of these three tribes acting in one cause, 
assembled at the Minister’s and refused to allow him to visit tire Nizam, which he 
was about to do, unless their demands were previously satisfied. The general body 
of Arabs were seen not to be with tlie Minister. Abdullali bin Ali attendiul him 
with a party of his band, but was lukewarm in the support of the cjiuse lie appeared 
to espouse. Oomer bin Aooz openly showed liis defection liy not attemling. The 
Minister gave up his visit to the Nizam and effected an adjirstmeut of his claims 
with the Pathaii under the sufficient guarantee of Abdullali bin Ali, The example 
of the effectiveness of a co-operation between creditors and debtor, e.specially if 
Arabs be a party to it, has been seen ; and it now remains to be seen whether the 
successful example will have an extensive range. J rather think not. 'The Arab 
chieftains are men of wisdom and will act discreetly, they will not break the camel’s 
liack. 

“ The event 1 have above described occurred on tlie 20th instant. On the 
27th a party of about sixty Arabs of llajah Ham Bux’s new levies took ])ost at the 
Minister’s demanding their arrears of pay. 'The Minister’s sawarree was ready at 
about 10 A.M., but his departure was post]»oncd till near 2 p.m. It is srpiposed 
that this was occasioned by his ajiprebensioii of being interrupted, and not l>y any 
tlu'cat of tlie party to this effect. An arrangement with tliem will, as in the other 
instances of Aralis, soon be made. 

The Minister lias taken up a temporary resilience within the hounds of tlie 
Nizam’s palace, in a tent wliicli he has had pitched for tlie occasion. Mis inotivm 
is by this act to c.xpress an urgent want for a sum of forty lacs of rupees for which 
be has asked the Nizam, but to wliicli, as yet, II is Tlighness’s reply ha,s been 
that lie has neither money nor jewels to give, and a counter-demand tliat the 
Minister would pay bis relations, the Line-wallas and the (.'ontingent. In regard to 
the latter, now seven months in arrear.s, the Minister has iiifornied His Highness 
that he only awaited the reappearance at his durbar of Jjala Bahaduor, wlio has 
absented himself for tiie crtslomary ten days’ niourning on the oeea,sioii of his 
brother’s deatli, to pay tliom, the tirianeial aiTaiigemimt fur that purpose having 
been completed, and only requiring to be carried into effect.” 

Madras Spectator, June 18, 1852. — From our llyderabail coiTespondent, 
dated 12tb instant ; — 

“ The Contingent at Bolarnm lias received three months’ pay ; tiie remainder 
of this force is just wlierc it was when your paper of the 7th instant was puhli, sited. 

“'The Nizam has now engageil to pay money hy the loth instant, and, tliuugh 
not punctually to the day, there is every expiectatiuii that lie will keep ids 
engagement.” 

Madras SpEcrATOR, July 21, 1852. — From our Hyderabad correspondent, 
dated lOtli instant ; — 

“ The events of interest are the linancial arrangements and the relations which 
depend upon them. The Minister lias not been able to redeem his engagement 
with the Resident to pay the Contingent, now overdue thirteen <lays, and the con- 
sequence is that the Resident protracts ordering out the troops at Bolarnm to f|ue]l 
an insurrection raging in the country w'itliin forty miles of the capital, attoiided 
with plunder and torture of the Nizam’s subjects, till money sliall have been 
received from the Minister, The delay has been of several days. 'The amount of 
mischief which may occur within this period will not be ascertained ; Imt it is 
miserable to think that a protracted license to ififlict torture and even death is given 
because of the want of money to enable troops to move. 

“ By an order of the Bengal Government, pay had been heretofore given to the 

k n 
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Contingent at the beginning of the fifth month, which left it three months in 
.uToars : a new reading has now been given to the order, ^ and the Contingent, 
instead of the beginning of the fifth as lieretofore, will be paid at the beginning of 
the sixth month, leaving it four months in arrears. This brings relief to the 
Minister’s finances in the sum of something about three lacs and a half of rupees. 

“Two evenings ago an order was brought from the Nizam to the Ministers of 
Finance, who were then in attendance on Suraj-ool-Moolk at his palace, that they 
should not go home till they had provided funds for paying the arrears of the Con- 
tingent. Lala Baliadoor was indignant at the message, which was delivered by a 
frimid of Suraj-ool-Moolk, and the authenticity of which was therefore exposed to 
suspicion, and* said that he would not stay, that he had paid one crore and twenty- 
seven lacs of rupees to Suraj-ool-Moolk, that to effect it the whole country had 
been sold to Arabs, and that he could do no more. Now this was an ebullition, 
and may have all that reliance placed upon its correctness which in certain situations 
belongs to unguarded expressions : but whether the statement was true or not it 
will not again be repeated. 1 should like to see a good English accountant 
employed to examine the Duftur accounts : but I should infinitely prefer the Duftur- 
dar.s making a clean breast to General Fraser. 

“ Some hoondees given for the pay of the Contingent have been returned 
dishonoured to the Resident. It is pretended that they have not been accepted for 
■want of advice. Comment done? There Avas no advice, because value had not 
been given. 1 believe the Resident was apprised beforehand that unless value for 
the bills was given, according to an engagement made by the Minister, they would 
not be accepted.” 


Mat)RAS Spectator, August 11, 1852. — From our Hyderabad correspon- 
dent, dated 3rd instant : — 

“ One month’s pay has l)een sent to Bolarum ; l)ut whilst this has been coming, 
two months’ arrears, exclusive of the one month extinguished as a present pay- 
ment, have accrued. There is of course no marchitig to Nachwarmn, and tlie re- 
fractory Arab is left to commit his work of cruelty and }>Iunder as his temper or 
his interest may direct him. We do not hear that money is coming in to the 
Government. Every re(|uisi<ion for it by the Government is an odious exaction, 
and gains publicity by the clamour whicli it raises. There is as yet no clamour, 
and 1 tberelbre concbide no arrangement is o3i the tapis to obtain money. The 
Contingent will fall into nearly as heavy arrears as before ; and the Resident’s ap- 
plications will be just as futile. Nothing has as yet occurred to give them 
efficacy ; camsure and reprobation coming from the Resident arc mere idle words, 
and words from him iiave ceased to be facts. Authority to act with effect is 
wanting to him, and it is devoutly jtrayed for that he may obtain it. 

“ Rut whilst I have said that no arrangements are made for procuring money 
1 have meant to airily my observation exclusively in respect to the land revenues 
.and customs of tlie country. Talookas have ceased to be saleable : there are no 
bidders. In their steatl (annmands of fresh levies of Arabs are now in the market 
— one hundred for twelve thousand rupees : some sales have been effected of 
which I shall apprise you in a sub.se(pient letter. There is bad arithmetic in this 
financial project : eight liundred and thirty-three and one-third (833^) Arabs go to 
a lakh of rupees. Arabs will not he found to answer the demand ; but that is of 
no consequence to the Minister, vvho only looks to the consideration he receives 
and not to service, any moi’c from his new bands than from their predecessors as 
witness Nach\yarn 111 . Then the reason, why he does not offer commands of other 
descriptions of troops for sale is that as no other description of troops are paid 
nobody Avill bid for them ; besides the Arabs alone give protection, and a com- 
mander can only have protection, which God knows everybody requires ffSm his 
Aral) command. Natives .are [lossessed with the opinion that the Minister in 
collusion with the English, is seekiii^ to accelerate the downfall of the Govem- 
nient to throw it into their hand.s. This is stuff ; the administration is simply pro- 
lligate, reckless, and selfish in pursuit of the one view of its administrator, which 
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is to exist, although for one day ; his projects do not give him a long cxisfcnco 
as Minister. He acts under an assured conviction, whencesoever derived, that the 
British Government will not interfere with the Nizam’s for two years, ami is 
indifferent to the Resident’s remonstrances ; but although it is, as I believe it to be, 
the intention of the British Governnient not to interfere at all, the conduct of tlie 
Minister will ’ unavoidably force interference upon it. The country t;annot la; 
allowed to remain in its present state of anarchy, nor the Contingent to be rendered 
useless.” 

Uniter Service Gazette, January 11, 1853, — The following translation of 
a Persian letter from a person having the means of acquiring the best infonuation 
upon these subjects has been kindly sent to us by our Hyderabad corresjiondent : — 

“ The spirit of mutinying, or rather, as in the present instance, of suing for 
subsistence, has gone into the highest quarters. Three princes, brothers of the 
Nizam, Mcer Futteh Ali, Kummer-ood-Dovvla, and Zooltikar-ood-Dowla, liave 
posted themselves at tlio Nizam’s palace to sue for the payment of their 
allowances, 

“ The son of Akbar Jah, first cousin to the Nizam, has drawn a khunnath, a 
cloth screen, across the street before his house, and has shut up the direct road 
from the old bridge to the Char Minar, as the means of shaming the Government, 
which has taken all his father’s property, into paying the arrears due to his father’s 
retainers. A few days ago the widowed zenana of Jahandary Jah, the uncle of 
the Nizam, had adopted the same process, but matters were settled with them — 
I do not recollect how.” 
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CURRENCY. 

Madras Spectator, April 28, 1846. — Anotlier e.Kam|)le of (lie wiotoliotl system 
of misgovernmeiit prevailing at Hyderabad lias just fallen mulcr our notice. It 
appears that Gudwal, a small dependent zenilndaree paying a tribute of Rs. l,la,00t) 
per annum to the Nizam, enjoys the right of coining, which lias been 
possessed by it from a very remote date ; and, as was to be e.vcepted in a kingdom 
where all manner of coinages jiass current under the authority of the ruler, this 
little power has not been slow to take advantage of its privilege, ami to drive a 
profitable traffic by debasing the coin of the realm. Asa natural consequence of 
the opportunity tluis afforded them, the Sahookars are accustomed to send good 
rupees from Hyderabad, such as will admit of a lucrative recoinage, for the pur- 
pose of having them minted over again at (xudwal, where they suffer debasement 
to the extent of about 6 per cent in the rupee. The Hyderabad (.government do 
not themselves derive any profit from these nefarious transactions, but are rather 
losers by the practice, inasmuch as their own money undergoes deterioration, and 
their right of seignorage is practically superseded by the monopoly of coining 
existing at CSudvval, yet such is their imbecility and heljilessness, that they cannot 
put a stop to the injurious usage, of which they are aware ! 

On a recent occasion no less than Rs. 25,000, the property of some 
Hyderabad Sahoocars who had despatched good coin thither with a view to its 
debasement, were returning from Gudwal toward the capital, under a guard of 
forty sepoys, when a gang of armed freebooters made their ajipearance and plundered 
the convoy, leaving seven or eight of its defenders wounded — a result of which 
few persons save those intei'ested will regret any part excepting the last clause. 
In order to preclude the possibility of tampering after the above fashion witlv the 
standard moneys of the realm, all powers of coinage vested in other than tint 
immediate officers of the Sovereign ought to be withdrawn. Chundoo Lai did 
very unwisely when permitting the midtiidication of mints, but we do not think 
that the charge brouglit against him of bis having so acted with a (.:orriipt motive 
was substantially just. It is true that he did establish works of this nature in 
different parts of the Nizam’s dominions, but only upon express contracts that tiui 
coin issuing from them should be of the regulated value of the State. I’estonjee, 
among others, had permission to coin money at Aurungabad, where there has always 
been a mint for the service of the Soobah’s Government, but h(“ received strict 
orders to abide in his coinage by the Hyderabad standard ; so that tlic old Minister 
is not morally responsible for the aVmses of the system. 

Another frequent instance of evil and suffering, likewise attrilmtable to thl^ 
defective nature of the Nizam’s Government, is to lie found in the unlawful use 
made of the transit duties, which the collectors have authority to cliarge accoidiiig 
to a regulated scheme, but which are aggravated by them at their own pleasure, 
in the full assurance that the apathetic weakness of the executive will give 
impunity to their misdeeds. The consequence of this extortion is that a stU of 
merchants have found themselves under the necessity of entei’ing into a [invato 
arrangement with the collectors of certain .districts, in which the charges levied 
upon goods passing through are regtdated by special contract of a favourable kind, 
and that arrangement again tbrow.Hthe carriage of goods for the most iiartinto their 
hands, whereby the Nizam is defrauded ol his proyier revenue on account of the 
prevalence at some points of a lower scale of transit duties than that establisherl 
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with liis sanction. We cannot, however, deplore this result since it is only retribu- 
tive justice that the Sovereign should sutfer tor his omission to protect the nterchants 
against the exactions of his'own otTicers. His Highness it appears gave interviews 
to his Minister and the Sahookars on the 20th instant, but w’o have not yet heard 
what money-raising cxjjedient was the fruit of tlieir confabulation. 


1‘iNGr.i.sii.MAN, Julji 19, 1849. — The tbllowing is from a Hyderabad corre* 
spondent, dated the 7th instant: 

“ The intelligence I am now about to giv'e is of too much importance to the 
welfare of the State to be protracted waiting for actual results. 

“ The /.etnindars of Goormutkid and Narienpet, as feudatories ot the Delhi 
Government, have the privilege of coining money at their own mints, necessarily 
upon the e.\[)ros3 condition that it .shall not be of less value than the current coin 
of the realm. 

“ They have just started into depreciating the currency by an unprecedented 
mixture of alloy, by one-eighth more tliau has yet been tolerated, and agents from 
these zemindars are now employed in purchasing up the superior coinage of the 
country, called Halee sicca, the price of which has risen in the market iri conse- 
(pieuee froTii 1.^ to 3 per cent, premium, to recoin it with the amount of alloy 
before stated, not as 1 understand it relatively to the value of the Halee sicca, but 
to that of an inferior specie called Shuhur (Ihulpee, curi’ent by authority in the 
city and its neiglil>ourhood, but which neither passes in the country, nor is 
received in tlie Kesideiit’s treasury. 

The effect of such a depreciation will extend to the whoH transactions of 
the country. The exchange now obtaining with foreign countries wdll be 
enhanced, and with the. increased price of grain all sorts of merchandize and 
labour Avill becohie dearer, whilst to the Nizam’s Government the same revenues 
will as before be continued to be paid, though calcidated to exchange for less than 
before ; its servants and departments will equally sutfer, without the Government 
deriving any advantage from the diminution in point of fact of tlieir salaries. If 
the activity of these mints be considerable, it may occasion an entire drainage of 
the Halee sicca, and, by arresting the payments into the Resident’s treasury and 
the transactions with the districts lead to the arrangements whicli must come at 
last for the better regulating the Nizam’s affairs. 

“ The extent of mischief likely to accrue from the circulation of a depreciated 
currency is understood by the Sahookars, and it is to be hoped their exposition 
may sufficiently impress tlic Minister with a sense of his danger to arouse him to 
the exertion of annihilat ing those mints. The right, whatever may be the title or 
the prescription of the zemindars, is absolutely forfeited by their forgeries. The 
question would rather he as to what, besides their mints, they had forfeited to the 
Government by their flagitious conduct ? 

“ It is further understood amongst the Sahookars that the Resident, who has 
recently addressed a second note to the Nizam’s Minister regarding the payment of 
the debt to the Company, will insist upon receiving an immediate payment of a 
considerable portion of that debt. This has had no influence in enhancing the 
premium on the Halee sicca, for, as the Government of the Nizam has no credit 
with capitalists, it is assumed that the debt will be paid out of the hoards of His 
Highness and his Minister, which, consisting of the better sort of coin, will keep 
<lown the premium upon that coin by bringing a larger amount of the currency 
into circulation ; but as a full and overflowing treasury will arrest for a consider- 
able time the issuing of his treasury bills on his Government, hoondies have made 
a sudden start in regard to their exchange ; they have risen on Calcutta to 29 
per cent, from 24, not gradually but suddenly, and in the same proportioii on 
other foreign markets. 

“ It would be too laborious to seek out precise data. It is sufficient for 
notice that mints exist in the Nizam’s dominions which, seemingly under the 
.sanction of the Government, issue a base coinage, and that the current coin of the 
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counti-y is bouglit openly in the markets for the express purpose of being recoined 
into money of less value. 

“ The Halee sicca, being a currency of greater value than that wliich passes 
within the city, ha.s necessarily a fluctuating value in the market. T do not know 
what its standard value may be relatively to the Shuhur Chulpee, but I have 
known it to be at a premium as low as 4 annas per cent., and at one time, during 
the war with the Peishvva, when there was a great demand for money at the Resi- 
dency, as high as 4 per cent., hills on Calcutta had risen at the same time to 32 
per cent. If these may be considered as maximum rates, rather as extruordiuarv 
I'ates, then have the exchanges and premiiuns at the present time undergone an 
unusual fluctuation, and may be accounted for as arising out of the facts 1 liava; 
stated. 

“ The maximum price of jmre silver that has ever obtained here has Iteen 
18^ per cent. It is not sold by the tola ; a hundred rupees is weight given in ex- 
change for 1 18.^ rupees. It has now risen beyond all former prices, and sells at 
20| per cent.*' 


Madras SrECTATOii, Septemher 14, 1849. — The following is from oiir corre- 
spondent at Hyderabad : — 

“ Ti>e Nizam being told by the Resident of the mischief which would nsult 
from the mints of Gudwal and Segoor recoining the current coin of the countrv 
into a baser specie ordered that the coinage of those mints should not he ( urrent. 
This was ill-advised. The coinage of those mints preponderates (so they say ) in Ihe 
proportion of four to one, and this order caused an immediate stagnation of casli 
payments. The bad policy of the measure was pointed ottt to the Nizam, and the 
order has been rescinded, but it has had the effect, by exciting alarm, of bringing 
the currency into discount. It now passes for f per cent, less than it did ; its 
standard value would give 10 or 12 per cent, less.” 

Madras Spect-ATor, Fehrudrt / 22, 18.n0. — -From our correspondent at Hydcr- 
had, the 14th instant : — 

“In oonsefiuence of a notice in one of the papers that the mint at SegO(»r 
debased the currency of the realm by its coinage, (deueral Fraser had prevailed 
upon the Nizam’s (lovernnient to suppress the mint ; it has eitlier taken to coining 
privately, (»r the currency of tlie realm is forged there in private houses. A partv 
of men were taken up, some days ago, bringing money to the capital, which is said 
to be alloyed above the admitted average rate, in tlie proportion of to the rupee. 
Scandal points to some of the most opulent Sahookars of tlie place as the parties 
concerned in debasing the currency.” 

Englishman, February 21 , 1850. — The following is from Hyderabad, tlie loth 
instant:; — 

“ A number of Sahookars of opulence have been concerned in counterfeiting 
the cun-ency of the realm ; tlie detection and proof are positive, and it would be a 
God-send, with the system of tines that prevails, did the Minister take advantage 
of the punishment due to the offence to commute it for a pecuniary fine ; but 
either he does not understand his right, or fears to act lest he should again suffer 
tiie disgrace of having his measure in regard to them reversed by the Nizam. The 
Sahookars are favourites with the Nizam ; he considers that they support his Gov- 
ernment, and that their denying credit to the Minister is tlie effect of his Minister’s 
character for the time being, and not of a want of regard to his personal government.” 

Englishman, September 17, 1850. — A letter from Hyderabad of the 1st 
instant says: — 

“ Another lot of counterfeit coinage of about 9,000 rupees has been seized by 
the Government, but it is at fault to trace the parties concerned in coining. It is some- 
what extraordinary that when several carriers of the money have been seized, when 
a Sahookar is openly claiming the money as his property, and when the tributary 
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Zeniirular of Woonpurty is imprisoned for employing a mint to coin counterfeit 
money, that the Government, with all these means and appliances, should not be 
able to obtain ])roof. Tlie names of tlie coiners are known in the mercantile com- 
munity, — the coiners (impunity lia(l so long waited upon their proceedings) have 
scarcely concealed themselves, — but the Government has never thought of adopting 
the simple ])roccss, the common suggestion of everybody who speaks on this 
subject, of examining the books of some of these reputed coiners. The transaction 
is said to be fairly entered ; but if it be not so, a clue to trace the fact would be 
found in the very involviummt of the accounts. There is no such ingenuity here 
as to give, nor is ir, tliought neces.sary to give, speciousness to a lie ; the lie ol' itsell 
is all-sufficient.” 


Madras Spjcctator, Octoher 'iA, 1851. — From our correspondent at Hydera- 
bad : — 

“ False coinage has been carried on to such an extent in the districts of 
Wonperlee, Segoor, ttc., tliat the stand,ard currency of the realm, which alone the 
Ilesident receives in his treasury, is scarcely procurable to meet the demand for it. 
The Rothschild of the country harl occasion for an immediate remittance to Calcutta 
of a lac of Company’s rupees, to cover that amount of the bills he had given the 
Nizam’s Government, and for which his re.sourccs there had failed him to that extent. 
He applied to the Resident to be permitted to lodge in his treasury the equivalent 
ill the coin (the forged coinage) current in the country, by orders of the Govern- 
ment from the necessity of the case, the currency of the realm having been absorbed 
by the base coinage. 1 do not know whether his offer was accepted or not ; but 
that is not to my purpose, which is merely to show that a pressure upon the market 
for a lac of rupees of this currency enhances materially the premium — a sure mark 
of scarcity. Tlie Sahookar could cortaiuly have {irocureda lac of rupees, and, much 
as the market is drained, that sum or ten times as much in bills, but then 
lie could only do so by raising exorbitantly, unless time were given him, the prices 
upon himself, and, when Ids funds stagnated, upon the Government, Avhich lias to 
pay 34 laes of Company’s rupees on the 31st October, in default of other modes 
of payment, by bills, of which he is the principal contributor. 

“ The loss to the Government in the payments it has already made has been 
immense ; the premium on the current coin of the I'calm has risen to 12 per cent. 
When the Resident ilrcw bills to lend money to the Nizam it may be said to 
have averaged about 2 per cent, 'idie Minister has sought the sanction of the 
liritish Governinent to he jierridttcd to lodge the inferior cnrren<-y in the Resident’s 
treasury, and to redeem it leisurely, so as to keep down the rates of premium. 
Now as this inferior currency is the currency in which merchants’ accounts, domestic 
and foreign, are kept, as it is iti this currency that the Goveruuicnt itself is paid, 
and as this currency is in universal barter, one can’t sec tlie objection to the Govern- 
ment s receiving it, for it conld have been employed as well to exchange for the 
superior currouey and to purchase bills on Calcutta as to purcliase food and cloth- 
ing. 'riie advantage to the Nizam’s Government was that the demand for the 
superior currency, or hills, would lie gradual, and not precipitate, so as not to bring 
down ruin by eidianced rates of exchange upon the purchaser. 

Tlio jji oper standard of the currency of the realm is nine mashas of silver ; tlie 
forged cunency contains six and three-ipiarters, making a difference of 33 rupees 
5^ annas per cent. 

“ 1 du not hear tliat the Minister’s proposition is being carried out ; I conclude 
theretore tliat the Government of India kas not acceded to it. 


“ I quote the rates of exchange to show how greatly the pressure of the last 
payment to the (fomiiany’s Government is felt at this place. Bills on Calcutta 
hear an exchange of 4i)-H lu r cent., on Madras and Bombay of 38-8 per cent. If 
your capitalists could aflord to ho six mouths out of their money, and could find 
'udgment for it in the Resident’s or Paymaster’s treasuries, by authorizing bills 
to be drawn on the Presidencies, they might turn their remittances to good account, 
.llioie are soiiie ScUiookiirts liere who strict ly conHiic: tlicir dealings to banking, and 
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do not dU)ble ift loans ; they are generally branch establishments of foreign 
houses. Money might be vested with them at 4 or 5 per cent., and I consider tbo 
security competent.” 

Enolusiiman, Januarij 28, 1854. — The following is from our correspondent at 
Hyderabad : — 

“ A difficidty has long exi.sted, which is now gaining a prominence that can- 
not fail to engage the attention of tiie Supreme Government. A number of mints 
for coining money exist by special licmicc in the Nizam’.s dominions. The tw'o 
mints known as those of Segoor and Gudwal have, for a period of perhaps forty 
years, been in the habit of issuing a base coinage, in tlie profits of which the 
Government has not had, nor has, any participation whatever, nor is conceriuHl in 
any manner in sanctioning the coinage of tliis base money, wliich lias been issued 
gradually to so large an amount as quite to overwhelm tlie legal currem:y, 'rids 
liase coinage w'as never encouraged nor sanctioned by the Goveinment ; but it 
was not put down with the vigour necessary to arrest the oirence 'Ihat it was not 
])ut down, 1 believe, may be attributed in some measure to the habitual laxity of 
the Government, to its powerlessness to exact obedience at phices distant from the 
capital, but principally to the predominant influence of the coiners, men of large 
capital, accommodating tlie Government largely, and thus rendering it subservient 
to their views. This base coinage during the admiidstration of Raja Chundoo 
Jail overflowed the market, to an amount so far exceeding the legal cnrrenc;y of 
the country tliat the Government received it into its treasury, and made it liy pro- 
clamation a legal tender. 1 should remark that at that time the coinage hail not 
undergone debasement to the low standard at which it has now arrived. The 
proclamation made it the current coin of the realm, ft was that i.n which the 
Government kept its revenue accounts and paid its servants and departments, and 
the accounts of the Sahookars and merchants necessarily followed»the same course, 
'rids coinage then, 1 may say, is. [iractically, by siqiersession of tie' other, the 
current coin of the realm, at least in the best portion of it. All the dealings at the 
capital are conducted in it, but we liave a jihenomenon, not altogether intelligible, 
that whilst the luilk of the money transactions is conducted in this currency, and' 
commodities and bills of exchange valued by its standanl, the old legal currem'y of 
thee ountry alone passes in the districts, and is that alone which the Resident receives 
into his treasury, the pa}' of the Subsidiary Force having been lixed by its value rela- 
tive to the Comi)any’s rupees, giving a dilfcrence of 21 per cent. 'I'he old coinage 
of the realm, which is now almost wholly supplanted, is calletl i>agh chiilneo, from 
l>eing the only cunamey which the Resident receives in his treasury, the Residency 
being called the Ragh ; it consists of din’erent coinages varwing in fineness (I do 
not write with the accuracy of calculation, Itut from the rough estimates of Sahoo- 
kars) giving a difference of from 1 to 4 per cent, 'bids coinage, which contains 
maslias of silver, has been gradually debased into a coinage containing luaKhas 
oidy of silver (which has bc(‘n understood for some time past as the standard of 
this currency), giving a difference of Rs. 8.'?, 5 as. — ^ per cent, 'bhis coinage 
is called Shuhur chulnee, as being current in tlie capital, to distiugidsh it from the 
Bagh chulnee. It is reported that a large quantity of money is now thrown into 
the market of still loss value, and its fineness is quoted, i do not know how 
correctly, as not exceeding five maslias of silver. 

“ Gon.sidering the difference in the value of the alloy betwaien tlie Bagh 
chulnee and the Bhuhnr chulnee, it wars to he expected, and it soon followed, that 
an immense amount of the Bagh ehuineo was melted down (when the last was 
made current and bore a fictitious high value in the market). I have stated that 
the difference in the standard value was a fraction more than thirty-three ]»er com. 
But we had the commercial phenomenon that whilst the real value w'as so, the 
premium obtained in the market tluctiiated betw'oen two and five per cent. — l egidat- 
ed, r believe, principally by the demands of the Residency for the better sjiecie. 
And indeed at the time Suraj-ool-Moolk was paying a {lortion of the didit of this 
Govermnent to the Gornpany the iiremium liad ri.sen on Ikigh dmlnees in whiidi 
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he had paid (I believe, I arn not certain), to fifteen per cent. It is sufficient for 
niy {)urpose to state tliat the premium was unusually large. It then acrpiired its 
rate by a known demand, which being but a temporary one, the difference in the 
value,' after a short time obtained what 1 may call its equilibrium, and again 
Huctu'ated between two and five x>er cent. At jDresent tlie Bagh chulnee stands, 
and has been standing for some days past, at a promium of twelve per cent. As 
tins is occasioned by no temporary pressure upon the market, but is the result of 
an actual scarcity of the commodity, I consider that this premium, or something 
a,ppi'o;icliing to it, will tor tiie luture continue to obtain. 

“ I liave stated that the rate of exchange on bills was regulated by its value 
in Shuhur chulnees. Tlie bills on the English Presidencies may be quoted as being 
in the market generally somewhere between twenty and twenty-six iier cent., and 
the bills of the Resident, taking into consideration the premium on the nqiees in 
which he is paid, as averaging about eighteen per cent. Thec Company’s Govern- 
ment, which, pays about twenty-four lakhs of rupees annually to the Subsidiary Force, 
paying it at a lixed exchange of twenty-one {>er cent., may be taken to be subjected 
to a loss by its bill negotiations ot al>ont three iier . cent. — about seventy-two 
thousand riqiees per annum. Tlie promium on Bagli chulnee has risen, as I have 
said, to twelve per cent., and the Resident’s bills last month were in consequence 
negotiated at an exehaiige of nine per cent., the market rale of exchange being 
twenty-three percent., and hy whicli the cxciiangcon the Resident’s bills were regulat- 
etl. Tlic loss l)y the ditterence Itctwcen the [irosent and tlie former rates gives 
about nine |)er cent., as no temporary pressure upon the market lias occasioned this 
sudden rise of premiuni, but tlie actual si-arcity of the currency in demand, the loss 
will continue nmhminislied, and 1 apprehend will ])rogress. 'J'lie coiners have not 
been pimislied, tlie mints are in full activity. A largo alisoiqition of the Bagli 
ehiilnecs and a higher |)romium on them will be the consequence. If the Bagh 
cliuliiee so go oiilv as to clear tlie districts lately ceded to the English ot tlie 
ciuTency, a further |)aynieiit to the contingent of more than tliirty lakhs will involve 
the Company’s (fovernment, taking its payments as fifty-five laklis and its loss at 
ten per percent., in an annual loss of five and a half lakhs of rnpeos. lam 
much under the mark : 1 caleiilatc upon so entire an absorption of the Bagh elnilnee 
as to leave the Resident, if his de|)eiidenee for Ids supplies be upon this market, 
without any resource but to exchange his hills into Shiihur ehiilnecs. ’fhe posilion 
of the Sluiliur chulnees and the value of hills in relation to each other will then as 
now remain thi; same, and tlie Resident may have to rcjceivo twenty-three cent, 
on his bills, and to pay ids troops fifty ];)er cent, or more, according to the relative 
value of the silver in the two currencies. The loss, say a difference of twenty- 
five per cent, between ])resont and futnro rales, will bo excessive and not to 
be borne. 

“ Wliat then is to he done ? The Nizam, whose Government is at fault, 
must recall tlie base coin to recoin it into the legal currency of Ids Government at 
Ids own expense. He eannot ; he has no money. But lie -has a cax^ital in his 
country ; let him break in upon that, sell a portion of it to the Company ; I’ates 
of interest are low, the sale will be {irofitable, and enable him to remedy tiiis and 
other diriieulties in Ids Government. Cession of territory yielding an annual 
revenue of twelve laklis of rupees, two lakhs being reserved for management, would 
at a twenty years’ sale give 1dm two crores of rupees. 

“ There is another plan to stave off’the apparently harsh measure of furtlier 
dismemlieriiig the Nizam’s territory, which I should like to see you discuss. Let 
tlie Conqiany’s Government coin twenty-four lakhs of the Nizam’s legal currency. 
This Avill fiay till' troops for one year ; and if the charge on the coinage be only 
that of the. mint and transmission, and no loss be sustained by the weiglit of silver 
(I have no data), 1 take it that that might be covered by the f>remlum to whicli 
bills on the I’residencies would rise when the Resident bad no longer occasion to 
draw upon them. There is no reason why this project should not be adopted as a 
measure of finance. Occasion might be taken by the Resident to dispose of bills 
gradually as market rates favoured ids drafts. Did the Resident not draw, bills 
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would give a maximum rate, that beyond which the transmission of money for 
purposes of exchange would be cheaper. 

“ But what is to prevent the money coined in the Company’s country going 
to the forge, as its predecessors have done ? Wliat security is there against it ? 
None liut tliat the Company’s Government shall stop the mints of the country, or, 
continuing to give them operation, take them under its own charge, (by treaty) 
lidding tlie right to punish forgeries. This would he making progress towanls 
the right end, an end that must coine, and being gradual the better for all 
jiarties. 

There is one favourite sehorne among the natives and among some of tlie 
English, that those wlio have issued these coins and are men of known opulence 
he mulcted to pay for the expenses of the recoinage. I do hot know wljat dispen- 
sation the impunity of 40 years may have given these jiersons (Raja Chimdoo Lai’s 
proclamation gave legality to their act). It certainly can have given them none to 
he exempted li'om refunding what they have fraudulently obtained. But the 
dilliculty is here, — it would he as if carrying to the cart’s tail all our best men upon 
‘change, and no lashes that could ho iutlieted would produce mulcts to the extent 
required for the rec.oinage of tlie false money. Tlie mulct, which woidd be hut a 
hare return of the money made by tlieir loigeries, if tliat were exacted, w'oukl he 
insu(lii;ieiit to cover the rocoinage. Oiir mercantile community is much in the 
same way as tliat of Bengal in former years. 

“ I'here is one more consideration. The Government has sucked up a gro,'it 
deal of the wealth of these people Viy loans coiit.raeled in a period of years, yef 
unpaid and likely to remain so. If that go to redeem their mulcts, the Nizam’s 
(Jovenuiieiit will liave no money I'or the expenses of tlie rccoinage. Adjnstnient 
by striking oft’ balances would bring no jirescnt relief to this especial exigency. 
The exaction of money as mulcts from the Sahookars will bean arduous and an 
odious task. If the liiteiition he to deal with the subject I’airly, 4]iere is eonshh'i- 
ahle (liftiiruUy. Else tlie Nizam is absolute lord and jniister. ‘ ViHjnc la (jallire' 
“ 1 have gi'<*.at liojies of reliift to the Nizam’s Govenirnent from a thorough 
revision of its eiitiie accounts with its creditors ;ind departments, hut niilcss this he 
made by direction of the English Government, under the surveillance of its officers, 
the Nizam will lie coni|)iomised.” 

“ R.S. — I have been incorrect in my denominations. It was the Sluiliur 
cluilnee which Raja (.’huudoo Lai legalized — a spurious coinage, hut not so debased 
as the (iudwa] and Segoor, its ol’tsfirings which now' presiile over the market. 'J'he 
lirst toleration of a s[)uri(ms coinage invited those which followed. 

“The Nizam designeil to have gone to the country on a pleasure excursion. 
He was a|)priscd by Sultan Glialib through the IJrz Begee, in language as liumlile 
as it could he m.xde, that it was indispensable His Highness should settle with liim 
before he quitted his palace, either that dismissing him lie should pay his claims, 
of wdiich he presented accounts show’ing a balance of nine lakhs of nqiees, or if 
tlie intention w'as to retain him, that assurance slioiild be given him to that eifect. 
We have thus the s[)eetacle of the Nizam kept a prisoner in his own jiulaei*. Sultan 
Glialih was there in dunga w'ith a party of four hundred AraVis, to which he could 
have added as many more. The Nizam called in the CiitAval’s guards to reinforce 
those of his household, and it is supjioscd that Sliums-ool-Oomra’s troops w'ill 
also he called iii to liis support. 

“ T1 le Seikhs rnakiug common cause, having a eoinmoti interest with the 
Arabs, have joined their mutiny. Moosa Khan, a Patau, who has long had a 
diinga at the [lalaee, has confederated w'illi these parties, and about a thousaiid 
mutineers are congregated at the Nizam’s [lalacc, and possess the means (*f Ining- 
iiig twice their numbers or more to their support. This confederation of ditt’erent 
tribes for a common ohjeot is new', and predicts the exercise of a stricter contiol 
over the Nizam than his servants have yet presumed to use. The alternative of 
bringing the English to his assistance, which the Nizam avoids with much perti- 
jiacity, must soon be put in requisition. The jiayment and disehai'ge of the 
mutineers would, how'ever, protract that cousumination to a distant time,” 

e < 
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J:nglisiiman, Januarij 30, 1854.— Our Hyderabad correspondent says, midcr 

date of the Kith instant : — _ , 

“ In reference to iny last letter, it niay be necessary to give you lutormation 
of tbe state of the bill negotiations for this inonth. The Resident s bills have sold 
at an exchange of fourteen per cent., and it is supposed that they Avill rise and not 
tall in value for some time to come. Ragh chalnees, which were quoted in my 
last letter as being at twelve, liave sunk to a ])remiuni of seven per cenk This fall 
in the |)rice of the Bagh chalnee is occasioned by large i nportations of that cur- 
rency into the market, not as the result of the ordinary barker between the country 
and the capital, but as an article of commerce, d’he premium on the Bagh chalnee. 
it may be inferred, will be regulated by the tluctnatin" demands of tlie country and 
the capital. When the Bagli chalnee is made an article of traffic, on account of 
the high])ricc it laings at the ca|)ital, there will necessarily be a more than ordinary 
drainage upon the counti'v, and I mnlerstand Ironi Sahookars tliat it has alieady 
been so great that the districts which before resisted giving curreiicy to tlie Segoor 
and Oiidwal siciai, now, within a hundre<l miles ot tlie ca|)ital, begin to receive it. 
I am not com])etent to form an opinion, and obtain none that I care for, as to 
Avhelher the spread of the Segoor and Gludw’al money in the countiy will _ accelerate 
the rccoinage into money of the Bagh chalnee, or whetlier the high price of the 
liagh chalnees, the result i>f its security, will (leter the coiners fi'om carrying Avhat 
yet remains to their mint. If the premium on it do not exceed twelve ]»er cent, 
the coiners will have an ainjde niargin for tlieir profitable sixiculations. As a tir.st 
ste|), the grants for <a/inage, to wliomsoever given, must be recalled immediately, 
especially those ot Segoor and (liidwal, or another S(.>urce ol ruin will arise to the 
Nizam’s (iovernment.” 


ExcinisiiMAX, Fehrnarji 15, 1854. — The following is trom Hyderabad : — 

“ The sulqect of excliange, from its licarings ujion the remittances of the 
English (loverument, is becoming of vifal interest to the Nizam. It is now two 
months since the dejiression ot the premium on hills was first felt as bringing a 
heavy loss upon the ('ompanv’s (loverument, a loss likely to increase to an extent 
which woiiM force iqion th.at (loverument the necessity of constraining the Nizam 
lietter to regulate his mints. The dilliculty coulinues, and from its having a])|)eared 
in a different jiliasis it at once indicates that the (hqiression was occasioned liy 
tlie state, of the market, and was not factitious, and is instructive to show', what 1 
lielieve is understood as a mercantile axiom, that excliange, if not forced extra- 
ordinarily by extraneous circumstances, finds its own level. 

“ 'I’he Resident, 1 presume from linding Ids bills on the presidimcies unsale- 
able at their j'ormer ])rices, oUVred to sell bills on Oomrawutty, one of the jirovinces 
lately codi'd to tlie EngUsh : they of course have been ilrawn against the revenues 
of the coiiiifry. Heretofore tlie Residents have had occasion to purchase bills, and 
not to sell their own, on lliat mart. The jiremium on bills on (donirawutty w'hilst 
fids demand exi.sted was ordinarily six per cent., and on one occasion it rose, 1 
believe, to t(‘U and a quarter per cent. Brices have taken a sudden turn in the 
market, and tlie tender to the Resident for his bills on Oomraw'utty was a discount 
of four percent. The Sahookars offered to pay him one hundred rupees here in e.x- 
cliaiige fur one hundred and four at Oomraw’utty. This comparison with former 
rates would make the Resident’s hills on Oomrawutty more unprotitable than the 
direct reiidttaiiees by bis bills on the Bresideiieies. The present depreciated rates 
on Oomrawnlty have given rise to the opinion that it is the effect of a cornlduation, 

1 believe it is ]>arlly so ; tliere has always been a combination against the Resi- 
dent’s drafts. But then this eomhination, unless influenced by the contingencies 
uf the nuirket, could never have so altered price.s. The secret of this great 
diffcreiiee of excliange is to be traced to the fact that the commodity, the Bagh 
eluiinee rupees required by tlio Resident, lias become more scarce in Rie market, 
'riiere has lieeii a diought, and, though it is impossible tliere can be a combination 
among tlie grain dealers thronghoiit liulia, prices of grain have risen. Tlie Bagh 
clmlnet-f! ;\ix; nearly extinct ; coniliinatioii or no combination, the premium on them 
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has risen, anil must have risen. Witlioiit the contiiif^cncios referreil to as my 
premises no combination could so raise prices. 

“ The tender of the Sahookars was refused, and tlie Commissioner in Berar, I 
believe, is directed to take up bills at Oomrawutty on Hyderabad. I do not think 
the project will answer ; the mercantile establishments in Berar are either branches 
of the houses at this place, or are principals haviniy branch establishments here. 
If there be a combination amongst the Sahookars, the Sahookars in Berar will sup- 
port and give eftect to the act of the Saliookars here. If the combination be 
denied (it can hardly have pervaded all Berar and its adjacency Nagporc), and the 
exchange be found at Oomrawutty to be at par with that at llyderabail, then will 
the result prove that exchange iinds its level in all commercial places, and that 
projects by a Government to obtain l>etter terms arp useless. I conceive that to 
appearance, the bills purchased at Oomrawutty may be at a somewhat lower per- 
centage than that at which tluiy were offered here ; but this will make no actual 
differeace to the Sahookar, who brings time as an element into his calculations. 
The bills given at Oomrawutty will have twenty or tliirty days to run, and the 
difference of the cxcliange will be compensated by the difference of the time of pay- 
ment, pro and con. 

*■ I hear that the Minister is satisfied, from some engagements which he has 
lately made, that no more base money will be coined at the mint of Gudwal. 
I doubt the efficacy of the measure whicli has been taken for this end ; it appears 
to rno to be destitute of any efficiency whatever, as it leaves all in the hands of, and 
to the good faith of, tlie coiners. It is said that the vakeel of the Zemindar of 
Gudwal has entered into an engagement — that is, givena inoochnlka — that the mine 
lliere will be closed. A promise of this sort wifi scarcely bind the parties. I 
expect to see the mint a few months hence, when attention is withdrawn from it, 
again at work, but not so actively as before, because with greater secrecy. I pre- 
sume the coiners will endeavour to escape detection by giving the appearance of 
age to their new rupees, from tlie importation of wliiclj to the capital the present 
working of tlic mint has lieretofore been ascertained ; but detection must follow in 
the end. The market rates oftheBagh chnlneo will by their rise proclaim tlie 
greater scarcity of that money whenever that shall occur. One circumstance is 
noticeable in this binding of the vakeel by an engagement — it gives the inferenco 
that the mint had been sanctioned. It is no such thing. It has neither been 
sanctioned by Salar Jung nor any of Ids predecessors. It certainly has been toler- 
ated, But then I would ask if the party princijially concerned in the mint, and 
answerable to the Government for its proper conduct, has no other notice taken of 
his coining than that he shall be bound by a penalty bond not to coin again, whether 
impunity to those who have carried material to the mint to be coined, and arc 
guilty only in a second degree, is not to be inferred' ? 

“ I am all this time abroad why the coiners, instead of melting down the Bagh 
chuluees, do not carry bullion to their mint. It would be much more profitable — 
a hundred and twenty-two Shahar cliulnees buying one hundred rupees’ weight of 
silveiv or eleven hundred mashas ; whilst one lumdred Bagh chuluees give only 
nine hundred mashas of silver. I cannot understand this ; and whilst the cry in 
the market is loud about the melting down and recoinage of the Bagh chuluees, I 
do not hear one word of there being an extra den\and in tlie market for bullion, or 
of any bullion being carried to tlie mint. 

“ If instead of taking up bills at Oomrawutty the Commissioner was directed 
to send down specie, the cost of transmission would bo compensated by the saving 
of premium on the bills. Its principal advantage, however, would be in the effect 
it would have on the price of Bagh cliulnees, by reducing which it would enhance 
the price of the Resident’s bills on the Presidencies.” 

ENausiiMAN, 27, 1854.— The following is from Hyderabad, dated 

the 12th instant : — 

“ The premium on the Bagh cliulnees remains at a little more than eight per cent. 
The Minister, to obviate the results likely to proceed from this state of the money 
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market, lias resorteil to the expedient of reopenin'? the Government mint for 
coinage of money to tlio.se who choose to bring bullion into it. One hundred and 
twenty-eight Segoor and Gudwal rupees, employed in the purcliase of bullion and 
coinage, coin one hundred and twenty-two Bagh chulnee rupees, which at the 
present rate of premium, eight per cent., gives a protit upon the coinage of some- 
thing near three per cent. ; but though there is this adeipiate profit, within the 
last two months that the mint has been opened, thirty-three thousand rupees only 
have been coined. This is attributable to the want of bullion, as the mint upon its 
present establishment can coin three thousand rupees a day. This tardy process 
ol‘ coining will neither meet the demand nor depress the premium, which, however, 
when it gets to five per cent.^ will make the coinage of bullion unprofitable to the 
speculator, — a result not likely to occur soon, nor to be obtained by any measure 
now in process. But as other mints are clandestinely at work there is very little 
chance but that they will melt down more of the better currency than the Govern- 
ment can coin. The Resident has not lately drawn bills, and to pay the Subsidiary 
Force last month! presume he has beeti obliged to break in upon the surplus 
balance, ordinarily a standing deposit in his treasury. If troops be sent to Persia 
the exchange negotiations at Bomb.ay will probably afl'ect disadvantageously the 
prices of Government bills in this market.” 


Kn'oi.isiiman, March 15,1854. — The following is from Hyderabad, dated 
1st instant : — 

“ 1 have just been shown, in the TeJc<]raph ami Courier of the 24th February, 
that a gentleman had preceded me in the view which 1 have taken of the conse- 
quences likely to residt from tlie depreciation of the currency in the Nizam’s 
(loraiuious. I congratulate myself that in this land of India, of official o{)inions 
and reports, which alone, even out of doors, have any value, any person has preceded 
me by publishing views concurrent with mine, and 1 shall be but too glad if his 
lucubrations or mine, which I presume are coiicuirent witli his views, bring any 
person over to our opinion, or .satisfy any one in oflice of their correctness, wliich 
is the great desideratum. But I would beg to assure the gentleman that from the 
'rdepraph and Courier of the 24th of February alone do I know that any paper 
has been before published on the subject of the Hyderabad currency. I disclaim 
liaving any knowledge directly or indirectly of any paper, whether pubiished, ja inted, 
or in manuscript, on this subject, and I am at this moment as ignorant of what that 
gentleman may have before [uiblished as he obviously is of what I have written. 
1 have not seen the Friend of India, which, however, I desire to do if 1 can jiick it 
up, as it cannot but be instructive. I understand my paper is said to be a dis- 
sertation on a currency question. I have not had the presumption to write on a 
subject but little understood anywhere, and regarding which the best heads in 
Europe are at issue. J take the opjiortunity to say that the Bagh chulnees stand 
at eight and a half per cent., and that the Resident, who is negotiating bills on 
Calcutta, the exchange on which stands in the market at 2.‘}.^ pe” cent, or 
thereabouts in Segoor and Gudwal rupees, has been ollered 134 per cent for his 
bills in Bagh chulnee rupees.” ^ 


Engi.ishman, June 7, 1854.— The following is from Hyderabad, dated 23rd 
ultimo : — 


“ In your paper of the 12th instant there is a notice to tlio effect that the 
Government has directed the Resident to send down to the mint, for recoina«‘e 
all local coins now in the treasuries of the several districts, and that supplies ”of 
Company’s rupees are to be sent to Hyderabad from the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies. The information is loosely given, and 1 am unable to take its 
meaning as a whole. Whatever may be to come, nothing is as yefiu operation. 
Your intelligence cannot mean to convey that the supply of Company’s rupees 
shall be proportioned to the remittances of the newly assigned districts. This 


monwy pow coined at the treasury exchango.9 at a premium two per cent, higher than the Bairh ohulneea • 
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would provide but a small sum, which would soon he absorbed in ilie commoij 
course of bartcir, and would be iuade(|uate to answer any present, much less any 
permanent, purpose. It cannot be meant to provide by this means for the payineiit 
of tlic Hyderabad Contingent in Company’s rui>ecs, for, inde])endently of the 
inadequacy of the returned funds, payment to the troops in Company’s rupees, a 
large importation of whicli would occasion depreciation in their value, would he iu 
point of fact to reduce the pay of the sepoy. But if the. desigti of importing 
Company’s rupees into the Nizam’s dominion be to extinguish the base money now 
current in it the measure is wliolly beneficial. But who is to pay the cliarge of 
the recoinage, tlie conversion of the lower coins of disproportioiied valiu^ into tlie 
liiglKU*? 1 take it that tlui charge will be greater tlian thirty per cent, 'riiere is 
obviously a mistake, unless al)sorptioM by recoinage of all the moneys current in 
the Ni'/aTii’s dominions, as I have sai)|>osed, be designed, in your iiiforiuatli>n that 
specie from the lately assigned districts is to be transmitted to the niiut for a 
supply of (hunpany’s ru})ees. If there be no ulPu ior object in this exportation, a 
return in (Jojiipany’s I'upees to the Nizam’s counlry could be more advantageously 
eflected upon bills of exchange*. Tlicse do not bear at present a higlier pjcmium 
than fourteen ]:)er cent., and might be made ibr a time, till demand «'nh;uice(l pri(.*es, 
advantageously available as a finance measure. Tlie transmission of s))ecie iu 
local rupees could not provide tlie Company’s I'upecs under a charge of a hundred 
and twenty-two to a hundred. 

“ H tlie Government d(‘vises a new mode of paying its troops, it is obvious 
that it. is to obviate the loss now incurred by exchange. The measure devised, as 
1 uiiderstaud it bom the iivfonuatiou conimuuicated by you, is wholly incompetent 
to eftect. tliat ohjccit. Tlie Contingent troops are stationed in all parts of tlie 
Nizam’s dominions, and their pay must coutiiuie to be r('gulated by tlie exchange 
which the local caiTcncies will bear to tlie Company’s rupees. 1 take this measure 
therefore to bo but the beginning of an end yet to (‘onie/’ 

Kno L isiiMAN, June 9, 1851. — The following is from Hyderabad, dated the 
29th ultimo : — 

“ The state of the money market here may possilily give yon useful informa- 
lion in coiiiiection with the design of importing Company’s rupees into the Nizam’s 
territories. It is now understood lune also that such is tlie intention oi the 
Government of India ; but as yet tliere is no exjdicitness about tlie motive, beyomi 
this, tJiat it is intended to make the Company’s nqiee the legal currency of' t he 
lately assignc'd teiritories. 

“The price of all coniiiiodilh^s and bills of cxcluiige is regulated by its value 
in tlie Segoor a.iul Gudwal rupees. 

Its. a>;. 

Bills of (•xcliaiigc on CaleiiUa at por cent 0 


Bills oil Benares at per cent ^*1 (*> 

Bills on Madras at per cent 0 

Bills oil Bombay at percent tiS 15 

Company \s nipees per liinidiXM^^ '21 0 

Bagb cliiiliiees per hiuidred 10 0 


“ The Resident has lately drawn bills on Calcutta and iMUiares for three and 
a half lakhs of rupees, at 11 and 12 per cent, advance, in Bagli chulneo rupees* By 
the rales above given you will perceive tliat the 11 and 12 percent, in Bagh chulnee 
rupees correspond to the amount quoted as llie exchange in Segoor and Gudwal 
rupees. Tlie Company’s rujiees converted into Bagli chulnees would give Rs. 112 
as. 12 percent. If it could possibly be aduiitted that Company’s rupees woidd 
continue at the same rate of exchange, the difference of Re, 1 as. 12 j>er cent., 
if tliat even were a net gain, would scarcely compensate for the trouble wliicli the 
importation of the money would occasion. But this is not to be expected. VVhth tlie 
influx of large sums in Company’s nqiei^s into tlie Nizam’s country the jirice avouM 
also go down, and come so low as to preserve a sort of commercial equality 
between remittances by bill and exportation of Company’s rupees. In such case 
the price of the Company’s rupees when bills wore at Rs. 23 may stand at 20 
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P':r (-euL., if not lowci-, in Segoor ainl Gudwal rupees, and converted into Bagh diul- 
riv‘cs h\ tlie same i)ropon:ions at ahnni nine per cent. This can be no profitable 
transacllon if tin', value of the Company’s rupee is to lie regulated by its exchange 
in the ilyderabad currency, wliicli it will continm' to be till that currency become 
‘c\tinet. Any iniuianaticniyou couhlgivi' uii this subject will lie very acce})table here.” 


Enclisiiman, Jab/ b, 185*1. — 'The following is froni Ilyderabad, dated 24tli 
'rhinm : — 

The mints that liave coIiumI bad money are ordm’ed to be snjipressed. This, 
of course, evinees that tin' injuries occasiono l l)y a base currency are exciting 
.•^t{entioii. I wish, howevru', the authorities, tin? ])arties concerned and empowered 
to I'Ut down this abusi^, wau'e in distinct [)ossession ol‘a fact circuhited through 
ti\e ciuintry, and universally !)eliev(Ml ( 1 liavi' no legal testinony of it), that the 
l*as«- inom*y is forged in tin* city, in the Begum Bazaar,, the Karwan, ami the 
Ivesideucy aiid (■antoiiinont Bazaars. Almost ('very Sahookar avows Ids know- 
ledge ol’ the fact, hut no (»ne will incur tin.' ()diuin ol' bringing it to light by 
a'lducing ]>roo|s of it bofon' tin' authorities. 

] cannot for tlic life of me s('e any one adva,ntage in the project ol‘ intro- 
ducing pariially tin' (J(.)mpany\s rupees as tlie legal currimcy in tl:ie newly assigned 
dislih.Us ; hut for (In^ veiy reason that I s('(^ no good in it I consider the project 
to [lave pm'poses whicli my mind lias not r(,‘aclied, or that it has not been able to 
embrac(.‘ all that the arrangi'niunt involvt's. 1 cannot conceive the Uovernment 
nctiiig so eiiiiri'ly without a |)nr|)osc. 1 have at tin' least, in Sjiite of VoUaine 
eousniernble, tln.)iigh not uinpialitied, deference Ifir Idgh authorities and their ways,” 


IhvoLisuMAX, Aiijjiisl oOif//, 1851.-— The lollowing is from Hyderabad, dated the 
1 5tlj instant : • 

d’he ih'sidmit has brought the subje.ct of the mint before the Nizaiids Go- 
\ (‘rnmeiit, and there is some liustle at the Minister’s in assaying the ditlerent 
monies which arc current in tlie Aizands dominions, either by sanction of the 
< liovei'nmeiit or its toleration. The pi’oject is to rcc(.)in money oi;’ a corresponding 
fnuuu'ss to tlie Com|)any’s. The dilHcnlty of the nmhu’takiiig will be ajipareiit 
wlicn they come to make their estimates for tlie I’oeoinage. There is another 
diiliculty ol no small importance. The difference in fineness lietween the (.’orn> 
]KUiy s and the Scegoon rn[)(.‘es is (i(t,y-live ]>er cent., and with a jiortion of tlieia 
llo, Avhile tin' coinmercial value ot the (’oinpany’s rupees is twi'nty-iive ])cr cent, 
d lie (;onsirncii(jn (U.' a rate h»r ilie (’om|)anv’s rupees relatively to the Seeg'oon, in 
which all dealings are now comlncto'd, will make a di liicultv of no small im[)or(ance. 

1 hear but now that the assay at the Minister sol the Seegoon ru[)ees gives 
a Detter ri'snlt than what 1 h:i\'e describc'd. I he rupees were found t(j contain 
* eight rnasluis, uud seven rnashas and two rut tec's^ ol silx'er. d\) iny incpiiry from 
sahookars as t(,) liow they cMme to (piote six ami tliree-rjuarters and live niMslias 
as giving the lineiiess cU the Set'gooii rupees thev alh'ged that tlieir communica- 
tiofrvrested ujiou the general beliet |)revailing in tlie money market. They still 
caaJ5|d('r tlieir information correct, and expect it to lie confirmed wlien the Seegoon 
niay^U^ brought to the mint Ibr recoinage. I understand tliat the Ni/^ms 
rifeAV rttpee a. fraction above nine rnashas of silver. An indispensable 

pjedi triinary measure will be to chexk the coining of base money. 

Tiuuionditi ni of trie miuiey nnudvet has bec()irHi siudi, fnim the great influx 
^ that traders having bills upon tin- s aliookars |)ay a premium of from 

annas to one rujx'e per cent, to olitain translers njHm tlieir constituent 
riousos ill li(ai ()f casii. d’he large ca])italis{8 exchange transfers, or, upon the 
.^trengrh of their cre<lii, pass sealed bags, called Ijadlas, sii[)[>o.sed tocoMtain money, 
to each (Ulier— a bad substitute tor bank notes. 

the (.Tovcriiment ot imlia, shoulfl decide n[)()n sending twenty-four lakhs of 
’ ^ money couio<i at their mmt to tlie Resident, it would' stave off the 

umv siistaiuid by tde^ bill negotiarions by a double operaliou. The great 
mo IX of Laghch'iiriee iiipces which that would bring into the Nizam’s country 
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u'oukl rer?uce the premium they now bear, and brin", relatively to the See^^oon 
rui)ees, higher prices tor the Itesident’s bills on the I’l’esidencies ; and as he would 
cease to draw the rate of exchange would rise, of wliicli a [wolitablc advantage 
might be taken.” 

EN’Gr.:isrr>rAX, 20, 1854. — The following is from Hyderabad, dated 

the 5th instant : — 

‘‘ The following order has been issued by the Resident: -- 

“ ‘ The CoDrpumf N rupee having been estabJlfihed as the currcjieg in the liai- 
chare JJaoah, the Resident directs that the. troops serving in those districts for the 
future shall he paid in that coinage.' 

“ 1. he troops have hitherro been paid in the Hyderabad llagchulnee rupees. 
I do not know the rate ci.stablished for the conver.siou of these into Company’s 
rupees, but 1 presuixie the mean of the commercial value of the Company’s ruj)ees, 
whicli, 1 under.staMd, fluctuates in the districts (1 s[)oak without proof) between 
eight and twelve per cent., will be the established rate for paying the Lingsoogoor 
detaeliinents. Iftlicrate, twenty-one per cent., at which the Company pmys the 
iSub-sidiary troops and tl)e Contingent be fixed for the n'duction of the Bagchulnee 
rupees into the Com[)any’s, there will be a disparity of about nine ))er cent, in the pay- 
ment of the Idngsoogoor troops and the other portions of the Contingent, to the dis- 
advantage of the fiuaner. I’or inst anc(‘, if a j)erson j)aid at Lingsoogoor in Company’s 
rujjees in-e.scnt to the L'esident a hundred Company’s rupees for a bill on Calcutta, he 
will obtain a bill for a hundred rupees; whilst, on the other hand, if a person from 
any o(her cantonment of the Contingent present the luindred and twenty-one 
Bagchulnee rupees which he receives as the otpti valent to a hundiaal Company’s 
rupees for a hill on Cidcutta, the Resident, according to market rates, will receive 
from him a hundred and twelve rupees, and return him nine. I cannot doubt but 
that this disparity has been provided against, and tliat the yiayments in the respective 
currencies mentioned will be brought, as far as m.ay be pi’aeticable, to etpialize. 

“Sahookai’s carry ('ompany’s rtipc'os to the ]egi(;imate mint of Jlyderabud to 
be recoined into the legal currency of tlie Nizam. This 1 su])|>oso to be fact, as 
two per cent, is tpioted as the profit which is made by the transaction. This corre- 
sponds w'ith the calculation I am enalded to make from the ])roximate — not entirely 
accurate — data, which alone 1 posse.s.s. This too is a matter for consideration. 

“ 1 hear tliat in conse(|uenco of the depreciated value of the Bagchulnee 
rupees in the Haichore districts the detachment at Lingsoogoor have asked to be 
paid in Company’s ru|)ees, at the rate of twenty one percent, which h.as been 
e.stablishcd. 1 apprehend they have made a mistake-, and because 1. thirdc so I 
allow my letter, -which I should have else annulled, to go to you.’’ 

Englishman, November 1854. — Tlie following is from Hyderah.ad, the 
15th instant : — 

‘‘A report is in circulation that Bengal sends ns immediately more than fifty 
lakhs of Company’s rupees, fin" circulation in what are called the assigned 
districts. This is, of course, the beginning towards an end, and we arc anxious to 
ascertain both the de.sign atid the scheme by wdfich it is to l )0 carricid out. 1 
})resumc the extinction of our debased currency will be insisted upon as a sineepud 
non., and unless it be so the addition of another currency to those already 
numerously afloat in our market Avill only be to increase our [)erplexities.” 


Englishman, January 19, 1855. — From Hyderabad, the 7th instant : — 

“ In the assigned districts tin; collections are now being made in Com))ttny’s 
rupees. These will receive a denomination from the (Jovernnient of India, and 
they will have in the market a commercial value differing from the other. The 
one will necossaril)’- be a losing, and the other aprofitalde rate. The di.screpancy, 
which will entij^l a loss somewhere, certainly not on the bardiers, must be removed, 
as it will he prejudicial either to the Ciovermnent or to those to whom it may pay 
its money at the higher denomination. It cannot be that the (joverument means 
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simply puttinjj its money into circulation to leave it there ; some ulterioi measure 
is projected, I presume, to obviate loss ; there is no discussing tlie subject until the 
whole scheme of the (lovernment of India is known : as it stands at present it 
appears most crude. 

Lngcisiiman, April 19, 1855. — The following is from our Hyderabad cor- 
respondent : — 

1 ill recently we have had nothing but the common occurrences, which are 
too tiresome to repeat. Hut within tlie last few days events of no small im- 
portance have occurred. 

came to light some days ago that one l^urbhoo Doss, a confidential officer 
ot Burraii-ood-Deen, in his dej)artment of mint master, had debased the legal coin 
of the realm, by putting into the currency front two to four rnttees more alloy 
than he was authorized to do, making a difference at tlie minimum rate of alloy of 
two rupees tvv'elv^e annas, and at the maximum of five rupees eight annas, [ler cent. 
It appears that with this amount ol alloy the Company rupees can be profitably 
broken up to be recoined into tlie Hullee Sicca — when coined at its legal standard 
value the best curreuc}' of tlie realm ; and accordingly it is reported that Hurbhoo 
Doss carried to tlie crucible thirty-two tliousand rupees of the Company’s 
coinage. We know that political economists de|)recate nearly as much coining 
money of a superior fineness, such as shall permit of its being profitably melted 
<lown, as coinage of a debased currency. The (company’s Government in relation 
to the value ol silver does not coin money which can he melted down, to be sold 
profitablj^ as silver ; but the circumstances of the mint of Hyderabad have brought 
Its currency into that condition. It the Government of India cannot do lietter lor 
itself by the adoption ot otlier measures, would it not lie wise to reduce thci 
fineness of their currency ? 

, ^^ynh of Wunpurtee, known to you in your editorial capacity, has been 

c esu ed by the Kesident to attend at the Nizam’s capital to answer to certain 
c larges made against him : I believe two are for highway robberies ; one for seizing 
upon the neighbouring zemindaree of Gopalpet, and imprisoning Iier who held It, 
minor ; and, lastl}^ for coining base money at his mint of Seegoore. 
iVei 3 thing hero is so distorted that every question has two sides to it, of an 
almost oipial balance, and there is no speculating upon results. An incidental 
occurrence lias, however, been produced by the call of the Rajah to the capital, 
w lie 1 , r propel ly managed by the Nizam’s Government, may be of great advan- 
tage to It J lie suhoocar at W^nipurtee who conducted the niint for the Rajah, 
apprehendiMg danger to liimself, left Whinpurtee to seek for shelter (certainly 
iiruler an erronemis notion) in the cantonment of Secunderabad. He was arrested 
)> vie 1 iZcim s loverninent when within ten miles of the cariital ; and his books 

^ disclose thac almost every sahoocar of note wais con- 

cti ncc m t le coinage ol base money. It waaild lie difficult to treat this numerous 
>;)dy, m otlier respects us rcsiiectable as salioocars ordinarily are, as felons, but tlie 
fO\ein?nen. ni its own sake will vindicate its aulhoritv and repress future wrong 
by fining suitably tliese malefactors. ^ ^ ^ 

I obloquy on itself, by jriving impunity to these offenders, for that 

i ]xnut n fact would be to encourage the future perpetration of the same offimee, and 
. • ^ ^ Dnglish Government, wdiose interests are mixed upwdththo 

eoiMri e n ic . izams realm, into an interference wdiich it w^ould rather avoid, and 
to uictate a. course of measures fbr the better management of the mint.” 

iiltiiDo li'oni Hyderabad, the 2 l)tli 

iKTsoailll” l*i;idl',.vl ''" V"","' “"'''‘■'"I ''ill investigate - 

Ibjven'imi’i.l I i.itei I ' ''f'b'''' tl'■,ll l'■■■''e been made agamslliim bv the Nmani's 

b b ',1 1 '"V" *" "“'I ."I transpired regardiag 

sm t i. 1 ^ I ""“I'l ratber pTeseat Sets le 

.'( 0 , aim li I tfjall be aide to de a lerv .lavs, Ibai, speenlalieiis ” 

K It 
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Englishman, Man 111, lsr>r>. TIk^ U.»Il(>v;inu- is from H ydoialwul, rlntiMl Gili : 

“A roiiiHu.ssioii coiisisliji;;- of Major JJriiixs, ('aplain ]?arro\v and .M(>ul.vee 
Ahtnud lias been appointiHi, umler tho dina-tion and by tlie authoritv of the 
Resident, to inv('stiij!;at<^ the eliari^i's whirli have been hr(.n.uiil a<i,-ain.st the IJajah of 
Wunpiirtee hy the Nizam’s ( Jovei-miKml. '’rin* eoimnissioii sils under tlu' provi- 
sioris of an order of (he (.!our( of Diria'tors, to wliieh advm teiua' is niaile in Loin! 
Dalbonsie's tniniito of tlio twenty-sevtmlh of May one thoiisand eii;iit liundred and 
iifty-ono (extraet from pai-a.uraph forty-lirst, page thirly-nine; in tlu' Idllowing 
terms : — ‘ He (tlie Resident) will he ins1nu*ted 1o give, on every fitting occasion, 
the service of the ('oniiiigent troo|»s, and, if need he, thos(' of tin* Siil)sidiarv Force 
also, for the niaiiitenaiice of‘ tin* sovereign’s just authoi-ity. In so doing lu^ will 
exercise tJie power with which lie is vested, of jndging in eacli case of tin* fitness of 
the purpose tor wdiieli the t roops are recpiired, and (d' dc*ma,ndiiig suhseipicnt ly tin*, 
adoption of siieli measuix's as are the |)ro])er conscnpienee of liis interposition.’ 

“ ddnn'e lias been one sitting ; the Rajah of Wunpurtee does not deny (hat he 
coined money at his mint, nor tliat the Seegoor rnjx'cs, ehalh‘ng<Hl as of nnder- 
value, are of the coinage of his mint, hut he sets up tiie plea that he liad lieens(*s 
from two s(^veral JMiniste.rs for coining money, and tliat no prohibition Iroin any of 
the nnineimns Ministei's wlio in a period of many years, wdiilst he has been 
coining nioiiey ln*re, succeeded to the administi’ation, has ever been made to his 
eoining nnmey at his mint, nor objection taken to llie sort (d‘ money he was eoining. 
'Idle (|Uostion may jiossibly in\oIv<* many dilliiadt consid(‘rations. Tlu'ix* is, how- 
ever, one thing e(*rtain — tin* (lajah of M'nnpnrt(‘e will I’ceeive am])le justice, and will 
Ikivo nothing to rom[)laii) of in the proceedings taken against, him.” 


ENGLisiKNtAN, 11, 1855. — T1 tollowiiig IS (Vom Th’derabad, daled 

2i)ll IV 

‘'d'lie trial of the i{;ijah of \\ nn]mrf(‘(' is eoneInd(‘d. If(‘ has l)0(‘n convicted 
of le\’ viii.g war, (d loi'gcry. and of eoining money, and is senleinx'd to four V(‘ars’ 
imprisonment. Fnnlshmeiits, from long usage, ha\(* l)(M.‘n syslematically l^mimit, 
and it was pro])(‘r that in his ease it slnmld be ih(‘ same. 

It lias bt'en usual here to [)ay llio Snlisidlary troops in what are called 
Ragoliiiliiee rnp(‘e<, a 7 //cAo////M) 1 I lali. ( Jovindbnx, and Narainjiei Sieeas, in the jnepor- 
tion to tlie h .11 mired of twenty-live 1 lali Sieeas, thirl v-(‘ight( lovin dim x, and 1 liirty-seven 
Narainpets. d'ln* sepoys’ [lav being established in ( company’s rujK‘<*s 21 per emit, is 
allowed for the commutation of that curix‘ncy into the 1 )agcllnlm‘^•. The Ib‘sideii1 has 
witliiii tli(^ last two (U’ thre(‘ nemtlis iiistriietcd the |)aymast(*r of tin* Subsidiary Foi-<*<;» 
tliat tlie t roo|)s will licneeforward be* indise*riminately jiaid in the following ciirreiiem'S, 
at tilt* rates, in respe{*t of the ( dinniany’s rnp(*es, of tlndr assay valuation : - 

llali Sicens, for 100 Conipan 3 ''s rupees 110 11 1 

(Tovividluix, „ „ ,, ,, 110 la 5 

IS ai iiinjjct, ,, ,, „ ,, 122 .> 1 

Sigooj , ,, ,, ,, ,, 1*>2 1*1 lo 

Uiielwul, „ „ „ „ 120 C) G 

“ All accounts hero being kept in llie Sigoor and Gudwal rupees, rvhicli in the 
market I tear an e<]ual value, and prices of all eorninodilies Ix'ing lixed in llicin the 
value of a payment in any (d’ the currejicies can only be imdeislood, as to its relative 
quantity, by being reduced to the Sigoor and tliidual. The ditlerent currencies 
constantly tiuctuate as to rates of ])reniium. 1 shall adopt those -vviiich liave 
obtained this month for the basis of rny calcidation. Otlier rates of premium will 
necessarily give other results, hut tliey '"iH stand in niueh about the same pi"- 
portion to each otlier as that winch I now give. I have stated that the l roo|)s weie. 
paid 121 Bagcliulnec rupees for iOO Compaiiy’s. The premium on the Bagdiidnee 
is six per cent., and gives in Sigoor rupees 128 riqxios 4 annas. 


Halt Siccas 119 11 1 at 10 percent, is ].‘?1 10 

(xoviudbux 119 13 Sat 81 pisr cent, is 129 11 

Naraiupet 122 5 1 at 2^ per cent, is 12(! 9 


i } Hiffoor 1"2 10 to 
'jp;;n.lwal 129 6 6 


“ From the comparison of the produce of the several cuirer.cies above enumer- 
ated with that of the Bagchulnee it will be ap])arcnt that the tlove.ninicnt Ikcs 
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<lone 110 injiisfice to ils troops— iliat. in wliiclisoovcr of tlio curroncio.s tfie troojvs 
iniiy 1)0 paid, vvilh tlie exception of llie ^\al■ainpet rupees, llie troops will l)o ,Q'ainers. 

“ Company’s rupees are received in lleiar lioni the ryots at an e.xeliari^e of 21 
per cent., and disbursed to the troo|)s and departnienls stationed within those districts 
at the same rate. "Ihc commei'cial value of the (h)m)iany’s lupees is differently 
pro])ort ioned by the assay and the market; it remains to be seen what the conflict 
of those two rates may prcdiice. It was right to fix at a liigii rate the value of the 
('•ornpany’s rnjioes as the medium through which the revenues Avere to be received, 
for the accommodation of the ryofs, i^c., to preclude their sufteriiig from tlie 
fluctuations of exchange ; hut as the commercial value will not come up to 
that rate of excliange, the result, which is the effect of commerc(“, is attributed 
to a combination of the shroffs. I know that there is combination among them, 
but it ought to be understood that what is heipiently called condiination is m> 
other than a re.sult unavoidably derived from the state of commei'ce. d hat it may be 
understood whether de|ireciatioii of the ('ompany’s rupees in Iferar is the ellect of 
coiiibination or tlie natural result of the commerce of tlie, day, the rate of exchange 
between Jfombay (to pay their liills on which, the saiioocars remit Company’s 
rupees) and Iferar should be ascertainetl, and an allowance being made for con- 
veyance, insurance, interest on time, and certain small prolit, if tlnm the depreciation 
be found to l)e much beloAV this, then,' will lie some rigid to assume that there is 
combination. I’ut if the vahie of the Com|iany's rupees nearly corresiamds to the 
price of bills fixed for the day, tlien is the depreciation the natural n;sult of 
commerce. 

“ d’he iSpanish dollar, I obs<'rve from your (jiiotation of .Mr. Cranford s letter, 
was fixed by the Coviuiiment at a loAV rate : the natural result was that J)one were 
ever received in the Covermiient treasury. 'Fhe (fom|iany’s currem-y in Ifeiar has 
a big]) rate })ut Ujion it ; the conseipienee will lie that nothing but the Cojupany's 
rupee will be paid into the Covernmeiit treasuries.” 

.Mnoiusu.max, Scptc/iilcr 20, 1855.' — The followiijg is from llydei'abad, dated 
the Cdh instant : — 

“ 1 hear that the paymeuf made to the Contingent troojis at KlIich|iore in 
Company’s lupees, lieing; understood to lie under the valru' of their [lay as fiefore 
received by tliem in Jlyd('rabad rupees, is to receive correction. As it will be 
impossif)le to control the commercial value of tin' ( ‘omjiany’s i iipees, the correction 
can only come hy an additional payment to maki' up tin' delicicin'y to the ti'oops 
in (Company’s nijiees— that is, to commnie the llyderahad mjiees, in which their 
|)ay is cslahlished, into (Jompaiiy’s riijiees, not upon assay, hut u[iou an average 
commercial va luatioii .” 

Knolisuman, AvgxfiL 29, 1801.— Our own correspondent writes ns from Hy- 
deraliad, Deccan, dated lalli Atignst 

“ Idle safioocars fiere have suffered largely in flieir opium bargains. One 
considerable house is fiaukru[)t ; some have heeii .saved by ibeir corrc'spoiidouls, and 
some others are safe because they will not j>ay. A .sahoocar, Marwaree of conrsc, 
has been forging pice, which liecame twelve per cent, cheaper in a <fay, suddenly, 
and not l)y progression. This was a crnelly, a severe one, supci-added to tlie high 
price of grain to tbe day-labourer, who is pairl in pice, wliilstidl the traflic exchanges 
are made in annas, as elscwdiere, sixteen to the rupee, d’his Marwaree, by naine 
Mocdchimd, has been apprehended, and 1 hope will meet^Avith condign punish- 
ment.” 
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STATE RAILWAY AND PUBLIC LOANS. 

Enulishman, NoiHunher 13, 1802, — The following is from llytlerabiul, Dcecan, 
dated 3rd instant : — 

“ The Government of India has ordered the construction of a railroad from 
iSholapoor to Hyderabad. This will unite us to Bombay, and of a railroad from 
Hyderabad to Kudapah, otlierwise Kurpah, whicli will approximate us to Madras. 
'l''he larger portion of the community will be satislied witli this ; it remains to b»^ 
seen whether it will not give, as it ought, universal satisfaction. It will, of course, 
Irring many advantages, Imt that whicJi I take most deligiit in is that it will bring 
persons of various nations and of varied opinions to our capital, and instruct our 
people that there are other ways than their own of thinking.” 


Englishman, March 11, 1864.— From a letter dated Hyderabad, Febniai y 
2b: — “The English Government is about to construct a railroad Iretweeii 
Sholapoor and Hyderabad, and certain preparatory measures for its construction 
have already been taken. If it could be prevailed upon to commence without 
delay the construction of this road, it would be the means of providing for the 
maintenance of many j)ersons, and of saving many lives. With such an object 
in view, the Government, if it imder.stand the matter as we do here, will certainly 
not delay to give its attention to the subject. Famine and cholera are now 
raging in Berar. Jowaree, which in good seasons was as low as tifty seers 
tlie rupee, now sells at ten seers.” 


Times OK India, Novmiher 20^ 1869. — As considerable uncertainty exists in 
the public mind in regard to the project of the railway from Kulluirgato Hyderabad 
it may bo as well to state how the matter stands. 'flK! strictly political arrangt;- 
ments were completed by Sir 11. Temj)le whilst the late Nizam was living ; 
but cousiderable uncertainty still remained as to the ways and means, and the ulti- 
mate responsibilities of firotit and loss. Great progress has very recently been 
made. A recent despatch from the Duke of Argyll having laid down the principles 
on which the undertaking should bo executed and managed, active negotiatifuis 
followed between Mr. Saunders (the Hyderabad Resident) and Sir Salar Jung. 
'Fhc Nizam’s Government, we believe, are prepared to construct the line as a Slate 
affair of their own, or they would undertake it in linancial partnership with the 
Government of India. If the latter course be preferred, they offer to lend our share 
towards the capital. All these various alternative projmsals are still under tin; 
Viceroy’s consideration, with the nice questions of interest, guarantees, prolit and 
loss, control over tralllc management, and others which arise out of tJm 
primary considerations of proprietorship and right of direction. It would 
seem that under any circumstances the making of the railw’ay will not in' 
given out on contract. One of our Bombay contractors recently niadf 
application to be allowed to tender for part of the work, but was iidbrim d 
that it would be constructed departmentally. ff'he Chief Engineer of llm 
Public Works Department under the Hyderabad Resident, jdajor Meaile 
'Madras Staff Corp.s), with one or two experienced professional subordinati s, 
is now surveying the route, and he expects to be entrusted — under the general 
control of the Supreme Government, P.W.I). — with the entire work. This officer 
is one who makes it hi.s study to accomplish great ends with a minimum c.f 
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means, as may be seen in his plans for the cotton railway from Khangaum to join 
the Gr. 1. P. For the Hyderabad line his rough e.stimate fell far short of a crore of 
rupees, being a little ovei’ £7,000 per mile, broad gauge. The Nizam’s engineers 
can have nothing to do with the work. Not one of them — unless it might be the 
European Principal of his Elngineering College — would as yet be of any use in 
works of this kind. The financial questions named above are still under negotiation, 
Imt tills will not interfere with the progress of the work, as they will be settled 
long before the surveys and other preliminaries are completed. Everything now 
promises well for the line to Hyderabad, and Sir Salar Jung has fully met the 
v iews of tlie Resident so far as the arrangements have proceeded. 


ThMKS OF India, Januaru 20, 1870 . — Tfie fiaitwny to Chanda , — “ From 
Colonel R. Strachey, R. E., OHiciating Secretary to tlie Government of India, 
Public Works Department, to the Chief Commissioner of the. Central Provinces, 
dated 3rd January 1870. 

“ I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your Officiating Secretary’s 
No. 29—, dated 6th December 1869, submitting a minute by yourself, proposing to 
undertake the survey of a line of railway from the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
to Chanda and thence to some point on the Godavery below the 3rd barrier ; the 
construction of such a lino being advocated in the special interest of the coal of 
Chanda, the cotton of Ilinganghat, and the forests of Aheree, as well as with a view 
to the connection of the Godavery navigation with Central and Western India. 

“ 2. The importance of these several objects is fully reco^gnized by the Govern- 
ment of India, and althougli the available information as to the extent of the 
( ffianda coal fields and the probable yield is still imperfect, there appears to be 
good ground for the expectation that the construction of a cheap railway in this 
direction, at least as far as the coal fields, will l)e justified, 'i'hc Governor General 
in Council is therefore pleased to sanction the employment of the officers whose 
services are stated to be available for surveying and investigating this project, and 
drawing up an estimate of the probable cost of carrying it out. The first object of 
the survey should be a line of railway as far as the coal fields, but if the time will 

admit of it and vou have officers available the Governor General in Council will not- 
»/ 

object to your extending the surveys as far as the 3rd barrier of tlic Godavery. 

“ 3. The information vvliich is at present before the Government of India is not 
sutliciently complete to enable the course of the line to be indicated with any 
iwevnsion, but it is evident tliat Hingunghat, as a great cotton mart, and the chief 
collieries of the Chanda district, are obligatory points. And since Hingunghat is 
to l)e on the line, the map shows that Wurdlia, as recommended by you, should 
probably be the point of junction with the Great Indian l^eniusula Railway, in order 
that the cotton may have as direct a route to Bombay as is consistent with 
keeping down to the lowest the total mileage of new railway to be constructed. 

“ i. The precise point where the coal-field sliould be entered cannot be named 
until more certain knowledge has been attained of the extent and locality of the 
coal, measures of the district. If the coal found near the town of Chanda is suffi- 
cient in quality and quantity to meet all demands on it, the line might go there ; if 
Googoose is the more favourable locality for coal working, the line should go 
to this place. Again, if works at the three sites where coal has been found, viz., 
Chanda, Googoosg and Bullurpoor, are likely to find simultaneous employment, 
it will be a matter for consideration how the main line should be carried so 
as to serve all the localities in the most convenient manner, and whether 
branches would be needed or not. Pos,sibly the coal from the Googoose pits might 
be brought down the river to Btdlarpoor, if an extension of the line to that place 
was desirable. 

“ o. Beyond the coal-fields the main object of the line would be to give a 
eortnection with the navigable portion of ti»e Godavery, and thus open out a route 
ior the expot;|, the produce of the Central Provinces to the sea and to 
!i:c Madras Presidency. 
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“6. The possibility of an eventual junction with Hyderabad should be also 
kept in view in considering the general direction of tlie line near Chanda. When 
the line frotn the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to Hyderabad is constructed, a 
jiiilction from Chanda to (Hyderabad would give the means of distributing 

coal all over the southern [)art of Deccan and the northern portion of the 

Madras lines, a matter of the greatest economical importance. Such a junction, 
if crossing tlie Pranheita river near Chanda, might, it is believed, be carried 
through some of the best cotton districts in the Nizam’s territories, and from it tlie 
communication to the Godavery might perhaps be made on the right bank of the 
river. These points call for careful consideration. 

“7. In any event it m.ay be concluded that W^urdah, Hingnnghat, and the 
neighbourhood of Chanda will be on the line. Between Wurdali and Hingunghat 
there exists a road 21 miles long, and for the most part bridged and metalled. A 
line drawn south-east from Hingunghat strikes at a distance of 12 miles the 
southern road to Chanda, which is partially metalled and bridged. If, then, the levels 
and curves of these roads can be adapted to any suitable kind of railway, and il’ 
they possess sufficient width for a single cartway and a single railway track, the 
expense of the embankment of the land, and possibly some of the bridges, will be 

saved. Nor is this the only advantage to be gained by utilizing the road, for all 

materials can be carted to the works at less cost, and existing branch roads 
will act as feeders to the railw'ay, while such commerce as the construction of 
the present road has created in the villages in its neighbourhood will form the 
nucleus of an expanding trade. So far, therefore, as present information extends, 
there seems ground for inquiry wdiether the line of the road should .not be followed 
where practicable. 

“ 8. It is possible that this condition might necessitate the adoption of a 
narrow gauge, and it is almost certain that the bridges would, if utilized, not bear 
the weight of a broad gauge locomotive. Considering the absolute necessity for 
economy of first cost in the construction of railway by the State, the question of 
the gauge cannot be finally decided without reference to the comparative cost of 
different gauges. But it is so certain that the economy in the use of a gauge of 
say 3 feet 6 inches over that of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway will be very 
great, that the (jovernor General in Council has little doubt of its superiority in this 
case, whether the width and circumstances of the existing road render such a 
limit necessary or not. The line, therefore, where it deviates from the road, 
might be located with sharp curves, and the whole designed for a 3 feet 
6 inches gauge, but an alternative estimate for a 5 feet G inches gauge rail- 
way for low speed on the same location shotild be also framed. In the esti-“ 
mate for the narrow gauge the special arrangements proposed for the transfer 
of coal and other goods at Wurdah should be included, and their details ex- 
plained. On this subject the Governor General in Council will only further 
remark that the cost of shifting goods at a junction is an absolute amount which 
may be determined for each article, and balanced against the saving which might 
result from the use of a narrow instead of a broad gauge for a given number of miles, 
and that mechanical means can be adopted for reducing the cost of transhipment of 
any particular kind of traffic to a minimum. 

“ 9. It may be added that the coal traffic on the Great Indian Peninsula Kail- 
way will probably be mainly to supply the wants of the eastern portions of the Great 
Indian Peninsula system of lines, and can hardly develop into a very large business. 
The main demand on the Chanda coal will, so far as an opinion can now be formed, 
eventually be for the railways of the central and southern portions of tlie Deccan and 
Madras, and attention should from the outset .be given to this feature of the question. 

“ 10. It should be impressed on the officers entrusted with the investigation 
of this scheme that the greatest economy must be studied in designing this railway 
for the special wants that it is desired to supply. The expected traffic is not a 
highly organized one, comprising passengers of many grades in society, but that 
of a few staple articles of produce requiring little special accommodation, and the 
principles embodied in the general instructions to officers employed in drawing 
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up projects for State Railways are entirely applicable to this line. The road and 
subway must be good and substantial, while all elaborate buikling.«i and expensive 
works may be po.stponed until the development of the country and of its trade has 
made their construction desirable.” 

Times of India, February 4, 1870 . — Railway from Gulburgah to Hydera- 
bad . — Sir Salar Jung has ju.st given another proof of the enlightened spirit in 
wduch he administers the affairs of the Nizam’s dominions. He has sanctioned 
the construction of a line of i-ailway from Gulburgah to Hyderabad, and a pro- 
clamation has been issued in the Persian tongue inviting contributions. All who 
wish well to the Sirkar are a-sked to a.ssist in providing the necessary capital. This 
can be done in two ways— either as a loan to the Nizam’s Government, or by sub- 
scribing for shares. In the former case interest w'ill be paid at the rate of six per 
cent, per annum ; in the latter, five per cent, will be guaranteed, besides a propor- 
tionate share of the net profits. Punctuality of payment may be safely reckoned 
upon, as the funds will be drawn from the four lakhs annually accruing, as a 
minimum, from the Berars while under British management. The line will, of 
course, be constructed b}'' English engineers appointed- by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, but who will be required every six months to submit to the Sirkar a 
full account of income and outlay. These accounts wdll also be laid before the 
British Government, who will choose certain of the shareholders to examine and 
report upon them. Whatever suggestions these representatives may think proper 
to make will receive due consideration. 

A shareholder who wishes to dispo.se of his interest in the undertaking must 
first give notice of such desire to the Sirkar, which reserves to itself the power of 
granting or withholding |»ermission to do so. Neitlier can shares be transferred 
without previous notification. The total amount of capital re<|uired is estimated at 
.£1,150,000, the decision having been given in favour of the broad gauge system, 
thougli the narrow gauge is preferred throughout Europe as being equally safe, 
and very much cheaper both to lay down and to work. The reason, of course, is 
to be found in the unwise preference given in this country to the broad gauge, bur, 
it does seem rather bard upon the Nizam’s Government that it should be not only 
constrained — no matter how gentle the pi’cssiire — to embark upon an undertaking 
for which it entertains the slightest possible sympathy, but also to incur an e.\- 
penditure that might have been avoided had the British Government only displayed 
a little more sagacity a few years ago. — L'nylivhman, January 31. 


PioNREU, February 15, 1870. — 77/(5 Optminy of the Khamgaon Railway . — The 
ceremonial at the opening of the Khamgaon Railway on the 3i’d March will be a 
somewhat imposing affair. Captain Gharaier’s Battery of Artillery has been ordered 
from Aurungabad to Khamg.-ion, and will arrive there probably on the 24th instant ; 
<'olonel Howker’s regiment (3rd Cavalry Hyderabad Contingent) from Hingolee 
is e.\p(>cted on the 25th ; and Colonel Wyndham’s regiment (Infantry) from 
Ellichpore on the 2(»th. Sir Salar Jung was at Hingolee on the 11th. He 
will be acconq/aniod to Khamgaon, it is said, by 500 of his Arabs. It is arrang/id 
that the \hceroy, the Resident, and Sir Salar Jung will pay a visit to Akola also, 
but it has not jet been (hsfinitelv settled whether they will visit Akola in the first 
instance, proceeding thence to Khamgaon, or vice versa. At Akola the Commis- 
sioner’s Cutcherry will be used for the accommodation of the Viceregal party. Sir 
Salar .lung’s Camp will be between the town and the Civil Lines, and the Resident’s 
t’amj) l/etween the (k/mrnissioner’s Cutcherry and tlie Akola Club. At Khamgaon 
Lord .Mayo will be accommodated in the new Cutcherry, which has been very 
t.astefully j/repared for his reception. Mr. Morris, Chief Commissioner, Central 
l*rovinc<5S, will probably accompany the V'icerov from Jubbulpore. A number of 
civil officers are e.xpected from Ivhandei.sh, and the whole of the officers of the 
Bvrar Coramissiau have been granted leave of ahsence for the purpose of being 
present. ° 
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TimeI of India, Febnmry 17, 1870.— 7’At’ limlway to Goolburga. — From the 
Consulting Engineer for Railways, dated 12th January. 

Submits a report for his inspection of the unopcn line of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway between Sholapoor and Raichore. 

Resolution by the Government of Bombay. 

The line to Goolburga can be opened for passenger and goods traffic on the 
1st February 1870. The speed of passenger trains should be restricted till the 
fencing is complete and the liruj thoroughly boxed up, to an average of 15 miles 
an hour. It has given Government pleasure to note the remarkable (trogresa of the 
works between bholapoor and Goolburga during the last three months. The 
arrangements made by the A.^ent, and the energy and vigour with wliich the 
works were carried out by the Resident and Assistant Engineers, have been most 
creditable. * * ** 

A copy of the Consulting Engineer’s report should be sent to the Secretary 
of State, w'hose attention should be drawn to the obstructive .spirit displayed bv 
the contractor’s agent for the works south of Goolburga, and also to the delays in tlie 
preparation of the iron-work for the Krishna bridge. Government direct the Agent 
to take all legal steps in hi.s povv'cr to secure the vigorous pro.secution of the 
works on Contract No. 19, and to serve notice on Mr. lira}^ that if the work.s are 
not finished by the date to which his contract has been extended, the works will be 
carried on at his expense by the Company’s olHeer.s, and he will be proceeded against 
for all lo.sses sustained by rea.son ofhis failure to coui|)lete his contract within the 
stipulated period. 

Times of India, November 14. 1871. — We believe there is good ground for the 
statement just made to the effect that the determination duly arrived at to 
construct the Nizam’s State Railway on the new economical principle of light rails 
and narrow gauge has at the eleventh hour been reversed. But a.s the policy of 
the Government of India in regard to its new railway sy.stein is lirml}' e.stablished, 
we may yet hope that tiiis recent aberration will be recovered from, and that the 
Hyderabad line will yet lie constrticted on the mrxlern method. 'I’o depart from 
this settled plan, either in regani to (»ur own or Native State railways, is really to 
perpetuate the break of gauge and in a way that will cause endless trouble. Uidess 
the comprehemsive plan witli which Lord Mayo started .shall be tam[)ered with in 
the Deccan for a pusillanimous excuse, or in Ra,ipootana for the convenience of the 
salt traffic, the new system would gradually absorb the old by the intei-position 
of the third rail; and the spare light rolling stock of the Nizam’s line wouhl 
before 1885 be regularly travelling to Poona. If we are to begin thrusting 
the present cumbrous and ruinous system right and left into Native 
States, all chance of a gradual appro.ximation to uniformity will be lost. 
It does not look well, just when the one strong section of our railway system, 
the East Indian, is breaking down, tor us to thus inflict a co[>y of it on Native 
States, either because they can be made to i)ay for it, or, because of our silly 
apprehensions about them, we arc not content with a method of getting into 
their territory ten times more effectual than any we now have. Is it the wretched 
Abdoola’s dagger that has changed the gauge of the Hyderabad railway, and 
inflicted a needless million of expense on the Nizam’s State? After the official 
countenance that ha.s been given to Dr. Hunter’s crude notion.s and glaring 
anachronisms about the “ rebel camp on the frontier,” there need be no suTprise 
if the scale has been turned by the childish argument just indicated. Be that as 
it may, we are glad to find for the credit of Colonel >L S. Trevor that he cannoi, 
he held responsible for this i*eactionary step in the matter of the Hyderabad lino. 
This last vacillation occurred before the new Under-Sectetary had time to join 
the Simla State Railway Department. 

Times of India, tlune 10, 1872. — In a recent issue we pointed out that 
very often in the dealings of our Supreme rulers with Native States scant 
measure of justice and consideration is meted out to them, and that thereby our 
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trne imperial prestige is lowered. One illustration of this dispositiorf' we cited 
was the apparently one-sided arrangement come to Avith H. H. the Nizam regard- 
ing the railway now under construction by the liritish D. P. W. in his dominions, 
for which he Inis been made not only to gi^'e up all the required land to British 
jurisdiction in peu’petuity, hut also to provide all the capital, and guarantee all the 
interest. 

In connexion with this subject, some paragraphs have been recently goingthe 
round of our oontemjiovaries regarding the alleged or threatened veto placed by the 
Siiju eine Goveniment on an appointment made by the Nizam, of a European gentle- 
man to inaniAge the financial aftairs of this railway company, which has been locally 
formed by 11. E. Sir Sabir Jutig to furnish to the British Government the requisite 
capital for the undertaking in direct furtherance of their expressed wishes. We 
have made .some impiiries .as to the truth of these reports, and have met with state- 
ments of a sntHciemly startling ntiture. For the present we suppress details, as we 
understand the matter is engaging the attention of Lord Northbrook ; and Ave 
h.ave much confidence tlnit his decision ivill be such as to supersede the neces.sit.y 
ot. our taking it]) tiie matter more ftdly, 

Sullice it to say that tlie Calcutta authorities, not 'content with getting the 
ca|)ital of the rail\A^ay provided ready to li.and by the Nizam’s Government, issued, 
as we are credibly infonne.d, an order to that. Prince, before Lord Northbrook's 
arrival in India, calling on him to cancel the, appointment of a European gentleman 
<Af experience, Avho has been emploA'ed hy Sir Salai’ Jung to organize the affairs of 
the railway company on a, Eui’opean model, ami in sueh a manner as to protect 
the interests ol the .shar(.'.holders bv arranging a regular system of sliare 
certificates and accounts, and promptly paying to them their dues in the sha]>e 
of guaranteed interest and otlier matters, Avhieli tlic ordinary constitution 
of a natii’e Goveniment treasury renders it nnahle to cope Avith. More- 
over, sve learn that the a])pointment had been originally made under 
the full apjiroval of the llesident, Air. Gaiinders, Avho.se ready sanction in such a 
case was surely ordy nutural, looking to all the ciicumstances. d'liere is, hoAA'e.A’cr, 
it appears, a treaty of last century Avhicli makes the consent of the “ C.k)mpanA’’.s 
Government” necessary in order to Itnropeans being employed by the Nizam’s 
Government. W’e are assured that, this treaty, tbough sought to he disinterred on 
the I'lresent occasion for the purpose of stO])|)iiig Sir Salar filing’s career of 
progress, heirs clearly on the face of it that its sole end and aim Avas the Avliolly 
dilferent and temporary purpose of eoinpassiiig tlie discharge, and prcA'cnting 
tlie rc-engagement of French military odicers then in the Nizam’s army. 
J'iven putting out of aci’.onnt how times have changed since the day,s of the bril- 
liant Haymond and the making of that treaty, Ave cannot hut hold that the sanc- 
tion of the British representative at Hyderabad, which it apjiears Avas duly obtained, 
Avas sufficient. iM'en if not, that the exercise of the obsolete right of dissent by 
the ('aleiitta authorities — if such right of dis.sent to the act of their oAvn officer exists — 
could ill the pre.scnt instance be justified by no argninent. That a British GoA'ern- 
inent .should he found laying a prohibition on flie employment of an Fhiglishmaii 
by a .Native State, for the peaceful purpose of introducing an English system of 
aeeunnts must in any case ajipear sufficiently noA'ol and startling; and it surelv 
Avould need very strong counter-considerations in order to render such action 
<left*,nsible. But instead of any counter-considerations cxi.sting in the ease moav 
under re\iew, it Avould appear as if every consideiatimi of fair [day and expe- 
diency demanded the removal of any such restriction on the Nizam’s 'Government 
in tills case, narnoly, in the manageinent hy it of the A’ery ciqiital Avhich it had, 
from public spirit or under “ moral [iressure,” agreed to [irovide fur expenditure 
on Avliat is A’irtiially a British undertaking. 

The Government of India must surely feel th.at the regulation of the complex 
affairs of a joint stock company to the forrmition of Avliich they have committed 
the Nizam’s XJovernraent cannot be efficiently carried out Avithout the aid of some 
European officer. And it is surely not too much to say tliat the good faith and 
honour of the Supreme Government should be considered pledged to the support 
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of the Nfzam’s Minister in all his arrangements necessary for furnishing this rail- 
way capital, for which he consented to become responsible only on the urgent 
representations of the British Government. It may safely be assumed that His 
Excellency would never have so become responsible had he dreamed that the 
British Government would be on the watch to thwart the railway company when- 
ever formed, and to discredit the undertaking with the shareholders by prohibiting 
his employing “any European” (for we bedieve the threatened veto extends to all 
Europeans) for its management, — nay, fui’ther, by requesting him to befool himself 
before his own subjects by dismissing from his service the conlideutial officer whom 
he had just employed under the sanction of the British Resident at his Court, It can 
well be imagined what must be the feelings with which a high-minded and generous 
native ruler like Sir Salar Jung must view such a requital of his strenuous efforts 
at seconding the British Government in its objects and policy. CFnlcss all 
apprehension of similar checkmating action in the future be promptly removed, 
which we trust Lord Northbrook will effect, can the consequence be otherwise 
than altogether to deter Native States from co-operating with us in schemes of 
advancement and progress ? 

The present consequence of the rumoured adverse action of Government 
regarding this appointment is that the railway shares are just now selling 
at 20 per cent, discount, rej)resenting a most unjustifiable loss inflicted on 
the trusting shareholders. Further, as calls un<ler such circumstances cannot 
be realized, Sir Salar Jung is, we hear, actually reduced to pay the British Go- 
vernment the amounts of its monthly indents for expenditure on the line now in 
pvogi-ess from his own treasury. Can the Secretaries at Calcutta, or whatever 
autiiorities have ma<fe this miiddle, fail to perceive that such a wide range of in- 
terests (were it oidy the pecuniary ones) will be affected by any aggressive action 
in this case as will prevent this matter being so readily hushed to rest as has 
usually been tlie case witli grievances of Native States in times past? 

in a time of profound ])eace, and in dealing with an ally of unswerving loyalty 
like tlie Nizam, what can be alleged as a reason for fbrl)idding liim the services of 
our countrymen ? We would rej)el the idea tliat the Foreign Office can stoop to 
the meanness of lieing jealous lest complete success, should attend the Minister in 
the carrying out of the very scheme whicli lie generously undertook at their own 
urgent instance. Wc abs.>lutely refuse to entertain the notion that any British 
adruinistrators would be better pleased if he should fail in producing tlie required 
capital, — if this railway, which they h,ave urged on him, were to become the 
cause of financial embarrassment to our ally. If Mephistopheles had a seat 
in the suiireme executive, that .accorniilished politician might suggest such a course 
with the malevolent object of m.aking the Nizam once more the debtor of the 
Government of India, so that, his creditor perhaps proving remor.selcss, -as on 
a former memorable occasion, another assignment of territory might be finally 
extorted from him, Verily some will fie driven to imagine all these possibilities 
passing in review before the mind of “ Our Faithful Ally,” whoso past e.xpcrience 
of the Government of India is that of a relentless creditor, wlio mercile.ssly 
piled uj) .against him charges for the Hyderabad Contingent of 40 lakhs per 
atmum, charges which its own subsequent reduction of its cost to 20 lakhs 
proved to have been quite unjustifiable, and regarding whose pecuniary dealings 
with our ally Colonel Davidson, the Resident, has put on record the following 
statement : — “The wonder clearly is that, instead of owing only 43 laklns of 
Company’s rupees at the end of 50 years of such a system, our claim did not 
render the Nizam hopelessly insolvent.” 

Thus far we have noticed this question of our Government’s refusal to allow 
the appointment of a European account officer at Hyderabad, not from any desire 
to deal out censure to any one at this stage. Though we are pretty certain that 
the attempt was made to enforce the veto, yet as the point is, we understand, 
again referred to Government, we have no occasion to reflect on any particular 
authority as yet, nor have ^ve any right to look for any other than a fair and 
just decision. If Lord Northbx'ook’s attention is once fairly drawn to tlie 
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matter it cannot slip past him comparatively unnoticed. It is an opportunity 
which gives him a special opeuing to prove, at the outset of his career, 
his regard for the just interests of Native States, and to evince his desire that, 
according to the spirit of the Royal promise, which he quoted with so much 
loyal spirit, they be strong and prosperous, and to give them the much-needed 
assurance that jealousy of their strength and prosperity is HOfapart of the policy 
which lie will allow to emanate from his Foreign Office. This invaluable seiwice, 
not so much to the Native Princes of India as to the British Empire itself, we look 
confidently to Lord Northbrook to perform. 

Times of India, October 7, 1874. — The Hyderabad State Railway will he 
opened to the public to-morrow, and preparations are being made for celebrating 
an event which is a triumph of peace with tiic princely rejoicings formerly reserved 
for the cruel victories of war. Every exertion has been made by the Engineer 
in charge to hurry forward the completion of the line, so as to allow the opening 
ceremony to take place before the advent of the Ramzan, or fasting month, com- 
mencing on the null instant, which would have prevented Sir Salar Jung and the 
other Mussulman notabilities of the State from being present or from taking any 
part in the accompanying entertainments. For a moment, however, it appeared as 
if tlie inanguration of the line would Jiavo to lie deferred. A consideralile slip 
occurred ten days ago in a large embankment halfway down the line, which at 
first excited apprehension as to the [wssihle elfeet the accident might Iiave on the 
opening of the railway liy the appointed date. Fortunately, however, all alarm on 
that score has been removed by the celerity with which the damage has been 
repaired. 

Invitations to the ceremony and subsequent festivities have been issued by the 
great Minister of the Nizam with a liberal hand. The whole civil and military 
community' of Secunderabad, the civil officers of Berar, the chief officials of 
the G. I. P. and Madras Railways, and a number of ottice-holders of various sorts 
and degrees from Madras, Poona, and Bombay, have all been invited to come and 
enjoy the hospitality of Sir Salar Jung. On the Bombay side a special train will 
leave this city to-day, starting about an hour before the regular train. It will 
arrive at Begumpett — the point of junction of t he city and cantonment branches — 
at 4 P.M. on Thursday. To accommodate tlie exfiected guests, or at least a 
portion of them, a number of tents have been pitched in the public gai’dens which 
Sir Salar Jung recently presented to the city of Hyderabad. Tents have been fitted 
up for lialf the number of guests invited, it being assumed that a considerable 
number will put up with friends in and around the cantonment. The Resident 
has undertaken, we believe, to provide for all the ladies who conic frem a distance. 

The following is a general sketch of the programme to be followed. On Thurs- 
day afternoon Sir Salar Jung, accompanied by a large number of the nobility 
and most influential men in the city, and by the Resident with his staff, will leave 
the Hyderabad terminus, and run up the line, to the cantonment terminus at 
Trirnuigherry. No ceremony will take place there, but the furthest point of the 
permanent way having been reached, a return will be made to Begumpett to meet 
the guests expected by the special train. The united party will then triumphantly 
sweej) with flying colours into the Hyalerabad terminus, when the formalities of 
declaring the line open will be gone through. In the evening there will be a large’ 
dinner i)arty, to’which .S50 guests ar.' invited, in the public gardens, and that will 
be followed by a magnificent display of fireworks ..from the eminence immediately 
overlooking the grinuids. Wficn the Commander-in-Chief visited Secunderabad in 
February last a miniature fort was erected on the summit of the commanding posi- 
tion, and its mud bastions and battlements were liglited up at night with a blaze 
of fireworks ; a hui ricane of crackers and a cyclone of rockets produced a lifelike 
representation of the manner in which Magdala was stormed. The stronghold 
survived the assault which was then delivered against it, and on the present auspici- 
ous occasion it will once more be called on to do duty, and reproduce the most 
exciting- features of a successful attack. But this time tlie siege will be of a 
8 8 
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purely emblematical character, and the real assault will l)e delivered on Hy- 
derabad dirt and Hyderabad fanaticism, both of which will be swept in headlonj;- 
rout into the muddy waters of the Moosey by the irresistible cliarge of Pember- 
ton’s iron horse. On Saturday there Avill be a large dinner party at Sir Salar 
Jung’s, where upwards of two hundred guests will be entertained. The two other 
cliief noblemen of the State, Shums-ul-Umra and V’icar-ul-Umia, will also give 
dinner parties, but for only sixty guests each, there not being room to aeconi- 
modate a larger number in the houses of those noblemen. On Monday there will 
be a picnic at the Meer Alum tank, the beautiful sheet ot water lying cml)o- 
soraed among low rocky hills about two miles south of the city. On this lake 
are a small paddle steamer and a steam screw laumdi belongijig to Sir Salar Jung. 
These vessels will be brought into requisition to convey the party to a slnuly 
grove situated at the head of the lake, where refresliments will Ik; stjrvod. 'riie 
day’s entertainment will wind up with a ball at tlie Residency. On Wednesday the 
special train will return, doubtless carrying back with it the luilk of the guests 
from a distance. Those, however, who choose to stay longer with their friends 
may do so, the rettirn tickets being availal)le up to the end of the month. 

The great work which from to-morrow will establish direct railway 
communication between the most splendid city of the Deccan and Bombay 
has been cotistnicted at tlio solo cost of the Nizam’s Government. Sir Salar 
Jung appropriated a million sterling of the State funds for the juirpose, and 
our Government undertook to carry out the work tliiough its own officers. .'V 
subsidiary railway system on the metre gauge, planned by Mr. Johnson, C.K., is, 
we believe, determined upon, and it will act as a feeder to tlie main line now 
finished. The State railway has, as Mr. Molesworth, the Consulting Engineer to 
the Government of India for State Railways, pointed out, considerable political and 
commercial importatice. The cause of order and good government, for Avhich the 
administration of Sir Salar Jung has done so much, cannot fail to {U’ofit by tlie 
establishment of regular and rapid communication between Hyderabad and the 
rest of the country. ’I'liere is a large trade already between the Nizam’s 
territory and that of our Government, cotton, sugar, oils and grain being largely 
exported, Mdiile the Hyderabadees import our goods to the amount of .£400,000 
a year. Without doubt the imports and exports will bt‘ largely increased by the 
facilities which the new railway will afford. The length of the line is about one 
hundred and twenty miles, which include.s a bram-h some six miles long. ’I'he 
material for the permanent way was origipally brought out for the Great Southern 
of India Railway, but when it was decided to construct that line on the metre 
gauge the iron woi k was handed over to the Nizam’s railway. The broad gauge 
Avas preferred for this line, because it was considered desirable to work it through 
the agency of the G. I. P. Raihvay Company, and a break of gauge Avould, of course, 
under such circumstances have been highly inconvenient. It is to he hoped that 
this useful and important line, running through a fertile country, and connecting 
a great city of large population and considerable Avealth Avith the system of Indian 
railways, will escape the common fate of such enter[)rises in this country, and pay 
a dividend on the capital invested in it. But whether it turns out a tinancial succe.ss 
or not it will prove to be a great public benefit, and we cannot conclude these brief 
remarks without expressing our best wishes for the prosperity of the Nizam’s State 
Railway. 

Times of India, October 12, 1874. — Opmmf/ of the Nizam’ s State Eailimy . — 
Festivities at Hyderabad. — The following is .from our special correspondent, dated 
Hyderabad, 9th October : — 

“Yesterday morning at daybreak the special train Avhich left Bombay at 
1 p.m. on Wednesday Avith the guests invited to be present at the opening of the 
Nizam’s State Railway entered the Nizam’s territories, and arrived at Shahabad 
at 7 a.m. The third-class waiting-room at the station liad been ncAvly paved, 
whitewashed, and decorated with flags and evergreens. An excellent breakfast 
was hospitably provided for all the guests by the Nizam’s Government. At 9-30 
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iJie train started for Waddi junction, wliere the new line begins. The engine was 
gaily decorated with particoloured flags .and fresh-cut flowers and evergreens, 
'['he morning was very tfesh and cool, and all tlie guests, whose numbers had now 
been consider.ably augmented by accessions horn .Berar, Madras, and elsew'here, 
\vere in excellent health and spirits notwithstanding the fatigue of travelling all nigfit. 

“ Waddi junction is as yet incomplete ; it will, no doubt, shortly be a very tine 
station, but at present some heaps of building .stone and a few huts built of palm- 
leave.s are about all that tlie casual eye can observe. The country itself for the 
fir, St 20 or 30 miles along the new line is flat and not very fertile. The soil is black, 
and rarely more than five or six indies in depth, the limestone foundation cropping 
up every fevv hundred yards. Dotted over the plain are villages built of this lime- 
stone, and presenting a somewhat formid.ahie appearance, with walls .and bastions 
which they have inlierited from the warlike past. In nearly every village there is a 
round tow'er, dovditless to serve as a citadel, and some of the larger /yazMw.s are pro- 
tected by loopholed bastions. These fortilications, which one sees in every direc- 
tion all over the vast plain, so admirably adapted for cavalry raids, speak eloquently 
of the times when the Mahratta horse swept the Deccan muler chiefs who 
were half icings half brigands. These villages could only be taken by artil- 
lery or by escalade. Chittapore station, the first which we come to on the line, 
is built of the limestone of the cmmtry in a very pretty style. The verand.'di 
and flat roof of the India bungalow has been treated with (lothic or, more correctly, 
Karly English, art feeling. The flat-jiointed arches and other details do credit to 
the taste of Mr. John Bell, who is, vvitli rea.son, suspected of liie design. The interior 
is covered with cliunam of snowy whiteness, and liard as in.arble, the superahound- 
ing limestone of this region yiehliug the matmial. I may here mention that the 
next three stations are also built of limestone, and are on the same ground))lan as 
that at Chittapore, hut the details are classic instead of (lothic. They are all alike 
excellent specimens of masonry work, and far superior to the stations which we see 
eksewhcrc in India, or indeed on our Englisli lines. In every case comfortable 
quarters are jirovided in .adjacent buildings for the station-masters. 

“ As the train drew up to the Cliittapon* station numbers of the inhabitants 
ran out to see the unwonteil sight. Men, women, and children regarded tlie train 
with wonder, their open mouths showing at once tlioir inagnitieent teetli and tiieir 
admiration. A .small body of police irregulars — line men, but not overdrilled — 
drew u{) on the platform, and scrutinized the carriages to see Cafitain Dobbs, the 
Judicial Su)HMinteiulent of Railways, who had taken charge of all the arrangements 
fiom Sliahaltad onwards. Having at length spied him, they looked nervously 
at one another, and were (svidently at .a loss as to the proper course to take when 
they saw the gri'al; sahib I'or the first time in a railway carriage. 'I’liey fidgeted 
with their sabres, and appeared inclined to draw, but tlio Jemadar suddenly 
recollecting himself gave the order to salute, wdiich every man did after his 
own impression of what a real Europe salute is. Chittapore contains some 
»i,(M)0 inhahitants within its fortification, without mentioning tlie pariahs, who 
• Iwell in leat-huilt lints outside. A Native Christian community is here still to 
1)0 lound, wiio.se origin dates back to the time when the Portuguese mission- 
aries ])ros(iyliz( d with such zeal and success under the impulse communicated by 
the genius o[ St. Francis Xavier. In a little graveyard a (Christian emblem of 
the Cross testilies to the ia.ith wiiiiii these native follow'ers of Christ have kept from 
extinction lor two hundred years. The po|julHtion in this region and onwards for 
miles is obviously sparse .and poor. The cattle are thin «rid not numerous. At 
Seram there i.s a handsome stone .bridge of twelve sqjans, each of forty 
feet. Tile station is imfinished. Tiie village appears to be pretty 
extensive, and is walled and hastisnod. We can see more trees than house's 
within the walls, which are rapidly falling to ruin. The soil hereabouts 
bccome.s riclier, and for the finst time wo passed a field surrounded by 
hedges, but it was a solitary one. A hospital has been erected at Seram by the 
Nizam s Gov’ernment for the railway servants, as well as for the natives generally. 
It is said that the jealousy ot the jugheerdars has prevented the establishment of 
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similar Hospitals at the other stations along the line. The railway passes for the 
most part through their properties, and the conservative instincts of these semi- 
independent chiefs are as strongly pronounced as those of the proudest barons of 
Europe ever were. 

“ A few miles before reaching Illapore, which is 40 miles from Sliahabad, 
the character of the country begins to change — grass and brushwood taking the 
place of arable land. Further on we leave the black soil and the limestone 
behind us, and begin the ascent to the Hyderat)ad j)latean. Trap rock completely 
supersedes the limestone. Just at this part of the line the carriages oscillated 
considerably, owing to the curves and twists which here abound, the object of the 
engineers begin to avoid steep gradients. 

“ Tandoon is a large place, witli a broad ditch surrounding the half-ruinous wall. 
Trees in tliis part of the country are more numerous, and as we ascend the ghats 
jungle appears. It was found vor}' difficult to collect workmen to cut a way for 
the line through the jungle, which is not healthy, and is very difficult to traverse. 
Special arrangements had to be made for the commissariat of such men as could be 
induced to undertake the work, and the whole ojteration severely taxed the patience 
of the engineers in charge. As seen from the railway carriage, these ghats though 
not so bold as those west of Poona are better wooded, and almost as picturesque, 
though not so grand. Here and there we get glimpses of park-like glades of 
considerable beauty. As we approach the plateau of the Deccan the scenery 
reminds us of the Surrey hills. 

“ At Illampalli, 77 miles from Sliahabad, a triuirqdial arch was erected, and 
most hospitable arrangements were made for the refreshment of His Highness’s 
guests. Continuing our journey across tlie Hyderabad taldc-land, we leave the 
valley of the Cogna, which we have hitherto followed, and take that of the Moosey 
towards Hyderabad as far as Paltipore. At that point the line diverges, for politi- 
cal reasons, and winds among rocky valleys as far as Begampet Ilosain Sagar 
junction. The masses of grotesque boulders, which form a marked feature of the 
landscape on cither hand in this part of the country, sometimes assume forms of 
cwclojjcan fortifications. Begampet is an outlying part of the Secuudernbad can- 
tonment, and the line having been brought to that point runs on to Hyderabad, 
Avhere tliere is at present a temporary terminus near the native city. Thence 
it turns to Secunderabad Station, where a branch I'rom Begampet meets it, and 
going on to Trimulgherry it reaches its ultimate terminus under the guns of the 
entrenched camp. Here it is intended that the guards and drivers, &c., shall ha'. e 
their quarters, and the engines iheir sheds. 

“ The line is a single one of the standard gauge. It is looped at the stations, 
winch are also provided with goods sidings. The cost of construction has been 
about £8,000 a mile, ami it has been constructed in the best style for that sum. 
The principal bridge on the line is that over the (Jogna, which has fifteen spans of 
thirty feet each. The minor bridges are numerous, and do not re(|uire any special 
remark. The line was laid out in 1870 by Major Meade, of the Bengal Staff Corps 
(now Engineer-iu-Chief of Scindiah’s State Bailway) ; and Mr. Reynolds, Mr. 
Sieveking, Mr. Benny, Mr. Riggliy, Mr. Berkinshaw and Mr. John Bell have been 
also avssociated in the construction of this line. The G. I. P. Railway Company 
will work the line for a percentage on the earnings, with, of course, a fixed 
minimum. 

“ When the special train yesterday, after passing the Pattipore and Illampalli 
stations, arrived near Begumpet junction, a train from Hyderabad with Sir Balar 
Jung and the Resident and their respective suites approached, the two trains 
joined, and both engines being placed together in front proceeded to Hyderabad, 
where, as I have already informed you by telegraph, it was received with a royal 
salute of 21 guns. I will not dwell upon the incidents of the reception, for I do not 
desire to trench upon the province of your able Hyderabad correspondent. When 
the train drew up at the platform, the Resident, in his genial and Iiearty way, pre- 
sented the guests to Sir Salar Jung, the distinguished Minister whoso name will 
always be associated with the success of this great work. 
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“ In the evening the guests who were not otherwise provided for were quartered 
in spacious tents in the splendid gardens which Sir Salar Jung has thrown open to 
the city. Large marquees were sumptuously fitted up for a banquet, to which some 
350 laiies and gentlemen were invited. To Mr. Wilkinson, Superintendent of the 
Gardens, Mr. Elsworthy, Engineer in charge of general workshops and stores, 
and Mr. Heenan, Superintendent of Coal-tields, great credit is due for the admira- 
ble arrangements in the gardens for the comfort and amusement of the guests. 
The scene at night was wonderously beautiful and fairy-like. 

“ The illumination of the grounds was planned with excellent taste. A 
parterre of Illuminated tulips — tlie tulips being variegated paper lamps skilfully 
set out on the grass — was, I think, the prettiest effect of the whole, and that is 
saying a great deal. On the oniamental lake a little ship, with the lines of her 
rigging worked out in light, was also a feature. And I should not omit to mention 
the triumph of Mr. Silberger’s petroleum gas, tlie tirst gas ever seen in Hyderabad. 
Several of his machines were distributed over the grounds, and produced great 
quantities of very brilliant gas.” 

The Meer Alum Lake and the Jehan Noomah . — “ This morning all the guests 
rose early to visit the Meer Alum Lake. This beautiful piece of water was 
pleasantly ruffled by a cool and health-giving breeze, such as you in Bombay never 
enjoy from year’s end to year’s end. Sir Salar Jung and the Resident were on 
board the large steam launch, which was crowded with the guests. After cruising 
about for an hour or two the wliole party landed, and piococded to the Jehan 
Noomah — the magnificent palace and grounds of Shurns-ool-Oomrah, Co-Regent with 
Sir Salar Jung. The gardens, though not of any great extent, are unsurpassed in 
brilliancy and effect, flowers and foliage and walks being admirably combined. 
Having enjoyed ourselves amongst the flowers, we sat down under a magnificent 
awning in front of the main pavilion ; the palace is composed of a number of 
pavilions, whose white walls and chaste elegance reminded one of the interior 
of tlie Trianon, but the exterior is far superior to anything that V'ersailles can 
pretend to. Breakfast was served in a spacious hall, round the lofty sides of which 
ran a light gallery. The table was Parisian in its elegance, and thoroughly 
hinglisli in the solidity and excellence of the viands whicli were displayed amidst 
the flowers, the vases, and the tazzas. Even plum-pudding was not absent. The 
grave and venerable host, whose features and dress, and even complexion, 
recalled the portraits of Dante, sat between Sir Salar Jung and the Resident, 
and did the honours with (piiet dignity. Breakfast over, w'e visited the different 
pavilions, and saw many European curiosities which seemed to liave superseded 
efforts of native ingenuity. A mechanical presentment of a droll fellow who opened 
his mouth for fish to jump down his throat out of a barrel might be taken as a repre- 
sentative of these specimens of European art. While passing through a courtyard 
we saw wliat was certainly not less interesting, a flock of beautiful storks and some 
pelicans being fed. 

“ And then we were invited to look at a sight that does not often gratify Euro- 
pean eyes — an elephant suckling her young. The mother was a huge animal, ten or 
twelve feet high ; she roamed the woods in happy freedom till recently, but being 
caught she resigned herself to the situation, and twenty days ago gave birth to a 
tine baby elephant. The little stranger is at present of the dimensions of a small 
bullock, or say of an adult Highland cow. The mother stood tranquilly eating 
tufts of long grass w'hich the mahout handed her, and before putting a wisp in her 
capacious mouth she used it as a fan to drive the flies from her offspring’s tender 
hide. The (cotnparatively) little fellow nioved in and out between the two pillars 
which served his mamma for front legs, and played with the grass, putting it into his 
mouth jrist as he saw her do. But with maternal solicitude she generally snatched 
it from between his toothless gums, and ate it herself, to get it out of harm’s way. 

“ When the infant elephant wanted refreshment he helped himself. Standing 
under the body and partly between the forelegs ofhis motlier, he twisted his trunk 
out of the way as best he could, and put his capacious mouth up to the small and 
shapely breasts that hung just over his head, and almost between her forelegs. 
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A protubeVance under the belly about the size of a forty-gallon cask apparently 
serves as a reservoir for the niammai, ,which were almost human in contour anS 
size. In colour tl>ey were the same as the rest of the body. 1 regret 1 cannot give 
you any information as to the flavour of elephants’ milk. • No one, so far as I know, 
lias had the courage to ‘ njilk’ the formidable mother. Tlie youngster seemed to 
be very active but not at all frisky or playful. He takes a serious view of the 
responsibilities devolving on a child that has to grow to the height of so colossal 
a parent. 

“ It was nearly one o’clock when tlie guests left the Co-Kcgent’s hospitable palace. 

“In the evening the Resident, 8ir Salar »Jung, and a numerous party attended 
a very excellent amateur theatrical entertainment at the Theatre Royal, 
Secunderabad. [ '*■**”] 

“ After the theatricals came dancing, and after the dancing will come early 
to-morrow morning a grand durl)ar. 

“ Saturday Morniny . — Perhaps the most important event in tlie recent history 
of the State founded by the wily Asof Jah jiust 150 years ago took place yesterday 
afternoon, when the line of railway to the city of Hyderabad was declared open. 
A special train containing the Minister Sir Salar Jung and other nobles of the 
State left the city terminus at 2 r.M. and proceeded in a leisurely manner to 
Trimulgherry, where tlie, terminus for the military cantonment lias been established. 
The permanent way has been comiileted only up to a point 300 yards north of the 
7()th Messhoiise; on reaching this point, wlicre a royal salute was lired by a battery 
of tlie Royal Artillery, tlie party returned to the Hussen Sagur (near the large tank) 
junction. Here they met tlie s|)ecial train engaged to convey the guests 
of the Nizam’s ffovernnient invited from Bomliay, Madras, and intermediate 
stations along tlieU. T. P. and Madras lines. The Ministei ’s train was then attached 
to the guest.s’ s[)ecial, and. the united company (in 40 carriages) were conveyed to 
the Hyderabad terminus; this being reached (about 4 r.M.), the line was declared 
open by Sir Salar Jung, and a royal •salute was lired by the Nizam’s Artillery. 
When the ceremony was concluded the guests proceeded to the tents which had 
been provided for their ac<-ommodation in the public gardens, or drove olT to the 
residences of private friends. 

“ In the train which conveyed the Chiefs of the State to Trimulgherry there 
were very few Europeans, [irincipally those oHicers only who had been engaged in 
the construction of tlic line, because the tri|) entailed a drive of several miles 
from the cantonment to the city at the hottest part of tlie day, and back again, 
after the line had been declared open, unless one should choose to dawdle 
about vacuously during the interval of three and a half hours which intervened 
till the coraniencement of the banquet in the evening. 

“ If I were to permit nl^^'-elf to hazard a conjecture as to the probable number 
of guests who arrived to partieijiate in the festivities attending the completion of 
Sir Salar Jung’s great work, and partake of the princely hospitality of the Nizam’s 
Government, I sliould say tliat they mustered some 70 or 80. When joined at the 
Hyderabad terminus l»y a number of others from the cantonment and elsewhere, 
guests of the Resident, they presented a formidable aspect in numbers, and included 
odicials and non-officials of every grade and description, though the great majority 
were of course Government employes^ covenanted or uncovenanted, 'riiere were 
vastly imjiortant peojile, such as High Court Judges, Secretaries to Government, 
and Cutcherry despots of sorts. The assigned districts had sent their contingent 
of Revenue and Settlement Officers, Commissioners and Assistant Comtniifsioners; 
Railway management and engineering, together witli the science and art of Telegraphy 
were duly represented. The best-abused department in India, the 1). P. W. 
(Queen’s and Nizam’s), did not fail to place its representatives in the front rank — 
smart fellows of the class who can tell the e.xact point of difference between the 
extrados and the mtrados of an arch, and who have attained ]jerl’ec:tion in the 
difficult art of macadamizing a soft loamy road with a thin coveiing of coarse 
gravel. Commerce had despatched its delegates from Bond)ay and Madras, and 
eottpn its lairiis from the region in and around the East and W'est Rerars. 
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“ Your readers are of course aware that tlie Hyderabad State owes this im- 
portant step in the development of its resources to its great and enlightened 
Minister, Sir Salar Jung, whose wise and beuelicent regulations for the welfare 
of the people over whom he virtually rule.s have, like those of the sage Sultan 
Allah-ud-Deen, ‘ dimmed the lustre of the princes Ferdun and Naushirwan’ of ancient 
l^ex-sian story. A detailed account of the line I must leave for another occasion or 
your ‘ special,’ and content myself in the mean time with stating that it leaves the 
G. I. P. at Waddi, the second station beyond Goolburga in the direction of Madras, 
and that it is 120 miles in length. I may remark, however, that the opening of the 
new line, besides conferring the highest possible benefit on the city itself from a 
business point of view, will be of the greatest convenience to the troops occupying the 
cantonment. Up till the present time the main points of departure for Secunderabad 
from the great line of travel wdiich crosses the Peninsula were Sholapore andOool- 
burga. The roads leaving those stations united at Hornnabad (a small town not far 
from the site of the ancient Bidur), and continued thence in a single track almost 
due cast. The distance from Secunderabad to Sholapore was 200 miles, and to 
Goolburga 146 miles. The latter was the route generally followed more recently by 
troops, and a very unpleasant march it made. In the dry weather it was covered 
several inches deep Avith dust, and in the rains with several feet of mud. The 
nullahs w^ere unbridged, and the traveller was frequently detained for days on the 
banks of some swollen stream. There were no scenes of natural beauty on the 
road, which runs through a level, uninteresting country almost bare of trees, and of 
course during the greater part of the 3’ear entirely destitute of verdtire. 'Jbe 
camping grounds for the troops w'ere generally bad, dusty, and dirty, while the dtik 
bungalow's were disagreeably occupied, like all neglected domiciles in the East (and 
West too for that matter), with swarms of tenants who steadfastly refused to pay 
the regulation Halli Sicca rupee for their night’s lodging, and would not even con- 
descend to write facetious remarks in the khansamali’s book. 

“ In the evening there was a grand banquet given in the public gardens — the 
Regent’s Park at the Nizam’s, capital. This piece of ground is handsomely laid 
out with parterres of flowers, A'erdant lawns, and gravelled walks. It possesses cool 
and shady paths, arched over w'itli the orange and mango, Avhere the ‘ silver-bodied 
damsels with dusky tresses’ of the Hyderabad zenanas may w'alk in seclu.sion ; 
while the lofty quasi-battlemented w'all w'hich surrounds the gardens effectually 
secures them from tlie prying glances of any native Peejxing Tom of Coven- 
try. The grounds boast also of several artificial ponds w’hose bosoms are 
thickly matted with tangled heaps of plants affording shelter to numerous 
colonies of dab-chicks and such-like small game, and also to a few swans. About 
the centre of the gardens stands an iron pavilion painted in brilliant and striking 
colours. It is meant to be ornamental rather than useful, and contains on its walls 
several pictures, generally of a very cheap and tawdry description, but among them 
is one of the present Nizam recently painted by a local artist, which is a capital 
likeness. It is furnished also with marble and alabaster statuettes, and a variety 
of nick-nacks from Europe, so dear to the eye of the native, and so congenial 
to his taste. The zoological quarter of the gardens possesses two full-grown tigers 
shut up in cages so small and narrow that the inmates can barely turn themselves; 
There is also a young tiger, who spends his time more pleasantly, chained to a tree 
in the open. Young Master Stripes’s chief pccularities consist in his enormous 
paws, arid hi.s wonderfully placid disposition considering his origin. If it were not 
tor his size he would make a charming pet for some unmarried lady sighing t<x 
expend her struggling affections on soiqc object of devotion. 

“ The order at first for military officers attending the banquet was full-dress, 
Avhich is not a pleasant kiml of vesture when the thermometer stands at over 80", 
and’ the temperature is further increased by the subjective caloric which accrues 
from the exertion attendant on eating and drinking, and carrying on an animated 
conversation. Fancy being buttoned up in a tight-fitting tunic and belts, even 
though both are lavishly bedaubed with gold lace, which causes you to shine a 
glorious and resplendent being ! However, the order was ultimately cancelled at the 
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instance olF somebody who retained, amid the benumbing influences of red-tapeism, 
sufficient nous to comprehend the discomforts and possible perils of the situation. 

“ About 9 o’clock dinner was served up in a suite of tents pitched for the purpose, 
Sir Salar Jung having personally received his guests at the entrance to the drawing- 
room suite, it was the worthy Minister’s earnest desire that his numerous guests 
should enjoy themselves to the utmost of their bent, and that they should carry 
away with them the recollection of this evening’s enjoyment when they shall have 
said good-bye to the plains of India for ever, when they shall have become elderly 
gentlemen with grandchildren, to whom they may recount tl>o magnificent 
hospitality of the Hyderabad Minister. Come, then, let us do our duty as guests. 
'Nunc est Inbtndum, sodahs’ What docs the illustrious Hafiz sing? ‘ Is my 
heart’ dispirited in tlie assembly of friendship ? All the gildings of art are not worth 
a single cup of generous wine.’ Here, boy, some more generous wine, another bottle 
of Simkin ! 1 wonder what the old Venusian would have thought of the vintage 

of champagne by way of a change from that of Falernum — ‘ Fecundi calices quern 
non fecere disertum f I begin to dread that I — who never had the moral courage to 
speak out the responses in church, and am strangely alarmed at the sound of my voice 
— shall be driv^en to got up and propose the health of the Nawab Sooraj-ud-Dowla 
Sir Salar Jung Bahadoor, G.C.S.I., with Highland honours and one cheer more 
three times over. Evoe paree, liber ! Hold ! hold ! I must restrain myself. I 
sec a (certain ‘ cold greys’ fixed upon me, and I dread a compulsory interview to- 
morrow morning. Besides, the speeches will come ofl' presently — all in good time, 
and 1 can tlien expend my pent-up energies in cheering madly at the top of my voice. 

“Ladies, of coiirse, grace the scene, but they are all of European blood there 
or thereabout. Our wives compel us to take them wherever we go. They 
suspect we arc only too glad to get away from the domestic roof with its numerous 
))etty cares and worries. They see through our base <lesign, and make a point of 
accompanying us wherever we go, so that we m,ay always carry our happiness 
with us. The native gentlemen, our Hindoo and Mussalman friends, arrange 
their matrimonial entanglements far differently, and in a manner infinitely more 
satisfactory. Tliey are masters of their own houses, and their word is law ; so they 
make their womankind stay at home, and go.ssip, if they so please, to their hearts’ 
content in the recesses of the harem. 

“ The speeches, the illumination, with oil and fjas, and the fire-works, I must 
leave over for the present. Tlte mail goes out directly, and if 1 write two lines 
more I shall certainly miss the opportunity of despatching this budget.’’ 

“ 'Jhe Hanquet — At half-past eight o’clock on Thursday evening the guests, 
upwards of three hundred in number, sat down to dinner in a specious marquee. 

“Sir Salar Jung, Mr. Saunders, the Kesident, and Mrs. Saunders occupied the 
places of honour. The variety of uniforms and dresses, British and Oriental, lent great 
brilliancy to the scene. Dinner was served in the best English style, and champagne 
and other wines abounded. When dinner was over, the Resident rose and said ; 
‘ I will ask you, ladies and gentlemen, to fill your glasses and join me in drinking the 
toast which my friend the Minister has allowed me to propose, and which is sure 
always to be warmly responded to in every assembly which, like the present, is 
composed for the most part of my countrymen. Although my friends the nobles of 
Hyderabad cannot actually join us in drinking toasts like the present, they fully 
sympathize with us in the feelings of loyalty tand devotion to our Sovereign which 
dictate our national custom of proposing the health of Her Majesty the Queen and 
the Royal F'amily on occasions of ceremonious conviviality like the present.’ 
This toast, as well as those which followed, was drunk with all the honours. 

“ The Resident then said ; ‘ I will now ask yoxi to drink the health of His 
Excellency Lord Northbrook, the Viceroy and Governor-General of India. His 
Excellency would, I know, have been very glad to have been able to be present 
on this auspicious occasion, had the duties of his arduous office not required his 
presence elsewhere, as I am well aware what a deep interest be takes not only 
in His Highness’s State Railway, but in everything which affects the welfare 
and prosperity of this State. 
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“ After this toast had been responded to, the Resident said : ‘ Although our 
right royal entertainer, the youthful sovereign of these territories, is personally 
known but to a few of us, you will, I am sure, one and all, join with me in 
drinking to his health, long life and prosperity, and in invoking every blessing 
which the Almighty can in His bounty pour down upon him. 

“ ‘ Sir Salar Jung, ladies and gentlemen : It is now my duty and high privilege 
to offer to the enlightened Ministers of His Highness the'Nizam, first, the congratu- 
lations of Her Majesty’s Viceroy in India, and, next, the felicitations of this large 
assembly, on the event we are met to celebrate. I cannot do better than convey 
the sentiments of His Excellency the Viceroy in the language of his Foreign 
Secretary, wdio writes as follows 

“‘“His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General in Council has heard 
with much satisfaction from your telegram of the 15th instant that it is proposed 
to open His Highness the Nizam’s State Railway on the 8th October next. 

“ ‘ “ His Excellency in (h)uncil desires me to request you to convey his cordial 
congratulations to His Highness the Nizam, and his Ministers, Nawab Sir Salar 
Jung, G.C.S.I., and the Ameer-i-Kabeer Shurns-ool-Ooinrah, Bahadoor, on the 
completion of this important undertaking, which connects the capital of His 
Highness’s dominions with tin; railway system of India, and brings it into direct 
railway communication with the three [uesidency towns. 

“ ‘ “ His Excellency in (Council trusts that this railway, which was commenced, 
in 1870, and has been undertaken on the responsibility of His Highness’s treasury, 
and executed entirely Irom the resotirces of the Hyderabad State, will })iove 
remunerative in a financial point of view. His Excellency in Council is satisfied 
that it will prove of lasting benefit to the territories and subjects of His Highness 
the Nizam, and he appreciates most highly the enlightened policy of the Ministers 
during whose administration the Railway has been commenced and completed.” 

“‘I am sure we must, one and all, endorse and reiterate the language I have 
just read. For my own part, I am convinced that no greater boon could have been 
conferred on this State and its people than the Railway which has just, by the 
liberal, enlightened, and public-spirited policy of the Ministers, been given to it. 
01 course I Ireely admit that to the Govermnent of India and our own countrymen 
it is a convenience of the first magnitude. His Highness’s Ministers will not think 
less of it on that account, reciprocating, as I know they do, our great satisfaction on 
thosf! cordial relations ol amity and alliance which have ever subsisted betweeti the 
two Governments, and which it is the wish of the Government whom I have the 
honour to represent may long continue. I conclude with the sentiment — “ May His 
Highness the Nizam s State .Railw’ay |)ros[»er, and lulfil all tliose aspirations for its 
wellare which have been uttered to-day.” ’ 

••t'xt pio|)o.sed in a few w'ords the health of Sir Salar Jung. 

‘ Sir Salar Jung, in replying, said : — ‘ Your Excellency (turning towards Mr.. 
Saunders), ladies and gentlemen : You have done me a great honour by drinking 
my heulfh in such an enthusiastic manner. I am no speech-maker, and this must 
be my excuse for being briel in returning thanks. I value highly the good-will you 
have displayed, and sinctnely thank you for all your kind wishes. 1 have also to 
record my high appreciation of yours, as well as the good wishes of the British 
government for the success of H. II. Ihc Nizam’s State Railway.' 

r> -i ^*^ R'-'sident next proposed the health of Major Pemberton and the oflicers of 
tile Railway stuff, w'lncli was resjioTided to by Major Pemberton. 

ihc Resi(!ent then said: ‘ I would now ask you to join with me in drinking to 
the pi ^pei ity o( the great Gompany to \vliich we have this day affiliated our newiy- 
born onspiiiig. I must willingly bear testimony to the very conciliatory and liberal 
spirit in which the necessary negotiations for concluding with the local adininis- 


L anager ox the Conipany. lo Major White, the talented and very efficient 
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Consulting Engineer to the Bombay Government, I must tender n»y warm acknow- 
ledgments for the professional advice and effective assistance he gave Major 
Pemberton and myself in bringing the above negocial iotis to a conclusion which I 
have reason to believe and hope will be equally satisfactory to all parties.’ 

“Mr. Condor briefly returned thanks on behalf of the Railway Company for the 
kind remai'ks that had been made. He regretted very much that Mr. LeMesurior 
had not been able to be present, and he was quite sure he was thinking of them at 
the time. Mr. LeMesurier had asked him to state that it w’as ill-health alone that 
had kept him aw'ay. In conclusion, he (Mr. Conder) hoped that all the anticipa- 
tions of the success of the Nizam’s State Raihvay would be borne out. 

“ Major Tw’eedie, First Assistant Jiesidetit, then said that he tlionght they would 
all agree with him that it would not be right for them to part without drinking one 
other toast. He wished them to fill their glasses and drink the health of the Britisli 
Resident. (Hear, hear.) If it had not been i'or the interest with wdiich Mr. Saunders 
had worked at this great scheme he thought ho might say that the enterprise Avonld 
not have been carried to the successftd conclusion to wliich it had been. He pro- 
posed the health of Mr. and Mrs. Saunders. 

. “ After the speeches were concluded, hosts and guests proceeded to the garden, 
and a display of lireworks in the best European style took place. Fire l)alloon8 
w^ere sent up, and all the resources of Hyderabad pyrotechny were brouglit into 
play. Monsimir Deluny, an artist of French extraction, settled in Hyderabad, 
must be mentioned in connection with tins display. The triumph of the whole was 
a representation of a train in motion, the wheels and all the p.'irts being represent- 
ed by lines of light. Coffee was handed round during the evening, which was 
deliciously cool, and it was late before all the guests had retired to their tents.’’ 

TtMUS OK India, October 13, 1874. — The Festivities at Ilyihrahad. — The 
following is from our own correspondent at Hyderabad, dated fftli instant ; — 

“ The Scene at the. Banquet . — In finishing off tJiis nioniing’s communication 
I made a promise that I should take up the story of tiie banquet again, and I now' 
proceed to do so. In looking round the tables one could not fail to be struck with 
the dress and defiortnicnt of not a few' of tlic guests.. For instance, on rny left sat 
two officers holding commissions in the Nizam’s regular troops. The hue of these 
gentlemen coincided with the dusky tint wdiich we are assured by certain learned 
ethnologists belonged to our common progenitor, Adam. Tliey w^ere gorgeously 
arrayed, these young bloods, in green and gold, placed ineffective contrast with red 
and silver. The forage caps wdiicli they wore were fashioned and ornamented some- 
thing after the pattern which so materially enhances tlie appearance of our own 
native light cavalry. My young friends, doubtless setfing great store by the 
proper maintenance of a gay military bearing, and anxious to sliow off their hand- 
some headpieces, kept them on, chinstrap dowm, during tlie wiiole time of dinner, 
offering a delightful treat to the ladies. I was led to reflect that perliaps this was 
a way they had in the Nizam’s army ; and it might be that these w^arrion?, like 
the knights of Branksome Hall, lived day and night in tlieir war paint. Nearly 
opposite me sat a young native gentleman corpulent of body and fair of counte- 
nance, who attracted a considerable share of attention. He was the most astonish- 
ing youth to get outside his victuals I ever saw. He avoided the coarse luxury 
of flesh meats, but absorbed all sorts of sweets with a rapidity that seemed nothing 
short of miraculous. Like Nasidienus’s guest, he bolted whole tipsy cakes at a 
mouthful. Ridiculiis iotas simul absorbers ‘placentas. Another gentleman, Euro- 
pean this time, on seeing placed before him (unwonted sight) a fragment of pornfret 
brought all the way from Bombay as the firMfmits of the blessed railway, ejacu- 
lated with much energy and uplifted hands, ‘Good gracious ! what’s this? a flying 
fish ? Really never knew they caught them in the Hoossein Sagur !’ But 
I must leave off criticizing my neighbours, who arc all very excellent people, and 
doubtless of inestimable value in their own individual sphere. Q>iid tu Nvllane 
hales vitia ? Of course I have no end of them, so lot me address myself to listen 
to the rain of speeches whicli is threatening to deluge us. 
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“ The Speeches. — Mr. SaDnders is on his feet, engaged in proposing the health 
of oiir Gracious Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria, whom (xod bless ! Next he pro- 
poses the health of the young Prince H. H. Meer Mahboob Ali Khan Bahadoor, the 
present Nizam, whom Allah and the Prophet and the four holy men bless. Then 
comes the health of the Viceroy of India, followed in its turn by the toast ot the 
evening, the Ministers of the Hyderabad State, especially H. E. Sir Salar Jung and 
Shunis-ool-Oomra, under whose auspices the State Railway has been executed. 
This toast is drunk with wild enthusiasm, which is quadrupled when Sir Salar 
Jung, his countenance suffused with the most pleasing smile to be seen from Cape 
Comorin to Lake Manasarowar, rises to return thanks. He spoke briefly, and in 
.so low a tone, addressing himself to the Resident, who sat on his right, that I could 
not hear a word he uttered, in the midst of the half-subdued excitement. Mr. 
Saunders is again on his feet, in his calm un -Demosthenic attitude of oratory, and 
he proposes the health of the officers, absent and present, who had been connected 
with the railway from its flrst commencement to its happy completion on this aus- 
picious day. Major Pemberton, R. E. (Engineer-in-Chief Nizam’s State Railway), 
replied, but distance robbed me of tlie benefit of his long and doul)tless interesting 
speech. Several other healths were drunk, including that of the G. 1. P. Railway 
officials, whose uniform kindness was above all [(raise, &c., &c. Somebody rc.spond- 
ed in the absence of somebody else, and all went well, everybody being amazingly 
delighted witli everybody else. At last the stream of [(ostfuandial eloquence was 
brought to a conclusion by Major TweeJie, First I’olitical xAssistant, who [(reposed 
the healtli of the Resident in a highly eulogistic speech, every word of which was 
only the just tribute due to merit. The gentleman’s oration was rather longer 
than he led us to expect, but doubtless as he warmed to his subject he found it a 
difficult tiling to break off from so congenial a theme. 

“ The Fireicork.H and Tlhindmitums. — Along witli the last ‘ one cheer more 
for Mr. Saunders’ a move is made to gel into the open air, and [(resently the whole 
company is streaming in the direction of tlu! [(avilion, whence they are to view a 
display of fire-works. It would be tedious to detail tiie individual devices of 
rockets, Catherine wheels, turfiines, spirals, crosses, crescents, itc.), or to record how 
many balloons, rising by the agency of heated air, floated away into the night. 
'Phe device of a fim y railway engine with tiain and tentler attached Avas exceedingly 
well done, and called forth universal approbation. As the display took place on 
the bank ((tone of the artificial lakes, the general effect was greatly enhan(;ed by 
tlie reflection of the streams of tire on the water. The pyrotechnic demonstration, 
whicli was infinitely superior to the Bomliay attem[(t of JVIarch 1870, was concluded 
about half past eleven o’clock. A[(art from the exhibition of fire-work.'t, the 
gardens were beautifully lighted n|( with .an infinite variety of oil lam[)s. Some 
were arranged along the borders of the flower beds, and made to represent indivi- 
dual flowers themselves liy virtue of the coloured media though which their light 
was transmitted. Certain of the garden [dots were surrounded by lines of small 
wickerwork .archways which were lighted up with oiled cotton wicks pl.aced in 
open saucers, and protected from tlie wind by thin sheets of talc. Round the 
margins of the different ponds were arranged tiers U[ion tiers of such soft lights, 
the resulting brilliant illumin.ation being mirrored back with charming effect from 
the unruffled surface of the water. The imain pathways of the gardens were 
planted at regular intervals with English lamp-posts, which were lighted by gas 
manufactured from kerosine oil. 

“ ’Phe crowd inside the ganlens vvas very dense, and embraced all classes from 
the wealthy salioKcar, whoso riches might have been stated at crores, to the impe- 
cunious coolie, who never possessed three rupees at one time in his life. The 
stealthy-looking native loafer semned to penetrate everywhere without let or 
hindrance. Dirty-looking individuals, whose total wardrobe would not have been 
valued at two pice, roamed about the drawing-room suite of tents, fea.sting their 
eyes on the galaxy of European beauty which lounged enticingly on .sofas and 
settees. Armed men wandered about in group.s, apparently under some sort of dis- 
cipline — military police doubtless. Some of them were fine powerful-looking fellows. 
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“ I had nearly omitted to state that during dinner H. H. the Nizam’s Garrison 
string band played operatic airs under the direction of Herr Lnscluvitz. There 
was also another kind of music supplied on the premises, to abuse and vilify which 
shows a tine, cultivated taste and a delicate ear. I allude, O iny countrymen, to 
the bagpipes. On leaving the banqueting tent I found Iialf-a-dozen pipers, ‘ all 
plaided and plumed in their tartan array,’ the tartans and feather bonnets being 
borrowed from the 72nd (Duke of Albany’s Own) Highlanders. These gentlemen 
professed their ability to play all kinds of pipe music, and promised to gratify my 
longings for the “ Pibroch o’ Donuil Dhu.’ However, having wandered into the 
crowd, I forgot all about Donuil Dhu and his pibroch, and so missed the opportunity 
of hearing the pipes ‘ wake the wild strain anew’ for the purpose of sum- 
moning ‘ Clan Conuil.’ The only summons I received was one about 12 o’clock, 
inviting me to come home in terms which 1 knew too well would admit of no 
delay, and would brook no question. So saying good-b)’e to our princely 
entertainer. Sir Salar Jung, who ])resents each of his departing guests with the 
well-known slim bottles of attar of roses, I tumble into my long-exj)ected gharry, 
and am driven off into the murky night, tagged in body certainly', but serene, 
happy, and contented in mind. 

“ 7.7ie Meer Alum 7’an/c. — Saturday, 5 p.m. — My' last (•omitiunic-ation, 1 find to 
my intense disgust, was des]tatchod too late to catch the outgoing mail. The 
Post Office people, with that hopeless fatuity which distinguishes them in this 
quarter, gave no intimation of the (diange of hour till too late to save the mail. 
However, to the business in liand. 

“ Yesterday nionung, at an early hour, a party numbering over 70, invited by 
the Ameer-i-Kabeer (Shums-uol-Oomrab) left (Miudderghaut for the purpose of en- 
joying a sail on the Meer Alum tank, and then returning to breakfast at the Nawab’s 
garden-house, the Jcluui-i-Numah. 

“ The tank, as 1 have already told you, lies eml>osomed among tlie low I'ockv 
hills wliich form a distinguishing feature of this part of the country, and is situated 
about a couple of miles due south from the (dty. it is a work of conq)aratively 
recent date, liaving been ex(!cuted only 70 years ago, under tln^ superintendence (d’ 
a European Engineer. ’I'iie bund is constru(;ted entirely of stone and lime, 
without any embankment of earth. I t is about a mile in length, with an average 
height of 25 feet, and is built in a succession of small and equal-sized arcs, the 
whole series being so arranged as to form one great arc or crescent, with the con- 
vexity directed up the valley. The resulting <'urve reminds one somewhat of the 
Saracenic style of arch, which is the almost invariable form seen in and around 
Hyderabad. The |)oints where the extremities of the several arcs meet are prolonged 
forwards so as to form strong piers of support. When the tank is filled to overllow- 
ing, as it is at the present season, the surplus water escapes in a shallow catara<-t, 
over the top of the bund at a point where the work lias apparently sunk a f(!w inches 
below the general level, '^riie uppermost tier of the sloping pile of masonry is coTti- 
jmsed of single blocks of stone, about four feet in length and two in breadth, whicdi 
are laid parallel to the axis of the ravine. Along the top of these stones the natives 
have marked out for themselves a somewhat perilous pathway of communication 
between the two sides of the valley. The bund has frequently been reported 
by many otherwise Competent professioiml judges to be much too fragile to resist 
the enormous weight of water which pushes against it when the reservoir is full. 
However, the proof of its stability lies before us. The tank is filled to overllowing 
nearly every year, and still the tough line of mas(mry discharges its arduous ami 
important duties in a most satisfactory mgnner. 'riiree years ago an alarm was 
spread that the bund was threatening to give way. Guards were stationed on 
high ground in the neighbourliood, duly provided with pie(;es of ordnance, for the 
purpose of giving timely warning to all whom it might concern and who hap|)ened 
to dwell in the track wliich wouhl be pursued liy the sweeping torrent. These 
panics are periodical, their periodicity may be relied on in the future notwithstand- 
ing the assurances and reassurances of the past. 

“At Idle point where the road leading from the city debouches on the bank 
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a low stone pier lias been rnn out into the water for a short distance, by way of 
accommodating those who come to, enjoy a sail. Sir Salar Jung placed on the 
tank two or three years ago a steam launch, a small paddle steamer, and a 
few sailing boats — all of which, on request being made, are with great kindness 
placed at the service of pleasure parties. An excellent bungalow situated on 
the water’s edge near the pier furnishes the wearied visitor witli slielter from sun 
and rain, and night even afford a night’s lodging if necessity arose. The lavourite 
resort of picnic parties lies at the head ol the tank (it is about 1 ^ mile long), 
where there is a shady grove of trees. There is also a small island near the 
centre of the lake, but its surface is so completely under tlie dominion of rocks, 
boulders, and thorny bushes— all higlily inimical to the gauzy attire of tlio conflict- 
ing sex — that the spot is rendered etitirel y useless for picnicking purposes. 

“ The Vietff from Ihe Tank . — Tlie tank and its sunounding.s, near and remote, 
offer a very striking and attractive couj) d’anl, esjiecially so Avhen viewed under 
the soft opal light, as we liave seen it of a morning, dulled by those steel- 
grey banks of cloud which are not uncommon at this season of the year. 
There are jueseiited to the eye in and around tliis locality most of the elements 
which gt» to make up beauty in a land.scape — verdure, trees, rocks, hills (rather 
low certainly), and a fine sheet of water. Away on a peak to the right, at the 
distance of a few miles, rises darkly the square form of the jealously guarded fort ol 
(lolcKiula, wdiieh no European may enter — nay, even approach — and live. The hill 
bounding the southern limit of tlie tank rises very gradually from its margin, its sides 
speckled with grey masses of boulder or carpeted with patches of the brightest 
green. At one point a roi.'ky jiromontory springs u]i boldly from tlie water’s edge, 
but not so jirecipitonsly as to prevent its rugged front from being occupied with 
numerous trees and shrubs. It is crowne*! with an imposing group of buildings, 
the toml) of a wealthy and distinguished Mnssulnian. Rocks and tomb all lie snugly 
ensconced in <ieep foliage, and the site selected for Ali Khan’s final resting-placa 
shows that grief bad not inteiferod witli nor obscured the good taste of his sorrow- 
ing friimds. I’he Nawab’s breakfast presented nothing of remark. Such meals 
offered to Pbtropeans at the houses of the native nobility are})retty mneli tlie fsarneas 
the former are acemstomed to at home, only that tliere is ,set before the host a huge 
disli of superexcelloat pUlao, which it is the correct tiling to taste and appreciate 
if you can. 

“ In the evening tliere was a theatr. ^.al performance given in the public rooms 
by the Secunderabad Dramatic vSoeiety, composed ol’ officers and ladies of the 
garrison. The pieces selected were “ Hoots at the Swan” and “ Slasher and 
Crasher.” 

“ 1 must leave my criticism of the |>icces to another occasion, as at present 
1 am hardly pressed for time, fiut let me mention the acting of Captain Trevor and 
Mr. Hanaway as being very excellent indeed — also, of course, that of all the ladies.” 


Time.s OF India, Octoher 15, 1874. — h'estivitieii at Ihjderahod — The Durbar , — 
The following is from our own correspondent, dated Secunderabad the 11th 
Octoher : — 

“ It had been arranged that a dnrliar should bo heldyosterday morning, for the 
purpose of affording tlie Resident an ojqiortunity of laying bel’ore the Nizam a letter 
which ho had received from the Goveniment of India, offering tlie congratulations 
of the Viceroy on the completion of tlie State ffailway. The coinjiany invited to be 
present on the occasion assembled inside the city walls in a large courtyard belong- 
ing to Sir Salar Jung, where upwards of 40 elephants, momited witli every descrip- 
tion of howdali, liad lieen provided to convey the party to tlie Nizam’s palace. Little 
more, liowever, than Iialf of this mimher was put into requisition, as the gentlemen 
expected to attend the ceremony put in an appearance in very dimitilshed force. 
The number of officers from the Cantonment was absurdly small, being limited to 
liie General Commanding and his Staff, with Dvo or three red coats from the 
Infantry, and as many blue tunics from the Artillery. The black coats were 
strongly in the ascendant, most of whom were visitors from a distance. A 
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con.si<ierable .sprinkling of them seemed to. be gentlemen of the press, to judge from 
tlieir inexpres.silile inquisitiveue.ss, and the pertinaciou.s way in which tliey ‘ wanted 
to know, you know,’ everything. 1 did not hear the nasal tone.s in which our 
Yankee cousins communicate with their fellow-creatures, but doubtless the 
ubiquitous rejiorter of the New York Herahl took his j»lace in one of tlie liowdahs. 

“ The Scene m the Streets . — Exactly at the aj>i)ointeil imur, 8 o’clock, a .start 
was made. The elephant carrying the Resident and the Gcnerat took the lead, the 
others following in uncertain order. The procession was preceded by a multitude 
of chnprassies bearing long iron-tip|)ed rods |.>ainted red and (diecUed with silver 
(tin) bands, from the points of wliich depended bunches of ta.ssels I'ornnHl of black 
and grey cords. The proi.‘ession moved slowly along the dirty and ill-paved streets 
of the city, which were crowded with the characteristic sai age-looking ni(d> of 
Hyderabad. Tlie police guards -not bad-looking fellows on the whole, and 
gorgeously attired in red turbans, brown continuations, witJi grecti coats faced and 
slashed with yellow — turned out in front of their stations in honour of the ele.phmtt- 
adc, ‘ carrying swords,’ if iK>t with the apjnoved e.xpertness of a Kith [jancer, 
still with a tolerable a])proacli to tlie correct thing. The rickettv-looking balconies 
were loaded with peo])le, but no women wen* to be seen except those of the very 
poorest class ; and then only the uninteresting jiortion of the s<‘x, that is, the old 
and ugly, suffered the Feringhi to obtain a glimpse of them. On reaching the 
Char Minar — a lofty and conspicuous buihling (now undergoing nqiair) — ^the 
procession tiled ofl’ to the right. At this point, on the ociaision both of our going 
and our returning, somebody executed a flourish on a bugle not unlike one of the 
quicksteps of flu; Rille Rrigade. The street we now found ourselves in was lined 
with armed men, not on duty, but simply lounging about in tlieir usual every-day 
fasliion — idle, dissolute vagabonds, who ought to be improved olV the face of the 
earth, or made to engage in some productive labour for their living. 'I’hese cut- 
throat warriors were dressed in the most extraordinarv varieties of uniform and 


costume, and belonged to a great diversity of races — Arabs, llohilla.s, Africans, 
Sciudians, Sikhs, and even ’rurk.s. The Arab merccnarii's .seemed especially 
numerous. All were attired in their ordinary loose garb, ol'a colour originally white. 
Each man was armed to the teeth, carrying with him his munlirous matchlock, the 
stock of which was lieavily loaded for the |>articular beneiitofan adversary's 
cranium. Their girdles were stuck full of a wonderful variety of weapons, 
designed for the pur|)ose of cutting, slabbing, and otherwise maltreating and 
mangling the body of any one who dared to entertain a dilference of opinion from 
them, or presumed to belong to another master. IIap]iy and prouil was tliat 
descendant of Islimael IVom whose waist there jirojected a huge pair of holster 
pistols. His value as an agent of assault, and therefore liis personal worth, was 
increased at least tw'cntyfold. These men live only for the sake of quari’elling and 
fighting, but their natural jiropensities in tliat diiection have in these latter tlays 
been very considerably restrained by the obnoxious interference of the British 


Government. J here are about 6,000 ol these rulnans in 


the iSizam s service. 


general mob of so-called soldiers was got up in the most gi'otesque uniforms and 


combinations of uniforms which the maddest of mad Oanlwellized compulsory 
half-pay Majors could tlrearn of in the innermost recess of a tailoring Hanley. All 
the styles and fashions, however, agreed in one respect — namely, that they were 
shabby and ragged, and dirty to the very la.st degree of tilth. 1. noticeil in the 
croivd a few cast-off uniforms of the Royal Horse Artillery, but the yellow-braided 
jackets which had once graced some burly European gunner or stout-bodied driver 
sat loose and limp on the slim figures of their present native proprietors. 1'he 
street we were traversing was occupied chiefly with the shops of cloth merchants ; 
and these worthies sat among their bales of goods serenely smoking their hookahs, 
and scarce deigning to lift their eyes to cast a glance at the procession of infidels, 
though the latter were going to pay their respects to the Sun of the World and the 
Leader of the Faithful. 


“ The Troops . — Halfway down the street we turned to the left, and were carried 
through a gateway which was just wide enough to admit of an elephaut passing 
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without bruising liis sides. If seated oji the Irish jauntiiig-car kind of howdali, 
known as a char-jotnahy one had to look .'<l)ar]»ly after one’s legs, as a crush against 
the sides of the gate would have been decidedly unpleasant, to say nothing more 
seriouvs about it. Though the way was narrow, still the arch w^as sufficiently high 
to obviate the risk of our being swept off the elephant’s back, howdah and all, as 
happened to (iolonel Tod W'hen entering one of the cities ol his beloved Malwa. 
We now iound ourselves in a large open courtyard encumbered on the right 
with all kinds of rubbish, while on a spot of cleared ground to the left was 
drawn up a guard of honour composed of the Nizam’s Regular Troops, loot 
ami horse, and doubtless both of them corps (T elite. Close down on the 
line of proeossion stood the Hyderah.ad blues, resplendent in tunics ol blue 
taced with yellow and gold, monstrous jackboots, turbans of red and gold, 
and cni'ved sabres. ’I'hey numbered not more than 25 men wath 4 officers, and in 
the whole troop there was not a horse worth 300 Halli Sicca rupees. A short 
distance in rear of the Royal Horse (luards was posted a body of lbot-soldier.s, 
consisting of about 200 men, a band of music occupying the centre of the line and 
dividing it into two squads. The rauk and hie were dressed in green tunics with 
red and yellow facings, and undecided pants ; ndiile their person was overtopped by 
something in the shape of an elongated cooking-pot. The officers stood sword 
in hand at saluting distance in front of their men, wdio remained with arms at: 
(he ‘present,’ or as nearly thereby as was possible of attainment, taking into 
consideration tlie intinitesimal amount of drill to which they had been subjected. 
The band consisted of perliajts a scoia; of perlormers furnished with brass 
iustrunienls, wliicli they laboured away at, all out of time and tune ; but tlieir 
earnestness in tlie matter was very coinmendalile. These gentlemen wore hats 
soinething in the shape ol’ a Dutch Imtter-tnb inverted. I have no hesitation in 
sei'iously affirming that the circuinferenee of each man’s topee at its crown exceeded 
in length the tallest man on the ground. On our return w'e found that this gallant 
body had received the addition of a tiionnted officer — doubtless the Colonel Com- 
manding, wliom urgent pri\ate business had previously detained from attendance on 
his puldic duties — with that promptitude which is demanded in less jtopular 
services. 

“ We ])assed through a second gate, tvhieli was guarded Ity half-a-dozen ragged 
soldiers, and emerged on aiiotlier courtyard situated exactly in rear of the great 
‘ t.'atlit'<.lial’ of ITyderahad, the Mecca Musii<l. In the centre stood a small reser- 
voir of water formed ut masonry, and i)lanted about witli rows of lairqi-posts briglitly 
coloured. On the left tlie road w'as lined with anotlier body of troops to the 
number, perlia|ts, of 70 or 80 tiles. This lot was got up in wliite uniforms, coat and 
trousers, with lilack belts not necessarily leal her. ’Their headpieces were construct- 
ed of some black sliiiiiug substance, the general outline resembling that of a 
grenadier’s bearskin. ’The top was surmounted by a bulky knot about the size of 
a 68-pounder ball. A cotton tape tivo inches broad meandered uegligeutly across 
the front, and tended to relieve the black monotony of the surface. Some wmre 
slippers, and some show'ed themselves quite independent of any covering for the 
feet. ’I’hc officers, three in number, Averc distinguished by wearing silvered bauds 
across their ‘ helmets.’ ’I’hey stood in advance of tlieir men, but judiciously refrained 
from sbowing the hue of their blades. ’The line remained Avitb arms at the 
‘ [Resent,’ but tlie attitudes were nearly as numerous as the individual soldiers. 
’1 be muskets were all flintlocks of ancient date. ’Tlie bayonets belonged to no 
particular era or pattern, but displayed a ebarming variety of shape, length, and 
thiekness, and maintained uniformity solely in being without exception dimmed and 
spotted by the rust of decades, 

“Yet another gate to naAugate, and we pn.ss two detached sentries mounting 
guard over nolliing wiiatever. One of these patriots had numbered perhaps twelve 
summers, and he bore a musket in proportion not to 'his years but to his inches. 
Our course now lay along a patli bounded by the high outer wall of the palace on the 
b it, and a row of tumble-down liuts and guard-houses on the right. ’The guards turned 
out or not, just as they felt inclined. Among'st those wlio had conceived some notion 
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of military duty was a giiard of half-a-dozen boys whose ages varied from six to 
sixteen. On arriving at the outer gate of the palace we dismount fioni our 
howdahs. But before dismissing the troops I may lie allowed to remark that not 
only were they provided with arms and equipments of the very worst description, 
but they were decidedly poor in regard to p})ysique. Of drill and disci- 
pline I should think they have only the very fainte.st notion, and while they might 
be perfectly irresistible in looting an unprotected village they would be utterly 
harmless against a European enemy. _ 

“ The Palace. — After a short delay we ascend the steps of the palace, and pa.«s 
along a narrow ‘ lane’ laid with white dungaree. Turning to the right we find our- 
selves in the inner courtyard of the building. It is a square enclosure, in the centre 
of which stands a large masonry-built reservoir. A number oijets cTeau are engaged in 
trying to spout — foolish little squirts, which even Trafalgar Square would be ashamed 
to own. The whole yard is surrounded with a series of open pavilions supportetl 
in front by columns of the Corinthian order of architecture, which are made to form 
piers for elaborate arches of the vSaracenic style — the invariable form of arch met 
with in this neighbourhood. From the roofs hang immense numbers of massive 
glass chandeliers, with d rops and shades in a great variety of li vely colours. Largo 
mirrors adorn the walls of the most important of the pavilions, and there are couches 
at intervals for the benefit of the weary — if ever j)e()|)le are weary within the 
precincts of a palace. There is no garden inside this enclosure, and only two or 
three trees, one of them a tall and stately palmyra. 

“ Halfway across tlic court the company was met by Sir Salar Jung, \Tkar- 
ul-Unira, and a bevy of otlicr nobles. Mr. Saunders, and certain other political 
jieople np to tlie ways of the place, received tlio salutation of welcome, wbicli 
(.‘onsists in catching your friend gently by the arms and looking over his shoulder 
first on one side and then on the other. 

“ Th& Durbar Pavilion. — The carpeted pathway is laid all the way across tin* 
yard up to the pavilion, where the young Nizam is seated in expectation of Ids 
visitors. Thi.s room, which is situated in the centre of the eastern side, is pretty 
much like the others. Glass chandeliers of green and gold, pink and gold, pin )»le, 
plain, Ac., Ac., adorn the roof, and great mirrors supply the place of a wall. Tlie 
tables scattered about tlie apartment hear each its own clock, all of a dilferent 
descri|)tion, tind most of them given to chiming and playing pretty little airs. 
The Prince is seated on a low niusnnd, about two feet high, w’hich occupies a 
position in the centre of the room, between two rows of pillars. When Mi. 
Saunders had paid his respects personally to the youthful occupant of the throne 
of Seennder Jah he proceeded to present the members of the jiarty. You .step 
up in front of tlie musiiud, lift your hand to your head iu native style while gently 
inclining your body. The young Nizam-ul-Mulk docs ditto ditto, on whicli you 
wheel oil to your left, in order to make room for the next presentee. This im|)or- 
tant part of the ceremony lieing completed, seats are taken, the Europeans to tlie 
right of the Nizam, and bis court beliind and to his lel't. 

“ Personal Appearance of the Youufj Prince. — He is a very iiitcrestirig-lookiiig 
child — for he is only nine years old ; and, though so young, lu? went through the 
duties of his office with a calm self-possession truly wonderful. His dress consisted 
of a white turban, on the top of which was inserted a small Imiicli of gold tissue. 
Several of the higher nobility, had similar head-dresses. He was enveloped in a 
robe of pale fiowered silk, the bosom of which was crossed by tliin lines of yellow 
braiding, and its border edged with a strip of brocade tipped with gold lace. His 
waist was bound with a green kiimmerbund, over which was fastened a gold 
belt. 

“ The Nobility. — The dresses of the nobility were much more gorgeous than 
the neat arid simple attire of their young master. They shone etfulgent in sarins 
and velvets of purple, green, and French grey, with bejewelled sword, belts, and 
glittering necklaces of fabulous worth. Sir Salar Jung was dressed, as is Ins 
wont, very plainly — a simple white robe with silver-laced sword-belt but no 
sword. Vikar-ul-Hmra was also attired in along white dress, which stuck out 
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above his ankles in an odd sort of way, as if it had been expanded by a concealed 
hoop. His appearance remimded one of the familiar picture of the dancing 
dervish. His sword-belt was of gold richly jewelled, but he too carried no 
sword. Round his neck hung a splendid necklace ot large emeralds. 

“ Conclusion of the Z>Mr6ar.— Presently Mr. Saunders rose from his seat and 
read the Viceroy’s 'long letter of congratulations about the new railway having 
placed the State of Hyderabad in communication with the rest of India, &c., &c. 
As the letter was written and read in English, the young Prince was not much 
wiser for the delicate flatteries heaped on his juvenile head. When Mr. Saunders 
had sat down, paper, pen, and ink were brought — the ink-bottle case covered Avith 
velvet of the royal colour, yellow — and the schoolboy Nizam set to Avork to provide 
Lord Northbrook with his autograph, as a substantial proof that his education in at 
least one of the ‘ three r’s’ had not been entirely neglected. Pan Avas next handed 
round in small boxes. The visitors just touched the gift and then brought their 
hand to their forehead, when the packet Avas slipped off to become the perquisite of 
an usher of the yellow rod, or some other such absurd courtly nonentity. The durbar 
did not last more than half an hour. When the Resident gave the time every- 
body rose and individually went towards the Nizam, bowed, touched his head with 
his hand, and retired — no backing out like an old cart-horse, or tripping over 
one’s sword like a militia colonel at St. James’s, You boAv and retire as Nature 
designed you should — yoirr front to your front. 

“ The late Mzam.-- The company next proceeded to inspect the other pavilions 
in the courtyard. One of them, in the south side of the square, Avas draped or 
painted throughout Avith yelloAv, and was left bare and deserted ; no chandeliers, 
no mirrors, no couches, no anything. A couple of doors Avere pointed out — nailed 
up, hoAvever — as leading into the room AA’here the late Nizam breathed his last. 
His body Avas of course removed after death, but a wax image still remains, as if 
the late lamented AAwe merely sleeping, instead of enjoying the seat reserved for 
him as a faithful Mussulman in paradise. Having completed the circuit of the 
pavilions, Ave returned in the way we had come, Sir Salar Jung, N’ikar-ul-Oomra, 
and the other members of the nobility accompanying us outside the entrance of 
the palace, Avhere the elephants were in Avaiting. 

“ The Shoe and Chair Question. — Before scrambling up into my ‘buggy’ howdali, 
let me, reminded by the mob of slipper-bearer.s who crowded and jostled after the 
native nobility, briefly allude to the ‘shoe and chair question,’ as it has been 
termed. Twenty years ago European ofiicers Avere not allowed either to Avear tlieir 
shoes or to sit in a chair in the presence of the great Nizam-ul-Mulk. Officers 
attending at the palace used to arrive in full dress and dippers., which last they left 
behind tlicm on crossing the sacred thre.shold. This inconvenient and aAvkward 
custom Avas settled at length as Europeans desired it, but met with very consider- 
al>le opposition from a punctilious Oriental Court. Contrast Avith this the condition 
of our Political Agent at the petty court of Mandalay, Avherc he must still leaA'e his 
shoes outside the palace, and on his stocking soles traverse a _ suite of dirty pas- 
sages before he arrives at the tawdry and not over-clean reception-room of the Lord 
ofdhe TAventy-Four Golden Umbrellas and ever so many score of white elephants. 

“ We returned by the same route as that by Avhich wc had arrived, and through 
exactly the same scenes. In the Minister’s courtyard Ave dismounted from our 
elephants and ‘ broke off,’ more or less hungry and thirsty, especially the latter, 

“ The sage reflections I have — — no, I must wind up, more tired with this quill- 
driving than I Avas with the fatigues of the morning— infinitely.” 


Times of India, October 16, 1874 . — Festivities at Hyderabad. — The follow- 
in" is from our special correspondent dated Hyderabad, llth October : — 

“ The Durbar . — My last letter concluded with a brief mention of the excellent 
amateur theatricals in the pretty little theatre built by Sir Salar J ung at Secundera- 
bad. When the curtain descended the audience did not depart — from anything but 
the usage in such cases. It simply moved en masse into the ball room under 
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same roof, pd danced into the small hours. The hour of 6 a.m. had struck on 
^turday morning when the last contingent of the revellers re-entered their quarters 
in the public gardens at Hyderabad, and met the more prudent individuals, who 
had withdrawn from the ball betimes, sallying forth to proceed to the Residency, 
where we were all to assemble and form in procession to go to the durbar at 
8 o’clock. When we arrived at the Residency we found twenty-seven elephants 
of unusual size drawn up in line, and looking quite imperial in their red housings. 
The procession, headed by a detachment of spearmen, set out for His Highness’s 
palace, traversing the improved parts of tke city, where the roads are wide and 
well-made. The houses are generally of one storey. Pure white stucco, hard and 
glistening, covers all, and lends aiV air of cleanliness and lightness to the streets. 
At intervals we pass under splendid arches, which are triumphal in their aspect if 
not in their purpose. These structures are, like every building in Hyderabad, 
rendered dazzling bright by the snow-white covering of chunam. Near the centre 
of the town we come to the magnificent Char Minar, so called from tlie four mina- 
rets which at once support and adorn it. The minarets rise to a great height 
from the four corners of a square, and at about a third of their altitude spring 
gigantic arches which carry a mosque as it were in mid-air. The effect is in- 
describably grand. No structure exists in Europe to which I could compare it. 
But if the Londoners want to replace Temple Bar by an Arc de Triomphe which 
would not fear comparison with that of Paris they could not do better than take 
as a model this architectural glory of the Deccan. 

“ The Dinner . — The procession in due time arrives at the Nizam’s palace, and 
your ‘ own’ correspondent, strong upon his own ground, relieves your ‘ special’ 
of further duty with respect to the durbar. But he will forgive me if I repeat an 
observation 1 have already transmitted to you by telegraph relative to the self- 
possession and dignity of His Highness. The complete absence of either ntauvaise 
honte or its opposite was very noticeable. The little Prince is perfectly well-bred 
and has a noble and engaging air. His Highness’s complexion, ladies may be 
pleased to hear, is that of the purest Australian gold, and his black eyes denote 
intelligence. His chief delight is a pony, which he rides to his heart’s content when 
he is not obliged to sit in durbar. 

“ In the evening, the Nawab Vicar-ul-Umrah, the uncle of the Nizam, gave a 
magnificent entertainment to the Resident, the Secunderabad colony, and the guests 
from Berar and elsewhere invited to be present at the opening of the railway. Sir 
Salar Jung, the Co-Regent, the Nawab Shums-ool-Umrah, and a number of the 
haul£ noblesse of the Deccan came to meet the Europeans. The Nawab and his 
little son received the guests on the steps of one of the pavilions of the palace. 

“ The house mid grounds were, as I have telegr.aphed to you, beautifully illumi- 
nated, great art being displayed in avoiding glare by subduing the light with coloured 
glass or paper. The outlines of the different pavilions, and of the arcades which 
connected them, were marked out by rows of lamps, and the niglit being dark 
the effect was excellent. When the guests had all assembled they were marshalled 
across a couple of gardens to the pavilion, where the banquet was spread in a hall 
admirably proportioned and of wonderful simplicity and elegance. The roof was 
carried on three rows of Byzantine arches springing from slender twin columns, 
which did not interrupt the view, and the whole extent of one side of the hall was 
open to a garden gayly lit up, where a military band played airs from the Grande 
Duchesse and other comic operas. The decorations of the hall were of the 
simplest — slight ornamental scroll work within the graceful curves of the arches 
being the chief ; the dazzling white of the smooth hard stucco which covered 
walls, pillars, and arches alike was unstained by any colour. Handsome cande- 
labra — of Parisian manufacture we heard — hung from the ceiling in such numbers 
that there was barely room for bouquets of flowers to be suspended between them. 
The tables were laid out in the most refined modern European style, flowers and 
foliage, vases and tazzas replacing the grossness of the piles of food which it was 
once the fashion to place upon the hospitable board. The dinner was served d 
la Jiusse. That the reader may know the gastronomic progress which has been 
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achieved in Hyderabad, I will send you my copy of the bill of fare, which 
laid upon the plate of each guest. Here it is verbatim €t literatim : — 

Carte. 

Saturday^ the 10th October 1874. 

Dinner — “ A la Russe.’’ 


Soups. 

Jnlien. 

Tail. 

Fish. 

Salmon with Anchovy Sauce. 
Mackarel with Lobster Sauce. 

Jellies. 

Standing Pie. 

Com Jelly with Game. 

Chicken Salad. 

Entrees. 

Oyster Patties. 

Oyster Vol^au-vmL 

Cutlets. 

Lobster with Egg Sauce. 

Daucks Salmi with Olives. 

Pigeon Glassy with Sauce. 
Chicken with Tomato Sauce. 
Chicken with Vermicelli. 

Chicken Kussool with Mushroom. 
Chicken Cpombaith with Macaroni. 

Mutton with Colkin Sauce. 
Mutton Outlet with Pickle Sauce. 
Shoulder Mutton Boll with Mushroom. 
Mutton Glassy with Caper Sauce. 
Sheep’s Tongue with White Sauce. 
Oakwell Beefsteaks, 

French Beefsteaks with Onions, 

Veal with Lime Sauce. 

Babit Falscc with Macaroni. 

Relbves. 

Cock Turkey Roast with Truffle Sauce. 
Young Turkey Glantine with Gravy. 

Ox Tongue. 

Goose Roast with Apple Jelly. 
Saddle Mutton Roast. 

Leg Mutton boil with Caper Sauce. 
Loin Beef Roast with Yorkshire Pudding. 
Hunter’s Round Beef. 


Com Breast. 

Hunting Hump, 

Corn Round Beef. 

Veal Hind Quarter Roast. 

, Calf’s Head boil with Wliite Sauce. 

Pies. 

Pigeon Pie. 

Chicken Pie. 

Various kinds of Vegetables. 
Curry and Rice, Pillaos. 
Moghli Curries. 

Europe and India Pickles. 

Second Course. 

Plum Pudding boil with 
Brandy. 

Queen Light Pudding baked. 
Currant Champagne. 
Pudding boiled. 

Almond Pudding baked. 

Slice Pudding baked. 
Tarlets. 

Cheese Cake. 

Cream Puffs. 

Jam Puffs. 

Tarts with Cream, Pineapple. 
Tarts of various kinds with 
Merring Toast. 

Trifles. 

Italian Cream. 

Jelly with Candied Fruits. 
Blanc-mange. 

Savoury Dishes. 

Macaroni. 

Asparagus with Butter 
Sauce. 

Anchovy Toast. 
Woodcock Toast. 

Dessert. 

Ice Pudding with Brandy Fruit. 
Noyeau Fruit and Pineapple. 


was 


‘‘ The Fatal Fireworks Accident . — It was understood that after the banquet 
there would be a display of fireworks, to be followed by ostrich races and other 
amusements. We therefore left the beautiful dining-hall, where we had fared 
sumptuously, and proceeded in very joyous mood to the pavilion we had first en^ 
tered. Going out upon the spacious terrace in front of it we saw a few rockets go 
off in the large garden below. A flight of fire balloons followed. Then three or 
four more rockets were sent up from the middle of the garden at a distance of some 
forty yards from the terrace. The rockets were unusually large, and the explosions 
were very loud ; but a tremendous explosion that suddenly startled every one on 
the terrace was infinitely more significant of mischief. It was accompanied bv an 
angry flash, and a nati ve was seen to be blown a distance of some yards and to fall at 
full length on the ground, whore he lay motionless. Pieces of plaster fell from the 
pillars of the terrace amongst the guests ; the glass of some of the lamps was broken, 
and the lights put out. A rocket mortar had exploded. Still no one realized fully what 
had happened, and the rockets contained to go up. In a moment, however, the word 
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went found, in a whisper, that two natives were injured. Instantly Drs. Windaw, 
Gostling, Law, and. North, and a military surgeon whose name I did not learn, ran to 
the assistance of the sufferers. I had just seen one gentleman rush past me down the 
steps into the garden, when 1 happened to turn my head and saw Major Bell lying 
on a sofa behind the group, still looking at the fireworks. A surgeon was staunch- 
ing a wound in the right side, and a more jagged wound was observable on the 
right wrist. Every one seemed to learn at the sanie instant that the officer was 
hurt, and they rushed towards the couch, to tender assistance or sympathy. But 
Dr. Windaw mfde the crowd stand back to let in the air, and the Major, who at 
first was in great pain, experienced some relief. Of the extent of the disaster my 
telegram will have informed you. The Major was only superficially wounded in the 
abdomen, the splinter of iron which struck him having fortunately expended its 
force on the wrist, where the wound, though severe, is not dangerous. But of the 
natives two of those in the garden were killed instantaneojusly, one died while his 
thigh was being amputated, and a fourth died in an hour or two. Four others were 
terribly wounded. A. fiftli death is reported to me on the authority of an eye-witness. 
A native attendant standing in a doorway in tbe building and behind the spectators 
grouped on the terrace was, it is stated, struck by a splinter which passed over 
their heads, and his brains were scattered about, and he fell dead to. the ground. 

“ When the frightful nature of the catastrophe became known the display of 
fireworks ceased, and measures were taken to relieve the wounded. A sur- 
geon sent to say that a man was bleeding to death and he had no instruments. 
The Nawab immediately produced an excellent set of surgical instruments, in good 
order, though not quite sharp. In no other nobleman’s house in Hyderabad, pro- 
bably, would such articles have been found, eitlier blunt or sharp. But Vicar-ul- 
Umrah is believed to have every imaginable article within the walls of his palace, 
and all so arranged, and in such order, as to be instantly available. The surgeon's 
instruments did good service. Two legs and an arm were amputated on the grass of 
the garden before the assembled crowds, the Resident himself fanning the 
agonized face of one poor fellow. The Nawab and Sir Salar Jung also went about 
giving aid. Of course, the night’s gaiety underwent a total eclipse. When the dead 
had been carried out of the garden and Major Bell ' removed in a palanquin, and 
the other wounded removed to the hospital, the elephants were called for, and with a 
gloom in our hearts, which the splendid illuminations and other signs of festivity 
around did not at all diminish, we passed out into the dark and lampless streets, 
and returned sadly to our quarters. 

“ I see that the telegram which appears in your paper of Friday states that Sir 
Salar came out to await the Bombay train at Illampolli. I wrote Tnmulgkerry." 


Times of India, October 17, 1874. — In his first letter from Hyderabad our 
special correspondent mentioned that the Nizam’s State Railway which followed 
the valley of the Moosey up to a certain point diverged there for political, or, 
rather for military, reasons, till it came within the limits of the Secunderabad 
Cantonment at Begumpet, whence it was again free to make its way towards Hy- 
derabad. The object was to avoid the guns of the Nizam’s fortress of Golcunda, 
and get the trains within the influence of our own Secunderabad. The direct 
route would have been not only tlie shortest, but the best in an engineering point 
of view, and it would have cost a lakh or two less than the one actually taken. 
But political considerations have been allowed to overrule every other in connec- 
tion with the line, and this little departure "from the straight path need not be 
cavilled at. The interests of the two States being identical, whatever is most 
convenient to overselves must necessarily be best also for the Government of the 
Nizam, and in paying for that which suits us best His Highness and his advisers 
have the satisfaction of knowing that firom this point of view the money is spent 
for their own good. 

Nevertheless it may be open to doubt whether the interests of both States 
would not have been better served if due attention had been given to commercial and 
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financial as well as political and military considerations in the construction of the 
Nizam’s State Railway. The Hyderabad Government wished for a railway that 
would have opened up the country and advanced trade without burdening the 
finances of the State. A metre gauge line, traversing the more productive and 
populous parts of the country, appeared to Sir Salar Jung to be best adapted to the 
necessities of Hyderabad. But a military line, taking the shortest route to our 
military position at Secunderabad, six or eight miles from the Nizam’s capital, was 
what appeared to certain wise heads of Calcutta to be the one thing needful, and 
the Government of His Highness was fain to concur in that opinion, and find 
upwards of a million sterling to construct it. Now this shortest route happens by 
ill luck to pass through the most sterile and the least populous part of the country, 
'rhere are vast tracts in which little grows besides grass, and the cultivated districts 
are few and far between. No doubt the railway will in course of time considerably 
improve the agricultural condition of the region. Land hitherto lying waste will 
now be brought under cultivation, since the means of transporting its produce to 
distant markets is at hand. Population will increase in the walled villages 
scattered all over the boundless plains that are to be . seen from the windows 
of the train as we move along. The railway will bring population to the land, and 
the population will bring passengers to the railway. The process will be benefi- 
cial, but it would not have been necessary to w.ait for . its results if the line had 
been taken at once though a more populous ti’act of country. 

However, tlie Nizam’s State Railway, notwithstanding those drawbacks, is a 
great achievement. It is a guarantee of order, and will certainly do much to dissi- 
pate prejudices — political, religious, and social. Hyderabad will no longer be a 
sealed book to the outer world, and we may expect to see the country make rapid 
progress in various matters in which it is at present somewhat behindhand. When 
the public opinion of the rest of India is able to make itself felt we may ppect 
that all influences which check the free development^ of the country will be 
considerably modified. Now that the Protecting Power has secured its own 
means of corjimunication, tlie light tramways which are needed for purposes 
of intercommunication will no doubt cease to be regarded as unnecessary 
or vexatious. Hyderabad is rich in minerals, but they cannot be worked 
without inexpensive railways or trams to lessen the cost of carriage. At 
Kummuin a great coal field has been discovered. A shaft has been sunk by 
Mr. Ileenan, the Superintendent of Coal Fields, and coal of a very fair cpiality 
raised at the cost of only four rupees a ton ; with proper appliances the output 
would be practically witliout limit — one of the seams is twenty feet thick — and 
the cost per ton for working need be very trifling. But the coal can only be 
brought to Hyderabad at present in bullock cars, and its cost when delivered at 
the workshops of the Public Works Department there is forty rupees a ton. Even 
at this price, however, it is found to be cheaper than charcoal, and Mr. Elsworthy, 
the Superintendent of the Workshops, reports that it is of excellent qiiality for 
generating steam power. It is not very bituminous, but some of the seams would 
yield coal from which gas could be made. Sir Salar Jung is understood to be very 
anxious to turn theKummum coal field to account, and plans and specifications for 
a railway of an inexpensive kind to bring the coal to the capital are already 
drawn up. Iron ore yelding seventy-five per cent, of iron has also been 
found in great quantities, and the surveys that have been made show that lead 
containing a considerable proportion of silver is amongst the mineral treasures of 
the country. There are, besides, valuable forests, which are at present nearly in- 
accessible. The country teak excels that of Rangoon in hardness, and possesses 
a beautiful grain, which renders it very effective for cabinet work. The soil is 
generally fertile, and the climate healthy. Cotton grows wild in some provinces, 
fl'he resources of Hyderabad are much greater than ever was supposed until the 
present capable administration caused them to be explored and catalogued. What 
is now needed is that the measures necessary for working them should not be 
checked by adherence to a woni-out policy. There is an old treaty which prohibits 
the employment of Europeans by the Nizam, or even their settlement in the country, 
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without the express permission of the British Government. Those provisions — 
intended originally to guard against the presence of French officers amongst 
the Nizam’s troops — have been actually interpreted in a sense hostile to 
the common arrangements of loyal British subjects. They are by no means 
obsolete. If an Englishman were to propose to establish an industry in Hydera- 
bad with the approval or under the patronage of the Native Government, he 
would find that be would only be permitted to do so if the representatives of 
his own Government took a favourable view of himself and of his undertaking. 
The knowledge^of the possibility of this power of interference being exercised chills 
all enterprise. The vexatious extent to which interference with matters wholly 
non-political is carried in Native States by the Political Department would 
astonish the British public at home if the facts were made known. But the 
Native Governments dare not complain, lest worse should happen them ; and 
the baneful system continues unchecked by anything but a dim consciousness that it 
the abuse of power be too gross^ it will become the common talk of the bazaar, 
and thus attract the attention of the Press. Viceroys and Secretaries of State 
have little knowledge of the odious character of some of the proceedings 
in which their great names are sometimes taken — not wholly in vain — by 
fussy officials who have not an idea in their heads beyond the extension 
of the fields of patronage, and who know no pleasure in life sweeter than that 
of demonstrating that a Political is an infinitely greater man than a Prince. Rail- 
ways and the various influences which always come in their train will greatly 
modify the tone of these High Mightinesses, who will find themselves subject to 
the observation and criticism which keep public functionaries in the Presidency 
towns on their good behaviour. In this way the military advantages which we 
shall gain by the construction of railways to the various capitals of the Native 
Princes will be fully compensated by the political emancipation of the Princes 
themselves from the almost servile position of dependence on the will and pleasure 
of Foreign Office officials, which the regular running of the railway trains will be 
sure to bring about. 

The Nizam’s State Railway, even in the first week of its existence, promises 
to pay its working expenses. Fifteen hundred rupees a day will pay for the two 
trains which are at present deemed adequate for the passenger and goods traffic, and 
on AVccInesday last eleven hundred rupees were taken at Secunderabad alone. 
When the people get accustomed to travelling by railway no doubt they will use it 
in numbers sufficient ,to justify the running of additional trains. The Nizam’s 
Government would do well to improve the Custom-house arrangements ; clearance 
at present occupies five days. No doubt strong representations wdll be made from 
the Residency if this grievance he not spontaneously abated, so we may be sure that 
it will not last long. If the British Government should kindly volunteer advice 
upon this point, it is to be hoped that the Regents will not only at once accede to 
the reasonable request, but requite the service by drawiirg attention to the shameful 
delays of the Madras Post Office administration in delivering letters in Hyderabad. 
Letters and newspapers which arrive by train at five in the evening are only 
delivered by noon next day. The postmen employed are very worthy fellows 
no doubt, but they cannot read English, and letters which are addressed 
to one man are handed to another with great composure. The delivery is 
beautifully uncertain ; it may take place at nine in the morning, or you 
may not get a sight of your letters till twelve. There is no reason 
why the delivery should not be made within an hour after the mails arrive. Wlien 
the Customs grievance is removed by thb Nizam’s Government, and the Post 
Office one by that of Madras, the State Railway will make more money and carry 
more letters. Meanwhile the dividends on the sixty lakhs’ worth of shares that 
have been issued to the public must come out of the Nizam’s treasury, which is 
fortunately in a position to bear the burden. The guaranteed interest is six per 
cent. The fifty lakhs’ worth which the Government has re.served for itself will not, 
we fear, yield it six per cent, just at present. But those who are not sanguine 
count upon two or three per cent., pending the opening of the country 
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by the subsidiary lines to which we have referred above. When the resources of 
the Deccan State are fairly developed the Nizam’s railway will doubtless justify 
the hope to which Lord Northbrook gives expression in the letter to His Highness, 
that it will prove a financial success. 

Times ok India, October 17, 1871. — The Festivities at Hyderabad. — From 
our sj)ecial correspondent at Hyderabad, dated October 13 : — 

“ The Residency Hall came oil’ last night. I'hougli many of the guests had 
already taken their departure the stately rooms of the Residency were crowded, and 
the dancing was kept up till tins morning. The Minister and several members of the 
Nizam’s family Avere present. Sir Salar wore a long close-fitting tunic of green 
Genoa velvet of so dark a sliade that it appeared to be black. Every button was 
composed of a large diamond of the purest water, surrounded by a row of little 
diamonds, and the gmlden belt which was around ids' waist vvas' bound with a clasp 
of large size, the Avhole surface of which Avas (;overed Avith diamonds. A small wliite 
turl)an completed his costume, Avhich aa'rs very tasteful and elistinyui. 'rho beautiful 
diamonds, and the Star of India wliicli he wore on his left breast, were just suffi- 
cient to relieve and set off the sober richness of the Aelvet, and did not appear 
at all barbaric. The Resident and his wife — distinguishable amongst the 
throng by her regal presence — received their guests with true Hyderabadec 
hospitality. The military Contingent from S(s:uinderabad Avas naturally the strongest, 
and their brilliant uniforms gave quite a martial character to the assembly. 1 saAv 
gallant officers Avhom 1 had galloped Avith over the plain to the far north-east of 
the cantonment between fiA'e and six that morning ‘going in’ for every dance 
on the programme for tlie niglit, thougli the claims of the service were to call 
them again to the saddle atari unearthly hour tliis morning. Sic itur ad astra: 
some sacrifice is necessary when avc desire to sliine at once in tire tented field and 
in society. No one in Bomliay need flatter himself tliat such feats can be repeated 
in the mild A’apour balli which forms your climate. The dry bracing air of the 
Deccan alone renders them possible. 

“ Secunderabad and limmlgherry. — Since the arrival of the special train on the 
new railway last Thursday evening the guests have been living their Ha'cs at raihvay 
s])eed. As a rule Ave have gone to bed at two and got up at fi ve. TIk! only exceptions 
tliat T know of were the ‘ Specials’ of the Bombay and Madras papers, who laid them 
down at tliree and rose at four, both hours being a.m., of course. For they had to 
write Avliile others slept. Take my own case yesterday. Having finished my last letter 
to you between tAvo and three o’clock in the morning, 1 proceeded to sleep the sleep 
of the just, until four sharp, AvJicn 1 vvas summoned to ari.se and proceed to Secundera- 
bad, six miles off, Avhich was ti) lie my point of departure for Trimulgherry, three 
miles further on, Avdiere I was timed to ‘ fall in’ Avith a certain military force, and march 
ujvon an imaginary enemy avIio liad taken up a very uncomfortable position on a line of 
liills several miles due west. 1 rose and found the night jiitch dark, but as a trap had 
come to take me to the cantonment there could be no Hinching. Through the night, 
tlien, 1 drove to Secunderabad, which slumbered in peace amidst so many appliances 
of war. There I got a mount, and went off in the direction of Trimulgherry, which 
has apparently the peculiarity of fieing at all points of the compass at once, for all 
the local authorities whom 1 consulted pointed north, south, east, and west to show 
me the exact position in Avhich it lay. Soon, however, I heard guns on the south- 
east, and acting on the military maxim ‘ march on the sound of the cannon’ I rode to 
the south-ea.st. The guns apparently heard of my approach, for they retreated 
before me rapidly and I heard them n« more. Having thus shut up those guns 
1 took a survey of the situation. In a v'ery broken plain of immense extent, Avhere 
an army of a quarter of a million of men might manoeuvre with ease if they could 
avoid breaking their necks over the little rocks and holes which were scattered at 
intei'A'als amongst the tall grass, the eye could detect but one Solitary horseman. The 
day was in the first finsh of its early youth, and the gi'ass was damp with the 
morning dew ; the breeze came over the plain fresh and cool like that over the 
downs in far-away England. There Avas nothing to remind the wayfarer that 
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he was in India; the green grass, the rolling plain, with pleasant little woods at 
intervals, and the simple-looking unaffected line of low hills which bounded the 
view on the west-giving no idea that they w'ere the lairs of tigers, and were 
loathsome with the trail of cobras — might well delude a more credulous person 
than myself into the belief that he was not several thousand miles away from the 
land of his birth. 

“ But hark ! The sound of a gun comes across the plain from the west. A 
puff of smoke rises above a wood in a hollow a couple of miles to my proper left, 
then another and another, followed at intervals by the reassuring reports of blank 
cartridge. It is clear that the enemy has been meanly hiding in the pretty little 
wood down in the dell, and he is being very handsomely shelled out of it according 
to the best theory of war. My duty is plain, and I rnarcli to join our countrymen' 
in arms. Turning the flank of the wood with all the horse I can dispose off 
iind myself in full view of Major Ellis’s battery of field artillery. Strengthened 
by the reinforcement wdiich I have brought up, the gallant fellow's feel tliem- 
selves in a position to follow' up the enemy, whom they have, dislodged, and 
w'ho makes for the hills in the distance. They limber up, and the nine-pounder 
gun.s go straight over the country as they find it, up hill and down dale, avoiding 
nothing but holes, which a sergeant in advance looks out for as he goes at 
the gallop. A w'ay SVC go, the cool wind blowing strongly in our faces as sve rush 
along right in its eye. Tlie guns are deeply beholden to the splendid 
Australian liorscs — some of them perfect pictures — which take them over every- 
tliing without accident or delay. VVlicn we get svithin a mile of some high rocks 
wo Hud that the enemy has made a stand. 'I’he trumpet sounds, and in an instant 
tlie guns are uulirabered, and the order is given to find the distance. One-half the 
gunners estimate it at 2,000 yaids, tlie other at 1,800. Having corrected their 
estiniates, the word is given, and the enemy is pounded in first-rate style', and ha.'! 
again to beat a retreat. We arc after liim, and this time w'e catcli luTn on a hill 
only 1,200 yards off-— one sergeant thinks it is 1,400, Imt that does not matter. 
’J'liis time the enemy is fiually disposed of, and avc begin to find that another 
enemy is attacking ns in the rear — in other words, that the sun is burning our 
backs in a very uncomfortalile way. At half-pas't seven, therefore, the trura[)et 
gives the signal to retreat, and we go in the direction of Trimiilgherry, Avhich 
this time lies due east of us. The guns form in line, and march past, trot ])asl, 
and gallop [)ast. Tlie last time I saAv artillery galloping past w'as on a certain 
summer evening in 1867, Avhen 60,000 of w'liat were then considered the host 
troops in tlie world were review'ed at Ijongchamps befoi'C the Emperors Napoleon 
HI. and Alexander 1 1. The sight taken as a whole was maguiliceiit ; the very 
earth shook as the multitude of guns sw'ept past ; the masses of the stately (Inards 
and the brilliant Zouaves themselves did not give the beholder such an impression of 
irresistible pow'cr. Yestc^rday morning it Jiiust be allowed that numbers were 
lacking, but on the other hand the horses, the harness, and the guns were better 
than those which were considered so magnificent in the army of tlie Second Empire. 
There is a neatness, compactness, strength, and finish about cveryiliiiig connected 
with the Royal Artillery ■which no other artillery can boast of. Having satisfied 
m5'self of this fact by the inspection of Major Ellis’s battery I trotb.'d off to view' 
the palatial barracks at Trimulgherry. The first block we come to is liuilt of hewn 
stone, and will last as loivg as most things ; the others are built of soinething covered 
up with stucco, and will stand till tliey fiill. Externally they arc all fine structures, 
tit to be the abodes of the conquerors of the East. Within they are lofty and airy, 
but being built in tw'o storeys tlie soldier^ do not like them so well as the one- 
storeyed barracks further on, which are not troubled with stairs. All the larger 
barracks are given up to the bachelors: the married men’s quarters are constructed 
at a little distance, and are of very modest dimensions. There is a reading-room, 
and a couple of schoolrooms in which little boys and girls are learning tlieir A B (. 1 , 
and. of course there is a canteen. This latter convenience implies a prison, and 
looking across the plain we see the noblest pile of all, with a lofty tower and 
crenellated walls and other architectural devices, and are please<l to hear that it is 
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set apart for the victims of the law. It is so grand that it is called Windsor Castle, 
and none but the timid would hesitate to commit a crime to procure admission there. 
A splendid garden forms part of it, and I have no moral doubt that the inmates are 
provided with puiikhas, and coolies to work them. Trimulgherry is a place of magni- 
ficent distances. The officers’ quarters are a morning’s walk from the barracks, and 
the entrenched camp is a good march from both. The artillerymen have been lately 
employed in throwing up redoubts, which will add to the troubles of any one 
marching on the entrenchments, but as a hill on the further side commands 
the whole the first duty of General Blake in the event ofa war will be to get out 
of the entrenched camp as quickly as he can and seize the hill, presenting his camp 
to the enemy as a poor equivalent. It is said, indeed, that a fort is to be built on 
•the hill in question ; if that be done Trimulgherry will feel much more secure. 

“ Having viewed the barracks and the field works I was shown over the stables, 
which are very spacious ; everything is kept in first-rate order. A native groom 
is allowed to every two horses, but the privates do most of the grooming and 
harness-cleaning themselves. • All the steel work is bright and shining as silver ; a 
Prussian cavalry officer once asked wliether the English did not plate their artillery 
harness with German silver. If they did it would not look so bright. 

“ The barracks and the field works and the stables having been duly inspected by 
your special and his courteous guide, he had the pleasure of witnessing all the routine 
work which the commandant of a battery has to get through in a forenoon. This letter 
would be a column too long if I were to catalogue the endless details which had to be 
attended to, — the documents, written and printed, to be signed, — and the accounts to 
be verified. Every conceivable thing, from the sentencing ofa criminal to seven days 
in Windsor Castle to the surgical examination of a broken surcingle, comes witliin the 
scope of his duties. When all seemed over, word came that forty gunners who had 
studied gunnery in classes under the subalterns were ready for examination. At 
noon we stepped over to the lecture room, and the examination began. ‘ If a gun 
be fired with one wheel six inches higher than another, where Avill the recoil press .<* 
Describe the ditferent kinds of sliell, and the way they are made. If a gun send a 
ball 12 feet to the left ofa target, twelve hundred yards distant, what rectification 
must be made ? By what calculation do you arrive at the result? ’ Forty questions 
of a similar character were put by the subalterns and answered straight oft 
by the men. Only one mistake was made in the answers given. When 
half past 12 had overtaken us it was announced that nothing more was needed 
that morning, which was comparatively a light one ! Still one occupation or another 
brought us to three o’clock before 1 found myself nearing the public gardens in 
Hyderabad, which T had left eleven hours previously. An envious elephant made 
an attempt to jirevont your special from re-entering them. The mahout being 
ordered to take the brute oft’ the roadway, so as to allow the trap to pass, he essayed 
to do so. But Mr. Elephant refused to go into the field or quit the Nizam’s high- 
road. Therefore he was urged on at an accelerated pace, which ruffled him greatly. 

( 'atching sight of the horse and trap he sagaciously concluded that we were the cause 
of his being bullied by his mahout, and he turned to make at us and wreak a dreadful 
revenge. The mahout was, hoivever, equal to the occasion, and, reaching down over the 
animal’s forehead, firmly stuck a finger in the eye next us. The elephant struggled 
and grunted angrily, but the intense pain made him give way, and he turned the 
op[)osite direction. Then we had the satisfaction of seeing the mahout thrash the 
I'uffian over the head with untiring energy for several coiusecutive minute.s. And so 
we reached the gardens in saiety. Such are the dangers of the road in Hyderabad. 
A poor p(Klestrian was killed not far from tlic same spot by an elephant, with even 
less provocation: a year ago ; in that case the mahout put out an eye after the mis- 
chief was done ; liy th(! promptitude of the mahout in our case I was spared to 
assist at the Resident’s ball at night, and write this letter thereafter.” 


Times of India, October 10, 1874 . — Last notes from Hyderabad.— From our 
special correspondent, dated Hyderabad, 14th October : — 

“ The chief incidents of the festivities attending the opening of the Nizam’s 
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State Railway having been fully described, either by myself or by your regular 
Hyderabad correspondent, I shall in this concluding letter raerely'^ throw together 
such odds and ends of information relative to the Deccan capital and its surround- 
ings as I find unused in my note book — or rather in my memory. 

“ An Armed People . — The tirst thing that strikes the eye of a visitor in 
Hyderabad is that every nmn goes arme(J. Even little boys lie(iueutly liave daggers 
or pistols in their cuniberbunds. Every respectable man goes about with the ‘ live 
arms,’ which arc as essential to his happiness as is a gig to a well-to-do Englishman. 
The magical number is made up with a charming variety of weaiams ; tliere is the 
gun, which is generally a matchiock seven feet long, and very handsomely inlaid in tlie 
stock, and damascened on the barrel ; two pistols ; a curved sword ot great sharpness ; 
and an awkward dagger approaching the crescent shape. The whole live are kept 
ready for immediate use — the gun and pistols loaded, and the sword and dagger 
sharp and briglit. But they are hardly ever used. The Hyderabadee lias as little 
notion of running his dagger into a passer-by as an English butcher would have ol 
using his knife or hatchet against the people who |)ass his shop without buying. 
The fact is men with arms become accustomed to their dmitte rather than to their 
use ; and habit is everything. At the Nawab Vicar-ul-LImrah’s magnificent 
banquet some of the attendants who fanned the guests with large hand punkahs 
had beautiful agate-liilted daggers in their curnberbimds, but none of them even 
looked as if they would have liked to stab any of us in the back. Accustomed 
from their childhood to the handling of deadly weapons the Hyderabadees 
naturally acquire a certain self-control in their use, and of late years it is very 
rarely that they forget themselves. The five arms are now carried for ornament 
rather than for use. If Sir Salar Jung can prevail upon them to convert the useless 
swords into ploughshares, and go about with nothing but money in their pockets 
as an evidence of respectability, he will make the streets of the capital more prosaic 
in appearance, but he will not diminish in the slightest degree the military strength 
of the State. 

Golcunda of the Tomb.<i . — On a high rocky hill six miles from the city is 
the famous fort of Golcunda, which was the seat of government before Sultan 
Mahmoud built Hyderabad on the Moosey, in order- to have a good supply of water 
for his seat of empire. This Golcunda is not the Golcunda famed over the whole 
earth for its diamond mines, but it is nevertheless a place of great importance. 
It was deemed impregnable in old day.s, and it stood a siege at the hands of 
Aurung/ebe. The Nizam’s treasury is kept safe within its walls, which rise boldly 
above tbc level of the ground, not shrinking from shot and shell behind a glacis as 
Vauban taught European walls to do. Europeans are strictly prohibited trom enter- 
ing its gates. Last Sunday asrnall party set out on elephants to visit the tondis in its 
ueighbouihood, which arc visible even from the city. In form aiul size tliey resemble 
large mosques surmounted by domes of considerable altitude. The ground on which 
they stand is tastefully laid out as a garden Avith gravel walks ami an abundance 
of fiowers. The toi.nb of Sultan Mahmoud is the grandest, but neatly all are 
built on the same plan — a rectangle varying from thirty to forty feet square 
is raised to a proportionate elevation, and the large dome is superimjtosed with 
small minarets at the comers. The coffin is deposited tinder a simple stone 
structure in the centre of the lower floor. The interior of the dome forms a vaulted 
chamber of great size, but it is not in any way utilized except by myriads 
of bats. Originally some, if not all, of the tombs were covered with 
enamelled tiles of great beauty, but the weather and tourists having removed most 
of those ornaments the whole are now covered with jdaster and coloured a whitish 
yellow. With the exception of Sultan Mahmoud’s tomb all tlie best of these 
monumental edifices are erected to the memory of princesses who died during 
the lifetime of their lords. It is quite evident that the Moslem can love the 
partner of his joys as fondly — and as extravagantly — as any monogamist. 

“ The tombs — which 1 did not count, but which number perhaps a score or more, 
large and small — are not more than six or seven hundred yards from tlie walls of 
the fort. In the wars of the past they were reached by the shot of the besieged, 
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and some of them vStill show traces of the mischief thus wrought. In these days of 
powerful artillery the tombs M'oukl either lead to the speedy destruction oi 
the fort, or the fort would destroy them. The impregnability of Golcunda is, 
however, wholly a thing of the pa,st ; it is commanded from various points by hills 
which formerly M ere quite out of range. 

“ Ilydvrahad by night . — Except m hen the moon is up, Hyderabad by night is 
invisible. It is not lighted even by oil ; there are no flaring gin palaces at the 
corners of the streets, there are no .shops ablaze with gas to attract the custom of the 
pas.sers-l>y. Everything is .shrouded in complete darkne.ss. When I went to the 
Ivcsidency on Saturday evening last to join the party proceeding on elephants to the 
Nawab Vicar-ul-Umrah’s banquet I found that the corUgehvA started. 1 was there- 
fore placed in a palanquin, and sent off with an escort comsisting of one cavalier 
armed ndth a formidable sabre, through thenight, to the NaM'ab’.s j^alace. As araattor 
of course we missed our way. A few Arabs, armed as usual with loaded matchlocks, 
alone M-ere to be seen in the narrow streets. The windows do not look on the 
•street, as a rule, and Mdien they do no light ever .shines in them. In a quarter of 
an hour the palanquin vva.s borne into a largo square, and my commander-in-chief 
guided it to a gateway at which a couple of sohliers were on duty. They vocife- 
rated that we should not enter ; and the escort, who seemed to get a sudden 
reinforcement of a couple of smart bucklers from somcMdiere, swore tliat I should •, 
the soldiens gesticulated as well as vociferated, and the row became deafening. 
When I understood that the oflicer in M'hose chaige 1 was had simply made a 
mistake, and was trying to make matters straight by forcing an enti’ance for me 
into .somebody’s palace, it did not matter whose, I was in a position to make my own 
voice he.ard. We got another guide, and set out for our original destination, where 
we arrived iti.due time. 

“On leaving Vicar-ul-Un\ra’s subsequently we all came away on elephants. 
The M%ay the streets were illuminated for those unwneldy animals deserves to be 
mentioned. A couple of men carrying a quantity of tarred rope cut into .short 
pieces and a can of kerosine ran on ahead. Dipping a bit of rope in the kerosine 
they set it alight and threw it on the ground at the corner of the street, and went 
on to repeat the process at the next turning. The rope blazed u{) for a couple of 
minutes, and we were enabled to see very Avell where we rvore going. At all events 
we did not go astray. When tlic Kun)nium coal lields are made accessible to the 
capital this ))rimitive contrivance will no doubt be looked upon with contempt, but 
where there i.s no gas it is not to be despised. 

“ Sport . — There is plenty of good sport to Be had within easy reach of Hydera- 
bad. Tigers, panthers, and deer abound. General Blake has just oidered up a pack 
of hounds for the delight of the ofticers at Secunderabad and of the world in 
general hereabouts. By riding ten miles any one can come upon tigers of great 
size and conspicuous gallantry. Hunting deer with tamo cheetas is a favourite 
amusement, but it is said to be poor fun when compared to the more noble sport of 
tiger-.shooting. d’ho deer are driven in the direction of the cheetas, wdilch are kept 
hooded and half-starved. When llie proper moment comes the hoods are removed. 
The idx'etah acts according to circumstances. If the deer stands he will crawl 
stealthily toM'ards him. If the victim flies the cheetah goes after him in tremendous 
bounds. It is a point of honour to kilt the deer at the first attempt. If by any 
miscalculation the cheetah misses the throat at the fir.st spring, and merely wounds 
the deer and falls off, he will not renew the attack ; he sulks and refuses to do any- 
thing more that day. 

“ Amongst tin; nncanonical <amuseraents of Hyderabad I should be inclined 
to give tin* first place to tbe elToct on the nerves of the liorses of the passing of 
elephants and camels in the narrow streets. Nine out of ten horses rear up and show 
strong symptoms <)f a desire to bolt up the next alley when an eleydiant rocks his 
way down both sides of the street at once. Camels are also a source of terror to all 
steeds, but it is gratifying to see tliat the hump-backed brutes are themselves quite 
as much afraid of tiic elephants as horses are of bolh. The elephants arc, on 
the wliole, very well-behaved, polite animals, and show every disposition to 
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accommodate otliers. But a good deal depends upon the state of their temper. 
When they break out the cliief resource of the mahout is to drive them into 
a marshy field; when they find themselves sinking into the earth at every 
step they become quite abject in their fear and retinu to their allegiance to nva.n. 
For serious misdeeds they are flogged with irou chains. The culprit being firmly 
tied up by the feet, two elephants are brought up and presented eacli with a cliain. 
Raising this terrible lash aloft with their trunks they bring it down upon the back 
of the patient, Avho can do nothing in the way of resistance, and he is lieaten within 
an inch of his life, until signs of reformation are visible to the practised eye ot the 
mahout. Tliis severe discipline renders the streets of Hyderabad more sale than 
they would otherwise be. But taking them all in all, what with )iumy-arraod 
citizens, neighing steeds, cantankerous camels, elephants liable to ‘ break out ,’ and 
cheetahs going hungry to hunt the fallow deer, the streets ot Ilyderahail bring home 
to every \v.aytarer in a fashion unknown in duller eities the exhilarating intluenees 
which have always rendered the dangers of the hunting field so delightlul to men. 
Long may the Al)ode of Lions flourish ! None but a lion-heart can appreciate to 
their full the joys of Hyderabad.” 

Times of India, July 2, 1875. — The Nizam of JJyderahad. — In the House 
of Comirions, in answ’er to Sir G. (^larnphell, on dune 7, 

Lord G. Hamilton said : Tlie Secretary of State for India lias been advised 
tliat, taking into eonsiileration all tlie circumstances connected with the lormation 
ol the company in connoction with wliich the Nizam of Hyderabad has guaranteed 
the ))aynient of C ])er cent, interest on money raised in this country, there is no 
infringement of the provisions of the Act ?>1 George III., c. 142, s. 28. The 
Indian Government is in no degree responsilile for the iiayinont of the money 
guaranteed ; and there is no ground for .any expectation that, in the event ol the 
NTzam failing to pay, tlie Government of her Majesty will interfere to cause 
payment to lie made. Parties advancing money on the credit ol the Nizam do so 
at their own ri.sk, the Nizam not being liable to be sued for any debt in a British 
Court of Law. 

Sir G. Campbell intimated that on Thursday ho would ask for the production 
of the opinion which the Secretary of State had received .as to the legality ol the 
transaction in question. 

Idem; — A letter signed “ Ivhubber-<l.ar,” dated .lime 8; — 

“ Sir George Campbell did investors in foreign loans good service in the House 
last niglit, and Ijord George Hamilton’s siraiglitforvvard reply to the question ol 
the late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has fully explained the security oflered by 
the ruler of the Deccan. Under Sir Salar Jimg’s liberal and enlightened statesm.an- 
ship there is little doubt of the interest being p.aid, but in the event of a change of 
Government — and tlie able and loyal Minister’s life lias lieen more tli.an oiue 
attempted, while Hyderabad is a Luge nest of discontented l)H(lmashcs — investors 
iniglit find tbeir money gone, as the Nizams are independent Princes, ‘ not liable 
to lie sued in any British court of law.’ 'The late Nizam was very heavily indelited 
to a firm in Madias, the Palmers, .and I believe the British lleHidenl at Hyderabad 
refused to aid them in recovering, and they li.ad to accept a compromise. In the 
prospectus it is stated that ‘the total revenue realized from all sources cannot have 
lalloti short, in round numbers, of 2,o9,.50,(K)0 rii)ieeH (£2,41)5,000) ; ol tliat simi 
95,78,000 rupees (£957,800) was collected by British officers in the assigned ilistricts.’ 
No information is given as to expenditure, and tliese round numbers must be mere 
guesswork, as the Nizam’s officials have hitherto persisted in retirsing the Kesideni 
auy information as to revenue. We are not told that nearly a million (.£957,800) ot 
this sum is derived from the Berars, which at tlie present moment are nothing more, 
nor less tluan a Britisli province, the restitution of which the Viceroy has declin' d 
even to discuss.” 

Idem : — A letter from Messrs. Smith, Fleming and Co., agents for His High- 
ness the Nizam’s State Railway Comp.any, dated Leadenhall-strcet, June 10: — 

“ With reference to the letter of your anonymous correspondent ‘ Khubber-dar,’ 
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respecting His Highness the Nizam’s State Railway Company’s issue of stock, permit 
us to say that the figures quoted in the prospectus are not mere guesswork, but 
are a direct quotation from the official report of the British Resident at Hydera- 
bad to his own (xovernment. Although the figures of the expenditure of the Hydera- 
bad State are not available at the moment, it is widely known in India that it 
has been for many years past considerably within the revenue. 

“ As to the Nizam not being liable to be sued in a British Court of Law, he 
shares this distinction with all other independent Sovereigns of foreign States, with 
this difference, however, in liis favour — that the autonomy and independence of his 
State are specially guaranteed to him by Treaties witli the British Government, 
notably that of 1800, last confirmed in 1860 ( see Aitchison’s Treaties, vol. 5 ), under 
which, for considercatiou duly paid, the Nizam is entitled to full military aid from the 
British Government to maintain order both externally and internally. 

“ With sucli a state of matters as this, and looking to the fact that the present 
transaction is not a loan at all, but an issue of shares in a railway, which, besides 
being guaranteed by a Government of the highest probity, forms a valuable property 
in itself, is worked under British management, and will be entitled to its own earn- 
ings like other raihvays, it is hard to guess by what process your correspondent 
imagines that the shareholders might find their money gone. 

“ The future of the Nizam’s State is far from being dependent on the life of its 
present enlightened Minister, whom your correspondent so justly eulogizes. The 
present Nizam is being educated under English supervision of the very highest 
order, and may be fully expected to continue the very high standard of administra- 
tion which Hyderal)ad already possesses. 

“ Berar, instead of being, as stated, a British province, ‘is an integral part of 
the Nizam’s dominions,’ and all surplus revenues are paid to him yearly by the Bri- 
tish Government, who only administer it ‘in trust’ for him. 

“ Lastly, though we do not mean to imply that any pecuniary responsibility at- 
taches to the British Government in connexion with an issue the actual guarantees 
for which are so plainly stated in tlie pros})ectus, we must point out that your cor- 
respondent is completely at fault in his quotation of history. 

“ The debts of the Nizam’s Government to Palmer and Co. were liquidated by 
the British Government itself, who in the year 1823 redeemed the tribute of £70, 000 
which they owed yearly to the Nizam by a capitalized payment of about £1,160,000, 
at least £780,000 of which went direct from the British Treasury to Palmer’s coffers. 

“ The only claims wliich the British Resident refused to aid Palmer and Company 
in recovering were on private nobles, and some which he alleged to be of question- 
able nature.” 


Bombay Gazette, December 18, 1875. — Sir Salar Jung’s enterprising Finance 
Minister does not, we find, Intend to let the proceeds of the recent loan be wasted 
for want of employment. The whole amount of 35 lakhs brought out to Bom- 
bay has been gradually remitted to Hyderabad ; and of this sum 25 lakhs will 
be invested in shares of a State Bank. It is a curious thing that at the very 
moment Avhen the Government of India is severing its connexion with the Presi- 
dency Hanks, on the ground of the difficulty the most careful of Governments must 
experience in maintaining an effectual control over the management of such 
institutions, the Hyderabad Government should be anxious to add to its respon- 
sibilities by undertaking an extensive banking business. We are assured, however, 
that it has been determined to give blyderabad the benefit of possessing that 
latest luxury of mature civilization, a State Bank, along with the other privilege, 
lately accorded, of a State debt. The capital of the Bank is to consist of 60 
lakhs of rupees : and the State will hold one-half of the whole, while of the 
remaining half 10 lakhs will be reserved for the Hyderabad sowcars, and the 
balance of 15 lakhs will be offered to the public of Bombay. We have not had 
the advantage of seeing the prospectus of the Bank, and cannot therefore say 
what reasons there may be for anticipating that it will be able to conduct a 
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profitable business. But as the Banks of Bengal and Bombay have always laid 
great stress on the importance of the Hyderabad business we may fairly assume 
that it is worth fighting for. It is probable, however, that the Bank will not 
restrict itself to mere operations in exchange. We look upon it as the nucleus of 
an extensive scheme for developing the mineral and other resources of the State 
of Hyderabad — a scheme which is legitimate and even laudable in its way, but 
which will drive the unhappy Government of India, mindful of past exploits of 
Hyderabad financiers, to its wit’s end. The Palmers, in old times, worked the 
Nizam’s Government through their connexion with the Court of^ Calcutta ; but 
the new school of speculators are playing a much bolder game. They put the 
screw on” the Government of India through the agency of ex-Governors-General, 
members of Parliament, members of the Council of India, and influential capital- 
ists who have shares in English neAvspapers. 

Times of India, December 22, 1875. — A hazy notion appears to prevail in 
some quarters that the Nizam’s Government has been raising a loan’ in the 
London market, that the transaction was similar in kind to the raising of loans by 
Peru the Penniless, and that it was in some inexplicable way detrimental to tlie 
Government of India. It may be as well to state the fiicts briefly so as to obviate 
the possibility of misconception. In the first place the transaction referred to was 
not tlie raising of a State Loan at all. What was done was to place half the shares 
of the Hyderabad State Railway in the market. This, so far from being a step 
hostile to the Government of India, was in strict accordance with the understanding 
arrived at between the two Governments five years ago, when the railway vvas pro- 
jected. At that time the Nizam’s Government declared its readiness to construct the 
railway, but said that it could not take the capital required — a million sterling- — 
from its own current revenue without inconvenience. It was then suggested by 
the Government of India that the capital should be procured from the pul.)lic in 
the same way as that for the lines in British territory was procured by forming 
a Company, the interest on the shares being guaranteed by the State.^ A company 
was formed in October 1873, and one-half of the shares were floated in Hyderabfui. 
The Nizam’s Government advanced the capital, .£500,<)00, still required, but on the 
understanding that when tlie railway was completed and was a tangible security it 
should be recouped by the Company floating the shares representing that amount. 
The railway was opened last year. This year shares representing £500, OOO have been* 
|)laced in London. They were not floated by a Bombay firm, as has been incoirectly 
stated, but by the Railway Share Trust Company — a syndicate of London capitalists 
and the Directors of most of the great English railway lines. The Un<lor-Secre- 
tary of State for India, it may be remembered, stated in his place in the House ol 
Commons that the operation was perfectly legal and regular. The shareholders 
have, in addition to the Nizam’s guarantee of 6 per cent., the security of a line of 
railway constructed by the Engineers of the Government of India connecting 
Hyderabad with the centres of Anglo-Indian political and commercial 
A good railway may of course be a bad security, but such as it is the English 
shareholders have it. There are people who believe that the line will ^ 
dividend of four cent, or even more out of earnings, and thus reduce the call on the 
Hyderabad exchequer to two per cent or less. But with these delicate questions, 
which were doubtless duly considered when our Gov'ernment originally i^orn- 
mended the construction of the line, we have nothing to do. We look at things 
as they are. Those who have advanced their money in this affair have simply 
taken shares in a guaranteed railway ; they have not subscribed to a State Loan. 
What will the Hyderabad Government do with the money thus received on account 
of shares in the State Railway Company ? It has been stated that the cash will e 
used to set up a State Bank for the development of the resources ol the country. 
This may turn out to be the case eventually, but our Hyderabad correspondent says 
that it is by no means certain that the half-million will be utilized in that way. 
There are many projects now under consideration — one for opening up the country 
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by roads, another for a cheap railway to the districts where coal fields have been 
discovered, one for the establishment of a State Bank, and so on ; but which will 
ultimately be preferred is not yet known. 

Times of India, June (J, 1877. — Railways in Native States . — fin May 15 a 
deputation waited upon the Secretary of State for India, at the India Office, concern- 
ing the extension of railways in the territories of His Highness the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. The deputation was introduced by the Right Hon’ble John Bright, 
M.F., and included many gentlemen interested in Indian affairs, among whom were 
the Chairman and Directors of the Great Indian Peninsula and Madras Railway Com- 
panies, Mr. Edmund Ashworth, Chairman of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
Mr. Hugh Mason, and the following members of Parliament : Mr. George Leeman, 
Mr. John Hick, Mr. John Holmes, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Orr Ewing, the Hon’ble A. 
Kinnaird, Mr. Cliarles AVilson, Alderman Cotton, Major Beaumont, R.E., Mr. 
Samuel Laing, Mr. John Heath,^ Mr. John Pender, &c. Letters were received 
from the Duke of Sutherland and Lord Claude J. Hamilton, M.P., regretting un- 
avoidable absence, but expressing their sympathy with the object of the deputation. 
Mr. Bright, in introducing the subject of discussion, spoke strongly in favour of 
the proposed railways, and urged that no obstacles should be interposed to money 
being raised in England for such useful purposes. Mr. Fleming, Mr. Laing, 
Mr. Pender, and Mr. Edmund Ashworth followed in support of the same 
policy, pointing out the immense advantages not oidy to the Native States, 
but to India generally, that must result from it.— Lord Salisbury, in 
replying, regretted that, though repeatedly called for, he was still without an 
expression of the views of the Government of India, and it was contrary to 
the traditions of the office to give a definite reply in the absence of such 
expression. He would call for this without delay. He did not wish the deputa- 
tion, however, to leave under the impression that he did not recognize the great 
importance of the projected lines, or that his own view or that of the Government 
of India was opposed to the development of the resources of Native States by the 
instrumentality of railways. On the contrary, he could emphaticsilly state that 
their inclination was to extend railways as rapidly as possible. After some further 
remarks the deputation withdrew. 


I'rom “ The Railw.ay.s of India,” by Captain Edward Davidson, U.E., 


pp. 281-286. 

In con.se<)iieiice of linancial difficulties arising from the Mutiny, several .soction.s 
ot railway were for a time postponed, in order that money might be available for 
those portions which were being constructed. The junction line between Madras 
and Bombay was one of these deferred sections, and the various alternative routes 
were not even surveyed till 1863, although a trunk line between these cities had 
l)cen one of the plans originally contemplated and sanctioned as part of the 
coni|)rehensive scheme of railway intercommunication for India. 

Ihe question when reviewed was first laid before the Government of India in 
Alarch, 1864, but a decision upon the point was not arrived at until the December 
of that year. In the original plan, which had received a general approval, the 
trunk line from Bombay was intended to be taken mA Sholapore, Mogdul, Bellary, 
and Cuddapah to Madras ; but subsequently, on again considering the subject, the 
Governments of Bombay and Madras conjointly advocated tliat the line should pass 
through Hyderabad, ami from thence ta Cuddapah. 

At Bombay tlie opinion in favour of the Hyderabad route was, on all accounts, 
strongly urged. 'I bat Government represented that though it was admitted that 
tliis line vici Ilyderabad was sensibly longer, yet as there would be practically no 
through-trafiic by Mogdul the argument that a direct line is better- than a circuitous 
one had no force. Traffic north of Mogdul would tend to Bombay, and south of it 
to Madras. That the direct line, passing through a poor, thinly populated, and 
impoverished district, and terminating in an obscure village called Mogdul, would 
piobably cause a drain upon the profits of the railway company; while the longer 
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oue via Hyderabad, traversing a fertile and densely populated country, would have 
for its terminus an-iniportant and populous city, an unfailing source of large and 
profitable traffic. That it was of greater importance to put Hyderabad iir direct 
railway communication with Madras and Bombay than Bellary ; though taking the 
main line through the former city did not necessarily imply that Bellary must not 
have a railroad, as there was nothing to prevent a branch bidng made to it from 
Cuddapah. 

Tlio Bombay Government and the Resident*^ at Hyderabad strongly recom- 
mended the formation of a railroad to that city, for military and politicar reasons. 
Hyderabad, they urged, is the largest military station in Southern India ; it is the 
place of all others where an outbreak may be most expected, and therefore it is of 
much importance to be able by means of a railroad to reinforce the garrison quickly 
in the event of disturbances, and to have the troops available for despatch elsewhere 
should their aid be needed. 

As the line from Cuddapah to Hyderabad would have to pass through a 
difficult and unproductive country, tlic Madras Government, on commercial grounds, 
preferred the line vid Mogdul to that by Hyderabad ; but though conscious of the 
disadvantages inherent to tlie latter route, yet, I'or political and military reasons, 
they thought that it ought to be selected. 

For the direct line two routes had been suggested and surveyed — the original 
line from Sholapore vid Mogdul and Bellary to Cuddapah ; and an alternative 
route also from Sholapore but taken by Kulberga and Raichore to Cuddapah. The 
entire case being laid before the Government of India in an exhaustive note by 
Colonel Strachey, 11. K,, the Secretary in the .Public Works Dejiartraent, they 
decided, after a careful consideration of all the arguments, tlnat tlie guaranteed rnai?i 
trunk line of communication between Bombay and Madras, should follow the second 
of the direct alternative routes which had been surveyed, tvV,, that by Kulberga 
and Raichore ; that a guaranteed branch line should be constructed from some 
junction near Gooty to Bellary; and that if any company should be formed to. 
make a brancli from Kulberga to Mvderabad it should receive a subsidy. It was 
also decided that Kaicliore sliould lx; the point of junction for the Bombay and 
Madras railways. 

The distances (Ui the several proposed route.s arc as follows ; — 

MiloH. 

1. Main Line via Hyderabad ... f)f)G 

• (Brandi from Cuddapah to Bdlary.) 

2. Main Line v/ri Mo^(hd ... ,517 

(Brandi from Sholapore to Uy(l»:;rabad.) 

Main Ijno via Raid i ore 501 

(Brandi from KulberiS^a to IlytlcMabad ; and brandi from Cooi.y to Bdlary.) 

Tliese figures showed that the Ilyderahad line Avould involve .50 miles more 
of railway to construct, would re((uire 75 more of main line to be made before tin; 
through eommunicatiori was completed, and would bring 140 iniles more of Madras, 
and nearly 30 miles more of Bombay railway under guarantee tlian if the main line 
were taken vid Raichore. By adopting the Raichore route in prefoicnce to that l>y 
Hyderabad the through line between Bombay and Madras would be shortened by 
76 miles : an advantage w'hich the Government of India considered to outbalance 
entirely the increase of distance between Madras and Hyderahud, while the con- 
venience of the traffic between Bombay and Hi^derabad would be equally well 
consulted by either of the propo.sed lines. 

The gravest objection, however, to a through line, on which military cotmnu- 
nications between the east and west coast-s" and the north and south of the peninsula 
of India had to depend, pa,ssing clo.se to and round the capital of a foreign State, 
was that in the case of an outbreak the railway connection would bo verv easily 
cut oflP. The inhabitants of Hyderabad are known to be hostile to us, and tlierc is 
much reason to anticipate internal commotion.s and changes in the condition of 
society in the city. But the influences that might produce danger to a railway 
near the capital of the Nizam would be, it was thought, far more I'ceble, if not quite 

The lii'ilitib lepreacululivo at Iho Court of the Niiiaro. 
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Inappreciable, in the remote agricultural districts through which a line vtd Raichore 
would pass ; and therefore, on the whole, the Government of India felt no hesitation 
in selecting that route as the one for the main trunk line of communication between 
Bombay and Madras. 

Sholapore to Kolberga : 72 Miles. 

The line thus chosen runs for 72 miles in a direction nearly due east to the 
town of Kulberga, keeping parallel to the river Bheemah, and between it and a 
range of hills, which also at a distance of from 20 to 40 miles follows its course. 
From the hills flow several streams, which the line has to cross, and from the same 
range some ridges also project towards the Bheemah, over which the railroad has 
to climb, Kulberga is situated in the dominions of the Nizam, and was formerly 
a place of much wealth and great strength, and though now decayed is still oi 
considerable importance. 

The railway, skirting as it does the river Bheemah, has to pass the entire 
drainage of the district, every stream and river eastward of Sholapore discharging 
itself into that river. The masonry works, therefore, were numerous, but not 
difflcult, the largest bridges being those over the rivers Baree and Murrigeehulla, 
over which viaducts of fifteen and twelve 30 feet arches respectively were required. 

The gradients were severe, from the railway being obliged to pass the three 
summits that have been mentioned by inclines of 1 in 100 ; but not more so than 
those on other parts of the Great Indian Peninsula lines, 

Kui.berga to Raichore : 88 Miles, 

After passing the town of Kulberga, from whence the branch to Hyderabad is 
projected, the line turns southward, still clinging closely to the Bheemah, passing 
all its tributaries flowing from the east, and following, through districts liable to 
floods and inundations, its course till the line meets the Kistnah, just beyond the 
point at which the Bheemah flows into it. Crossing the Kistnah, a heavy work, 
the railroad runs through a level, cotton-producing district to Raichore, which is 
160 miles from Sholapore, and there unites with the Madras system of railways. 

The gradients on this length are easy ; but the district traversed requires a 
large provision of waterway, and the river Kangunnee, which is crossed by the 
railway 24 miles from Kulberga, needs a work of nrst*clas.s magnitude. A viaduct 
of twenty-two 60 feet openings, covered by girders, takes the line over the Ivau- 
gunnee river : while another viaduct of still larger dimensions, containing thirty- 
eight openings, each of 60 feet, spans the Ki.stnah.” Stone and lime were" abundant, 
and there was no difficulty about the foundations of these large viaducts, as they 
rest on rock ; and the works, therefore, though sure to be costly, w'ere not otherwise 
formidable. 

The line was in direction unexceptional, there being only one curve of half a 
mile radius, and a length of 63^ miles straight. 

Tlie line from Sholapore to Raichore is still under construction, but is being 
rapidly carried on to completion under the management of energetic contractors. 

Raichore is in the territories of the Nizam, through which the railway has 
been running for more than 100 miles ; but shortly after leaving the junction the 
line enters the boundaries of the Madras Presidency. 

Extract from “ Modern India and the Indians,” by Dr. Monier Williams. 

My visit to Sir Richard Meade, our able Resident at Hyderabad, enabled me to 
judge of the condition of the Nizam’s territory, which occupies the central 
plateau of the Deccan, and has a population of 10,0U0,000 or 11,000,000. It owes 
its present prosperity, as most people know, to the excellent administration of 
Sir SaJar Jung, who delivered it from a condition of chronic mismanagement. 
Our large military station at Secunderabad, six miles from the capital, contains 
40,000 inhabitants, and is under our own jurisdiction. We also hold Bcrar 
(commonly called the Berars) in trust for the payment of the Nizam’s Contingent 

• It has recently been determined to Bubetitute iron cylinders tilled with concrete for the maeonry piers 
at tirst designed for the Kistnah viaduct. 
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It was taken by us from the Marathas, and we have administered it since 1863. 
It has thriven wonderfully under our management ; but as we gave it to the Nizam 
in 1803 the surplus revenue goes to his treasury. We restored to him the 
Raichore Doab, between the Krishna and Tungabhadra rivers, in 18(50. Whether 
Berar ought to be so restored is another matter. Some authorities think we did 
wrong to give up our claim to Mysore, and that we might with as good reason give 
up Berar. Probably Berar would not suffer much by being given back, so long as 
the continuance of so able a minister as Sir Salar Jung at the helm could be 
secured. But India is not likely to produce two such men as Sir Salar Jung and 
Sir T. Madhava Rao more than once in two or three centuries. I conversed with 
both these great ministers not long since in their own houses ( one at Hyderabad, 
and the other at Baroda), and found them capable of talking on all subjects in as 
good English as my own. 

Sir Salar Jung (whose person is familiar to many of us from his recent visit 
to England) showed me his everyday working room — a room not so large as an 
Oxford graduate’s study, plainly furnished, w'ith a lew bookcases filled with modern 
books of reference, chiefly English. He has an extensive library in an adjoining 
gallery, with a window commanding a courtyard, where tliose who have to trans- 
act business with him assemble every day. I may mention as an evidence of his 
enlightened idejis that on hearing that a deserving young Indian at Oxford was in 
need of assistance he at once as.signed an annual allowance for his support, stipu- 
lating that he should be trained for the Nizam’s educational service. lie has 
young Indians under training in London similarly supported. 

I was told that I should see numbers of armed ruffians and rowdi(?a in the 
city of Hyderabad, and that I could not possibly traverse the streets unless lifted, 
above all chances of insult, on the back of an elephant. Yet I can certify that 1 saw 
very few armed men, and no signs of disorder or lawlessness anywhere in the city, 
and that I dismounted from my elephant and walked about in the throng of people 
without suffering the slightest inconvenience, molestation, or rudeness. Of course, 
a town of 400, OuO inhabitants is liable to disturbances, and it is certain that 
during my stay an Arab, whose father died suddenly, made a savage attack with 
his dagger, in a lit of frenzy, on the doctor who attended him. Nevertlieless 1 am 
satisfied tliat tlie stories about murderous brawls iii the streets are inueh 
exaggerated. Without doubt it must be admitted that tlie 7,000 armed Arab 
mercenaries, who form part of an army of ,50,000 men, and tlie numerous armed 
retainers of the nobles, all of whom arc allowed to roam .about without much 
discipline, arc generally ri[)e for turbulence and mischief. It is, moreover, a 
sigiiilicant fact that about three-fourths of the wealth of Hyderabad is concen- 
trated within the limits of the Residency, held to be Brilisli territory. These 
limits are carel’ully marked off from the rest of the city hy walls and lines of streets ; 
and here a population of 20,000 persons, including the chief rleli bankers and 
merchants of the Nizam’s dominions, cluster under the {egis of British jurisdiction 
and authority. 

Times op India, March 11, 1870 . — Opening of the Khancf non State Railway — 
After a successful tour through the Hingunghat and Chandah country, at a pace 
which reminded one of the performances of fSir Richard Temple in the same parts, 
the Viceroy returned to the Railway line on the evening of Wednesday the 2nd 
of March, dining at Wnrdah, where His Excellency was the guest of Oaptain 
Ricketts, the Deputy (Jommissioner. On the following morning the Viceroy 
left Wurdah by the ordinary train, ‘and entered the Berars, wIicm’o he 
was received by Mr. Saunders, C.B., the Resident at Hyderabad, and 
Colonel Nembhard, Commissioner of West Berar. Sir Salar Jung, who is on his 
way to Calcutta, on a visit to the Viceroy, accompanied Mr. Saunders, and had the 
honour of being presented to His E.\cellency. The party arrived at Akola, where 
the Resident’s standing camp had been formed, at 3^- o’clock in the afternoon. 
Here His Exc«Mett'cy was received hy Mr. Lyall, the Commissioner of East Berar, 
the Brigadier commanding the Hyderabad Force, the officers of the Berar 
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Commission, and many visitors from Bombay, Kliandeish, and the Central 
Provinces, who had assembled on Mr. Saunders’ invitation to meet the Viceroy. 
Mr. Saunders’ liospitality was on its usual well-known scale. A large camp had 
been formed for the visitors, all of whom were Mr. Saunders’ guests, and in the 
evening a party of 1 50 sat down to dinner in the Resident’s tents. 

On Friday morning, after a lev6e at which all the European and Native 
gentlemen at Akola were presented to the Viceroy, His Excellency, attended by 
Mr. Saunders, Sir Salar Jung, Mr. Morris, the Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces, and the visitors at Akola, set out by a special train for Khangaon. At 
Sheagaoii the train was detained for half an hour whilst the Viceroy, Mr. Saunders, 
and party inspected the cotton-seed garden at that place, Mr. A. j. Dunlop, the 
Assistant Cotton Commissioner in charge of the garden, Mr. Simpson, one of the 
gardeners recently sent out by tlie Secretary ot State, and Mi’. Rivett-Carnac, the 
Cotton Commissioner, had the honour of conducting the Viceroy, the Resident, Sir 
Salar Jung, and party througli the garden, and explaining the result of the 
experiments. 

From Jullum, where the little State railway joins the main line, the Viceroy’s 
train passed on to Khangaon, throngh a series of triumphal arches, and 
reached the Khangaon station at about 4 o’clock. It was a great day for Khangaon, 
and the place had put on its very l)e.st appearance for this occasion. The 
Court House, the Factories, the Cotton Market, and every prominent point 
were gaily decked with flags, evergreens and other effective decorations, whilst 
detachments of Cavalry, Artillery, and Infantry of the Hyderabad Contingent were 
drawn up to fire salutes, and to form guards of honour for the distinguished visitors. 
Oil the platform the Viceroy was received by Captain Wodehouse, the Assistant 
Commissioner in charge of Khangaon, by the Municipal Committee, the cotton 
merchants of the place, the engineers in charge of the work, and by a large 
concourse of visitors. The proceeding.s of the day were then commenced by the 
Viceroy driving the last “ key” into tlie line, and declaring Khangaon Railway 
to be ready for traflic. 

The whole party then adjourned to the Court House, when tlie IMnnicipality 
of Khangaon had the honour of presenting an address to the Viceroy. The address, 
which was read by Mr. T. K. Booth, of the firm of Messrs. Booth & Co , of 
Khangaon, was as follows : — 

“ May it please your Excellency, — We the’ members of tlie Khangaon Muiiici' 
pality desire respectfully to express our sense of the special honour and great 
material advantage which your Excellency’s visit has conferred on our town of 
Khangaon. 

“ Your Excellency’s government of India has from its commencement been 
prominently signalized by an energetic, sustained and successful development of 
tlie empire’s material wealth and resources, and by that foresighted policy which 
binds distant nations together in the chains of commerce, of easy and rapid 
oommunication, ol inutual need and reciprocal aid. No class of the Queen’s subjects 
more keenly appreciates or more warmly supports all the measures by which your 
Excelleney is continually promoting these high aims than the commercial classes, 
English and Native, in Western India. 

“ No branch of commerce has profited from these measures so largely as the 
cotton trade. And we sincerely believe that no cotton mart in all India has 
been during your Excellency’s Viceroyalty so fortunate in its share of the benefits 
fiowing from your Excellcncy’.s rule as this very flourishing emporium at Khangaon. 

” That the flrst State railway in India should have been opened here by your 
Excellency is no small privilege, and we are fully assured ’ that the anticipations 
with which your JCxcelleney accorded to Khangaon that priority will not be 
ilisappointed. It any fear has heretofore arisen lest the prestige of Khangaon as a 
cotton mart might not long resist the attraction towards the main railway of 
capital and produce, that fear has now been completely dissipated. If misgiving 
has occasionally been felt lest our trade operations, which require markets on an 
excessive scale, might sufler from the gradual dispersion into numerous petty 
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channels of the full stream of traffic which floated our large transactions at Kliangaon, 
such misgivings have now disappeared. We believe that the impetus this day 
given to this town’s prosperity has opened to it a fair start in the front ranks, which 
we do not intend to lose, and we are satisfied that Ivhangaon is now fairly 
launched into the mid-current of that vast commerce which is rapidly carrying 
forward all India, under your Lordship’s pennant, into the van of civilized nations.” 

To this address His Lordship replied as follows : — 

“ To the members of the Khangaon Municipality. — Gentlemen, — Accept my 
best and warmest thanks for the kind and gratifying terms in which you have beeii 
pleased to address me this day, 

“ I can assure you that it gives me the sincerest gratification to have been 
permitted to take part in the interesting ceremony of the opening of this little 
railway, thereby giving a practical proof of the desire of the Government of India 
to do everything that lies in its power for the increase and development of the 
cotton industry of Central and Western India. 

“ I agree with you that it is in most cases impolitic to attempt to divert from its 
natm'al centres and ordinary line the course of trade, and 1 believe it is wi.se, in 
considering the construction of railways and other means of conimimication, rather 
to follow, whenever it is possible, the old cornmercical landmarks of the country, 
than to erabaik in the ahvays difficult arid sometimes impossible object of moving 
markets from tlieir ancient sites. 

It is often easier to bring the rail to the market tlian the market to the rail. 

“ 1 sincerely hope that the undertaking which we have tliis day commenced 
will fulfil the expectations which have been formed of it, and Avill confer material 
advantage not only on the toAvn and neighbourliood of Khangaon, but on the 
agricultural industry generally of the surrounding districts.’’ 

Alter each member of the Municipality had been presented to the Viceroy, His 
Excellency, accompanied by the Resident, Sir Salar dung, and Mr. Morris, and 
attended fiy Mr. Rivett-thiniac and many of the visitors and officials, drove to the 
cotton market, in which a monster triumphal arch, composed chiefly of cotton bales, 
had been erected. Here His Excellency visited the small “ Cotton Exchange,” 
and entered his name, togotliev with a fe\v remarks regarding his visit, in the hook 
kept in the room, 'i'lie market, whicli was full of cotton carts, was then carefully 
inspected, and many questions asked by His Excellency regarding the manner of 
c;onducting the trade in tlie Berars. From the market the Viceroy and party diove 
to Messrs. Jules Sic'gfried’s Factory, where M. Sauquet explained the process of 
full-pressing the cotton bales. The Mofussil Company’s P’actory was then visited, 
His Excellency being received by Mr. Hamilton Maxwell, the Chairman of the 
Company, and Mr. Wilson, the Company’s Agent at Khangaon. After a short 
visit to the native town the Viceroy and [)arly returned to the Court House, Avhere 
a collection of everything connected Avith the production and manufacture of cotton, 
and specimens of the various agricultural produce of the Berars, had been arranged. 
The Avhoie collection Avas carefully inspected by Lord Mayo, whose, interest in the 
agricultural development of the country is evidently not confined to cotton, and 
Avho made many inquiries regarding the specimens, and their uses and prices. 

The Banquet, 

At 4|- o’clock the Viceroy, Sir Salar Jung and all the visitors were entertained 
at lunch by Mr. Saunders, who, notwithstamling the tax on his resources by tlu^ 
large dinner party of the previous evening, had managed to move a portion of his 
camp, a distance of thirty miles, to Khangaoii, and to provide for an equally large 
party to lunch. 

After lunch, Mr. Saunders ro.se and proposed the health of Her Majosty tlie 
Queen. This having been honoured, Mr. Saunders resumed, and addressing tiie 
Viceroy said : — Your Excellency has by thi.s day’s visit given ns the most signal 
and marked assurance of the interest which your Lordship takes in all tliat concerns 
the productioms' and commerce of this part of the country, and to which I believe 
the jirosperity and recent development of the province and of the toAvn of Khangaon 
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are chiefly due. That the first State railway of India has run to Khangaon, and 
that its inauguration has been presided over by your Excellency in person, are 
distinctions which I, in common with all those who are interested, cannot fail to 
appreciate ; and on behalf of the residents, both European and Native, of this place 
I desire to offer our grateful acknowledgments to your Excellency for having 
attended on this important occasion. The last obstacle has been removed, and for 
the future direct communication by steam exists between this the largest emporium 
of cotton ill Western India and the ports of Europe, which will take every bale that 
can be brought into its market. In the presence of the eminent statesman our 
distinguished guest Sir Salar Jung, who has accompanied me from Hyderabad to 
meet your Excellency by invitation to this place, I trust that I may be permitted to 
offer to the Nizam’s Government an assurance of the interest which we take in the 
Railway project which His Highness has at present under consideration in that 
country, and which is to be carried out by funds provided -by that government. 
The projected Railway to which 1 allude is that which is to connect Hyderabad, the 
capital of the Deccan, with the groat Indo-Feninsular system at or near 

Goolburgah, and which I trust will, equally with this less ambitious project, the 
completion of which we are now assembled to celebrate, develope the natural 
resources of the country, and increase the production ' and export, not only 
of cotton, but of all the other most important commercial staples. When 
I state with reference to the present undertaking that the first sod for the 
making of the railway was turned on the 2nd June last, and that on the 

25th February the line was inspected and declared fit for traffic, I trust your 

Lordship will not deem that the work was not either sufficiently speedy, or that 
the construction was not sufficiently well carried out. With some slight 

and combined effort we were able to overcome a]l difficulties as they arose, 
and if the results, in your Excellency’s opinion, are worthy of any commenda- 
tion, they are due to the efforts and energy of the Engineers who were employed 
on the lines — Messrs. Carey and Isart, who worked under the able superintendence 
of Major Meade, the Secretary of the Railway Department of the Hyderabad 
administration. I feel that we are also indebted for much able assistance and 
encouragement to Mr. Lyall, the Commissioner of the West Berars : and the 
Railway that your Excellency has this day declared to be open has been assisted 
also in a most successful manner by our most able Cotton Commissioner, Mr. 
Rivett-Carnac, of whose efforts in connection with this line your Excellency must 
be well aware. I desire also on this occasion to express the acknowledgments of 
the local administration more specially to Colonel Trevor, the Secretary to the 
Bombay Government in the Railway Department ; and I also lieg to tender my 
acknowledgments to the officers of the G. I. P. Railway, and at the same time 
to commend to those officers the little offspring which we have this day brought 
forward and affiliated to its adoptive parent the G. I. P. Railway. In conclusion, 
f would again repeat my acknowledgments to your Lordship for the manner in 
which you have acted on this occasion, and for the powerful stimulus which you liave 
this day given both to our commerce and trade, of which Khangaon is a most 
important centre.” (Loud cheers.) 

His Excellency the Viceroy then rose and said — 

“ Mr. Saunders, Sir Salar Jung, and Gentlemen, — I can assure you that few 
things that have happened since I have been in India have given me a 
greater gratification than being allowed fo participate in the ceremony of to-<lay. 
Though it is only hut a few mouths since, Avith the full concurrence of the 

Secretary of State, the Government of India determined that for the future the 

construction of neAv lines of railway should for the most part be undertaken by the 
direct agency of Government, it is most encouraging to find that within less than 
ten months after that decision was announced we have been able to open the 

first State Railway in India. (Cheers.) The Resident has described truly and 

fairly the exertions which have been made by the various officers entrusted with 
this undertaking, and this day shoAvs the successful result of their labours. We 
AA'ere often told that it was impossible that the Government could do these 
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tbioga by direct agencf quickly and^ but I tliinkthe statement just made by 
thej^gident that the first sod was only turned on the 7th June last (certainly its 
oonstruction was not undertaken by the Government of India two months before) 
and that the middle of February saw its completion, shows at all events that when 
all are willing we can do things sharp. (Cheers.) And though unlooked-for 
difiBculties were met with, not so much in the construction of the line as in the 
supply of material for the permanent way, which cost some delay, we have shown 
that a good substantial line of eight miles can be made without any previous 
preparation in as many months, i am in great hopes, from Avhat I have heard 
since I have been here, that when the most important part of the transaction has 
to be considered, namely, when we come to pay the bill, we shall find that the 
outlay has not been excessive. At the same time, I am not prepared to say that 
in the construction of future lines of this kind we may not be able to do the thing 
at a somewhat less cost than that for which tlie Khangaon Railway has been made. 
Gentlemen, tke con'^truction of this line bears directly on one of the most important 
subjects which can be taken into consideration by any man, be he European 
o^ Native, who is interested in the prosperity and welfare of this country. 
The object for which this line is made is to give to one of the l)est-establi.shed 
and one of the largest cotton markets in Central or Western India easy access 
to the general railway communication of the country, and therefore when the 
Government of India determined that it ought to be made as rapidly as possible 
it came to that conclusion with no other object but that of endeavouring, at the 
earliest possible mpment, to do something towards the development of the cotton 
industry of this district. Any one who looks back to the history of cotton cultiva- 
tion in the Central Provinces and the Berars must be satisfied with the great 
development of that industry which has occurred in late years. I do not say that it is 
entirely to be attributed to ordinary causes. We all know that the cotton famine in 
America had a great deal to do in stimulating the development and production of 
cotton in this country ; but it is a satisfaction to know that tliough a great and almost 
unnatural impetus was given to its cultivation at tJiat time in India, and though we can- 
not look again for the almost fabulous returns which were then obtained, yet I am sure 
thal*those who uudenstaud this question will agree with me that a great deal of good 
ground has been gained, though we cannot expect ever to go back to the prices 
of the American war. Gentlem(tn, I am informed that in the Central Provinces 
and in the Berans at this moment nearly 2,500,000 acres are devoted to the 
cultivation of cotton ; and, allowing for local consumption, the exports for these 
Provinces in the year 1869 amounted, to something like 300,000 bales of 400 
lbs. each. If we consider what an immense quantity that is, and consequently 
what a number of people must be engaged in its production and its transport, you 
will see what an important industry it is that we are trying to develope, and what an 
enormous service we can do to the country by opening communications to the 
markets where such a commodity is brought for sale. But not only is the quantity 
of cotton grown and exported vastly increased, but I believe I am right in saying that 
there is a marked improvement in its quality. I am informed that at this moment in 
the English market it is lield that good Oomrowtee and Khangaon cotton is fit to 
perform nearly three-fourths of the work which is nerformed by ordinary American, 
so that in the matter of quality the cotton exportea from this district is running the 
American cotton somewhat close. (Cheers.) I also recollect that as far as England 
is concerned the importation of Indian cotton into that country stands at the head of 
the list. By the late returns which have been furnished to me by my friend Mr. Rivett- 
Carnac, of whose energy and ability it is im 4 ;)ossible to speak too highly, I find that 
the whole of the import of American and Brazilian cotton into England in the 
year 1869 scarcely exceeded the whole of the import of the Indian cotton. The 
American import waf} 4,027,000 cwt,, the Brazilian 739,000, while the imported 
cotton of India amounted to 4,757,000 ewt, which was very nearly equal to the 
entire supply imported from the whole of North and South America. Now 
I venture to say that if any man had prophesied ten years ago, before the American 
war took place, that the importation of Indian cotton into England would have 
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greatly exceeded that from the United States he would have been looked upon as 
a madman. But this shows how demand will generally create supply, and it shows 
also, a most indisputable fact, that the agricultural resources of this great empire 
are almost unlimited. But though we may congratulate ourselves on the i>ositi6n 
which Indian cotton has attained in the European market, there is still great room 
for i;nprovernent. I believe there is no fear of any cessation in the demand. 
The mills of Manchester are, I fear, still working at very short time, and we know 
that they can take a great deal more cotton than they Any idea as to the 
probability of a cessation of demand during our lifetime may, I hope, be considered 
a delusion. That being the case, our object ought to bo to strain every nerve both 
to improve quality and increase quantity. I have had a good deal of conversatioTi 
lately with some gentlemen from England wlio appeared to be well acquainted with 
this subject. Whe.n I came out my.self 1 was under the impression that what we 
most wanted wa.s improvement in the quality of I ndhni cotton. T have learned 
sulEcient since I have been here to induce me somewhat to alter that opinion, and 
{ believe what the English market now demands is as large and as great an 
increase in the quantity as it can get. 

“ Thi.s puts me in mind of a remark made by a well-knowu6<?n vivartt, who used 
to say that ‘ the best tiling in the world is good wine, that the next best thing in 
the world is bad wine ; but wliatever it is, good or bad, let us have enough of it.’ 
Now [ tliink that this i.s very much what the Manchester peofile are saying with 
regard to cotton. Tliey say, ‘give us good cotton if you can, but give us 
any sort rather than none. Whatever it is we get we will find the way 

to spill it and they are right, for what they most dread is the idle mill. It 
would he great presumption in mo, in the hearing of so many men who are thoroughly 
acquainteil with this question, to olfer for your consideration precise or specific 
rceommendation.s on cotton cultivation in India ; hut 1 should like sliortly to explain 
what it is the Government of ludia as a Government are trying to do with regard 
to the improvement and development of the cotton industry of the Central Provinces 
and the Bcrar.s. Yon will, I think, all agree that as far as cotton cultivation is 
concerned there arc three things whose result and ctfect sliould be as ra|)idlv' as 
possible ascertained by experiment. The first is the improvement of quality and. 
increase of quantity by the careful selection of indigenous seed ; the second is the 
use of manure and water, the effects of which I believe are little known ; ami the 
third is the deeper ploughing and better cultivation of tlie soil. Witli regard to 
the selection of seed, at the recommendations of the Chief Commissioner of the. 
Central Provinces and tlie Resident at Hyderabad we have saiietioiied the establish- 
ment of three si-ed-gardens — one at Ilingunghat, another at Ctomrawnttee, and 
the third near thi.s ()lace. Exj'erienced and practical men liave been api)ointed to 
take them in cliarge. Tliere is no doubt, I think, that if anything has been proved 
by experiment it is this ; firstly, tiiat exotic cotton does not suit the climate of 
the Clentral I’rovincos and the Berars ; and, secondly, that Ikere is much advantage 
to be gained by persuading the cultivator of cotton to be careful that in the selec- 
tion ol‘ seed lie takes it from strong and healthy plants, and from the best bolls, in 
order to secure a store of good seed I'or the ensuing year’s crop.. I say that if the 
exertions of the gentlemen of the Cotton Department and the district officers have 
resulted in ascertaining that to be a fact, and that the cultivator can be persuaded 
of its use and advantage, a great point is gained ; and though this fact is not 
generally known, and there has been as yet little opportunity of impressing it 
upon tlie people, its discovery ought to encourage us to go on and see what more 
rran be done for the improvement of the.growth in tin’s country. Mr. Rivett-Carnac 
informs me that dO.OOO lbs. of improved seed has been saved this year, whick will 
be sufficient to sow nearly 3,0U0 acres, and every efi'ort will be made to induce 
tke native cultivator to try it, so that next year we sliall be in a position to speak 
more decidedly as to the result of tliis very interesting experiment. I believe there 
is much to be done in the way of experiment witla regard to imuuu'e, but there is 
notliing in the world about which tkere is so muxli nonsense talked as manure. 1 
know perfectly Avell, from longe.xperience as a practical farmer, its inestimable value, 
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and that its use is the very foundation of all agricultural success ; but the difficulty 
h to get it, and we all know that, even in the very highest farming, a fanner, if he 
has to buy, ha.s always to consider first what his manure is to cost, and, i\ext, what 
increase of crop he has to create to make it pay. With manure and water 1 could 
grow first-rate cotton and wlieat in a flower-pot, but would the produce pay the 
price of the pot ? Therefore for the purpose ot experiment it will be very desirable 
to endeavour to ascertain the exact amount, quantity or cost of manure which is 
most suitable for the cotton plant. We must all know that in the matter of manure, 
more especially in India, there is great difficulty. The best of all manure, 
cowdung, is almost invariably used for fuel ; and we must, if we recommend the 
use of any artificial manure, fee prepared to prove that the expenditun; on the 
pUi’^hase would bring proportionate profit to the cultivators, for if we make wild 
recommendations to the natives on these subjects we shall do more harm than good. 
With regard to water, although tlie effect of irrigation on cotto!i culture in the 
black soil is still to a groat extent unknown, yet two or three experiments are, I 
hope, about to be tried in the Central Provinces and in the Bcrars, the result ot 
which may turn out to 1*6 exceedingly valuable. I should bo sorry to exi)ress any 
decided opinion as to tlie mode and the extent in which water can witli advantage he 
supplied to the cotton plant, or as to the best system of cultivation to be adopted 
as connected with irrigation, but I believe that, under the direction of those 
energetic officers who have now undertaken the matter, we shall ho able in the 
course of two or three years to speak much more decidedly upon that point. 
With regard to deeper ploughing, that requires furtlier experiment. There, is 
really no positive rule on the subject. In some soils the deepest ploughing is 
attended by the most continuous success ; inotliers, where a poor sub-soil exists near 
to the surface, absolute mischief can he done. But on tlie whole, 1 think that, as 
far as we know, in the black soil greater fertility must attend a deeper system of 
tillage. 1 am quite aware that Governnicnt can do very little oxci'pt in the way 
of precept and exam))le, and llio diffusion of the results of acemrate exjieriment. 
I think that to a certain extent the establishment of a Model Parm is very useful. 
■Model Farms are of two kinds — one exfierimental, wliich is useful mainly for 
scientific purposes ; and the other tlioronghly practical. An cxjierirnental farm 
is one which ought to be conducted as much to show what peo])le ought to sliun 
as wliat they ought to do ; and tlie conductor oi' the experimental farm might take 
for his motto the title- of a well-known hook, and show what his plants ought to 
‘ eat, drink, and avoid.’ But with regard to the other description of farm — and 
which is a real model farm— it should lie a purely commercial undertaking, and 
should be conducted as far as possible according to the ordinary mode of agriculture 
of the country, its object being not so imicli to introduce new systems and new 
plans as to improve and take advantage of tlie means — the cattle and macliinery — 
at hand. 1 am sure tiiat if you can persuade the native that he can gradually 
improve the old implements with which he and his fathers have heeii working ioi- 
generations you are certain at once to teach him something that he will appreciate ; 
you do not shock his prejudices ; and you enlist his feelings in your favour ; and J. 
do believe that if these yirinciplos are kept in view by those gentlemen wlio have 
taken so much trouble and liave given so much time to the management of model 
farms they would probably find out that the- development of the means at liand 
would be fair more productive of success than the suggestion of any improvements 
or inventions they could themselves originate. It is the duty of the Gfjvernment 
of India witliin certain limits to endeavosir to c)icoura.ge as lai‘ as possible estahllsh- 
ments conducted on these principles ; hiit 1 believe that the first object of those 
who are conducting their management should be to show that the pi’oeess by wliiclj 
they hope to arrive at the improvement of the soil, and increased production, is a 
process wliicli is cheap and easy, and is at the same time one which would without 
fail bring money into the farmer’s pocket. But, be.sides these ineasnrc's, 1 ihlnk the 
Govei-nment has a further duty to perform in endeavouring to improve the means of 
communicatioji as much as possible. Kailways are for the Gcnernment to make ; 
improved local roads can, I believe, best be made under the direction an.d. 
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supervision of those who are best acquainted with the locality. With regard 
to Railways, we are doing in this district as much as we can. Wo have seen 
to-day the opening of the first State Railway in tlie cotton districts (cheers), 
and I am in great hopes that before tliree weeks are over the surveys, 
estimates and plans of the Oomrawuttee Branch will be completed, and 
that Ave may obtain permission to commence work on that line at an early period. 
(Oieors.) In the Central Provinces the able and energetic officers engaged have 
shown remarkable zeal and expedition in conducting the surveys for what I hope 
will one day be the Chanda Railway ; and I had tlie pleasure of seeing Mr. Arm- 
strong and Mr. O’Callaghan, who told me tliat in six weeks the whole of the plans 
and estimates for a railway east of the Wurdah will be in a position to send up to 
Government. (Cheers.) As far, then, as Railway communication is concerned, we 
are doing all that we can ; and with regard to internal communication we must 
leave it to the zeal and judgment of those who are much better acejuainted with the 
wants of the various districts than the chief Departments of Governments can 
pos.sibly be to suggest wliat improvements are required. I rode through a large 
portion of the Chanda District during the last feiv days, and all I can say is that 
though the country is wild, and much of it as yet uncultivated, yet it is proved beyond 
a doubt that coal, cotton and iron can be produced in almost any quantity within 
a very short distance of each other, and 1 am not sure that Nature could have 
provided any district in the world with thi'ee greater elements of prosperity and 
wealth. I have no doubt that before very long a systematic beginning will be 
made tor bringing to the surface arid extracting from the soil such rich treasures. 
We have endeavoured to provide these districts with telegraphic communication, 
and, under the able superintendence of Mr. Rivett-Carnae, we have also nnder- 
takon to supply the trade from time to time with the most accurate agricultural 
statistics that can be obtained, for we know that all men engaged in commerce and 
the juirsuits of industry appreciate more than anything complete full and early infor- 
mation as to the state and fului'e prospects of tlic crops. I am liappy to s.ay that 
though it has been the dut__v of the Government of India to order great reduction 
of expenditure in various Departments it will not be nccossaiy materially to 
limit the expenditara of the cornjiaratively small sums which liavc been granted for 
The purposes of the encouragement and improvement of cotton cultivation, and I 
am happy to say tliat the Government of India liave ordered no reduction of 
cxpemliture o( this nature in those Provinces vvliieli are more immediately niuler 
its control. JIaving shown how much we are doing to place correct information 
in the possession of the pulilic, to improve coiniminicatioiis, and to experimentalize 
on the different ibrins of cultivation, we must leave it to our mercantile friends to do 
the rest ; and certaiii.1}', froin what wc have seen to-day, we cannot Imt come to the 
conclusion that no exertion Avill be lacking on their part. For when we see the 
hold and courageous manner in which they Iiave invested their money in this place, 
ami have brought with them all the mechanical contrivances that science can bring 
u> bear upon the pressing and manipulation of cotton intended for export, I think 
we liave nofliing to complain of the exertions which the mercantile community are ’ 
making to help themselves. (Cheers.) lean only say that the Government of India 
sincerely Avishes them every success, and most cordially desires that the enterprise 
wdiich tliey have undertaken Avill be successful, and may bring as much advantage 
to themselves as it will to the country. 

“ Gentlemen, in the consideration of all thc.se matters Ave must first take into 
accoutit the interests of the inhabitants of this country. The Avelfare of the people 
of India is our lirst and pritnary object.. If Ave are not here for their improvement 
and their advaucemeut we ought not to be here at all. We cannot, therefore, deal 
Avitli these subjects in any Avay that might be deemed selfish, or eptirely in an 
Fnglisli point of A'iew. We must first do wdiat we think best to bring to the home 
<d’the Indian cultivator prosperity and Avealth. That must be our first object, and 
no doubt this object lias been greatly assisted by the cotton trade. But iu relation 
tu cotton there is to ns, as Lnglishmen, a further consideration Avhieh must 
r'wominend itself strongly to our minds, for we may remember that in encouraging 
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and developing its culture in India wc are contributing to tbe happiness and welfare 
of large masses of our countrymen at home. It must be a source of gralilication 
to us that while doing our duty here we may keep that secondary object in view ; 
and that we may recollect that when we increase the production of cotti)ii in India 
we are setting the mills of Lancashire to work, and are itonterring v'ast benefits on 
a class w'hich at a very recent period, in a time of great .suffering and distrc,ss, dis- 
played almost heroic qualities. For weeks and months and almost years the 
American cotton famine brought hunger and want to tlie door of almost every 
operative in the cotton-manufacturing districts. J know w'oll what their sulferings 
were, and the patient endurance wliich they evinced in those trying times. 
fJentlemen, when we now read in the newspapers that the Manchester mills are 
working only three days a week, we little know the amount of distress which that 
announcement involves ; for among these masses of people the absence ot cotton 
is to thousands of them the absence of food and clothing. It is satisfactory, 
therefore, to know that in endeavouring to develope the agricultnral industry of this 
country we are conferring inestimable benefits upon one of the most numerous, 
the most important, and the most deserving classes among our own countrymen. 
Gentlemen, we are fortunate here to-night in the presence of a native nobleman 
to whom I say without flattery the Government of the (vluccn is greatly 
indebted. (Cheers.) Forty years ago not 50 miles from h(?re a great battle 
wois fouglit — a. liattle wdiich liad not only the immediate eHe(;t of estahllshing 
British power throughout these wide districts, but may also he said to have 
been the cradle of the fame of England’s greatest Cajitain. Tlie ollicer who 
commanded at Assas’c — tlie ‘ Sepoy Genci al’ as his enemies used to call him 
wdien he returned to Europe — was the man Avho afterw'ards led our a.rmies 
in a hundred victories. At tliat time the forces of the Nizam were ranged lieneath 
the Britisli standard. Then as now a, firm allianiH* was cstaldislicd between His 
Highness’s Government and the Goveniincnt of India. Then as now the two 
Goveriiimmts were engaged in tlie same objects with in tlicsc iivgions. ’finics have 
changed since tlien — the voice of war is lia|)|:)ily no longer heard, but I am jiroud 
to say that tlie firm alliance with Hyderabad still exists ; and among all the nativr^ 
rulers and sfate.smeu of Imlia we can count no stauncher or stronger friend than 
the Minister of the Nizam, who sits beside me here. (Chi'ers. ) 'I'he only enemies wc 
have now to subdue are ignorance, prejudice, and idleness, and 1 believe that in 
our conflict with these old loes we have no more faithful ally than ISir Salar Jung. 
(Cheers.) At his |•('conlnH‘ndHtio^ the GoviTiiment of tlie Nizam have witliin tlic 
last few days made a specific proposal for constructing at its own expense a 
Hyderabad State Railway from that city to {Joolhirrga, and 1 can truly say, 
having been cognizant of all the conuunnicalioiis tliat have passed on that subject, 
that the Minister has .shown Ironi the very iirst a most enlightened desire to luing 
about with all speed the necessary arrangements, and tliat he has shown no dispo- 
sition to do any thing in the matter except what is just, right, lionourahle ami fair, 
l am not without hopes that before many days elapse we may he able to announce 
to the public the outline of an engagement between us and the Nizam’s Covernment 
for the consti'nction of a most important line of railway, which, though it will he 
to a certain extent under British inaiiagement and yet bo tbe [uoperty ol the 
Hyderabad State, will, I liopc, always remain for every practical pni posc conijilelely 
and essentially fhe Hyderabad State Railway. (Cheer.s. ) Well, gentlonieii, this is 
veiw encouraging, and if the Goveniirient of Imlia have had the satisfaction ol 
constructing within the assigned districts of Berar rrtir first State I’ailway Sir 
Salar Jung will enjoy tlie proud honour of being the first representative ot a Native 
Government which has made a State Railway for itself. Though our first object 
in coming here is to celebrate the oiieniiig of this little line, we are here also to 
do all honour to one who has set so brilliant an example to bis cmintrynien in 
India. (Cheers.) I am afraid I have already detained you too long, and the dark- 
ening shades of night w'arn me that we must go on our way, but I canmit conclude 
w'ithout one more remark, and it shall be my last. During the short time 1 have 
been down here it has been most gratifying to 'witness the extreme zeal and 
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energy witli whicli all the officers of the Government are engaging in the work of 
agricultural and every other improvement. Under the* able direction ol the 
Resident at Hyderabad and of the Chief Connnissioner of the Central Provinces I 
see that the gentlemen who are adciinisteriug the affairs of these districts are 
evincing the most active zeal in the promotion of every good work. (Cheers.) 
We all labour hard in India, and as to the extent to which the heads of departments 
and the uiembers of the Secretariat work no one knows better than 1. But, 
after all, we can in reality elFect little or nothing unless our efforts are seconded 
and our suggestions obeyed by the district officers of the Local Administrations. 
It is upon the executive otficers, as a rule, that the real iinproveraent of the country 
depends. We are endeavouring to do within the limits of a generation works 
that have taken other Governraenis and otlier nations years upon years to 
perforin, and I am convinced that wdthin that short time , great development, 
rapid progress and general improvement will be obtained. I am free to admit 
that in these matters our success is more due to tlie active exertions of the local 
and district officers who act under our orders tlian it is to the Government of 
India itself. (Cheers.) It is much easier to make recommendations than to 
carry them out. (Hear, hear.) Wherever I have been it is all the same. Under 
the snows of the Hiraalaya.s, in feverish jungle, and on burning plain, I have 
always found the same c-lass of men doing the same good work. I am perfectly 
aware that in many cases their reward is small, the doors of fame are in many 
cases not open to them, and they work in .solitude and silence ; but that does not 
seem to daunt them — they press on fully convinced of the importance ol their 
duties and the rightfulness of their cause. (Clicers.) Having seen in a short 
time mueli of India, I am happy to take this opportunity thus early in my career 
of paying my Iminblo tribute to the mode iu which their duties arc performed 
by the civil, military, and military-idvil executive oflicers of this great 
Government. I believe that in the history of the world no sovereign wa.s ever 
served by a body of men who were engaged in more arduous, more useful and 
more important duties than are tlic servants of our Queen iu India. (Cheers.) I 
know that they will succeed. Ihe power of Anglo-Indian administration is 
recognized throughout the world, and as long as it i.s conducted liy such men 
and on sucli principles it can never cease to contribute to the glory of our Queen, 
tlie honour and credit of the British name, and last, and above all, to the welfare, 
the prosperity, and the Jiapplness ol the ])eople of Hindoostan.” (The Viceroy 
sat down amidst loud and long-continued cheers.) 

Sir Salar Jung, who spoke in llindoostani, then rose and said that it gave 
him great pleasure to bo present as the representative of the Nizam’s Government 
at this interesting ceremony. He desired especially to express his thanks that 
the services of the Nizam’s (loveinment, and the long and faithful alliance between 
the British Governinent and the Nizam, had not been forgottim, as indeed they 
oiiglit not to he forgotten. He hoped that the same intimate and friendly relations 
would in future years ho continued. Had ho known beforehand tliat His 
Exeelleney intended to make such honourable "niention of himself, he would have 
been |)re]>fired to express his acknowledgments in more suitable terms. 

The Viceroy ttien in a few appropriate words proposed the health of Mi’. 
Saunders, wlio briefly returned thanks. The proceedings then terminated. 

The Viceroy, attended by his personal staff, Mr. Aitchison, the Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. ^iorris, Mr. Grant, the Secretary to tlie Chief Commissioner, and 
Mr. Rivett-(kinuic, then leff Khangaon by special train for tlie Nerbndda V'alley. 

'J’he VJeeroy was loudly clieered both on Ins arrival and departure, and there 
could be no doubt that the interest evinced by Lord Mayo iu the trade of the 
place was fully appreciated by the cotton agents and others whose requirements 
liave been so carefully considered and promptly provided for by His Excellency’s 
GovcniTnent. 
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From “Further Papers relating to the Extension of Railway Communication in 

, India,” Vol. I., pp. 478-483. 

From Sir Richard Trmi’LK, K.C.S.I., Resident at Hyderabad, to Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Foreign Department, No. 1, dated 1st Jan. 18(58. 

Cei'tain instructions were received by me demi-officially from the Yicei'oy in 
the early part of last month directing me to ascertain the sentiments of His 
Highness the Nizam concerning the terms on which the construction of a line of 
railway through his territory from Kulburga to Hyderabad could be undertaken. 
And as the result of what has consequently taken place has been so far successful 
I trust that I am correct in placing the result on official record in a report, which 
can be treated by the Government of India as a confidential communication or not, 
according to their own pleasure. 

2. The question laid before His Highness was briefly this : — Whether in 
the event of the scheme receiving the sanction of the Rritish Government, and 
the necessary' funds being raised in England, the Nizam would give his consent 
to defraying one-half of the interest guaranteed to the shareholders out of the 
surplus revenues of Berar, and provided that the British Government undertook 
to defray the other half. It was stated that at first the Nizam’s share of the 
charge would be from about 3.^ to J lakhs annually', though the exact amount could 
not be given now ; and that the amount, not exceeding five lakhs, would diminish 
according as the receipts of the railway' increased. And it Avas further expressly 
stated that His Highness Avas not to consider himself obliged to as.sent, but to give 
such answer according to liis pleasure as he deemed fit under all the circumstances. 

3. To this His Higliness, after much consideration, and after urging all the 
objections that occurred to him from an opposite point of vieAv, and receiving 
explanation thereon, has now replied definitely in the affirmative. 

4 . But His Highness has made this assent subject to one condition. It has 
alAvay's been the prescribed custom for the inetnbers of his own family', and of 
their more immediate servants and dependants, to obtain his permission before 
leaving the city of Hyderabad ; and he tliercfore now requests an expre.ss stifuda- 
tion to the effect that, if any of the class to vvlioui this pntliibition applies sliould 
hereafter, tln’ough the facilities atlbrdcd by the railway, make their way into 
British territory' Avitliout having obtained the |)rescribed perini.ssion, such 
absconders should be at once. restore<l to him on bis simple reijuisition, and Avithout 
delay or inve.stigatiou into their case on our part. 

5. No arguments that f could uoav employ woubl divest liis Highness of his 
feeling as regards the necessity for this precatition. And, strange as the demand 
may appear, it is undoubtedly true that previous Nizams have suffered much 
annoyance from either the mutinous or the discreditable conduct of sueb of their 
nearer relations Avho have escaped from their immediate control. The case of 
Moobariz-ood-dowlah, as recently as 1845, and in the reign of Na/.ir-ood-dowlali, 
might be cited as an instance in point. Tlie Nizaiti has also in liis miiid the 15th 
Article of the Treaty' of 18(_K), by Avhicli an absolute control over his own 
children, relations, subjects, and servants” is gnaranteed to him. He has an 
apprehension that that dominiorq especially as regards his relations and more 
influential dependants, Avill be seriously' affected by the ease with which Hyderabad 
could be left by a railway journey. Moreover, the stipulation Avhich he now 
presses for is quite in consonance with tlie tone of’nativi! feeling in the city', and 
among the class on Avhom it bears. Any member of lib Iligbnes.s’.s family avIki 
should leave the kingdom Avithout having prcviou,sly obt.iine<l his permission 
AA^oidd feel that he aa'US acting in direct contravention of Avhut has alwuy's been the 
laAvful and legitimate corninand of his sovereign ; and the restoration of such a 
subject Avould be looked upou by the Avhole native community' otdy as a recogni- 
tion of the just and fair rights of the prince. And, lastly, it would always be in 
the power of the Resident to use moral influence against any gross abuse of the 
privilege after the surrender had been made. 

0. On these grounds I AA'ould venture to advocate compliance with the 
condition on Avhich His Higlmess has accorded his assent to the proposal laid 
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before him ; nor flo I believe that in practice would the British Government be 
often applied to for the enforcement of the clause when once it was known to 
exist ; whilst its absence might undoubtedly cause considerable embarrassment 
and apprehension to the Nizam. 

7. Should the Government of India see no reason to concur in this view, 
and should it be deemed desirable to proceed with the business, I would submit, 
as the easiest mode of ratifying the agreement now made, that an article of Conven- 
tion be framed supplemental to the Treaty of 18()1, and declaring His Highness’s 
assent to the further charge on the revenues of the Assigned Districts. To this 
the condition for which he stipulates might be attached in the form of a proviso. 

8. It should be noted also that His Highness has made pertinent inquiries 
regarding the time at which it m.ay be expected that the interest advanced will be 
probably repaid and when the line is likely to be completed. On these points I 
have supplied him with such general information as could be given ; but 1 would 
solicit sanction to further steps being taken in the Public Works Department with 
the view of ascertaining these points in fuller detail. 

1). It is also worthy of mention that during the course of the discussion His 
Highness has more than once expressed some solicitude lest his police jurisdiction 
or other privileges attaching to him as a sovereign should be in some way lessened. 
But 1 am inclined to believe that these considerations only have weigiit with 
him so far as they bear on the point on which he has more expressly insisted. 
He does not apprehend any escape of rebellious subjects other than those described 
in the previous paras. On this point I have tendered assurance that His Highness’s 
just sovereign rights would of course be respected, even as indeed they are now 
respected in the Deccan section of the through line between Sholapoor and llaichore. 

10. After what has been said in several financial despatches from this 
office, it is hardly necessary to repeat that the finances of Berar are well able to 
meet tlie pi-oposed charge ; indeed, this would be a beneficent mode of applying a 
part of the surplus M'hich accrues to the Nizam from that Province. 

11. It has been explained to the Nizam’s Govermuent that, whatever His 
Highness’s answer might be on the point whicli was laid before him merely as a 
question, the British Government in no degree pledged itself to further or imme- 
diate action. But since His Highness has now, after a full doliber.ation of what can 
be said both for and against the measure, given his affirmative answer to what we 
have imptired of him, l)ofore it could be undertaken by us at all ; since, also, his 
Minister and that portion of the upper classes who entertain the same political 
views as himself quite appreciate the importance of the undertaking; and since the 
wealthy trading classes in a city certainly the first of the second rank in India 
are to a man in favour of it, 1 cannot conclude this despatch without expressing 
my own earnest hope that, for the best interests of one of the most influential and 
faithful allies we have in India, the rn.atter will be now ])rocoeded with, and earlv 
action taken either for the formation of the necessary Com[)any, or in whatever 
way may be deemed best and quickest for bestowing this great benefit on the 
Nizam’s conn try. 

12. Lastly, I would submit that the manner in whicli the Nizam has 
consented to meet the llritish Government half-way in a matter where much 
prejudice and doubt had to be overcome is honourable to His Highness, and 
indicative of his confidence in the good intentions of the British Government 
towards the Hyderabad State, 

13. For facility of reference, copy of my des})atch, No. 114, dated the 6th 
September 1S07, in the Department Pubiic Works, on the subject of this raihvay, 
is appended. 

From Sir Richard 'I'kmpre, Iv.C.S I., Resident at Hyderabad, to Secretary to the 

Government of India, Foreign Department, No. 3, dated 2nd Jan. 1868. 

In continuation of para. 7 of my letter No. 1 of the 1st January 1868, regarding 
His Highness the Nizam’s assent to the railway proposal, wherein it is suggested 
that there should be a Supplemental Article to the Treaty of 1861, I have the 
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honour to state that I find that the Nizam would prefer that the note which his 
Minister has handed in, and of Avhich a translation is appended, should he consi- 
dered as equivalent to such article. This would obviate the need of His Higlmess’s 
signature being obtained to a fresh Article of Treaty, a proceeding to which 
His Highness has always an objection if the necessity can be avoided. His 
Highness will be quite satisfied that the Minister’s note should be sufficient for 
payment of the money, so long as the indispensable condition about His Higlmess’s 
relatives be duly declared by the Resident on the part of the British Government. 

From His Highness the Nizam's Minister, to the Resident at Hyderabad, 

No. 2607, dated 31st December 1867. 

I have received your letter of this date, No. 1926, stating that you have 
received instructions from His Excellency the Governor-General of India directing 
you to ascertain the sentiments of His Highness the Nizam as to the terms on 
Avhich His Highness would consent to the construction of a branch railway from 
Kulburga to Hyderabad, according to the scheme set forth in the paper which 
accompanied it ; and requesting me to submit the same in due form to His 
Highness and to inform you of His Highness’s reply. I accordingly beg to state 
that I fully represented the matter to His Highness as detailed in the scheme 
referred to, and lam directed to inform you that His Highness agrees to the 
construction of the proposed railway, and permits the disbursement from the 
surplus revenue of Berar of to 5 Lakhs of rupees’ interest per annum on the 
capital to be expended on the undertaking until the railway opens, and until the 
profits accruing therefrom will be sufficient to render further payment of the 
interest unnecessary ; but His Highness’s consent to the proposed measure is subject 
to this condition, — -that if any member of his family, or any of his relations or 
nobles, &c., who are not usually allowed to leave Hyderabad without His Highness’s 
express permission, should proceed from hence into British territory, such persons, 
in whatever part of that territory they may be fbund, shall be sent l)aok on the 
simple requisition of His Highness’s Government, without any favour, or question, 
or hearing, or consideration of their plea or complaint. 

2. I would further beg to be informed how long the annual disbursement 
from this Government will have to be made, and from wliat year its repayment 
will probably commence. I beg to be favoured with information on the above 
points as soon as possible, for submission to His Highness. 

3. As laid down in the scheme for the railway in question acconqmnying 
your letter under reply, the civil and criminal administrative arrangements on the 
railway line will rest with Ills Higlmess’s Government. 


From H. LePoeb Wvnnk, Esq., Uuder-Secrctary to the Government of India, 

Foreign Department, to the First A.ssistant Resident in charge, Hyderabad 

Residency, No. 180, dated 28th January 18(i8. 

No. 1 dated l8t instant. I am to acknowledge receipt of the Resident Sir Richard 

„ 3 „ 2ml „ Temple’s letter marginally noted, on the subject of the 
” ^ ” '• » ' proposed Branch Railway' from Kulburga to Hyderabad. 

2. To this scheme the Nizam has agreed, ou the understanding that, one-half 
the guaranteed interest shall be paid by the British Government, the other half 
being defrayed from the surplus revenues of Berar to the extent of from 3^ to 5 
lakhs of rupees per annum. 

3. His Highness’s consent is, howevef, limited by two stipulations : — 

(1) . That the civil and criminal administrative arrangements on the railway 

line shall rest wdth his Government. 

(2) . That “ if any member of the Nizam’s family, or any of his relations or 

nobles, &c., who are not usually allowed to leave Hyderabad without 
His Highness’s express permission, should proceed (from Hy’derabad 
by rail) into British territory, such persons, in whatever part of that 
territory they may' be found, shall be sent back on the simple requisition 
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of His Highness’s Government, without an}'^ favour, or ijuestion, 
or hearing, or consideration of their plea or complaint.” 

4. To the former of these stipulations His Excellency the Governor-General 
in Council agrees without any hesitation. The Nizam may feel every confidence 
that his sovereign rights irt^the precincts of the railway, as elsewhere within his 
dominions, will be as fully respected as heretofore. 

5. The second stipulation touches on a more delicate matter. His Excellency 
in Council feels very fully how needful it is in the eyes of the Nizam that His 
Highness’s relations and servants should not be given any fresh means of removing 
from His Highness’s jurisdiction contrary to his wish, and the Governoi’-General in 
Council appreciates His Highness’s anxiety lest the facility of communication 
tifibrded by the railway should be turned to such use as might cause him 
annoyance or embarrassment in this p.articular respect. 

6. Further, the Government of India do not wish to impair in any way the 
force of the clause in the Treaty of 1800 which guarantees to His Highness the 
exercise of uncontrolled authority over his relatives. 

7. But although within his own dominions His Highness can make eveiy 
possible arrangement for restricting the movements of any one of his dependants, 
the Governor-General in Council is unable, after full consideration, to discover any 
means for meeting His Highness’s views as to the surrender of such persons once 
they have entered British territories. Yon are requested to point out to the 
Minister that there are no law.s under which it w’ould be pos.sible to apprehend 
within British India any fugitives but those charged with certain definite crimes, or 
grave political oftenders. And any enactment calculated to get over this difficulty 
would be utterly foreign to the S[)irit of British institutions and of British 
jurisprudence. 

8. But, perhaps, it may bo possilfie to convince the Nizam that the preser- 
vation of His Highness’s authority over bis relatives and depend.ants stands in no 
need of such a stipul.ation as this. The Nizam’s sovereign jurisdiction over his 
relatives and subjects travelling by rail w’itliin bis dominions will remain as 
absolute and coin|)lete as it is now. Ilis Highness will e.xpericnce no difficulty in 
devising such Police arrangements as to |)revent the departure of any oik; of his 
subjects Avliose removal to British territories m.ay not be thought desirable, and 
oven if any suclx ]u;rson were to succeed in overcoming for the moment tlie 
impediment placed in his Avay, still the Electric Telegraph would afford a most 
ready and certain means of stopping him before he could cross the Nizam’s 
frontier. 

9. Practically, therefore, such a contingency as that apprehended by the 
Nizam could hardly ever liappen, more especially as the Resident of the time, 
being fully sensible of tlie importance which His Highness attaches to the 
matter, would not fail, in any emergency of the kind, to render such counsel or 
assistance as might seem proper. 

10. Assurances such as these, to the effect that no curtailment of His 
Highness’s authority over any of his relatives or subjects will follow on the 
construction of the proposed railway, may, it is hoped, set the mind of the Nizam 
at case in the matter, and if His Highness were induced to waive -a condition to 
which it is impossible to accede, there would he removed the only remaining 
obstacle to a scheme which must prove so beneficial to His Highness’s dominions. 


From J. G. CoRnERY, Esq., First As-sistant Resident in chai’ge, Hyderabad 
Residency, to Secretary to the Government of India in the Foi*eign Department, 
No. 13, dated 25th March 1868. 

With reference to your letter No. 180 of the 28th January 1868, it will be 
in the recollection of His Excellency the Governor-General in Council that His 
Highness the Nizam, in giving his consent upon certain terms to the construction 
of a railway from Kulburga to Hyderabad, and to a guarantee of half the interests 
on the expense thereof out of the revenues of Berar, coupled that consent with 
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the condition that in the event of any of his own relatives or otlier noblemen 
quitting his territory without his express permission they should be surrendered 
by the British authorities without any charge preferred or investigation into the 
cause of the demand. Your letter under reply accordingly instructed me to explain 
to His Highness that such a violation of the principles of English Law could not 
be acceded to, but that no derogation from his authority over his own subjects 
within his own territoiy, nor any infringement of his Police jurisdiction up to the 
border, was involved in this refusal ; and that all assistance would invariably be 
rendered to him by the British Resident in preventing his subjects evading his 
commands, or escaping from his control. It was thought that if these points 
were fully laid befoi’e His Highness he might bo induced to withdraw the condi- 
tion, to which it was impossible to accede. I have the honour, therefore, to report 
that action has been taken in accordance with my instruction, and the desired 
result has been obtained. 

2. The arguments conveyed iu your despatch were laid in official form 
before His Highness, and if his I’eply has been delayed so long it is because ho 
has taken them into due consideration himself, and not left the disposal of the 
matter to his Minister. They have had their due weight, and official intimation 
has this da}'^ been received of the withdrawal of the stipulation on which he 
]>roviously insisted, and of his remaining satisfied with the assurance of the liritish 
(rovernment that its representative will continue to support his just authority 
over bis own relatives and other subjects in Hyderabad. 

8. This obstacle, therefoi’o, having been removed, J would solicit the sanction 
of Government to the action (proposed in para. 11 of Sir Richard Temple’s 
despatoh No. 1 of the 1st January 1868) being now corameuced witliout delay 
in the Public Works Department. 


From Sir RrciiARi) Temple, K.C.S.I., Secretary to the Government of India, 

Foreign Department., to Resident at Hyderabad, No. 712, dated 16th 

April 1808. 

With reference to Mr. Cordery’s letter No. 13, dated 2.5th ultimo, re[)orting 
the Nizam’s wlthdraw.il of the second and piincip.'tf stipulation, under which only 
Hi.s Highness was prepared to consent to the construction of a railway from 
Kulburga to Hyderabad, I am directed to recjucst that 5'on will express to the 
Nizam the cordial a|)p)eciation of the Goveriior-GeTieral in Council of the spirit 
in which His Highness has accepted the views of Ilis Excellency In this matter, 
as bein<r an additional proof of Ilis Highness’s just reliance on the friendly intentions 
of the British Gov^ernment. 

2. The question as to the construction of the line will be referred to the 
Public Works Department, in which, as will have been seen from the extract from 
that Department, dated 19th ultimo, No. 32 IR, the subject is already under 
consideration. 

Endorsed by the Foreign Department, No. 713, dated I6th April 1868. 

® From Hyderabad dated January 18G8, No. 1. Copies o( the present and previous 

From „ „ ‘iud „ „ „ 3. correspondence forwarded to the Public 

>' » Works Department for information and 

such further action as may he necessary. 


From “ Further Papers relating to the Extension of Railway Communication in 

India,” Vol. II., pp. 84-89. 

From G. U. Yule, Esq., C.B., Resident at Hyderabad, to Secretary to the 
Goveimment of India, Foreign Department, No. 6, dated 26th Janu.ary 186.5. 
I have the honour to forward, for submission to His Excellency the Viceroy 
and Governor-General, the accompanying copy of a letter, No. 2132, of the 16th 
December 1864, from the Secretary to the Government of Bombay, Public Works 
Department, and of its enclosures, being an application from several of the 
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® Enclosure No. 2. — 
No. 185, dated 23rd Janu- 
ary 1865. 


principal firms and merchants of Bombay for concessions to construct certain 

Branch Railways, together with a copy of m 5 M*epIy thereto,^ 
and I beg to be favoured Avith the instructions of His 
Excellency both as regards the particular lines and the 
general subject of subsidies to Railways. 

From Lieut.-Col, M. K, Kennedy, R.E., Secretary to the Government of 
Bombay in the P. W. Dept., to Resident at Hyderabad, No. 2132, dated 16tb 
Dec. 1864. 

f am directed to forward to you the annexed copy of a letter, dated 25th 
^ November 1 864,*’* from several of the principal firms aiid 

Bee pnge 81. merchants of Bombay for concessions to construct certain 

Branch Railways, and to request the favour of an expression of your views on the 
proposed branch lines in the territories within your Residency. 


From G. U. Yule, Esq., O.B., Resident at Hyderabad, to Secretary to the 
Government of Bombay in the P. W. Dept., No. 185, dated 23rd Jan. 1865. 

In reply to your letter No. 2132, dated the 16th December 1864, with 
enclosures, regarding certain Branch Railways, I have the honour to state that 
four of the lines specified in the letter to (Jolouel Kenned)’, from Messrs. Nicol 
and others, lie in Berar. 

2. The first is No. 2 of the list, from Budneira on the rail to Oomrawnttce, 
a distance of 7 miles. Oomrawuttee is a town full of wealthy Soucars, and the 
greatest cotton mart in Berar e.xccpt Khatngaurn ; it is also the head-quartei\s of 
the District of East Berar, and the road to Ellichj)Oor, now in progress as a first 
class road, passes through it. Ellichpoor is a Cantonment whei e one Kegiinent of 
Infantry, a Wing of Cavalry, and a Battery of Artillery are stationed, but there 
is no great trade at it. The whole country north from Oomrawuttee to the foot 
of the hills, about four miles’ distance, is exceedingly fertile and Avell cultivated, 
and an immense quantity of cotton is produced, the greater part of which, with 
much more from other quarters of the province, is taken to Oojnrawuttee before 
despatch to Bombay. A road bridged and metalled throughout has lately been 
made from Budneira to Oomrawuttee, but I doubt whether it, or any of the 
roads hereafter mentioned, are suitable lor Railways. There are no difficulties 
on the line, nor will any expensive works be required. 

3. The .second line is No. 3 of the letter, from Jullum on the rail to Kham- 
gaum, a distance of about 6 miles ; Kliamgaum is a larger cotton mart than 
OomraAvuttee, and it is a very wealthy and thriving place. A first class road is 
now being made from it to the Railway station at Nandoora, 12 miles off. There is 
no station at Jullum, I believe, nor, so far as I know, is it intended to have one. 

4. The third road is from Akolato Akotc, about 36 miles. Akote is a 
town of some size, the seat of a Tehseel Cutcherry, and the adjoining country, as 
well as the whole tract through which the road passes, is very rich and well 
cultivated. A fir.st class road has lately been made between these places, with 
the exception of aboAit 3^- miles between the rivers Poorna and Shanore, which 
is very low and lisible to be deeply inundated ; neither of these rivers has been 
bridged. The Poorna is a river of some size, and the only large one on the line. 

5. The fourth road is from Moortazapoor to Karinja, about 20 miles. 
Karinja is a t hriving little tOAvn of some trade, and the seat of a Tehseel Cutcherry. 
A very considerable quantity of cotton is grown in the neighbourhood, and 
beyond it in the Ba.ssein Tehseel. The toAvn of Bassein is about 36 miles from 
Karinja, and is also a thriving place, and from it a road leads to Hingolee in the 
Nizam’s dominions, where many Soucars reside who deal largely in cotton, grain, 
salt, «S:c. Hingolee is on the edge of the Valley of the Godavery, the exact extent 
of which I do not know, but 1 marched through it for four succeeding days, and 
I never saw anywhere a richer and more completely cultivated country. A first 
class road, metalled and bridged throughout, is being made from Moortazapoor 
to Karinja, and thei’e are no difficulties or necessities for large works on the line. 
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6. Tlie applicants must be far better able to judge than I am of the pros- 
pect of Railways on the above lines proving remunerative. I have very little 
doubt, however, that thfey Avould be so. 

7. The terms on which concessions are sought are, briefly, free land fora 
double line of rail and stations ; the transfer of any roads on tlie lines Avhich may 
be suitable for a rail ; or, where no such road exists, a subsidy of Rs. 1,000 per 
mile per annum for 20 years. In granting terms to the promoters of Railways, 
Government must be guided by considerations of the advantages of any proposed 
lines to the country at large, or for military objects, and of the cost of the works, 
and the prospect of their being remunerative ; and the following principle may, 
it seems to me, be laid down, viz.^ that the advantages to the country and to 
Government of any line increase in proportion to the square of its length, -while 
the expense of construction increases in an arithmetical ratio only. A line of a 
mile long is of no use to anybody ; 10 miles long may open np or be useful to 
100 square miles ; 100 miles long will open and be useful to 10,000 square miles ; 
troops, in whatever haste, would not avail themselves of a mile of rail — scarcely, 
perhaps, of 10 miles, but a line of 100 miles Avould be of unspeakable use in war, 
and little less in peace ; on the other hand, a line of 100 miles cost only 10 times 
as much as a line of one mile, and so on. 

8. It seems to me, then, that Government, either for its own sake, or that 
of the country, is not called on to give the same amount of encouragement to a 
short as it would do to a long line. 

9. As regards cost of works, it is clear that within certain short lengths in 
lines not in the itninediatc vicinity of a large city double lines of rail, vast stations 
and immense quantities of rolling-stock are not required. On a line six or eight 
miles long, one and the same engine might start every alternate half an hour from 
each terminus ; moreover, such short lines can be completed and working within a 
year after coiumenccment of the works, and the proprietors are notdeprived of interest 
on thoir money for the long period required to complete lines of greater length. 

10. As regards remuneration, when its prospect is certain and speedy, a 
subsidy is not called for, 

11. Applying these princi|)les, then, to the above lines, it would appear that 
the two short ones, Nos. 1 and 2, do not need a subsidy ; they require single 
lines only, and little rolling-stock ; they may be finished within a year, and liave 
every prospect of .an immediately remunerative trafUc ; the traflic is already there, 
and has not to be created. But all Railways deserve encouragement, and I 
would, therefore, propose to give land free for those lines ami tlieir stations, and 
I would not restrict the hre.adtli of land to th.at necessar}' for a single line, but, 
give enough at once for a double line. Tlie roads now existing or in piv)gre.ss on 
these lines are not, as I have sahl, thought suitable for a Railway, but even if they 
were I should strongly object to their being givenup for that purpose, on tlie principle 
that where a large traffic already exists between two places an alternative line to 
avail is not only advisable but necessary. Government should not concede a mono- 
poly of carriage to any Railway ; but this principle does not ap|)ly with equal force 
to long as to shortdistances, because the longer the distance between any two places 
the less becomes the percentage of increased length in adopting a new line when 
the direct one is closed, and the greater the certainty of such a new line existing. 

12. As I'egards the other two lines, Avhich are of some length, and toward.s 
which the traffic now scattered over many lines of road has to be attracted, I 
would propose to give the land, also the roads if suitable, and if they are not so 
either in whole or part, then a subsidy, the’ amount of which 1 would atteirqit to 
regulate by the extent of deficiency in roadway transferred, and by the principles 
I have endeavoured to lay down, I will try to exemplify this. The A kola and 
Akote road is 36 miles in length, and opens up a most fertile and well-peopled 
country, but its traffic area is somewhat limited by the Sautpoora range of hills 
running some 12 or 15 miles north of Akote, from which, for many years to come, 
little produce, except an inferior kind of timber, can be expected. Nevertheless, 
the productive area is of such an extent as would render a railway an agent of 
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wreat benefit to the country at lax’ge, as well as to the tract in question, by enabling 
tlie vast quantities of cotton and grain grown in the latter to be carried speedily 
to market. On this account some amount of subsidy would give a good return to 
(Government. The only expensive work, so far as I know, would be the bridge 
and embankment I have before mentioned. It is the clear interest ot Government 
to get these done by a Railway, instead of at its own charge ; but, on the other 
bund, until the traffic is fairly established, and perhaps even then, a single line of 
rail and a comparatively small amount of rolling-stock will be required. On the 
whole, I would propose to give Rs. 500 per mile per annum for 20 years for this 
line, deducting Rs. 250 on account of each mile of road transferred if partial 
transfer only took place. The transfer of the whole road would give no monopoly 
to the Railway as regards this part of the countiy, there being numerous oblique 
lines to various stations on the Railway intersecting the whole length of the direct 
line from A kola to Akote. 

13. The Moortazapoor and Karinja line is about the same length as the last 
line ; its traffic area is quite unlimited, and there are no difficulties whatever. I 
thmk Rs. 500 a mile for 10 years would be a sufficient subsidy. 

14. IJis Excellency will not, I am sure, think that I have any wish to 
throw obstacles in the way of the promoters of Railway schemes ; my C)nly 
desire is that Government should not pay equally for the encouragement of 
schemes of very unequal claims to it, and that not more than enough is paid 
for any scheme. And with reference to this point of ofl’ering enough, but not 
too much, 1 would beg to point out the apparent extraordinary inequality of the 
alternative terms, second and third, specified by the promoters, viz., a bridged 
i*oad suitable for a Railway, or Ms. 20,000 per mile. The road, except under 
very exceptional circumstances, could be made for under Rs. 10,000 j^er mile, 
and the advantage of getting the earthwork ready at once for ballast and 
permanent- way can sc.arcely be worth the other Rs. 10,000. 

15. I have indicated briefly, and in a general w.ay, my opixiion regai'ding 
concessions to Railwaj's. I can find no instructions or suggestions for rny guid- 
ance, and I have, of course, no practical acquaintance with the subject. I would 
also beg to observe that without better arrangements, and probabl)^ also a double 
line on the Great Indian Peninsula Raihva)', these branch feeders will not pay. 

IG. If Government grant either land or a subsidy, 1 suppose some con- 
ditions would he pi’escribed as to the working of the line when open, and 
regarding these I need not say anything ; but there is one very important point 
Avhicli ought to be provided for when a concession is made to a branch line, and that 
regards its stations on the lail. The stations of the main line ought to be made avail- 
able to tlie branch lines, even if the wagons of the latter do not rim on the former, 
or the stations should adjoin so closely that goods can be transferred direct from 
the wagons of one line to those of the other without any intermediate agency. 


Endorsed by Foreign Dept., No. 350, dated 11th February, 1865. 

Copy forwarded to the Public Works Department for consideration and 
disposal, with the intimation that the Governor General in Council doubts if 
the lines referred to are lines for which the Government should give any subvention. 

From (JoT.ONEr, R. Stuachey, R.E,, Secy, to the Govt, of India, P. W. Dept., to 
the Secretary to the Govern menb of Bombay in the Railway Department, 
No. dated Isfc March, 1865. 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 205, dated 24th 
January, 18(55, submitting proposals for the construction of certain Branch 
Railways as feeders to the Great Indian Peninsula and Bombay, Bai'odaand Central 
India trunk lines, .and to state that the Government of India will receive and 
consider carefully any firoposals or recommendations made by the Government of 
Bombay having reference to any of the projected lines. But I am to remark that 
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if terms more favourable than those approved by Her Majesty’s Government are 
suggested it will not be in the power of the Governor General in Council to deal 
with them without consulting the Secretary of State. 

2. It appears to the Government of India most desirable, in the interest 
of the guaranteed lines, that these branch lines should be undertaken, and the 
Governor General in Council will be prepared to do all that can reasonably be done 
to lead to their construction. 

3. The powers of the Bombay Government under Act XXII. of 1863 are 
limited to the Bombay tcrritoiy, m that for works beyond this the projector.^ 
should in every case be referred to the Local AdmiTiistration. At the same time, 
as regards branch lines to the Bombay main lines of Kailway it is very desirable 
that the Bombay Government should be consulted by the Local Administration 
before settling the terms to be recommended to the Government of India for its 
approval. As regards the branch lines projected in Berar, the Bombay Govern- 
ment has already' addressed the Resident at Hyderabad on the subject, and a copy 
of the Resident’s reply, giving his opinion as to the degree of State encourage- 
ment that should be extended to the lines projected in the territories under his 
Administration, has been submitted to the Government of India. It is desirable 
that the projectors should now be formally referred to the Resident, and the 
Government of India will be glad to receive a further expression of the views of 
the Government of Bombay on the subject before finally disposing of the matter. 


From Colonel R. Straoiiev, R.E., Secy, to the Govt, of India, P. AV. Dept., 
to Resident at Hy'derabad, No. 193R, dated 8th March, 18(55. 

With I'eference to your letter No. 185, dated 23rd January’, 1865, to the 
Secretary to the Government of Bombay, regarding certain proposed Branch 
Railways as feeders to the Nagpoor branch of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway in the Berars, I am directed to forward the accompanying co])y of a 
letter No. rrrJ^ dated 1st March, 1865, addressed to the Bombay Government 
on the subject, and to state that all that seems necessary to be done further at 
present is for you to take the necessary action under Act XXII. of 1863. 

2. The powers vested in ymu by Public Works Department Notification 
No. 81 of this date (copy annexed) will enable you to deal with all applications for 
the projected lines under the provisions of the Act, and on receipt of y'our report on 
the merits of each proposal final orders will be issued by the Government of 
India. 

3. I arn also directed to forward, for your information, in continuutioM 
of my memorandum No. dated 17th February 18(55, coi^ies of other papers 
relating to Act XXII. of 18(53. 

Endorsed by P. W. Dept., No. 194R. 

Copy of the above, together with copies of the letter to the Bombay 
Government and the notification referred to, forwarded to the Foreign 
Department, with reference to its endorsement No. 350, dated 11th February 1865. 


Notification by the Government of India, P. W. Dept., No. 81, dated 

8th March, 18(55. 

Referi’ing to Act XXII. of 1863, which provides for taking land for works ot 
public utility to be constructed by private . persons or companies, and for regu- 
lating the construction and use of works on land so taken, it is notified for general 
information that the Right Hon’ble the Governor General in Council has been 
pleased to vest the Resident at Hyderabad with the same powers as are ve,stcd in 
Local Governments under Sections VI., VII., VIII. and XXII. of the Act. 

All other powers under the Act in Hyderabad will be exercised by His 

Excellency the Governor General in Council. 

o » o # • o -w a 
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Branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to Hyderabad. 

From Lieut.-Col. 11. Strachey, R. E., Secy, to Govt, of India, P. W. Dept,, 

to the Secy, to Govt, of Bombay in the R.aihvay Dept., No. ,5091, dated 129th 

December 1<%2. 

In reply to your No. 1282, dated 28th October last, relative to a proposed 
survey by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company for a line of Railway 
to Hyderabad from Sholapoor to be substituted for the original direct line, I am 
directed to inform you that His Excellency the Governor General in Council 
cannot concur in thinking that the alteration would be an advantage, and cannot 
hold out any prospect of the Government of India acquiescing in it. 

2. There are doubtless occasions on which a circuitous route will l)€ found 
more profitable and convenient than a direct cne, and it may readily occur that the 
expenditure of the capital necessary to construct an additional length of Railway 
may be more than compensated by the additional returns on the longer line. But 
His Excellency in Council fails to see that this is such a case, and can 
perceive no substantial ground for doubting that the original line selected by 
liOrd Dalhousie’s Government is still the proper one to adopt. This line has the 
strong recommendation of being the shortest, and for a Railway designed for the 
objects for which this was designed, that is, to give a through communication 
between Bombay and Madras, this consideration is of more than usual weight. 
It is prinid facie most objectionable to carry any through traffic over an unneces- 
sary extent of mileage. 

3. It is clear that if the line pa.ssos Hydei*abad Bellary will be thrown out ; 
and as between these two places His Excellency in Council is of opinion that it is 
more important that the latter place should be on the main line than the former. 

4. Bearing in mind also that this line will be far more a political than a 
commercial line, His Excellency in Council considers that it will be more prudent 
to carry it as originally propo.sed than through Hyderabad, as .any excitement at 
this place when our troops might be engaged elsewhere could not fail to caii.se 
serious anxiety for our communications, and at a time when the iiower of 
sending troops by rail with certainty from one part of the line to another niiglit 
be of vital iiitportance, 

.5. In a financial point of view also the change seems likely to be one tliat. 
would be decidedly for tlie worse as far as the interests of tlie Government ot 
India are concerned. It would perhaps give .a more paying line to the Groat 
Indian Peninsula Railway Company ; but it would certainly add seriously to the 
dead weight of the Madras line by greatly increa.sing the amount of capital, and 
rendering the pro.spect of a relurii I’rom the throngli tratfic more precarnai.s from 
the increu.scd cliarge for the increased mileage. Tlie best chance oi’ the Madras 
lines paying their way seems to lie in the po.ssibility of a through traffic springing 
up on them, and anything tliat is opposed to this is a sure disadvantage to the 
Government. It is essential that the fact should not be lost sight of that the.se 
Railway enterprises are c.arried out on the credit of the Government of India, 
and that the pecnniaiy interests of the Companies call for no further consideration 
tliau has been alreadv given to them by tlie terms of their Contracts with • the 
Government. To use the words of the late Court of Directors in a despatch of 
18.53, tlie Companies are only the Agents of the Government for carrying out 
their views. 

(). It is even doubtful to His Excellency in Council whether the shorter 
deviation jiroposed should be adopted. If the figures are rightly given and 
understood, it would appear that it iuVolves an additional length of 40 miles 
with no substantial .set-off in the way of compensating advantages. 

7. Tlie Government of India trusts, therefore, that the surveys of this part 
of the line will be comiileted as rapidly as possible, so that a final decision on this 
point may be come to without delay'^, and the connexion between Bombay and 
Madras, which has already been too long deferred, may be actually set about and 
completed. The attention of the Bombay Government is particularly requested 
to this point, which should be looked upon as one of the most pressing at 
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the present moment in relation to the development of our Indian Railway 
system. 

8. In conclusion I am to i*emark that the Government of India would, of 
course, gladly see Hyderabad placed in communication with Bombay by a li"ht 
Railway in the event t»f the Nizam’s Government taking the matter up, or'^of 
private speculators thinking that it could he made profitably. 


From Lieut.-Col. R. Strachkv, R.E., Secy, to Govt, of India, P. W. Dept., 
to the Secy, to Govt, of Madras in the Railway Dept, No. 5092. dated 29th 
December, 18C2. 

In forwarding for your information copies of correspondence® with the Bombay 
Government regarding the line to be followed in connecting 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway at Sholapoor with the 
Madras line.s, I am instructed to remark that His Excellency 
the Governor General in Council will be glad if all doubt as to 
the proper line to be taken is removed as early as practicable, 
so that an actual commencement may be made on the portion 
of the work that i.s still necess.ary to complete the communica- 
tion across the Peninsula. The object is one which, in the opinion of His 
Excellency in Council, now presents itself as of primary importance in relation to 
our Railway operations in India. 


®Secy. to Govt, of 
Bombay, No. 1282, 
dated 28th October, 
1802. 

P. W, D. letter. No. 
5091, dateti 29th De- 
cember, 1862. 


Prom A. J. Aubuthnot, Esq,, Chief Sec 3 \ to Government of Fort St. Georjje, 

to the Secy, to the Government of India, P. W. Department, No. 47, 

dated 27th January, 18()3. 

In acknowledging the receipt of your letter of the 29th ultimo. No. 5092, 
forwarding copies of a correspondence with the Bombay Government regarding 
the line to be followed in connecting the Great Indian !^eninsula Railway with 
the Madras lines, I am directed to refer you to the letter addressed by this 
Government to the Right Hon’ble the Secretary of State, under date the 20th 
instant, No. 2, submitting copies of coiTespondence which has passed on the 
subject in this Presidency, and to enclose a copy of the proceedings of this 
Government of this date, from which it w’ill be seen that instructions have been 
issued for the examination of the country between Ghooty .and Hyderabad via 
Ivurnool, and also for a survey of the direct line between Ouddapah and Kurnool. 

2. The M.adras Government are sensible that the proposed change is not 
without its disadvantages, and they think it very doubtful wdietlier anything will 
be gained by it in a financial point of view. Upwards of five lakhs have already 
been expended on the line hetweeii Ouddapah and Ghooty, which, if the 
Hyderabad route be selected, and the direct line from Ouddapah to Kurnool be 
adopted, will be thrown away. The additional length of the line, some 40 miles, 
as compared with the line originally selected, will involve an additional expenditure 
of some 40 lakhs, to say notiiing of the cost of a br.anch line to Bellary, which it will 
probably be found nece.s.sary to construct eventually. It is questionable, moreover, 
whether the country through wliicli the line will pass from Kurnool to HyderaV)ad 
is so rich as that traversed by the line originally proposed via Bellui'y and 
Moodgul, or the alternative line tria Raichore. 

3. But viewing the question with reference to political and military 
considerations the Madras Government have no hesitation in giving the preference 
to the Hyderabad line. They consider that in a military point of view the 
construction of a Railway which shall contiect Hyderabad with the Pi’csidency 
towns of Madras and Bombay, and with the large Military Htation of Bangalore, 
is a great desideratttm. Hyderabad is the most important Military Station in the 
South of India. It is the place, of all others, at w’hich a sudden outbreak might 
at any time be apprehended, and in the opinion of this Government any me:isure 
which might increase the facilities of strengthening its garrison on an emergency, 
or making use of it in case of disturbances elsewhere, would add considerably to 
the strength of our military position. 
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From Lie0T.-Col. H. Rivers, R.E., Secy, to Govt, of Bombay in the P. W. Dept., 

to the Secy, to the Govt, of India, P. W. Dept., with the Governor General, 

No. 304, dated 12th February, 1863. 

1 am directed to acknowledge receipt of yonr letter No. 5091 as to the route 
by which the Great Indian Peninsula Railway should be extended beyond its 
present terminus towards Madras. 

2. I am to state in reply that there is no denying the soundness, as a general 
y>roposition, of the opinion exjiressed in pai’agraph 2, that through traffic should 
not be carried over an unnecessary extent of mileage, but His Excellency in 
Council would submit that in this case the actual through traffic is practically 
non-existent, and probably will never be sufficient to warrant a Railway, or to 
form more than a very small ]K)rtion of its whole traffic. 

3. Each Presidency has its seaport, through whicli traffic would flow to the 
ocean. All traffic north and west of Moodgul has a natural tendency to Bombay, 
either by the Railway or through the seaports on the Malabar Coast. All traffic 
south and east of Moodgul will have a natural tendency to the Coromandel Coast. 
The through traffic of such a district as the Raichore Doab must always bear a 
very minute proportion to the whole traffic, and as a matter of fact the tract 
between the Biieerna and the Toongabuddra rivers is a country with scanty 
population and no large towns, to enter into whicli both Raihvay Companies are^ 
alilce reluctant, and would much prefer joining at Hyderabad, the great centre of 
all local trade in that part of India. 

4. But if the proposition in your second ])aragrapli wore to be strictly applied, 
and if the most direct line were under all circurn.stances to be taken, without x'egurd 
to geographical or commercial requirements, I am directed to point ont that none 
of the great towns which are now on any of the Madras or Bornba}' Railways 
could be within many miles of a liixe. Sholapoor is nearly GO mile.s^ as the crow 
flies, on one side of such a direct line from Madras to Bombay. Bellary is nearly 
30 miles on the other. Fully admitting, therefore, the high authority of Lord 
Dalhousie on snch questions. His Excellencv in Council submits that Lord 
Dalhousie's own decision in bringing the two Railways respective!}^ to Sholapoor and 
Bellary is opposed to tlm strict application of the principle laid down in the second 
jtaragraph of your letter. If it was right in Lord Dalhousie to carry the Railway to 
j)oints GO or even 30 miles from the straight line to reach such towns as Sliolapoor 
and Bcllary, neither of them with a population exceeding 32,000 souls. His Excel- 
lency in (Jouncil submits it can hardly be unwise to diverge 40 miles to reacli such 
a. city as Hyderabad and its Court and large neighbouring stations, with ])robal)ly 
six times the population and local commerce of Bcllary and Sholapoor put together. 

5. A comparison with European lines will. His Excellency in Council is of 
opinion, bc.st show liow inai>plicuble to the present case is the objection stated in 
your 2nd paragraph. If we could only have one Railway from London to Inver- 
ness, it would liardly be contended that it would be inexj)e(lient to diverge 25 
miles to reach Newcastle, York, Manchester, Aberdeen, or even 50 miles to reach 
Glasgow; but tlie direct distance from London to Inverness is only about 450 miles, 
while the direct distance from Madras to Bombay is about 650, and the line as laid 
down by l.ord Dalhousie’s Government is 100 miles more. 

G. But it is necessary to quit the United Kingdom to find a line on the same 
scale as that from Bombay to Madras. The direct distance from Turin to Brindusi is 
about tlie .same as that between the tivo Indian capitals. It will surely not be 
tcontended that for tlie sake of the through traffic it would be desirable to adhere to 
the straiglit line repeatedly crossing the Apennines, rather than diverging from 
20 to 50 miles to reach cities like Milan, Genoa, Leghorn, Rome, and Naples. 

7. It is stated in paragraph 3 that if the line passes Hyderabad “Bellary 
will be thrown out;” but this, 1 am to submit, is by no means apparent. Bellary 
may still be connected by rail with Madras, and, if the proposition of the Bombay 
Government be carried out, with Hyderabad and Bombay also. As far as the 
Bombay Government is aware, there are no interests at Bellary demanding more 
<lircct communication with Bombay. 
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8. It is Stated in the same parawpaph that as between H 5 'derabad and 
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1 1 Uegimorft Ottvarr}^." 1 ify<^vahari military lorce in its immediate, vicinity than 

1.2 Regiuients Infantry. J <^'J>'Ongont. India : the Bombay GoV* 
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be drawn betw’een such a city and Bellary, 
b) which neither in trade nor population c;m 

^ ‘ HogiiiKMit European Infantry. in thc first cluSS Oi IndiMU ClticS^ aiKi 

(2 Rogiiii(;nts Nutivo „ jg garrisoned by a single Brigade. 

9. The Bombay Government further regret their inability to concur in the 
reasoning in your 4th paragraph : they cannot see that the line is more a political 
than a commercial line ; but admitting for the sake of argument that it is a purely 
political line, tlie Government'of Bombay must entirely dissent from the conclusion 
that “ it will, be more prudent to carry it as originally proposed than through 
Hyd erahad.’' You remark, as the reason for the opinion of the Government of 
India, that “ any excitement at Hyderabad ivlieri our troops might he engaged 
elsewhere could not fail to cause anxiety i’or our communications, and at a time 
ivhen the power of sending troops by rail with certainty from one part of the line 
to another might be of vital importance.” But I am directed to submit tliat on 
such a contingency arising it would be of the most vital importance to have liail* 
w'ay communication with Hyderabad, containing, as it does, such an excitable 
population and such an enormous British garri.son. Whether troops are wanted 
to go to Hyderabad to coerce an excited population, or to come Irotn Hyderabad to 
he useful elsewhere, it can surely he no element of security that Hyderabad should 
be 150 inile.s from (he nearest Uailway, and that it should take ten days of forced 
marciung, 'with cnrres].)onding preparation of tents and carriage, to move a Regi- 
ment by iinbrulged road, rather than as many hours, without any ])reparation of 
field equipage or conveyance, to move a whole Brigade by Railway. 

10. In a financial point of view akso, I am directed to state, the Government 
of Bombay must demur to the opinions contained in your 5th paragraph. There 
can Vie no doubt that the line to Itydcrabad would ho the more paying line for the 
Great Indian Peninsula, and this is apparently conceded by the Government of 
India, but it is argued that the deviation would add seriously “ to the de.ad weight 
of the Madras line by greatly increasing the amount of capital, and rendering the 
pros|)ect of a return from the through traffic more precarious from tlie increased 
charge for the increased mileage.” His Excellency in Council doubts whether this 
opinion would be endorsed by the Madras Railway Company or Governinont, and, 
as far as the Bombay Government can judge, tliere could hardly be the loss of a 
single through passenger or ton of goods between Bombay and Madras, while 
Hyderabad must prove an infinitely better point of meeting for both Railways than 
Moodgul or Bellary. But oii this point His Excellency in Council lias no doubt 
that the Madras Government and Railw'ay Company will have submitted their own 
views to the Government of India. 

11. A party of Engineers of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company 
are at present employed in surveys in that country, and, as all information will be 
valuable, it is not proposed to recall them. The result of these surveys will be 
communicated to the Government of India. 
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From Lieut.-Col. H. Rivers, R.E., Secretary to Government of Bombay, Railway 

Department, to the Secretary to Government of India, P. W, Department, 

with Governor-General, No. 1892, dated 22nd September, 180*3, 

In reference to your letter No. 7G6 of the 18th May 1803, 1 am desired by 
His Excellency the Governor in Council to forward copy of a letter addressed by 
Mr. Graham, the Chief Resident Engineer, to the Secretary, Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Company, submitting the general results of the last season’s operations, 
with a diagram showing the course of the three lines under consideration, and the 
length by each route between SiiolajX)or and Cuddapah. 

2. The detailed survey and report thereon will be ready in a few days, and 
will be submitted for the information of His Excellency the Governor-General in 
Council. 

From R. W. Graham, Esq,, Chief Resident Engineer, to the Secretary, Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway Company, dated l.")th August, 1863. 

I shall shortly have the honour of submitting to the Committee of Directors 
a full report, together with plans and sections, of the fresh surveys for the South- 
Eastern E.xtension, but, as it may be some little time before these are fully prepared, 
I have now the pleasure to submit the general results of the last season’s operations, 
with a diagram showing the course of the three lines under consideration, and the 
lengths by each route between Sholapoor and Cuddapah, . 

2. 'The line vid Hyderab.'id is shown iji red, that by Raichore and Ghooty in 
green, and the original line by Moodgul in blue. The lengths are taken by actual 
.survey measurement from Sholapoor to Hyderabad, Raichore .and Moodgul, and 
for the rest by scale measurements on the sheets of the Trigonometrical Map of India. 

3. The detail surveys comprise a direct line from Sholapoor to Hyderabad, 
and also one to liaiohore, diverging from the Hyderabad line at Kulburga. On 
leavdng Sholapoor the country immediately becomes rougli and undulating, and 
between the rivers Boree and Kulburga three summits of trap ranges have to be 
crossed ; beyond Kulburga and as far as Tandoor the section is more favourable, 
especially between the rivers Beenathora and Moolomurry, where wc meet with 
the limestone formation. 

4. To the east of the Moolomurry and on to Hyderabad the formation is 
granite, which appears cropping out upon the surface of the hills, ' sometimes 
smooth and compact, and soinotimes in huge boulders. From Landour to 
Hyderabad the country is very I’ongh and difficult, and presents an unfavourable 
section, and although the line of the jireliniinary survey may be considerably 
im|)roved a portion of the distance, there is no que.stion that the approach to 
Hyderabad cannot be effected without heavy and expensive earth-works. 

5. It is the peculiar feature of this line that it crosses at right angles the 
whole of the ridges and drainage of the country. It may therefore be expected 
that it will bear an tin favourable comiiarj.sou as to earth- works and gradients with 
the lines either by Moodgul or Raichore, which follow the valley of the Bheema. 
The utmost gradient on the iMoodgul line is 1 in 132 ; the ruling gradient on the 
Hyderabad line is 1 in ]()(), of whicli there is an aggregate of 16 miles 50 chains 
ascending, and 15 miles 24 chains descending, the longest of .any one of these 
gradients being 2 miles 46 chains. The extreme depth of cutting is 27 feet. On 
the other Imiul, the bridging would be comparatively light, and the material for 
that purpose is good and abundant, 

6. 1 am not at jiresent prepared with an estimate of the mileage cost of the 
line, but the results of onr survey, so far, established the practicability of a good 
working line within the limits of the gradients on our existing lines. 

7. The line to Raichore diverges for the course of the Hyderabad line at 
65 miles 50 chains, commencing with a gradient of 1 in 132, and descending 
rapidly to the Karjunny river. This river is very nearly as large as the Bheema 
at the point of crossing on the Moodgul line. After crossing the Karjunny the 
line follows the cour.se of the Bheema, and crosses the Krishna about five miles 
below the junction of the two rivers. 
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8. With the exception of shortening a branch to Hyderabad in the event of 
the most direct line between Bombay and Madras being adopted, I do not see that 
the Kaichore line possesses any advantage over tlie original Moodgul line, 

9. In my report of the proposed surveys, dated 8th of July 18G2, I stated 
that by adopting the Hyderabad route the length of the through line would be 
increased by about 40 miles ; in that calculation I took the distance from Sholapoor 
to Hyderabad at 173 miles, as measured on the Trigonometrical’ sheets ; and from 
Hyderabad to Cuddapah at 200 miles : making the total distance from Sholapoor to 
Cuddaph 373, or about 40 miles rnoi-e tliau by the other route,. The actual 
distance, however, from Sholapoor to Hyderabad, along the line of survey, is 
188 miles, and from Sholapoor [? Hyderabad] to Cuddapah the coiirse which I 
assume the line will take measures 207 miles, making a total of 395 mil e.s from 
Sholapoor to Cuddapah, which is 64 miles longer than the route vid Moodgul 
or Kaichore, But an increase of even 65 or 70 miles in the length of the through 
line cannot, I think, be considered seriously'^ to affect the question ; nor the 
saving of, perhaps, four hours in the time of transit between Bombay and Madras 
be held to outweigh the manifest advantage of placing the important city of 
Hyderabad on the line of through communication. 

From Liect.-Colonbl H. Rivers, R.E., Secretary to Government of Bombay, 

Railway Department, to tlie Secretary to the Government of India, P. W. 

Department, with Governor-General, No, 2136, dated 22nd October, 1863. 

I am directed to submit copies of ref)ort by Mr. Graham, the Chief Resident 
Engineer, Great Lidian Peninsula Railway, on the surveys carried out during last 
cold season for a line from Sholapoor to Hyderabad, and one from a point 65 miles 
on that line to Raichore. Plans and sections of the former have been received, 
and are being copied, and shall be sent if called for. 

2. This Government concui's with the Committee of Directors in tliinking 
that the proposed line to Hyderabad is in every way to be preferred both to the 
original one vid Moodgul and to that vid Raichore to Gooty. 

3. The total distance from Sliolaporo to Cuddapah will by the line vid 
Hyderabad now submitted probably be 64 miles' longer than that w'd Moodgul 
and Beliary, but tins Government considers tliat the arguments in iny letter 
No, 304 arc not materially affected though the difference in length was errone- 
ously stated at 40 miles instead of 64, the true difference. 

4. In the whole distance from Bombay to Madras the length would be 
increased only 8 per cent., and as the through traffic between these |ilace.s •w'oiild 
be but small, that objection can weigh but little against the other important 
advantages scctirod by the JIy<lerabad over the Bellary line. 

5. As to the Kaichore line, it does not 1)enefit British territory even so 
much as the Moodgul one ; the distance from Sholapoor to Gooty ( ){ 1 8 miles) is the 
siime in both, and Government .see nothing in favour of the Raichore and Gooty 
line over the Moodgul line, 

6. I am therefore desired to request that the sanction of the Right Hon’ble 
the Governor-General of India in Council be accorded to the extension of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway to Hyderabad on the line m '> submitted, with 
any modifications which in staking the line out may be found nc;cessary. 

7. Considering the great benefit.s the people and the Government of His 
Highness the Nizam will derive from the Railway, Ills Excellency in Council 
considers that it would not be too much to ask from that State the following 
privileges : — ■ 

— Land in free gift for all Railway purposes, both such as is to be occupied 
by Railway works and buildings, and such as will be needed for construction and 
maintenance. 

2w/.— Leave to cut timber in any forests for sleepers, at prices to be fixed by 
the Resident. 

Srd. — Exemption from all transit and customs duties on all materials and 
stores required for the construction and working of the Railway. 
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4/A. — Abolition of all transit duties on all Railway-borne goods, or, if this be 
considered too great, a concession on all goods booked at a station in British 
territory to another in British territory, so as to free the through traffic from 
transit duties. 

8. I am, however, in making the above suggestions, desired to state that the 
construction of the line to Hyderabad should not, in the opinion of this Govern- 
ment, be made to depend on the.so suggestions being adopted. 

}). The Government of India will observe that, though the country on the line 
to Hyderabad is spoken of as fertile and populous, the Railway Engineers have not 
.submitted any statistics of traffic on the existing lines of communication. 
Application has been made to the Resident at Hyderabad lor these, and they will 
be forwarded on receipt to the Government of India. But as they may be delayed, 
and are not certain to be either very full or very accurate, there seems no necessity 
for awaiting their prepai'ation. There is no doubt that the existing traffic is very 
great and capable of vast increase. 

10. I have now to reqtiest the special attention of the Government of India 
to the fact that tlie cold season is now before ns, and that the important work of 
staking out, entailing much exposure on the European Engineers, has still to be 
undertaken. 

11. If this work (one that does not involve large o,X[)enditure) be not at once 
sanctioned, a whole year will be lost, as it will have to be commenced this time 
next year, and until this necessary work is completed the Company will not be 
in a j)osition to let the work on contract. 

12. His E-xcellency in Council trusts, therefore, that the sanction of the 
Government of India will be granted as soon as possible to the request made by 
the Committee of Directors, that the staking may proceed at once, and this work - 
ing season be saved. 


From G. A. Barnett, Esq., Assistant Secretary, to the Consulting Engineer for 
Railways, Bombay, No. 3902, dated 12th October, 1863. 

I am instructed by the Connnittce of Directors to forward, for submission to 
Government, tlie accoinpanyiiig coj)y of a report from the Cliief Resident 
Engir\cer, dated the loth ultimo, subinitting the results of the surveys he has made 
for the proposed extension of the line ii-om Sholapoor to a junction with, the 
Madras Railway by a route to tlie eastward of the pi'eseut projected line vid 
Moodgul. 


The maps and idans wliicli accompanied the I’eport are also enclosed. 

The Committee concur in the Cliief Resident Enginei-r’s recommendation 
that tlie line to he constructed he tliat from Sholapoor to Hyderabad, and they 
desire me to request, the sanction of Government to its adoption, as also to the 
staking out of the line being proceeded with, so that no time may be lost in 
commencing the works. 


From R. W. Graham, Esq., Chief Resident Engineer, to the Secretary to the 
Government of Bombay, dated loth September, 1803. 

I have the honour to i-cport on the subject of the South-Eastern Pixtension 
from Sliolapoor to a junction witli the Madras Railway by a route to the eastward 
of the present projected line via Moodgul. 

2. The surveys comprise a line by Kulhurga to Raichore, to meet an exten- 
sion of the Madras Raihvay from Gooty, as suggested in the London Board’s 
letter to the Under-Secretary of State for India, No. 28 of the 31st of January 
1863, and a continuation of the same line from Kulburga to Hyderabad. 

3. The plans now submitted present, therefore, two lines^ — one a direct 
Sholapoor and Hyderabad .line, and the other an alternative line to Raichore, 
the first 05 miles oat of Sholapoor being common to both. 

4. In addition to these, many deviations and alternative lines have been 
tried, which it is unnecessary to submit to the Committee, and I Mso thought it 
advisable to have a section taken along the mail road by Nuldroog, to ascertain 
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the nature of a northern line to Hyderabad, the re.sult of which satisfactorily 
established the advisability of adopting the southern course. 

5. Tlie sections taken during the psist seast)n extend over a length of more 
than 500 miles, and the lines now submitted are tlic rcsidt of a very full and 
careful examination of an extensive area of the country lying between Sholapoor 
and Hyderabad. The whole of these surveys have been conducted with great 
care and judgment by Mr. Dickinson, under whoso charge they were placed, and 
I have to acknowledge the full and clear rei^rts with which he has furnished me 
from time to time, and from which the following description of the course of the 
lines is chiefly drawn. 

(). The acknowledgments of the Railway Company arc due to the Resident 
at Hyderabad, and the Government of His Higliness the Nizam, for the iissistance 
aftbrded to the Engineers by ])lacing at their disposal a body of Sepoys under the 
command of Meer Hyder Ali Khan, whose courtesy and prompt ari’aiigements, 
Mr. Dickinson states, contributed materially to the success and comfort of those 
engaged U|>on the surveys. 

7. The maps and drawings which accompany this report are as follows: — 

No. 1. Trigonometrical map sheets No.s. 57, 58, and 75, showing the lines of 

Railway surveyed from Sholapoor to Hyderabad, Ruichore and 
Moodgul. 

No. 2. Plan and section of the line from Sholapoor to Hyderabad. 

No. 3. Plan and section of the Raichore line from Babulfid, near the 60th 
mile on the Hyderabad section, to within six miles of Raichore. 

8. I now proceed to describe tlie course of the direct Sholapoor and Hydera- 
bad line. 

9. The city of Hyderabad lies a little southward of due east from Sholapoor, 
and the total length of section between the two places is 188 miles. The entire 
Icngtli, with the exception of the last 40 rnile.3, cro.s.ses the drainage of the llheema, 
every stream and river for 148 miles eastward of Sliolapoor dischfirging itself into 
that river. Prom 25 to 40 miles north of the line of Railway' a rough and 
irregular ridge exteud.s in a line generally parallel to the course of the line, until 
it makes a sudden bend southward at a distance of 40 miles from Hyderaliad, 
where it is crossed by the Railway, which then descends into the valley of the 
Moossey river. 

JO. From the ridge many high spurs extend southward, in some cases 
breaking down abruptly at a distance from the river Bheeroa, and in others 
extending at a considerable elevation to within a short distance of it. 'I'hree of 
these spurs have to be surmounted between sholapoor and Kulburga, but fortu- 
nately they are intersected at various points by narrow and comparatively low 
passes or khinds, through which it has been found |)racticable to lay out the line 
without any works of a formidable chai'acter. They are crossed with gradients 
and extreme depths of cuttings as follows ; — 

I AsceuJiug ; i IJoscfjiidiiig. 


M. Oil. 


M Cli. 


1. Angunjee Summit ; 1 in ICO for l-IM-. 23 foci. 

2. lieuny Sheroor Summit j 1 in lOl) for l-Oi). , 21 „ 

3. lloouKhay lladdigul Summit | 1 in 100 for 1-40. | 27 „ 

1 

11. These are the only gradients which it is absolutely necessary to 
encounter between Sholapoor and Kulburga, a distance of 72 miles. It will be 
observed that there are similar gradients upon the first 27 miles, but a .section 
taken over an alternative line shows that by adopting a more soutlieily and 
circuitous course these can be avoided and easier gradients substituted. This 
line has, however, the disadvantage of being three miles longer, and the additional 
outlay in adopting this dif tour would probably not be less than £25,000. I prefer, 


1 ill 140 for 2-44. 

1 ill \!)0 for 2 48. 

1 \u 100 for 2-28. 
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tlierefore, adoptin" the more direct course with steeper gradients, the gradients 
of 1 in 100 over the summits above described being uiiavoidable in either case. 

12. Alter passing Kulburga a favourable section is obtained for 67 miles ; 
but at this point, 129 miles on the section, some heavy ground is entered, which 
continues for 9 miles. There is no doubt, however, that a considerable iraprove- 
ixient can be eHected in this part of the section l>y a diversion a little to the north. 

13. At 14 : 0 ^ miles the summit between the w'ater'shed of the Bheema and 
that of the Moosscy river as previously described is crossed with a gradient of 

1 in 100 for a distance of 2 miles 30 chains. Two miles beyond this summit the 
river Moossey itself is reached, and Mr. Dickinson on his first examination of the 
country reported that by closely skirting the northern bank of the river a line 
could be obtained with easy gradients and tolerably free from heavy cuttings. I 
regret that I am unable at present to show a section over this ground, the very 
unfavourable section between the lo.'ith and 176tli miles being merely atrial over a 
more direct line, which would not have been presented at all had not a succession 
of unfortunate occurrences, and the breaking down through sickness of three of 
our Assistant Engineers at the close of the season, prevented the survey of the 
valley line being carried out, as Mr. Dickinson originally proposed. This 20 miles 
of section, therefore, is introduced merely for the sake of preserving the con* 
tinuity of the section, and does not represent the line to be adopted. The valley 
line, although |)robably two miles longer, will be substituted, for tliere is every 
reason to believe that it will prove far superior both in gradients and works. 

li. At the l.SDth mile the line bears away northward fron) the valley of the 
river, and again comes into rough and broken ground for the last 8 miles, the 
section terminating at the south-west side of the Secunderabad tank, 

15. Tlie position of the station is left open for future consideration. 

16. The nature of the eanh-\vorks for the first 90 miles of this section will 
be .similar to those upon the last 30 miles of the line already constructed into 
Shola[)Oor, Upon the surface of the hills there is usually about a foot C)f black 
soil, succeeded by moorum, which gradually becomes harder as the depth increases, 
until the trap-rock is reached at a depth varying probably from 8 to 10 feet. In 
the valleys there is usually a great depth of soil. 

17. For the next 28 miles, including the entire distance between the llhee- 
nathora and Moollamiirry rivers, the line passes through a lime.stone formation, 
yielding an excellent building stone very easily procurable. The beds are so flat, 
and the joints so straight, that the labour required in dressing it will be very 
trifling. The stone is usually procured in layers varying from 3 to 10 inches, but 
with very little labour it could be quarried to a greater thickness. 

18. From the 1 18th mile granite boulders appear, and that description of 
rock oceasomilly crops out in the trap formation, and this continues into the valley 
of the M<iossey river. Along this valley line, which, as T liave before stated, Avill 
ill all |)robability be ado|)t.c(l, there is abundance of soil, and the line no doubt can 
be so laid out as to involve little probability of meeting with much rock in the 
cuttings, but the last 10 miles into Hyderabad is not so favourable in this respect, 
and granite will probably be met with in all the cuttings at a depth varying from 

2 to 5 feet. 

19. The masonry works along the whole section will be light. There are no 
bridges of extraordinary size, and there will be no difficulty attending their founda- 
tions and construction, 

20. The principal bridges are — ■ 

Bfiroe Hiver of 15 30-feet arcbea. 

Mu!Tij(n‘l»ulla 12 „ 

Mooehkalla 10 ,, 

Beenfltbora 10 60-feet girder openings. 

Mooli aiunrry 12 „ „ 

21. Stone is easily procurable for all of these, and the two most important, 
w,?., the Beenathora and Moollamnrry, being within the limestone formation, are 
peculiarly favourably placed in this respect. There will be no difficulty in obtaining 
lime upon any part of the line, and in many valleys good kunkur lies upon the surface. 
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22. Timber is scarce, and supplies for contract purposes will have to be 
brought from a distance. 

23. The principal town on the line is Kulburga, 72 miles from Sholapoor, 
an ancient city and fort of great wealth in former days, and of considerable 
importance even now. There is an abundant supply of water there, and a good 
bazaar and a few mechanics of all kinds are resident in the city. The villages along 
the line are numerous and the population large. The Wuddaree tribe, the most 
useful and efficient class of labourers on earth- works, are scattered over the country. 

24. The line for the first 20 miles lies within the Sholapoor Zillah. The 
next 20 miles passes through the small independent territory of Akulkote, and 
the remaining distance lies entirely within the Nizam's dominions. 

25. Stations will probably be required on the line at the following places : — 

Jehoor for Akulkote. Kurrudjee Khaid. 

W oodneb . Tandoo r. 

Koeganoor. Zouawoda. 

Kulburga. Hyderabad. 

Mullagaua. 

26. A list of gradients and curves is appended, from which it will be seen 
that the ruling gradient is 1 in 100, of which there is an aggregate length of 
30 miles. The alterations and improvements which may be effected, especially in 
the adoption of the Moossey Valley deviation, will probably reduce the length of 
the I in 100 gradients by about 12 miles. The curves are unexceptionable, and 
157 miles out of 188 are straight. Although, owing to the line crossing at right 
angles the whole drainage of the country it traverses, the gradients are not so 
favourable as those we have hitherto obtained on our Deccan lines, the section 
nevertheless shows a good working line. It is true that the earth-work consider- 
ably exceeds the usual average, but the greater part of it is in embankment, the 
proportion of embankments to cuttings being larger than usual, and with the ex- 
ception of the cuttings at the three summits west of Kulburga, some of the cut- 
tings between the 129th and 140th mile, and those upon the last 10 miles into 
Hyderabad, the excavations are not likely to present any unusual difficulties. 

27. The masonry works are within easy compass, with remarkable facilities 
for their construction. 

28. I am of opinion that four years should be allowed for the completion 
of this line from the date of commencement, and I estimate its cost with bridges 
constructed for a double line as follows : — 


• 

Mileage. j 

•a 

% 

vs 

1 

Viaducts, 
Bridges, 
and Cul- 
verts. 

! 

Permanent- 
way, Fenc- 
ing, Level 
Crossing, 
&C. 

1 ' i 

Establisli- 
III on t, Kn- 
giTiecriug 
. charges, 

1 and Con- i 
tingencies 

BolUng- 
Slook and 
Stations. 

Total. 

Average 
cost por 
Milo. 

Sholapoor to Hydera- 

Miles. 1 

£ 

£ 

i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

bad 

188J 

339,400 

144,400 

819,500 

145,200 

219,100 

1,667,600 

! 1 

8,860 


29. I now proceed to describe the line to Raichore . 

30. The section coxnmences at 65 miles 60 chains on the Sholapoor and 
Hyderabad section, and about 6 miles west of Kulburga. On leaving the 
Hyderabad line the line follows a small valley for the first 12 miles till it ap- 
proaches within 2 miles of the Bheeraa. For the next 70 miles it passes along the 
valley of the Bheema, at a distance varying from 1 to 8 miles from the river, until the 
Kistna river is crossed at a point about 4 miles below its confluence with the Bheema. 

31. At 24 miles the lino crosses the Karjunny river, which drains a very large 
area of country and receives the waters of the Moochkalla, Beenathora, Moollamurry, 
and Tandoor rivers. It is very nearly as lai’ge as the Bheema at our crossing on 
the Moodgul line, and would require a viaduct of almost equal magnitude. 

32. The viaduct over the Kistna river would be a heavy work, consisting 
of 38 60-feet spans, but there would be no difficulty in the foundations at crossing 
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which has been adopted. From the crossing of the Kistna to Raichore, a 
distance of 12 miles, the line would traverse an easy and open country. The fort 
of Raichore stands upon a granite pinnacle, about 300 lect above the plains. 

33. An objectionable feature in this line is its unavoidable proximity to the 
river Bheema between the villages of Utchola and Pogallapore, a distance of 15 
miles. The crossings of all the rivers and streams along this portion of the line are 
within the flood waters of the Bheema, which would involve a very large provision 
of waterways and bridges. 

34. The gradients and earth-works on this line are more favourable than 
those of the Hyderabad section, owing to the circumstance that it partakes more 
of the character of a valley line and skirts the main features of the country in 
place of crossing them. The worst gradient on this section is 1 in 132, and if 
Raichore were to be selected as the point of junction with the Madras Railway 
it would be possible by an alternative line to the south to turn the ridges to the 
west of Kulburga, and so avoid the 1 in 100 gradients over those summits, but 
the length of a branch to Hyderabad would be increased thereby. 

35. The masonry works which present the chief difficulty, and are usually 
the cause of delay in the completion of our contracts, greatly exceed those of the 
Hyderabad line. 

36. The section terminates about 6 miles from Raichore, but there is no 
difficulty in carrying it on to that place. 

37. The length of the line from Sholapoor to Raichore is 158 miles, and I 
estimate the cost of it as follows : — 


w 


ViivUicts, 
Bndgog, 
and Cul- j 
verta. 


Permanont- 

way, Bone- * , Eollinff 

' i OV),;. 


Total. 


I Average 
cost per 
Mile. 


Sholapoor to Raichore 


Miles. £ 

158 j 245,900 | 217,700 | 


£ 

070,000 


£ 

120,000 I 171,700 ^1,431 ,:$00; 9,000 


38. An inspection of the Trigonometrical sheets, on which the routes of the 
respective lines are laid, would lead one to suppose that by adopting the Raichore 
route the Doab might be reached with a crossing of only one large river, and that 
therein it had the advantage of the Moodgul route, on ’^hich both the Bheema and 
Kistna are crossed. But although the Bheema is avoided, the Karjuna river, which is 
very imperfectly shown on the map, is substituted for it, and, us I have already stated, 
is very nearly as largo as the Bheema at one point of crossing on the Moodgul line. 

39. The statement of the siiie of the two viaducts upon the respective lines 
will show that in this respect no advantage is obtained. 

MooDCi tTL Line. 

2G 60-feet girder openiogs. 

Kaichobb Link. 

Kajunny Viaduct 22 60-foet girder openings. 

Kistna Viaduct 38 „ „ „ 

40. The gradients are not so good as on the Moodgul line, and I cannot bu^ 
look upon its close proximity to the river Bheema for so long a distance as an 
objectionable feature on the Raichore line. 

41. On the whole, I am of opinion that if the choice of a line of through 
communication with Madras were limited to these two routes it would be to the 
interest of the Company, in respect both to works and probable trafllc, to adhere 
to the original line via Moodgul. 

42. If, then, the question remains, whether through communication shall be 
established by Moodgul or by Hyderabad, it is necessary for a fiiir comparison to 
correct the estimates as they now stand for the former line. 


Bheema Viaduct 
Kiatna Viaduct 
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43. In 1855, when the Moodgul line was first surveyed, the cost of it was 
estimated at dB6,500 per mile, but there are reasons which make that estimate quite 
inadequate at the present time. The rates for labour and work of all kinds have 
increased enormously, and our experience on the Sholapoor and other lines, 
together with the facts ascertained by subsequent survey of the Moodgul line 
itself, shows that the extent of waterway required was greatly under-estimated on 
our earlier trial lines. 

44. Correcting the estimates for the MoodguL line to meet the altered 
circumstances of the case, and applying the data on which I have based my 
estimates of the other line, I now estimate the cost of construction of the Moodgul 
line at £8,645 per mile. 

45. My estimate for the Hyderabad line is £8,860 per mile. 

46. The cost per mile, it will be observed, is very nearly the same, but there 
can be no question that the traffic receipts on the Hyderabad line will be beyond 
all comparison larger than those of the Moodgul line, for the one passes through a 
poor and thinly populated district, terminating in a junction with the Madras line 
at the obscure village of Moodgul, while the other traverses a thickly populated 
and fertile country, and has for its terminus an important and populous city — an 
unfailing source of a large and profitable traffic, which will be further and rapidly 
developed when through communication with Bombay is established. 

47. The question indeed seems to be reduced to this — shall through 
communication with Madras be effected by a line passing through an impoverished 
district and leading nowhere, which will, in all probability, prove a perpetual drain 
on the profit and resources of the Railway Company, or by a line of undoubted 
public importance, which cannot fail to yield a large return on the cost of its 
construction and working ? 

48. Looking, then, at the great commercial advantages of the Hyderabad 
line, and the perfectly practicable and in many respects favourable nature of the 
section it presents, I do not hesitate to recommend the Committee of Directors to 
request the sanction of Government to the construction of the Sliolapoor and 
Hyderabad Railway as the one which, while efficiently providing through com- 
munication with Madras by an important route, will most advantageously dcvelope 
the Company’s South-Eastern Railway Extension, and best promote the commercial 
interests of that portion of the country. 
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HYDERABAD EXTENSION. 
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From G. U. Yule, Esq., c.b., Resident at Hyderabad, to the Secretary to Govern- 

ment of India, P. W. Department., with G. G,, No. 1530, dated 17th 

November, 1863. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 767, dated 
the 18th May 1863, desiring my opinion as to the expediency of taking the 
Railway to unite Sholapoor and Cuddapah through Hyderabad, instead of by the 
direct line originally contemplated, and beg to reply as follows : — 

2. The two lines are — No. 1, the original line from Sholapoor through 
Moodgul and Bellary to Cuddapah, 331 miles. No. 2, from Sholapoor vid 
Kulburga and Hyderabad to Cuddapah, 395 miles. An intermediate line has beeSi 
described in the Chief Engineer’s Report, forwarded to you by the Bombay 
Government with their letter No, 2136 of the 22nd October 1863, It leaves No. 2 
at Kulburga, and, passing through Raichore, joins the original line at Gooty. It 
is precisely of the same length as No, 1, and runs parallel to it at a distance of 50 
or 60 miles through a very similar country as regards population and trade, so it 
need not be separately referred to at present. 

3. I shall consider the two lines as regards their respective advantages 
politically and commercially, and then describe the country through which each 
runs. 

How would each line facilitate military arrangements ? No. 1 presents two 
points which at first sight appear to give it a great advantage ; it is shorter by 
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1 64 miles, and the greatest portion of it is in our own territoides. If it was an 
I absolute necessity that troops should be sent direct from Bombay to Madras, or 
vice versd, then No. 1 would have the advantage by four or five hours. But 
suppose an emergency demanded an itnmediate addition to the force of either 
Presidency, it would seem natural to supply it, in the first instance, from the large 
body of troops stationed here, just halfway between Bombay and Madnis, wliile 
the vacancy caused by the assistance aftbrded to one Presidency would be filled 
up by troops from the other. If No. 2 is adopted, Secunderabad would be in 
liailway communication with Madras and Bombay, and with them two great 
Military Stations, Bangalore and Poona, besides other smaller Cantonments. If 
Madras required aid, troops would be at once on their way by rail from this, Avhile 
at the same time others would be coming up from Bombay to supply their place, 
so that in fact the adoption of this line would shorten by very nearly one-half the 
time required by the other line for conveying troops from one Presidency to the 
other. If the shorter line be adopted, troops must not only go through, thus 
requiring double the time necessary, if two bodies were each doing half tlie 
distance at the same time, but there would also be this very great evil, that 
Secunderabad becomes isolated and totally unable for a time to afford assistance, 
for a detachment from it would have a fortnight’s march to the nearest rail, to say 
nothing of the time required to get ready camp equipage and supplies. In short 
if No. 2 be not adopted the Military force of Mfidras and Bombay may be said to 
be practically reduced in the event of any emergency, for the period of a fortnight 
or three weeks, by the whole amount of tlie force at Secunderabad and Bolara>n, that 
is, by five Butteries of Artillery, by three Regiments of Cavalry, one European, and 
by six Regiments of Infantry, two European. On the other hand, suppose an 
emergency required the subsidiary force to take the field here : it must, if there 
is no Railway, either delay its march for a fortnight, or leave the city unwatched. 
But let there be a Railway, an<l before this force could leave cantonments anotlicr 
from Poona or Bangalore would be marching in. 

4. As regards No. 1, being for the most part in onr own territories, and 
therefore less cause arising for anxiety about our communications, when the power 
of sending troops by rail was of vital importance. In the first place, I do not think 
there is any reason to I'ear that there would be more danger of injury to the rail iii 
the Nixam’s dominions, except in the vicinity of the city, than in our own. 'riie 
people are not against us, and the Minister’.s policy has broken up the Rohillas and 
brought the Arabs under control. Of course, if thi.s Government turned against us, 
there would be danger, but not greater to No. 2 than to No. 1. The latter is 19.0 
miles from Shola|)oor to Bellary ; on that length there is no station or military 
post, and the cotintry is for tlie most {)art thinly inhabited, wild and rocky. Foi’ 
40 or 50 miles, too, the line actually runs through the Nizam’s territorie.s, .and the 
remainder of it is at no great distance from them. From Shola})oor to Hyderabad is 
188 miles, of which about 150 are in the Nizam’s territories 5 the country is 
generally populous and well cultivated ; and it seems to me th.at Ave .should be far 
more likely to hear of, and far moi’c able to prevent, any measures in contemi)lation 
for serious injury to this Hue than Ave should to the other. But setting that aside, 
there really seems no reason Avhy one line should be spared more than the other ; the 
chances are equal .as regards each, perhaps a little against No. 1. 

5. I have excepted the neighbourhood of the city. I admit that if the rail h 
too close to the city au armed mob might rush out and do some injury, but Avith 
every mile such a mob had to traverse the excitement would cool, and the rumours 
of approaching Europeans Avould strengthen, so that after 6, or 8, or 10 miles laid 
been passed the mob woiild probably be reduced to a few desperadoes, or peilia{)s 
have disappe.ared altogether. Moreover, if the I’ail did not approach too close to 
the city, there would be time for notice being given of a mob having left it, and fur 
troops being sent out by rail, and otherwise to prevent any injury 
being done. Now, the lines proposed, both, for the Bombay and Madras rail seem 
to me rather close to the city ; they will both, I believe, pass Avithin 4 or 5 miles 
of it on the same, the AA'est side, and not very far from each other. Admitting 

a 
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the possibility of an attempt from the city to interrupt the communication 
the arranjrement described seems to me a partictilarly bad one, and, if it be 
possible, I think it would be wise to run the Bombay line some 3 or 4 miles 
to the north of its proposed course, and the Madras one some (5 or 7 miles to 
the eastward, passing the city on its eastern side. The Junction station might 
then be {daced within cantonments not far from the European troops, and 
perfectly safe from any attempt from the city. By the present lines, the 
station must either be situated between cantonments and the city, or the lines, 
after running close to each other for some distance, must enter it alongside each 
other, a point to be avoided if possible. I have roughly marked on the accom- 
panying sketch the alterations al.'ove proposed, and, if His Excellency thinks there 
is any reason in what I have said, a fresh sjirvey of the last few miles of each line 
at this end need not delay the commencement of work at the other. The altera- 
tion would add some 10 miles in length and 10 lakhs in cost to the line, but 
combined with a first class road running out from cantonments parallel to the 
rail for some 10 or 12 miles, both towards Bombay and Madras, it would, I think, 
rend(?r the lines sectire against any probable danger froni the city. 

(5. But granting that a mob from the city succeeded in injuring the line, it 
may Oe safely assumed that the injury would be done at the least possible distance 
from the city, that is, within a few miles of the Junction at Secunderabad, so that 
troops leaving or arriving by the injured line would have only a few miles to 
inarch at tlie commencement or end of their journey until repairs were effected, 
while the other line would remain open as usual. No long time would be required 
for repairs hero, with labour abundant, and every means and appliance at hand, 

7. 1 see nothing, then, in the liability to injury wbich can seriously detract 
from the great advantage the Hyderabad has over all other possible lines connect- 
ing JMadras and Bombay, namely, that it enables the largest possible body of 
troops to be collected in the shortest possible space of tiinq at any spot between 
I'angalore and Bombay. 

8. It may be said that I have overlooked Beliary on tlie 1st line ; but the 
force at Bellary is not half the strength of that here, and Bellary itself is of vcr}’ 
secondary importance compared to Hyderabad. The former is not competent to 
afford, nor, under circumstances, ever to demand, the aid tvhich Secunderabad 
might give or require. Bellary might, I presume, be in rebellion for a month 
without causing much disturbance elsewhere ; if an outbreak, not a mere city 
riot, occurred here and was not instantly put down, the consequences would 
ju'obably be very serious. 

!). But important as a right selection of line is in a military point of vietv, 
there is another side of no less importance perhaps on which it must be regarded. 
The other is the introduction of Railways and other great influences of the 
same kind, 'ivliich give money and energy and hope to the lower classes, by whose 
rise from their present debased state some ideas of an enlightened policy may 
gradually be forced upon the Government and those Interested in sup[>orting it. 
Without some assistance of this kind we may continue for ever to aggravate the 
Government into a superficial improvement here and there, counterbalanced, 
perhaps, by increased evil in other directions, and certain to be relinquished when 
our attention is directed elsewhere. There is hope that with a Railway here even 
the nobles of the city, and perhaps the Nizam himself, may acquire w ider views, 
and be induced to make some attempts at ameliorating the present evils. 

10. With ivgard to the commercial advantages of each line, it scarcely seems 
necessary to say more than that one opens the trade of one of the largest cities 
and cantonments in India, while the other passes no place of any importance 
at all except Bellary above mentioned. Hyderabad is said to contain a popula- 
tion of 35(),000, and is the seat of the Court, which receives and spends a large 
share of the revenues of the country. Secunderabad contains upwards of fi0,000 
residents besides troops. Returns of the imports into each place are appended. 
They do not pretend to correctness, but such error as exists is certainly not on 
the excess side. There are no records showing the places from whence the imports 
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come. Foreign goods are principally from Bombay ; salt, a little cloth, and some 
portion of grain, .&c., from Masulipatam and the coast districts ; the remainder 
from; the Nixam’s own territories. There is no information of any use to be 
obtained regarding exports, which from the city itself are believed to be very 
trifling, while from the country tliey are very considerable, consisting of cotton, 
sugar, oil-seeds, &c., and, when the crops here are good, gr-ain. The total value of 
imports of all kinds into Hydenibad and Secunderabad only is, as shown in the 
tables, 1 crore and 40 lakhs of rupees, and of this, at a rough estimate, 40 to 4.5 lakhs 
may be taken as the value of goods imported from our territories, chiefly from 
Bombay, of a nature vvhicli would afford to pay for Railway carriage. The 
imports into the rem.ainder of His Highness's territories are not known. What- 
ever the traffic may be, there can be no doubt that it will be enormously increased 
by the facilities afforded by a Railway. 

11. The H)'derabad line between Sholapoor and the city passes for the. 
most part through a highly cultivated and populous country. The fiivst place 
of importance we come to is Kulbnrga, about 72 miles from Sholapoor. This was 
once a large city and the seat of Government ; it now contains, according to the 
best information I have been able to obtain, certainly more than 20,000 inhabit- 
ant.s, and is a place of considerable trade ; grain is sent to Hyderabad ; cotton, 
linseed, pepper, sugar, oil, ghee, &c., towards Bombay vid Sholapoor. 'I’lie only 
other large place is Taiidoor, about 70 miles from Hyderabad, containing about 
6,000 or 8, 000 inhabitants, and with a trade similar to Kulbnrga on a smaller scale. 

There are. several large villages on the lines. Of these the principal are 
Nulnoor, Surrudgec, Sreenat, Boleewar, Kaulagee, Nuddagoondee, Doorawul, 
Shewaruddypett, and Allore ; they contain between 100 and GOO houses each. 

I may here mention that an indirect result of the railroad will be to lead to 
the abolition of the internal transit duties, which are harassing beyond conception. 
1 have spoken very freely to the Minister regarding them, and have some little 
hope of seeing iiriprovenient gradually effected, but his own necessities, and the 
I'act of the duties over large tracts of country being the property oi' His Highness 
hirn.self, of his great officers, of small Jagcerdai's, and others, will render the total 
abolition of the impost in question a very difficult step. 

12. Between Hyderabad and Kurnool, ltd miles, the cotintry is by no 
means so populous or cultivated as in the otlier portion. There are no towns, and 
the villages are small. The most important are Kantal, Atnemgal, Kulw.acoorty, 
Kolapoor and Munchal Putto. Between Kurnool and Ctiddapali the country is 
much the same, 1 believe, as the lower portion of No. 1 from Gooty to Cuddapah ; 
there is little clioice between the two. 

18. J am unable to give any particular description of the other line. From 
Sholapoor to Bellary, 193 miles, t understand the country is for the most part a 
corni>aratively barren and thinly peopled one, Avlth no places of importance, and 
little trade. The Belliiry district is better, and Bollary itself is of some size, with a 
fair trade. It seems to be the belief of those acquainted with the country in question 
that the Railway will pick up very little traffic between Sholapoor and Bellary. 

14. With regard to the intermediate line from Kulbnrga to Gooty mentioned 
in my 2ud p.ara., the country is said to be somewhat more favourable as regards 
traffic than No. 1, but inferior to No. 2. I cannot see that this lino has any' 
advantages ; it passes for about 40 miles through the Nizam’s country without 
approaching the capital, and thus it can neither benefit that country nor tlie Railway 
Company, as No. 2 must do. 

15. The want of all data prevents any opinion being given as to the amount 
of traffic which may be expected on any of the lines. General belief is that the 
line from Bombay to Hyderabad will have a very large amount of pa.ssengcrs and 
rnerchandize, both through, and from intermediate stations. 1 concur in this belief. 
In foriner days Madras and Masulipatam seem to have been the jiorts of Hyalcrabad, 
and the Nizam had political connections with the first-mentioned jilace. But the 
suppression of the Mahrattas began the change which the opening out of roads, 
and then of railroads, in Bombay has completed, Bombay is now the port which 
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supplies Hydei’abad with all it requires, except salt, a small quantity of clotli, and 
some grain, and which takes all it can yield for export. Were it not that the 
officers of the Madras Army stationed here continue from old habit to get |their 
beer and furniture from Madras there would be very little trade between the two 
places. But there is no sa 3 'ing what the effect of a Railway may be — the salt and 
cloth trade now belonging to Masulipatara may be transferred to Madras. The 
former in particular admits of enormous extension. According to present appear- 
ances, however, 1 cannot say that there is much reason to anticipate that the line 
from this to Madras will be a very profitable one comtnerciallj', whereas there is, 
I think, little doubt that the Bombay line would pay well. As a militaiy line 
there can be no question regarding the necessity of the Madras one, not as concerns 
Hyderabad and the Nizam’s country only, but also the whole of the Bombay 
Presidency, especially the Southern Mahratta Country, and even the Central 
Provinces, for if the Madras Army were available on short notice at Poona the 
Bombay Army might be so at Nagpoor. 

16. I have made no allusion to through traffic between Madras and Bombay, 
because I am unable to imagine that any of the main articles of commerce could 
afford to pay Railway rates for 700 miles when the sea is open to them. Bombay, 
and Madras too, so far as I can learn, require little of each other. The mails will 
probably be the great through articles of carriage, and so long as Madras docs not 
possess a port on the western coast in steam communication with Suez, Bombay 
will probably be resorted to by residents of the other Presidency as the most 
convenient place of embarkation for Europe. 

17, It has been suggested to me to consider whether, in lieu of the direct 
rail to Madras, a line to some place on the eastern coast, there to be met by one 
from Madras, would not be preferable. The shortest line which might be made 
in that way could scarcely be less than 100 miles longer than the direct one vid, 
Cuddapah ; its great advantage would be the cajiacity of supplying Hyderabad 
with salt from the coast, and grain from the coast districts, when prices there 
happened to be very much lower than here. If a coast line of rail already existed, 
perhaps it would be advisable to effect a junction with it, instead of taking the 
longer direct line to Madras. If, too, there were a good harbour at or near 
Masulipatam, a Railway between it and Hyderabad might be a good commercial 
speculation, but a look at that coast is quite sufficient to show that even the 
niiseraV)le ports it has must be yearly becoming worse, with the Kistna and 
Godavery pouring their immense deposits around, and unable to keep even one of 
their own channels open for anything larger tliau boats. 

1 S. Of the four privileges proposed to be asked from the Nizam (see para. 
7 of the Secretary to the Bombay Government letter’s No. 21o6, to your address), 
it will be sufficient at present to state that leave will be given to cut timber at fair 
rates, and all materials and stores for the railway will be exempted from duty, 
until at least the line is opened. Through traffic is by trejity free from transit 
duty. All goods required for the use of the Subsidiaiy Force, and all Govern- 
ment stores, are also free from duty ; but as regards these exemptions some 
change will be necessary in the event of the Railway being made. Ido not see 
how we can fairly ask for the abolition of all transit duties on Railway -borne 
goods only, though such a concession would doubtless lead to their general 
abolition. As regards land in free gift there may be some difficulty ; wliatever 
belongs to the State will be freely given, but a large portion of the land is the 
property of private individuals, who must be recompensed for what is taken. 
Until, then, the land required for Rtiilway purposes is marked out, and its 
proprietorship ascertained, His Highness’s Government cannot estimate its value, 
and will not, I believe, make any engagement. But there is no doubt that His 
Highness himself and the Minister will do what they can, that is, pay whatever 
compensation may be found necessary to landowners, provided the sum is not 
beyond anything that can be anticipated. Jurisdiction ivithin the line will be 
granted to the Resident and officers authorized by him. Full discussion of all 
these points is not required until the line is sanctioned. 
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Statement sliawinff the number of Bullock-loada and Value of Articles of Import received at the 
Kurrorgherry of Secundf.rahad for one year, viz., from let Jemadeeool Aicul 1278 
liijree to the end of liubeeoossanee 1279 Jlijree. 


r)ESC«U*TIO»r OP Akticles, 
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Rice 

2,14,820 

25,88,865 

12 
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Wheat 

2,987 

29,870 

0 

0 





Bengal gram ... 

30,301 

3,63,612 

0 

0 
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2L15(> 

1,96,248 

0 

0 
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51,34(5 

2,05,384 

0 

0 
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1,59,884 

8 
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0 

Cloths from Bombay, &c. ...| 


4,44,651 

0 
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Do. from Masulipatam 


2,84,661 

12 

0 





Do. from Districts of Ilis Higli-j 









ness the Nizam ... 


2,05,578 

12 
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9,34,891 

8 

0 
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Ghee 

2,280 

2,06,890 

0 

0 





Lamp oil ... 

2,475 

73,625 
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1,251 

31,275 

0 
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Do. siwalah ... 
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17,050 
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Do, white 

320 

21,120 

0 
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Jaggery 

3,410 

78,430 

0 
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Tilleo 

1,545 

18,510 

0 
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Ram tilleo 
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5,505 

8 
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Naut, pepper, cocoanut, turmeric. 
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2 
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— 
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0 

Salt from Masulipatam ... 
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0 
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Sheep from Telingirnah, ditto ... 

1 


- 


15,088 

15,088 

0 
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i 

i 




53,51,664 

3 

0 


* Value not known. 

Hyderabad Residency,! W. TWEEDIE, 

Uve nth November IWd. f Offg. ind Assist, liesident. 
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Translation of a Statement showing the number of BullocTc-hads and value of 
Goods received at the Kurrorgherry of the City of Hyderabad for one year^ 
viz., from Isi Jemadeeool Awul 1278 Hijree to die end of Subeeoossanee 
1279 Hijree. 


Dbscbiption or Qooos. 


Ballock4oadi.| 


Grain, from Districts of His 
Hiobness the Nizam. 

Rico 

Wheat 

Gram 

Jowaree 

Various sorts of Pulse, Moong, 
Mussoor, Lac, Peas, &c. 

Cloths, &c., generally from Bombay, 
Kurnool, &c., in the British 
Territory, ana Nandair, Umer- 
chinta, Narainpctt, &c., His 

Highness* dominions 

Various articles of haberdashery, 
glass-ware, &c 


2,00,000 

1,25,000 

75.000 

80.000 

52,408 


Eirana, from His Highness’s 
AND British Territories. 

Ghee | 

Lamp Oil 

Sugar, white ! 

Do. Kulpooree i 

Do. Siwalah ... ... ...j 

Jaggery ' 

Tillee ' 

Ram Tillee ; 

Almonds, Dates, Nuts, Raisins, &e.i 

Koosum ...I 

Tobacco I 

Miscellaneous I 

Salt from Masulipatam ... ...^ 

Timber from Nagpoor forests, and 

Cbenoor, Madapoor, Sirpoor, 

Tandoor, and ilia Highness’ 

dominions ... ... ...' 

Sheep irom Telingirnah, His Heads'. 

Highness’s dominions ... ... 2,27,562 

Slaughter bullocks ... ... 5,460 


7,271 

6,546 

1,490 

4,930 

2,005 

5,094 

7,266 

1,444 

3,116 

541 

1,487 

3,030 

12,400 


Valatb 


Rs. a. p. 


21,00,000 0 0 
12,81,250 0 0 
6,56,250 0 0 
5,80,000 0 0 

4,19,264 0 0 


16,79,258 8 9 
1,83,657 3 9 


5,45,325 

1,30,920 

89,400 

1,38,040 

1,14,285 

25,128 

65,394 

10,830 

1,55,800 

32,460 

14,870 

60,600 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1,11,600 0 0 


2,27,562 0 0 
27,345 0 0 


Totau 




Vsla*. 


5,32,408 


44,220 


12,400 


*52,761 

Heads. 

2,33,031 


Bs. a. p. 


50,36,764 0 0 


18,62,915 12 6 


13,83,052 0 0 
1,11,600 0 0 


2,54,907 0 0 
86,49,238 12 6 


® Value not known. 


Hyderabad Residency, 
The Xlth November 1863, 


;! 


W. TWEEDIE, 

Offg. 2nd Aseist, Reddeni. 
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Note by Colonel R. Strachby, R.E., Secretary to Government of India, P. W. 

Department, on the subject of the Bombay and Mad.raa Junction Railway, 

dated 8th March 1864. 

It will be convenient if I first shortly recapitulate the former proceedings in 
this matter, and explain the position in which it now stands : — 

In June 1855 the Goveniment of India settled, on a general consideration of 
the subject, that the trunk line of Railway to unite Bombay and Madras should go 
vid Cuddapah and Bellary to Sholapoor. 

In^ January 1856 the Court of Directors expressed their approval of this 
conclusion. 

In October 1855 Lord Dalhousie raised the question of how the Railway was 
to be taken across the Nizam’s territory, and where the junction between the 
Bombay and Madras Companies should be fixed. 

To this a reply was also given in the letter of January 1856, leaving it 
generally to the Government of India to dispose of these matters. 

After enquiry from Madras and Bombay, and negotiation with the Nizam, the 
Government of India reported that Moodgul was the proper place for the Junction 
Station. It is about 14 miles south of the Kistna. 

This was approved by the Secretary of State in August 1859. 

Meanwhile, I presume from the difficulty of raising money, nothing was done 
by the Bombay Company south of Sholapoor, and little or nothing on the Madras 
line north of Gooty between Cuddapah and Bellary. 

In June 1861 the Bombay Government took up the idea of instituting a survey 
from Sholapoor to Hyderabad, in some measure at the request, or with the concurrence, 
of the Nizam or his Minister, who offered a sum of Rs. 5,000 for the expenses. 
At this time, however, there was no idea apparent of substituting the Hyderabad 
route for that by Moodgul, and the proposal had rather in view an additional line. 

The Secretary of State in sanctioning this arrangement merely remarked 
that it is not to be assumed that the Government wilt guarantee any capital for 
such a Railway. 

The survey broke down for want of funds, some mistake having apparently 
been made as to the probable cost, and the Govcrmuent having declined to interfere 
so far as to ask the Nizam to pay for the survey, or give more money. 

In January 1862 the Bombay Company suggested to the Secretary of State 
that an alternative line from Sholapoor to Gooty might be worth examining, 
keeping to the north of the Bheema to its junction with the Kistna, and then 
passing through Raichore to Gooty, and permission was given to examine it. The 
Government of India was desired to report its opinion after communication with 
Madras and Bombay. 

In April 1862 these two Governments were requested to consider this and 
send in reports to the Government of India. Certain preliminary reports had been 
received, when, in September 1862, the Government of Bombay addressed the 
Secretary of State raising the question, on a proposal of the Chief Engineer of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, wdiether the main line ought not to be taken 
from Sholapoor to Hyderabad and thence on to Cuddapah. Ho asserted that it 
would only involve an increased distance of 40 miles, while the construction of a 
branch to Hyderabad would require from 110 to 173 miles according to the route 
adopted. [It will be seen that tlie extra distance would in fact ho about 84 miles, 
and that the change would still require a branch to Bcllary of 143 miles.] This 
was reported to the Government oi India in October. 

In December 1862 the Government of* India replied to the Government of 
Bombay on this proposal, that they were not likely to acquiesce in it, and requested 
the Bombay Government to expedite the reports on the shorter deviation before 
suggested, remarking that some decision at an early date was very desirable. A 
copy of this was also sent to Madras. 

In this letter it was pointed out that the proposed new line would be sensibly 
longer than the old one, which would be a serious disadvantage to a Railway 
specially intended for a direct communication between Bombay and Madras. 
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Further, that thou<rh Hyderabad was provided for, Bellary was throvvn out by the 
new line. The serious military obieetion to taking a main through line of Railway 
close to the city of llyderab?id was referred to. The greater financial burden 
likely to lie caused by the new line was also noticed. 

The Government of India, in January 1863, received a despatch from the 
Secretary ;if State consequent on the Bombay letter ot Septeinlier to him on this 
subject. The Secretary of State asks for the opinion of the Government of India, 
and sends his correspondence with the Bombeay Company, in which he says he is 
disposed to think the proposal a good one. 

The Madras Government, in January 1863, also sent, to the Government of 
India a copy of a letter addre,ssed by it to the Secretary of State, mentioning that 
it had adopted the conclusion that the Railway had better go to Hyderabad, and 
that surveys for the line had been ordered. The iladras Government stated that 
it was conscious that there Avere disadvantages in the new line, but with reference 
to military and political rea.sons it decidedly preferred that line. 

As between the old lino and that by Hyderabad, the Madras Government 
distinctly gives the preference on the score of economy -to the old line, it doubts 
whether the country traversed by the Hyderabad line, so far as the Madras Company 
is concerned, is so rich as that which would be cro.ssed by the old line ; but on 
military and political grounds it distinctly prefers the Hyderabad line. Hyderabad 
is said to be the largest Military Station in Southern India; it is the place of all 
others Avhere an outbreak may be most expected ; and our Military strength would 
be much increased if by means of a Railway we liad the power to reinforce it 
quickly, or take its garrison elsewhere. It is mentioned that upwards of 5 lakhs 
has been spent on the part of the line beyond Cuddapah that would be abandoned, 
and that the additional length taken at 40 miles as assumed by tlic Bombay 
Oovernmeut would cost 40 lakhs more. [It will be seen from the latest reports 
that the actual extra distance will be more than 80 miles, Avhicli would cost over 
80 lakhs. Further, to servo Bellary, which the Engineer of the Madras Company 
says he looks on as still essential, wmuld involve 14.3 miles more in addition, or 
223 miles in all, costing 2^ millions.] 

The Bombay Government (No. 30, dated 12lli Fcbvnai'y 1863) writes in 
reply to the Government of India’s letter of December combating the positions 
taken up by it, and strongly expressing its conviction that on all accounts the line 


by Hyderabad sliould be adopted. 

The Bombay Government begins by remarking that, for a through traffic, no 
„ - ,, doubt a direct line is bettor than a circuit- 

NoTK.—ln one HcriRft there will be through tralhc ; , . , , , mi • 

thoiu'h it mav not be a paying fronds or passenj^er QUS OTIC, UUt tlWlt ITl tlllS CtlSO tilCrO Will III 

c"unrb -"ti." n;u^:nd feet be no througli trallic. The traffic north 


feet be no through traffic. 


the objectitins to Madras as a port, one oami 't fi«v how IVT.x/'iiT .-ml wrmlil fAMwl Rr'iTYil^n v 

far Bombay may l,ec.M..e a naiu povt for SoutUtra OlMOOUgUl W OUUl tCUa tO liOmOay, dUa 

India when ihe roil isopen. soutli ot it to Madras. Tlio ceutial tract to 

'I'he Mudtaa Company eai s the old line is best for U. ■ . ■ , . , j 

be passed througli has scanty population ana 
lew large towns, and both Railway Goinpanies would prefer joining at Hyderabad, 
the great centre of local trade in that part of India. 


Again, it is said, if the argument of the Government of India in favour of a 

-No Un, is absolutely direct mathematioally, and, of line Were tO be Strictlv applied, aud 

co«r.M<*, It H thcM/cy/tvc of indirectn«?8«thrttisof moment; a dll'CCt Illie preicrrcd WltllOUt regard tO 

S4 tnilos addrid Lu .-RJli iniUm is a very serious diversion, i • i ^ *1 * 1 ^ 1 * 

Thore. was no talk of distance from an imfufinnry geograjiliical or commercial considerations, 

Kill! iuiiiiiiK the termini, bat of incrense fu- _],J Uno orloiifoi-l Kv T.Arrl Tlollinnaio 

I.mv.-ninf/ Tho two thioRS are abmiutely aUOpieU 0} JjOrU minOllSie 

different. The conclusion tba*, because a oerbif* deviation WOuld 1)0 equally Condemned. aS it is nOt 
to liollary or Sholapooy was reasonable, that devia" j. .rui - r 

U^on tn Hy<l« ribad is proper, ia obviously quite illogical* ClirCCt, fellOlcipOOr niid rXilltirV uGin^ iTOItl 
The sole point is to balance the advantages aftainst the Oi) a,. (^0 trnlf ^<2 nf n dirAr'f 1mA Tf 

di 3 »dv’ant ffyes got by any partioular deviation. No ono lUlltS Olll 01 H ClirCCu lluCe II 

deriie^tbeimporUnceof Hyderabad; the quration is SUch deviatlOllS WOTG reasonable tt fortlOrL 

ifi but wkeiher the proper way to proimle tt wuh a , x t i i i • i ^ 

Jtailwny is to drag (he main Junction line Utween Atadrae adeViatlOll tO jlvderabad, Wltll SIX tlllieS 

and Bimhny round that long. This the Govenimeut of xi lx' f 1 

India doubted on the statements hr»t put ferward, and the popUlatlOIl aild COTnilierCC Ol buOlcipOOr 

ilVisTs&JorTe^."^^^^ Bellary put together, could not be 

objected to. 

European lines are referred to in support of this view. 


sSO 
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Lord Elgin’s own remark. I presume lie meant that it 
was more important to keep the peace in our own terri- 
tory than in oar neighbonr’sy and that the force at 
Hyderabad was so overpowering as to be absolutely 
safe. 


It is then said that it by no means follows that if the rail goes to Hyderabad, 

■n,}. r, Ill 1 .1 !., . I l l t.:ii.n,n .irnrn licllary Will bc tlii own out. There is no- 

rbis cuts away the mam gronno on wnicu the prop^- ,, - iaci * 

sal w*^0 flrst based, via.,- that it would only require 40 thlUg tO prCVeilt tUG MauTclS RailwaV gOinST 
miles additional rail, and would a branch of ilOor .t ^ -ii i • a.i 

170 miles. I nyjjor, it would require K4 miles more rail tllCrG^ 3»ncl tilCTl it Will DO COTinGCtCCl With 

cnttem«mime.andii3«.r.onthi8b«.,chtoBeiury. Bombay and Madras, and Hyderabad too. 

The comparison of the Military importance of Bellary and Hyderabad is then 
„ . „ , . j made. At the former are 4 Regiments and 

It was said that as between Bellarv and Hyderabad j. i.i , i 

the Governmenr. of India would rreler Railwav com- 2 BattCrieS ; at the latter <S KogimentS and 
munition lo the former than the latter. TMe waa 4 BattoiicS. The clty of Hyderabad is Olie 

of the largest in India. The Bombay 
Government cannot see how a comparison 
can be drawn between them in any sense. 

Neither does the Bombay Government aetpiiesce in thinking that the Madras 
and Bombay junction line is rather political tli.an commercial. Though if it were 
admitted for the sake of argument to be so, the conclusion of the Government of 
India, that it would therefore be more prudent to take the rail a.s originally 

proposed, than tbrougli Hyderabad, could 

This point is diaoussed further 00. * .^i , -i rpi ' f> ‘i 

not be accepted. Ihe lioinbciy Government 
considers it to be quite the reverse, and that with such an exciteahle population, 
and such a large garrison, it can he no element of security to leave Hyderabad 150 
miles away from Railway communication, and in a position that could not be reached 
without 10 days of forced marching, involving great preparations of tents, &c. 

Lastly, the financial question is viewed ditferently by the Bombay ( Jovernment. 

It is disputed whether the Hyderabad line 

Tlio specific rpoaons for which 1 .atere to tlie first woreo iV.r lioo for 

opinion givfiu will be found further ou. \V(.)Ulu uC WOrSb lOl Alclur<lb , Ilicllr ililL iUl 

Bombay would certainly bo better. 

On receipt of these letters, the Governor-General addressed Madras and 
Bombay (Nos. 7G5-7GG, 18th May 1863), saying that the fatds as to the distances 
seemed very doubtful, and that the additional length of the line by Hyderabad 
would apparently be much more than 40 miles, and that tlus actual surveys and 
reports of tlio Engineers would be awaited before any furtlier conelusion was adopted. 

This also was reported to the Secretary of State, and the Resident at 
Hyderabad was asked Ids opinion on the sulyect. 

The whole of the reports have now been received in repl y to the last calls 
from the Governor-General, and the question is now ripe for a final decision. 

The Madras reports are dated 16th July 18G3, 4th November 1863, 8th 
February 18G4. 

Those from Bombay, 22nd September 1863, 22nd October 1863. 

From the Resident at Hyderabad, 17th November 1863. 

The following is a brief outline of the information contained in these papers ; 
The Madras Government states that of the line from Cuddapah vid Hyderabad 
to Shofapoor, the portion as far as the Kisina River is easy of construction, the 
embankment being generally 4 feet, and the maximum cut ting 14 feet. The 
country well cultivated, and will be under the benelicial inuiience of irrigation 
from the Madras Irrigation and Canal Company’s water ; population 300,000. 
Between the Kistna and Hyderabad it is less favourable, the maximum cutting 
being 15 feet, and embankment 20 feet ; the gradients — 


1 in 80 for 

between 1 in 100 and 1 in 150 

under 1 in 150 

level ... 


mile. 
37 1 miles, 

30 


The curves are easy ; the country barren ; the population sparse and miserable. 

From Hyderabad to Tandoor, 70 miles, the line is rough and diflicult, 
involving, whatever line l)e chosen, heavy and expensive embankments. 

The Bombay reports show that the line thence to Kulburga is favourable, and 
on to Sholapoor rough and undulating for 72 miles. 

This portion crosses at right angles all the ridges and drainage of the country ; 
the ruling gradient is 1 in 10(), of which there are 32 miles, perhaps capaWe of 
reduction on further examination to 20 miles ; the longest 2.^ miles : the deepest 
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cutting 27 feet. The bridging is light, and material abundant, and passes through 
a highly cultivated and populous country. Kulburga is a town of 2O,O0O 
inhabitants, and doing a considerable trade in grain to Hyderabad, and in cotton, 
linseed, pepper, sugar, and oil, towards Bombay ; Tandoor, the only other place 
of importance, containing 6,000 or 8,000 inhabitants. The estimated cost of the 
portion between Sholapoor and Hyderabad is Rs. 8,860 a mile. 

On the line from Gooty rnd Raichore to Kulburga, the first 12 miles from 
Gooty are barren and hilly, thence to Adwani black cotton soil, studded with 
villages ; the Raichore Doab is almost throughout one large cotton plain. The 
line then crosses the Kistna an<] runs up the east bank of the llheerna for 70 
miles, crossing all its drainage at tiistances from their points of junction, varying 
from 1 to 8 miles, and for 15 of them so near as to make the cost of bridging 
heavy. One of these, though appearing a small stream in the map, is as large 
as the Bheema, where the Moodgul line crosses it, 26^ x f)0’=l,'560 feet waterway. 
From Sholapoor to Raichore the estimated cost is £9,060 per mile. 

There is not much additional information regarding the lino from Gooty vid 
Moodgul ; but with the exception of about 25 miles of rough and hilly ground 
about Gooty, and some poor land near Moodgul, the line seems to pass almost 
entirely through black cotton soil. The estimated cost is Rs. 8,645 a mile. 

Both the Madras and Bombay Officers agree that if there is not a line made 
to Hydei'abad, tlie original line vid Moodgul and Bellary should be adhered to. 
From Madras it is said that from Cuddapah to the Kistna, the Hyderabad line 
would be the most profitable to the Railway, but beyond tliat tlie traffic would be 
almost nil. The Bombay Government holds that in no respect is the Raichore 
route preferable to the Moodgul route, except that it is sh.wter. The comparison 
seems to be confined throughout to the Raichore or Moodgul route on the one 
hand and the line through Hyderabad on the other. 

The Resident at Hyderabad strongly advocates the route vid Hyderabad on 
military grounds, because if the British force were called from Hyderabad, it might 
be replaced prompti}' by a force from Bombay or Mailras to overawe the city ; or, 
on the other hand, if Bombay or Madras stood in need of reinforcements, the 
reserve at Secunderabad and Bolararn could easily be drawn on ; or, again, it 
Madras required assistance, Ilydcrabail could supply it, and before the troops could 
be iti motion, fresh arrivals from iTirnbay would be there to take their place and 
vice versd. As regards the safety of the line, the Resident considers that the line 
through Hyderabad would be at least as safe as that to Bellary. '1 ho former 
passes through 150 miles of the Nizam’s dominions, but the people are not against 
us, and it is only in the neighbourhood of the city itself where the line would be 
likely to be injured, and the risk of this might be made less imminent by judicious 
arrangements. If the Nizam’s Government \vere to be against us, of course the 
line would be in danger, but not more so tlian between Sholapoor and Bellary, 
195 miles, along which there is not one station or military post, of which 60 miles 
is also in the Nizam’s territory. 

Ho regard.s tlie Rail wav as a probable means of rousing the Nizam and his 
Nobles from their present niter iudiffiH’ence to what we look on as progress. 
Wealth an<l intelligence would spread from below, and might even reach them. 
But Mr. Yule’s letter should itself be read. 

The estimated value of imports into Hyderabad is 1;^ millions, of which 
perhaps half a million pounds represent goods that would bear the cost of Railway 
transit from the Bombay frontier. 

The Nizam would allow Railway stock and material to enter his territories 
duty free, at least till the opening of the Railway. Through traffic now pays no 
tax. The Nizam’s Goveniinent would do all in their power within reasonable bounds 
to give the land ; but as some of it is private property, no pledge can be given until 
the line is actually staked out, and some approximate notion of its value obtained. 

Lastly has to be noticed the despatch from the Secretary of State, No. 62, 
dated 9th December 1863, in which it is stated that Her Majesty’s Government 
have determined that whatever arrangements are made as to a line vid Hyderabad, 
there shall still be Railway communication to Bellary. 

*83 
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In his despatch No. 10 of February 1862, the Secretary of State, when 
speaking of the possible deviation by Raichore as an alternative instead of the line 
as originally designed by Moodgul, observed that a branch to Bellary from Gooty 
would in this event be necessary. This was not regarded by the Government of 
India as decisive of the Secretary of State’s intentions in the event of the line 
being taken by Hyderabad, but all doubt is now removed by the last despatch, 
which is quite distinct on this point. 

The essential focls on which the Government of India now has to base its 
decision are as follow : — 

I. — The Bombay line (Great Indian Peninsula Railway) has its present 
terminus at Sholapoor, 282 miles from Bombay, 

II. — The Madras line (Madras Railway, North-Western line) has its terminus 
at Cuddapah, 162 miles from Madras. 

III. — There are three lines that till now have been under consideration for 
the junction from Cuddapah to Sholapoor. 

A. The original line vid, Gooty, Bellary, and Moodgul. 

B. The modified line viti Gooty, Raichore, and Kulburga. 

C. The line vid Hyderabad, 

IV. — Further, the Secretary of State has determined that under any 
circumstances there shall be a Railway from Cuddapah to Bellary. 

V. — The Reports now received give the various distances as determined from 
actual survey as follows : — 

Miles. 


Cuddapah to Cooty 

Gooty to B.dlary 

Gooty to Kaiohore 

Bellury to Moodgul 
Moodgul to Sholapoor . 
llaichoro to Kulburga..., 
Sholapof»r to Kulburga 
Kulburga to Hyderabad 
Cuddapah to Hyderabad 


03 

bO 

84 

G3 

r23 

80 

72 

IH) 

225 


VL — Hence the line Hyderabad, 0, being 413 miles, is 84 miles longer 

than the original line vid Moodgul, A, wliich is 321) miles instead 
A. 329 miles. 40 miles (as stated by the Bomliay Government in its first 

C. Ifa ” communications on this subject), aiul 75 uiiles longer than the 

modified route by Raichore, 15, which is f53<S miles. 

A consideration of the above facts will at once lead to the lurther enquirv 
whether certain modifications of the above original projiGsals mifjht not, or luueed 
must not, be adopted in preference to, or in substitution for, either ot the lines 

A, B, or C. _ .... 

The line A alone will satisfy all the conditions requisite of a through conimu- 
nicatiou between Madras and Bombay, and communication with Madras and 
Bellary. But lines B and C alone will not. As regards B, ari^ additional branch 
from Gootj^ to Bellary of 50 miles would be required, lane if adopted, 
be supplemented by a branch from Cuddapah to i5cllary ot 1 4o miles. Ihis 

combination C with the Bellary Branch 1 call D. 

Again there is obviously no iiecessitij for a double comrminicatiuri with 
Hyderabad, that is, both from Bombay and Madras ; and if a Ivailway to .Hyderabad 
be regarded as of great importance, it seems pretty certain tliat a single Ime^ to 
Sholapoor should suffice at all events for all present wants. Hence, the require- 
ments of Hyderabad might be met at the same time, providing for tlie other 
essential points in three ways, \st — By line A siip[)lernente<l with a branchy 
Sholapoor to Hyderabad, which arrangement I will call L. 2nf/ -l>y line B 
supplemented by a branch from Kulburga to Hyderabad, and branch (j()otv 

to Bellary, which I will call F. — By line 1), that tkrovyh Hyderabad, 
supplemented by the branch from Cuddajiah to Bellary. 

The lines A and B (adding the 50 mile branch to Bellary to line 15) supply 
the maiA essentials, but do not provide for Hyderabad. 

The lines D, E, F provide for all requirements. 

The line C must be rejected. 


sS9 
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Tbe lengths of these lines are as follows : — 



Miles. 

Branch. 

Total, 

Hkmarks. 

A 

B 

D 

E 

F 

329 

338 

413 

329 

338 

60 

143 

188 

166 

329 ) 

388 f 1 
556 ) 

617 y 
604 j 1 

No lino to Hyderabad. 

Line to Hyderabad. 


It will be the most convenient course to consider the more comprehensive 
schemes first, because the lines A and B are virtually included in E and F. 

So far as cost of construction goes, the lines E and F would seem to be nearly 
on a par, and both will be sensibly cheaper that D. The probable cost in all cases 
may approximately be taken at .£10,000, or £11,000 per mile for the main line, 
and something less may be allowed for branches, say £6,000. The relative 
absolute cost might therefore be — 

£ 

Line D 5,400,000 

„ E 4,760,000 

„ F 4,750,000 

As to the probable time of construction, E and F would both have a great 
advantage over 1), because the work is tolerably advanced on the line from 
Cuddapah as fivr as Gooty, and has been begun even up to Bellary, which is nearly 
half the interval to be joined. There will consequently be only 186 miles of quite 

new ground on line E, and 248 miles on line F, against 413 miles on line D, 

From the reports also it is seen that one-half at least of these 413 miles will be in 
a very poor country, and sensibly worse as regards resources of all sorts than that 
crossed by E or F. 

The convenience of the through traffic will obviously be better met by lines 
E and F than by I). 

The export traffic from Hyderabad will almost certainly seek Bombay as its 
port in preference to Madras. Hence, lines E or F would be as good in this 
respect as I). In short, for all purposes of traffic, the interests of the Bombay 
Government, the Railway Company, and the commercial community are served 
better by lines E or F than by D. All the schemes give a Railway to Hyderabad, 
E and F also give lines to Bellary, &c. The country south of Hyderabad is stated 
to be very poor, therefore the local traffic from it would probably be inconsider- 
able. In this point of view, therefore, the commercial interests of Madras would 
probably be as well served by one line as the other. The Agent of the Madras 
Company distinctly states his opinion that the old line E is that which is best, 
having regard to the interests of his own Company {vide para. 14, Agent’s letter 
No. 668, dated 18th November 1863). 

As regards the financial interests of the State in connexion with the guarantee, 
the lines E and F would certainly be better than D. The branch to Hyderabad 
from Sholapoor does not fall within any pledge to give a guarantee, and could 
doubtless be started with a mod< rate subsidy, Tlie Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Company is obviously de-sirous of carrying it out. If the line through 
Hyderabad be made as the main line, it must all be under guarantee, and the 
branch to Bellary Avill then also fall under guarantee as well. Further, the Madras 
Railway system, as a whole, will almost certainly never pay 5 per cent,, consequently 
any additional mileage or outlay of capital will lead to absolute increase of 
charge. As regards the Bombay Company, its pecuniary interests may possibly 
be better served by line D than by E or F, though this is questionable, but there 
will probably bo no corresponding advantage to the Government, because there is 
fair reason to believe that the aggregate income of the Great Indian Peninsula 
system may yield 3 ])er cent. Anything over this will benefit the Company, but 
to no great degree the Government. At all events, the loss dependentpon the 
increased mileage of the Madras Railway would be Certain, and would anyhow do 
much more than balance any advantage derived by the Great Indian Peninsula line, 
getting better dividends on its lines under guarantee. 
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I have said that I admit the possible advantage of line D to the Great Indian 
Peninsula Company. This will, liowever, depend mainly on the fact that by D 
they would have only 188 miles o{fi ifood line imckr guarantee, while all the poor 
lines would fall to Madras. With line E, the Great Indian Peninsula Company 
would have 123 miles of moderate line under guarantee and 188 miles of <»ood line 
under subsidy. With line F, the Great Indian Peninsnhi Company would have 
161 miles of moderate line under guarantee, and 116 under .subsidy. The Madras 
Company w'ould have the following mileage, all under guarantee : — 

Lino D 368 miles. 

r, K 206 „ 

„ F 227 „ 

These general results may thus be shown : — 


Under Guarantee. 





D 

G. L V. 

188 

Mn<l ras. 

368 

E 

G. 1. P. 

123 

Madras. 

206 

F 

G. 1. P. I 

Madras. 

1 161 

I 227 


i 1 


Milos. 

556 

329 

388 


Under 

SURSIDV. 


Miles. 

• «« 

188 

116 


Total. 

Miles 

556 

517 

504 


The money liability might be represented as follows 

Annual Guarantee. 


Lino D 

.. F 


Lino D 

K 
„ F 


ppr cent, on 5,*^ millions 

ditto on „ 


270,000 

180.000 

ditto on 4 „ 


200,000 

Annual Subsidy. 



Nothing'. 

^100 on 188 miles 

£100 on IK) 



.€ 

18,800 

11,600 


There can, on the whole, be no qtiestion that in all these respects, lines E and 
F are better to the State than line 1). 

The next consideration that calls for notice is the territorial one. It has to 
be remembered that these lines will be guaranteed by the British Government, 
.and that the guaranteed interest will be raised from the revenues of British 
Districts. Other things remaining the same, it will be more proper to construct 
such Raihvaj's in British than in Foreign Territory. The direct expenditure on 
the works will go to enrich the District in which they are constructed, and the 
indirect stimulu.s given by tlie increased facilities for traffic will obviou.sly be 
effective, almost exclusively, along the line traversed. I think, therefore, that 
so fur as the political and military exigencies of the case will axlmit, tlie Govern- 
ment should, where other advantages arc pretty fairly balanced, adopt a line in 
British Territory in preference to one in Foreign Territory. 

The relative lengths of the lines in British and Foreign Territory under 
guarantee or subsidy would be as follows 


Links, 

Under Guarantee. | 

Total. 

Under Subsidy. 

British. 

Foreign. 

■ 

A Total. 

Main 

lino. 

. 

Brancb. 

1 Branch. 

luio. 

i 

British. ; Foreign, 

1 

British. 

Branch 

Foreign i 
Branch. 

D 

128 

143 

285 

mm9 

271 

285 

556 



E 

221 


108 


221 

108 

329 

20 

168 

Y 

180 

50 

158 


230 

158 

388 


116 


Grand 

Total. 


556 

517 

m 
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Here again lines' E and F have a distinct advantage over line H. Having 
regard to the lines under guarantee, and comparing D with E, we find that the 
former, with an increase of 227 miles of Railway to be made, will add only 50 
miles in British Territory and 177 miles in Foreign. Comparing with F, the 
former*, with an increase of mileage of 168 miles, will add only 41 miles in British 
and 127 in Foreign Territory. As regards the lines under subsidy, it will mainly 
be in Foreign Territoi'y. But the burden from such lines will anyhow be 
decidedly less, and there will be reasonable ex[)ectation of the Fizam’s Govern- 
ment bearing some of the risk. Further, their construction is not essential. 

It only I’emains for me to refer to the political and military aspect of the 
discussion on which, in truth, the whole argument of the advocates of the line 
through Hyderabad has been made to rest. 

As 1 have already observed, to give Railway communication with Hyderabad 
does not of necessity imply that the main line should go through that city. The 
arrangements I have suggested as E and F, will, in all respects, I conceive, so far 
as military exigencies are concerned, be quite as satisfactory as the line D. The 
time requisite to bring up troops from Ma'^raa vid Kulburga to Hyderabad, would 
be but a few hours in excess of what would be necessary by a direct line from 
Ouddapah. The distances wrould be from Cuddapah — 


Miles. 

B. Direct line 225 

E. Vid Sholapoor 517 

F. F/d Kulburga 382 


and the time, calculating at 20 miles per hour, 11 hours, 25 hours, and 19 hours, 
showing an excess by the last route of only 8 hours over the first. Considering 
that troops coming vid Cuddapah would already have had to come from Madras, 
or at least 166 miles, the additional time due to the circuit, varying from 8 to 14 
hours, could he of no practical moment. 

As regards communication with Bombay, the lines E aiid F would be identical 
withl). 

But there is a distinct and grave positive objection to line 1), which was 
before taken, namchj, that it carries the main line of Bailway communication close 
to a Foreign capital, the Government and population of wliicli might, at any time, 
be placed in a hostile position to the British Government. A Railway thus situated, 
having the main centre of power of a possible dangerous enemy actually in 
contact with it, and completely commanding it, Avould be a very precarious line 
in a military point of view. The Resident at Hyderabad has seen this, and to 
remedy the evil, has proposed to keep the Railway five or six miles away from the 
city. But after all this is a very imperfect remedy, and indeed it seems rather 
an absurdity to talk of taking the Railway to Hyderabad, and yet keeping the 
line and the terminus so far away from the city as to make it nearly useless to it. 

For the purposes of the British Government, a safe through communication 
between the East and the West (Joasts, and the north and south of the Peninsula 
of India, is what is mainly wanted. Any increased facilities given for the coercion 
of one particular spot are comparatively of small moment, and such advantages 
should, 1 conceive, at once be abandoned, if they can only be obtained by the 
sacrilicc of what is essential, namely, a truly secure through line of Railway, 

in point of fact, moreov’^ei*, the force of Hyderabad is so strong as to be quite 
capable of taking care of itself whatever happens. As to making use of it 
elsewhere, if I am not mistaken, our treaty engagements prevent our moving 
zt out of the Kizarn’s Territory. 

On the whole, therefore, I consider that the line D may be discarded from 
further discussion, and that the choice has to be made between E and F. 

The advantages and disadvantages of these two lines are, in my estimation, 
very evenly balanced. As a whole, F saves 13 miles of Railway. On the other 
hand, E saves 59 miles of guaranteed line, against an increase of 72 miles of line 
under subsidy. But the the saving of guaranteed line is mainly on the Great 
86 
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Indian Peninsula portion of the Railway, only 21 miles corainp^ into the Madras 
system, and therefore it is not very important. There is a small difference of 10 
miles more Railway in British Territory under system E than under F. But as 
the absolute lenoth of E is also 13 miles more, F, for the mileage, is the best, 
though iu a trifling degree. 

As regards the interests of the Madras Corapanj', it is acknowledged that 
there is nothing to choose between the lines E and F, and tiie completion of the 
Branch to Bellary under guarantee, in addition to the through line, will be a 
positive advantage to this Company. 

The Bombay Com[)any, apart from the line to Hyderabad, would prefer E. 
But inasmuch as the arrangement F brings them 72 miles nearer to Hyderabad, 
and it is implied that the Government will aid the Branch to Hyderabad (by the 
hypothesis involved in the discussion) there is really very little difference as 
regards the interests of the Great Indian 1‘eninsula Railway Company between 
the two lines. 

The consideration which, to my judgment, finally turns the scale in favour of 
line F, through Raichore, is this — that portion of tlxe through line wliich will be 
carried out under the guarantee, will be begun at once, without the necessity for 
further consideration or discussion. The question of a subsidised line to 
Hyderabad must be left for further consideration and bargain between the Company, 
the Government, and the Nizam. By adopting line F, the line towards Hyderabad 
will at once be begun for a distance of 72 miles, namely, from Sholapoor to 
Kulburga, and the Great Indian Peninsula Company’s Officers may at once lay it 
out with confidence. Even if the Secretary of State insisted on the main line 
going through Hyderabad, this portion of the line would be all right still. 

Further, if tlio main line is, under any circumstances, taken to Kulburga, 
within 1 1(5 miles of Hyderabad, the eventual execution of this Branch without 
guarantee may be regarded us certain, and meanwhile a satisfactory approach will 
have been made to this imporhint city. 

ft seems also but fair that the Government of India should, so far as it is 
aide to do so without neglecting important interests, so arrange its system of 
guaranteed lines us to facilitate the development of lines without guarantee. Now, 
system F leaves only 11(5 miles to independent enterprise, while E leaves 188 
miles. 

In an engineering point of view, there are no serious difficulties on any of 
the lines ; and no sufficient ground for giving a decided preference to one rather 
than another, or preferring E to F, iu the face of any definite advantages of other 
sorts. 

Having thus arrived at the conclusion that line F is, on the whole, the best 
to adopt, there remains very little to be said as to anything else. That portion of 
the system F which the Government is pledged to carry out under guarantee 
should at once go on. That portion, viz., the 11(5 miles from Kulburga to 
Hyderadad, will doubtless be admitted to be of a character that will justify 
the Government in giving a subsidy, and this opinion might be communicated to 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, and the Resident at Hyderabad, 
for communication to the Nizam, in the hope of his doing something to facilitate 
the work. 

As regards the portion of the main line that goes through the Nizam’s 
territory, some immediate steps sliould be taken to define the terms on Avhich ho 
will grant the land and admit goods. The matter has so recently been discussed 
in relation to the Railway to Indore, as to call for no special comment on this 
occasion. The Resident has remarked on the suggestion of the Bombay 
Government (uxV/« pai'a. 7 of their letter No. 213(5, dated 22nd October 18055, in 
the last para, of his letter No. 16550, dated 17th November 18(53), und the points 
discussed might be explained to the Foreign Department for further orders in that 
Department. 

In conclusion, 1 may remark that the essential difference hetween the views 
that I have taken of these points, and that taken by the Goveniments of Madra.s 
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nnd Bombay, particularly the latter, has arisen from my looking at the subject as a 
wfwle ; from my not accepting partial statements of advantage ; and from not 
allowing the real disadvantages to be dropped out of sight when discussing the 
advantages. 


Minute by the Hon’blb Str ( 1. E. Tbevki,yati, K.C.B., Member of the Council 
of the Governor-General, dated 23rd March 1834, 

According to the best opinion I can form, I think that the guaranteed Railway 
should bo taken through Hyderabad with a Branch from Cuddapah to Bellary. 

Commercially', traffic is of more importance than distance — and there can be 
no doubt that, while the <lirect route would be comparatively barren of traffic, 
that by Ily'derabad would be very productive. Whichever w'ay the line is taken 
into the interior, there will be a certain traffic to the neares»t port, but there will 
be little throv.gh traffic. The accession of Hyderabad, with- its great population, 
and wealth, its large military force, and its established relations both with Madras 
and Bombay, would be clear g»in to the guaranteed lines, in the success of which 
we are so much interested. Hyderabad is the centre of,a sj'stern of its own, and, 
being further to the eastward, would draw much traffic that would otherwise be 
far removed. 

As regards military and political considerations, we shall attain the best 
position when we are able to throw reinforcements into Hyderabad both from the 
Madras and Bon)bay' side, and when w'e have connected that city in the closest 
practicable manner with the two neighbouring British Presidencies. By becoming 
a point from which the tniffic will branch off in both directions, and through Avhich 
much traffic will pass from both sides, a strong tendency will be created tow,ards 
the place acquiring a peaceable commercial cliaracter. 

Hyderabad has hitherto been much more connected with Madras than with 
Bombay. Masulipatam, on the Coromandel Coast, is the port of Hyderabad ; the 
military force stationed at Secunderabad belongs to the establishment of the 
Madras Army ; and intimate social relations, European and Native, have grown 
up between the two Provinces. 

A branch from Cuddapah to Bellary through the great black cotton soil 
country' is indispensable 5 and besides its being a military station, Bellary' will 
be an advanced point for drawing and distributing the traffic of the Doab, of the 
Kistna and Toongabudra, and other countries beyond. 


From Spcrftarv of State, No. .10, dated 
February 

From ditto, Nvi. iJ, dated 9th January 

From ditto, No, G3, dated 9th December 

To ditto, No. 10 G. (}., dated 18th Mav 
lao.i. 

From ditto, No. 10, dated 24th February 
1801, 


From the Government of India, to the Secretary of State for India, No. 28, 

dated 4th April ]8()4. 

Adv( rting to the correspondence noted in margin, w'e now have the honour to 

report our conclusions as to the line that should be 
taken to unite tlie Great Indian Peninsula with the 
Madras Railway. VV^e would beg to refer you to the 
accompanying Note by the Secretary'in this Department 
for a review of the former jaroceedings in connexion 
with this qtiestion, as well as of the recent reports 
received from the Madras and Bombay Governments 
and the Resident at Ily'derabad, and for a statement of the general bearing of the 
fads elicited on the point that has to be decided, 

2. Tiie decision tluit we have come to on a careful consideration of all the 
arguments used, is, that the line vi(2 Raichore should be adopted for the main 
trunk line. At the same time we are of opinion that all needful encouragement 
should be given to facilitate the early construction of a branch line from Kulburga 
to Hyderabad. We accept, as part of the arrangement, the completion of the line 
from Gooty to Bellaiy, as already adopted by you. ( Fi’c/c Seci*etary of State’s 
despatch No. 62, dated 9th December 1863.) This conclusion, we observe from 
y'our despatch No. 10, dated 24th February last, just received, has been adopted 
ly the Madras Railway Company, and on grounds very similar to those that have 
influenced us. 
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3. You will observe, in the first place, that the actual length of a line from 
Sholapoor to Ciiddapah vid Hyderabad, as ascertained by the surveys, would be 
80 miles more than the original line vid Moodgul, instead of 40 miles, as originallv 
stated by the Chief Engineer of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. This 
obviously makes a very great dilFerence in the premises, ;ind alone goes very far 
to set aside the conclusions adopted by the Bombay (lovernment in their letter to 
you, No. 24, dated 27th September 1862. The further argument of the Bombay 
Government that, while the additional length on the main line would be so small, 
the communication with Hyderabad might be obtained with an absolute saving of 
a length of 110 or 170 mile.s in branche.s also quite lulls to the ground consequent 
on your decision, in the ])ropriety of which the Madras Government and the 
Government of India both concur, that under all circumstances Railway 
communication rau.st be provided from Cuddapali to Bellary. 

4. On the whole, therefore, the fiicts appear to be that, to provide Bailway 
communication both with Bellary and Hynlerabad, the distances on the several 
proposeil lines would be as follows : — 



Main Lino. 

Jtram.’h, 

; Total. 

1. — Mfiin Lino via Ilvdorobafl. 

1 Milos. j 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Branch iVoin CnHflapali to Bellary 

415 1 

LU5 

! 650 

2. — Main Line via Moorlf^n). 

1 1 



Blanch from Sliolapoor to Hyderabad 

.T2‘) 1 

188 

617 

l\. — Main Line. vut. Ilaichorc. 

i 1 


1 

l-h'iHu If from Knlbnr^ra to ITytlorabad 

I i 

lOG 

j m 

from (jioot.y to Be 11 ary. 

j ! 




Presuming, as may faiidy be done, that the Branch from the Great Indian 
I'eninsula Railway to Hyderabad will be carried out under a sulisidy, and that the 
extemsion to it oi' the gnararitee will not be nece.s.sary, we shonhl find that the 
following lengths would fall respectively under guarantee and subsidy under the 
three hypotluyses : — 


1. — Main Linn by Uyticraliad 

2. — I'V 

;) — l.iitto by iCaipliott; 


IJudcT i 

Under 

giuuauU'C. j 

Hubsidy. 

Miles. 1 

Miles. 

65G 1 

18.S 


lit; 


Further, the mileage under guarantee would tims be distributed between the 
two Cornjianies : — 



1. — Maifj Lino by Hy<loraba<l 

2, *— Ditto by ... 

o. — Ditto by Itaiclujic 


;ul ras. 

: fL 1. P. 
! Bail way 

MilrS. 

Milos. 


1 ISH 

2(iG 

i 12:! 

227 

! 101. 


o. I'Tom these figure.H we infer, — bsY, that the Hyderabad line would involve 
50 miles more of Railway to construct ; " 211 ( 1 , that it would reejuire 7.5 mile.s nioia; 
of main line to be constructed before the through communication was completed ; 
SrtZ, that it Avonld bring 140 miles more of the Madiiis Railway under gtiatantec, 
and nearly 30 nules more of the Great Imlian I’eniusula line. The addition of 
140 miles to the Madras system could not fail to add very seriously to the 
pressure on the finances in the shape of guarantccii intere.st, because it i.s admitted 
that at least half of the line from Cuddapali to Hyderabad goes through a very poor 
country not at all likely to produce a remunerating traffic. It will be remembered 
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that no set-ofF against the losses on the Madras line is obtained by profits on the 
Great Indian Peninsula line. 

6. The through line between Madras and Bombay will be shortened 75 
miles by adopting the Raichore line in preference to that by Hyderabad, which 
seems to us so great an advantage as to outbalance entirely the increase of 
distance that will be caused in communication between Madras and^ Hyderabad, 
The convenience of the traffic between Bombay and Hyderabad is, ot course, 
equally well provided for by any one of the lines. 

7. Passing to the military and political aspect of the question, we consider 
that it would be a most grave objection to any througli line, on which our military 
communications between the east and west coasts, and the north and south of the 
peninsula of India had to depend, that it should pass close to and round the 
capital of a Foreign State, many of whose inhabitants ui"e openly inimical to us, 
and over whom we have no control, in the event of an outbreak at Hyderabad, 
the Railway communication could be very easily cut off, and the safety ot the line 
would, at all times, be a matter of anxiety in a period of internal commotion. 
The influences that might produce danger in the capital of the Nizam would be 
far more feeble, if not quite inappreciable, in the remote agricultural disti'icts, and 
a line running near Raichore would probably be as safe, or nearly so, as if it were 
in our own territory. 

8. With a Kailwa)' communication opened between Bombay and Hyderabad, 
the former place would naturally become the main support of the British garrison 
at Secunderabad. The position that Madras naturally acquired as the support of 
Secunderabad in past years cannot be expected to be maintained without change 
when so great a I’evolution trikes place in the system of communications as the 
construction of a Railway between Bombay and Madras, and Bombay and 
Hyderabad. But the arrangement that we recommend, the line by Raichore, 
will, after all, place Madras in a position of very little relative disadvantage in 
its power of giving or receiving support from Hyderabad, compared to what it 
would have been if we adopted the direct line from Hyderabad to Cuddapah. 
Troops going from Madras to Hyderabad by the direct line would have to travel 
391 miles, taking, say, 20 hours, while going by Raichore they would travel 548 
miles, taking, say, 28 hours, having regard to the practical nature of such 
operations, and the contingent causes of delay before starting, such a difference ot 
time ill a military point of view is quite insignificant. 

9. With regard to the line from Kullnirga to Hyderabad, it seems to us so 
certain to be regarded favourably by capitalists, that we should not feel justified in 
recominending the extension of tlie guarantee for its construction until time had 
been nllowed to permit of a Company ‘ coming forward to take it up under a 
subsidy. It would be a re.asonablo conclusion to adopt that His Highness the 
Nizam niig it jiffor.l a ('ornpuny pro|)osing to undertake the line some advantages, 
in like manner as His Highness the Maharaja Holkar has lately done in respect to 
the iirojected line to Indore, and we shall be prepared to recommend our Resident 
at Hyderabad to place the proposals of any Company that seems able to carry 
out the work fairly before the Nizam, for his favourable consider.ation. 

10. We desire to add that the final report of the Madras Government only 
reached us on the 13th of February last, so that the delay in replying to your 
despatches on this subject has been unavoidable on our part. 

From the Secretary of State for India, to the Government of India, No. 33, 

dated Slsf May, 1864. 

I have had before me in Council your Excellency’s despatch No, 28 of 4th 
April last, reporting your conclusions as to the line to be taken for uniting the 
Great Indian reninsula and Madras Railways. 

2. Your recommendation is, that the line n?c2 Raichore should be adopted 
for the main trunk line, a Branch being made from Gooty to Bellary, and all 
proper encouragement being given to the early construction of a Branch from 
Kullnu-ga to Hyderabad. Concurring in the views which have led your 
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Excellency’s Government to this conclusion, I have caused copies of your despatch 
to be forwarded to the Directors of the Railway Companies concerned, together 
with an intimation that the course recommended by you is to be regarded as 
finally agreed ujion. , 

From Colonel R, Stbachey, R.E., Secy, to the Govt, of India, P, W. Dept., 
to the Secy, to the Government of Bombay, Railway Dept., No. J|5yj 
15th July, 1864. 

With reference to the correspondence forw'arded with Public Works 
Department Resolution No, dated 15th July 1864, relating to the line to be 
taken for uniting the Great Indian Peninsula and Madras Railways, 1 am directed 
to forwaid copy of a letter addressed to the Re.sident at Hyderabad, in which be 
is requested to enquire as to the best site for a Railway Station at Secunderabad. 
The Government of India considers that the Main Line may best be carried to 
Secunderabad, with a Branch to Hyderabad, so that the main Railway may be 
removed as far as possible from any danger of being injured, in time of excitement, 
by the people of Hydei’abad, but without going so far as to cause any practical 
injury to the Railway traffic to the city, fiir which every convenience should be 
given. The Governor-General in Council will be glad if the Government of 
Bombay will afford to the Resident at Hyderabad its co-operation through the 
Consulting Elngineer, or a Railway Engineer, if possible, in facilitating an early 
discussion and decision on this point. 

From Colonel R. Strachey, R.E., Secy, to the Govt, of India, P. W. Dept., to 
the Resident at Hyderabad, No. -y.lf ij, dated 15th July, 1864. 

With reference to the correspondence forwarded with Public Works Depart- 
ment Resolutiou No. dated 15th July, relating to the line to be taken for 
uniting the Great Indian Peninsula and Madras Railways, I am directed to request 
that the necessary measiires may be taken for selecting the best site for a Railway 
Station at Secunderabad. It appears probable that the best course will be to 
carry the Main Line into Secunderabad, giving a Branch to communicate with the 
city of Hyderabad. In this manner, the main Railway may be removed as far as 
possible from danger of injury in time of excitement by the populace of Hyderabad, 
but without going so far a.s to cause any practical interference with the Railw.ay 
traflfic to the city, for which every convenience should be given. The Bombay 
Government will be requested to co-operate either through the Consulting Engi- 
neer, or a Railway Engineer, in facilitating an early discussion and decision on this 
point on which tlie selection of a. site fora fortified enclo-suro for the garrison at 
Secunderabad must, in a great measui'e, depend, and the further consideration of 
which the Government of India must postpone till the report as to the best place 
for the Railway Station is received. 

2. The Railway Station plot must be of suflicient capacity to hold all the 
needful terminal buildings for carriages and engines, workshops, &c. 

3. The inquiry sliould be carried out in concert with the military 
authorities. 


From Colonel R. Strachey, II. E., Secy, to the Govt, of India, P. W. Dept,, to 
the Secy, to the Government of Madras, Railway Dept., No. dated 15th 
July, 1864. 

With reference to the correspondence forwarded with Public Works 
Department Resolution No. ’f, dated 15th July, relating to the line to be taken 
for uniting the Great Indian Peninsula and Madras Railways, I am directed to 
request that the necessary orders may be ussued by the Government of Madras for 
the prosecution of the lines as approved by the Secretary of State. 

2. The Government of India is of opinion that the line to Bellary should be 
constructed on the same genera! standard as the rest of the IMadras Railway, 
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From the Secretary of State for India to the Government of India, No. 39 

dated SOth June, 1804. 

With reference to iny despatch, No. 33, of 31st May last, I now transmit, for 
your information, a copy of correspondence with the Directors of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Extension Railway Company (Limited) relative to the proposed Branch 
Railway from Kulburga to Ilydcwabad. You will observe that 1 have intimated 
that any further representation which they may wish to make on this subject, 
should be addressed to your Government. 

From T. R. Watt, Esq., Secy., London Board, G. I. P, Extension Railway Co., 
Limited, to the Under Secy, of State for India, No. 2, dated 11th June, 18()4. 

The Board of Directors of the Great Indian Peninsula Extension Railway 
Company (Limited) have had under consideration the despatch of the Government 
of India, No. 28 of 1864, on the subject of the line to be adopted for connecting 
the Great Indian J^eninsula and the Madras Railways, with reference to para. 10 of 
it suggesting a Branch lane from Kulburga to llyderab.ad. 

2. I am desired to acquaint yon, lor the information of the Right Hon’ble 
the Secretary of State, that the Board regard.s the suggested Branch as one which 
it would be advisable for this Company to undertake to construct Uf)on the basis 
of terms analogous to those which have been proposed for the Indore Branch. As 
soon, therefore, as they receive the decision of the Government of India, which they 
are now awaiting, upon the ])roposals they have snhmitted for the Indore Line, 
and the Secretary of State has settled the terms on which that line is to he 
constructed, they will be preitared to .sid)mit proposals for the construction of the 
Branch from Kidburga to Hyderabad, relying tqxvn the Government of India 
affording every facility for placing the matter in the most satisfactory manner 
before His Higltnes.s tlie Nizam. 

3. The Board trust that the Secretary of State will be good enough to inform 
the Government of India of thi.s communication. 

From liORD W'^odeiioose to Secy., London Board, G. I. P. Extension Railway Co., 

Limited, dated 23rd June, 1864. 

I am directed by the Secretary of State for India to acknowledge receipt of 
your letter ot the 11th instant, No. 2, I'clative to the proposed Branch Railway 
from Kulburga to Hyderabad, and to acquaint you in reply tliat a co})y thereof 
will be transmitted to the (.roveniment of India, to wliorn aiiy fnrtlier representa' 
tions which the Directons of the Great 1 ndian Penimsula Extensi(;n Railway Comi)any 
maj^ have to make on the .subject should be addressed. 

Iroin T. R. Watt, Esq., Secy., London Board, G. 1. 1*. E.xtension Railway 

Co., Liinitod, to the Secy, to the Government of India, P. W. Dent., No. .3 

dated 1st July, 1861. 

Adverting to your letter of the 3rd February last to Mr. A. S. Avrton, 
M.P., bun which did not roach liim until after Ids return to London, "l am 
instructed by the Board of the Great Indian Peninsula J^xlcnsion Railway Company 
(Limited ) to state that they bad hoped to have received ere this tlio definitive 
reply of the Government of Ir.dia to tlicir [woposals for the construction of the 
Indore Branch. 

2. In tlie mean time the Directors of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
Company lind communiciited to this lloard the despatcli of the Government of 
India to Her M vjesty’s Secretary of State, No. 28 of 1864, upon the subject of 
the route to be lollowed in order to connect the Bombay and the Madras Railways, 
for their consideration with reference to para. 10 of it, wherein the construction 
of a Branch Line from KulVoirga to Hy<lerabad is suggested. 

3. This Board, having «luly considered that suggestion, informed the 
Secretary of State that they regard sneh a Branch as one Avhich it would be advisable 
for tlie Extension Company to undertake, and therefore that they will be prepared 
to submit proposals for its comstruction, analogous to those of the Indore Branch, 
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as soon as the terms for that Branch have been settled, relying upon the Govern- 
ment of India affording them every facility for placing the matter in the most 
satisfactory manner before His Highness the Nizam. 

4. I'he Secretary of State has, by letter of the 23rd June ultimo, in reply, 
informed this Board that a copy of their letter “ will be transmitted to the Govern- 
ment of India, to whom any further representations on the subject should be 
addressed.” 

6. I am in consequence instructed to make this communication to you, and 
to state that this Board will lose no time, after the terms for the construction of 
the Indore Line have been settled, in submitting proposals to the Government of 
India for the Branch from Kulburga to Hyderabad, and they trust that they may 
soon be favoured with the ultimate views of the Government of India on the 
conditions submitted by Mr. Ayrton for approval on the 2nd February last. 

From Colonel R. Strachby, R.E., Secy, to the Govt, of India, P. W. Bept., to 

the Secy., London Board, G. I. P. Extension Railway Co., Limited, No. 

dated 25th August, 1864. 

I am directed by the Goveimor General of India in Council to acknowledge 
your letter, No. 3, dated 1st July la.st, expressing the willingness of the Board of 
Directors to undertake the construction of the line of Railway from Kulburga to 
Hyderabad. 

2. The special conditions approved by the Government of India for the 
construction of the Indore Branch will, before this time, have been hud before 
your Board, and the Directors will now be in a position to make a detinite proposal 
of terras for the construction of the Hyderabad Branch. A further communi- 
cation will accordingly be awaited. 

3. The Resident at Hyderabad has been requested to ascertain the views 
of His Highness the Nizam regarding the proposed line of Railway. 

From Colonel R. Strachby, R.E., Secy, to the Govt, of India, P. W. Dept., to 
the Resident at Hyderabad, No. R, dated 2r)tb August, 1864. 

In continuation of my letter, No. 33811, dated, 15th July last, 1 am directed 
to forward a copy of a letter, No. 3, dated 1st July, from the Secretai’y to the 
Great Indian Peninsula Extension Railway Company (Limited), from which you 
will learn that this Company is willing to treat for the construction of tlie line 
of Railway from the Great Indian Peninsula Railway at Kulburga to Hyderabad. 

2. i am also directed to forward a copy of Special Conditions of Agreement 
proposed to the same Company for the constrnction of a Branch Line IVom the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway to Indore, and of rny letter forwarding the saiiK- 
to Mr. Ayrton, one of the promoters of the Company. Tjie terms tliat the 
Government of India would be disposed to offer to the Company for the 
construction of the Hyderabad Branch would bo mncii the same as tliose now 
sent to you, but no special subsidy would be deemed necessary, as there arc no 
engineering difficulties to be overcome. 

3. The Governraent of India anticipates that His Highness the Nizam will 
grant the laud required for the Railway free of cost, as has been promised by 
Maharaja Holkar in the case of the Indore Line. 

If His Highness does not consent to this the negotiation with the Company 
cannot be proceeded with. Moreover, it will be necessary that the needful 
administrative powers will be given to the British Government within the limits of 
the land so to be made over. • 

4. The Governor General in Council considers that under no circumstance.s 
should a greater subsidy be granted than that indicated in the Special Conditions 
now sent, viz., £100 per mile per annum of open line for 20 years after tl>e opening, 
and His Excellency tninks that the Nizam may be fairly expected to give half tlie 
amount, the British Government giving the other half. But the Governor General 
in Council will leave it to you to make the most satisfactory arrangement in your 
power with the Nizam as to the form of the aid to be given by His Highness to 
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tlie Company, and yon am requested to report His Higbness's views or proposals 
for the information of the Governor General in Council. 

5. Of course, nothing definite can bo settled until the Company actually 
comes forward with a specific proposal. But it will be useful if you will prepare the 
Nizam for the offers of the Company, and thereby facilitate the speedy settlement of 
an agreement when an offer is made. 

6. The Governor General in Council is of opinion that no negotiations 
l»etween any of the Railway Companies’ Agents ana the Nizam, or his Minister, 
should take place, excepting in the presence of yourself or some one of your 
A.ssistants, but on this point any further and more specific instructions that may 
be deemed necessary will be given from the Foreign Department. 

From Lieut.-Cou. H. Riveks, R.E., Secretary to the Government of Bombay, 

Railway Department, to the Secretary to the Government of India, P. W. 

Department, No. 1848, dated 8th August, 1864. 

By a letter from the London Board of Directors to their Bombay Committee, 
sanctioned by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, a copy of which is enclosed, this 
(ilov'eniiuent has learned that Her Majesty’s Government has sanctioned an exten- 
sion of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway as far as Kulburga, and that a Branch 
is thence to be taken to Hyderabad, and the Main Line to Raichore. 

2. Instructions are also contained for the immediate preparation of the 
drawings and necessary data for letting the works as far as Kulburga by contract. 

o. His Excellency in Council has not yet received the views of the Govern- 
iiiont of India on the subject, but he concludes tliat the decision now announced is 
final, and he will be prepared to sanction all the Company’s j)roceedings for 
carrying it out. 

4. I am desired to request that the Government of India will instruct the 
Resident at Hyderabad to conclude the necessary arrangements for obtaining 
possession of the land for the line and stations, and inform this Government of 
the arrangements made on this point, as well as that of jurisdiction in the land 
made over. 


From T. R. Watt, E.sq., Secy., London Board, G. T. P. Extension Railway Company', 

to the Secretary to the Bombay Committee, No. 116, dated 10th ilune, 1864. 

I am directed by the Board to forward herewith, for the Committee’s 
information, copy of a letter, dated the 21st ultimo, from the Secretary of State for 
India, adopting the line of Railway vid. Raichore as the means of effecting tlie 
through comnnmication between Bombay and Madras. I am to acquaint you that 
the Board have concurred in this decision, and being of opinion that no time should 
be lost in proceeding with the construction of this line from Sholapoor to a junction 
with the Madras Railway, they desire that the Committee will issue instructions to 
the Chief Resident Engineer to prepare at once the requisite plans and specifications 
for letting the execution of the works by contract. The length of Railway to be 
undertaken by this Company from Sholapoor to Raichore is .stated to be 161 miles. 
This, the Board apprehend, would be best divided into two contracts, the first to 
terminate at Kulburga, a point about midway to Raichore, from which the suggested 
Branch Line to Hyderabad would leave the Main Line. This contract should be let 
in the first instance, and to it therefore all the available force of the Engineering 
Department should be directed ; the second contract being proceeded with later, 
but so as to effect the completion of the whole line to Raichore as soon as possible. 
When the contract plans and sections are ready the Committee will transmit them 
with the Engineer’s estimate to the Board, who will let the contracts upon public 
advertisement in this country, but the Oominittee will, as in former instances, also 
invite tenders in India, and transmit such as may be sent in to them unopened, for 
the Board to dispose of. . . 

2. As respects the suggested Branch from Kulburga to Hyderabad, I am to 
state that the Board, being fully alive to the importance of it in this Company’s 
interests, have taken the course they consider best- to obtain its construction. 
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From Colonel R. Strachet, E.E., Secretary to the Government of India, P. W. 
Department, to the Secretary to Government of Bombay, ^ilway Department 
dated 29th August, 1864. 

In reply to your letter. No. 1848, dated 8th August 1804, on the subject of 
the extension of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to Kulbnrga, and the 
construction of a Branch thence to Hyderabad in connection with the junction with 
• Baiiwuy No. 33 Madras Railway, I am directed to state that a copy of 
dated 3i#t 1S64. ’ the despatch® from the Secretary of State, sanctioning the 

above Extension, was forwarded with Public Works Depart- 
ment Extract No. 360R, dated l.oth July 1864, which will since have reached. 


Resolution by the Government of India, P. W. Department, No. dated 

29th August, 1864. 

Read extract paras; 1 to 4 from a letter from the Secretary to Government 
of Bombay, No. 1848, dated 8tli August 1864, ami enclosure. 

Order. — Ordered that a copy of the foregoing be forwarded to the Foi-eign 
Department, with a request that the necessary orders may be issued to the Resident 
at Hyderabad to obtain the grant of land required in that territory for the extension 
ol the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to Kulburga. * 

trom Ma.jok G. Price, Secretary to the Resident at Hyderabad, P. W. Depart- 
ment, to the Secretary to Government of India, P. W. Dopartjiient, No. 114, 

dated 6th September, 1867. 

It rvill bo in the recollection of the Government of India that the proposed 
construction of a Branch Railway to connect Hyderabad with the Great Indiaii 
Peninsula Main Line running from Bombay to Madras has from time to time 
formed the subject of correspoiKlence. We do not find, however, that this has led 
to any conclusive result, or has a<lvanced to any really practical stage. The 
Resident now directs me to append precw of the correspondence as existing in the 
Residency records, and lie trusts tliat the ini|)ortance of the matter will justify him 
in bringing it again to remembrance, and in soliciting the attention of the 
Government of India thereto. 

2. The gap between the Railway advancing from Bombay, open as far as 
Siiolapoor,® on the one side, and the Railway advancing from Madras, and open 
as lar as Moodanoor near t'mldapah on the otlier side, is fast being filled up. This 
interval mainly consists of tiie Kulhur(ja-cjim-Sholapoor country and the Raichore 
l)oal) in the Nizam's dominions, and the Bellary District in the Madras Presidency. 
The Kulburga above mentioned is tlic nearest point in the line to Hyderal)ad, being 
distant about 130 miles from that city. The section from Sholapoor to Knlbiirga 
is well in progress, and Avill probably be completed in a year or so. The future 
communication between Hyderabad and Kulburga is consequently attracting mticli 
attentioji at the present time. For about a hundred miles of the distance, the old 
road from Hyderabad to Sholapoor will be available. For the remainder, from 30 
to 40 miles, a Branch Road will have to be made. 

3. The late Resident, deeming that tlie matter of a Branch Railway mu.st 
soon be taken up, recorded a Minute thereon in March last. A copy of Sir G. 
Yale’s Minute is appended to this Despatch. And Sir R. Temple now desires to 
take np the threads of the case from the point where his predecessor left them. 

4. The expediency of connecting Hyderabad with the Main Line from 
Bombay to Madras by means of a Branch has been explicitly acknowledged by the 
highest authority, namely, that of the Secretar}' of State and the Government of 
India, But the agency and the means by which this view is to be carried out do 
not seem to have at all advanced towards decision. 

5. In 1864 the Great Indian Peninsula Extension Company (which is 
apparently distinct from the Great Indian Peninsula Company itself) inade some 
tender — not very definite, however — ^for the construction of the Branch ; and the 
Resident at Hyderabad was instructed to take certain preliminary proceedings, 

' ^holapcor must uot be confounded with Shorapoor, They are distinct Diotri ts« 
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This, however, depended on further specific offers being received from the Company, 
wliich never were received. And so far as that Company were concerned, there 
the matter has rested. 

6. In 186.5-66 there are traces of some discussion, not about the Branch 
itself, but about the site of its terminal station at or near Hyderabad. In this the 
Great Indian Peninsula Company appear ; but, as might have been expected, this 
movement soon ceased, for it was held that until the general question of 
constructing the Branch were settled, it would be premature to discuss a detail 
like the site of the terminal station. 

7. After that, there have been various proposals, quite local to Hyderabad 
it.sclf, for raising capital on tlie spot for executing this large work. Sir R. Temple 
has, however, but little faith in any efforts of this sort proving effective for such 
an undertaking. 

8. Under these circumstances the Resident believes that the support or 
interposition, in some sliape or other, of the British Government Avill be necessary 
If the Capital of the Nizam is really to be connected by a Branch with the great 
Trutjk Railway between Bombay and Madras. 

9. The coticession for this Branch, of the same’ guarantee of 5 per cent, 
interest Which has been given for the other principal Railways in India, w uld 
of course be the most effective mode possible of according the necessary support. 
If this were to be conceded, there would i3robably l)e no difficulty in finding a first 
class Company able to raise the necessary capital (about a million .and a quarter, 
or from a million to a million and a half sterling). In that case the Great Indian 
Peninsula Company would probably tender ; though it is understood that they Avill 
not tender unless they obtain trie same guarantee as that which they have 
obtained for the rest of their line. Or, if they did not tender, then some other Company, 
equally good, could be found. But still, as the point of junction between the 
Branch and the Main Line must be Kulburga, or thereabouts on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Line, and as the trade of Hyderaliad will tend to Bombay, the Resident 
believes that this Company will be the one most eligible for the work. 

10. If the 6 per cent, interest guarantee cannot be conceded, or if, for any 
reason, the Great Indian Peninsula Company cannot undertake the work, then, 
perliaps, some Company might be found such as that wliicli has made the Branch 
to Lucknow, or which is to make tlie Branches in Rohilknnd. Then the question 
will arise as to what subsidies or other advantages should be offered. 

11. The consideration then sugg(;sts itself as to whether there are sufficient 
inducements for tlie Government to guarantee the 5 per cent, interest on the 
capital for this Branch. The Re.sident supposes that there are, for the re-asons to 
be stated presently. 'J'he advantages to the Nizam’s country would of course be 
vast ; but this would not be exactly relevant to the point. There are, however, 
special advantages to the British Government in particular. 

12. Hyderabad is probably, considered politically, one of the most important 
points in India. Certainly in any general trouble it is one of the most dangerous 
points. The British Government has for half a century placed itself in the closest 
relations with this place, and, maintaining a large force of its own tliere, under 
treaty obligations, has really taken military charge thereof. In this state of things, 
the benefit of our possessing a Railway to such a place seems too obvious to require 
further expatialion. 

13. Besides the general advantage in a military and political point of view, 

there are certain .special military advantages. There is a large Arsenal at 
Secunderabad, near to Hyderabad, with .stores not only for the Subsidiary Force, 
but for the whole of the Hyderabad Contingent. The saving to the State in land 
carriage by tlie possession of a Railway would be great. Again, with three 
Lurqpean Regiments a,ud four Batteries of European Artillery, the pa.ssage of sick 
and invalids, the transit of reliefs to and fro, will be vastly facilitated by a Railway. 

^ 14. Although Hyderabad can hardly be called a great emporium of trade, 
yet it is a very extensive place, with many important suburbs ; with a considerable 
population j with much local wealth and monetary t'‘ausactions ; and with a 
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tlivlving local traffic. In a Foreign State like this, the precise population cannot be 
known ; but the number for Hyderabad, with the places immediately adjoining it, 'such 
as Chudderghaut, Secunderabad, and Bolanun, can hardly bo less than B.bOjOOO souls, 
and may be more. A few facts regarding its declared import trade are given in a 
memorandum to be found among the enclosures. The total value may, in the 
aggregate, amount to nearly one hundred lakhs of Hu})ees ( Cl, 000,000) per annum. 
The connecting of such a centre of inland note witli Bombay is, pro (anfo, likely to 
prove a remunerativeundertaking, so far as, such thingsovorare remunerative in India. 

15. The country between Kulburga and Hyderabad is not unirorraly fertile, 
nor j^ensely jjeopled, nor productive of any particular staples, sueb as cotton. But 
it is tolerably well cultivated. And it does not offer any particular engineering 
difficulties. But the country to tlie south-east of Hyderabad is ricdi, and is, indeed, 
to be classed among the best Districts for tanks and irrigation. As Hyderaltad is 
situated somewhere about the water-shed of the trade, so to speak, between the 
Western and Eastern (loasts, a Branch Railway to Hyderabad would “ ta]>” these 
tracts (as the plirasc is), and perhaps cause produce to go to Bombay which would 
otherwise go to Masulipatam and other ports on the Eastern Coast. 

10. The Resident suj)poses that the foregoing are some of the main consi- 
derations on which a case might rest for the concession of a guarantee* or other 
subsidy. 

17. To this, perhaps, one argument may be added of a moral rather tlian a 
material character. Considering the intim.ate connection —a connection growing 
in intimacy and closeness — which bus snlxsisted for more than half a century 
between the British power and the Native Government of the Deccan, the Govern- 
ment of India Avill doubtless ever feel a lively interest in the welfare of the people 
of the Hyderabad country. Now, in this case, besides the invariable benefits 
materially derivable from a Railway, there will be the enlightenment, the general 
awakening, of which all classes at Hyderabad, high or low, stand more grievously 
ill need oven than their countrymen in other parts of India, 

18. A question is broached in the correspondence hereto annexed, as to 
whether Kulburga, or some point further south, should be the jilaco for junction 
of the branch with the Main Railway. The decision of this would soon follow 
after the settlement of the general question as submitted in this despatch. 

19. As I’egards the action of the Nizam’s Government, it is hardly possible 
to say much in respect to this until it is really determined that the Branch is to 
he commenced. As might he e.xpccted, such a Native Prince as IBs Highness the 
Nizam is probably not able to a{)preciate the importance of a Railway to his 
Capital. It is the less likel}^ indeed, that lie should do so while the matter 
remains in an inchoate and inconclusive state. Of Ills Highness’ snlijeets, some 
classes, as may be supposed in a [ilace like Hyderabad, dislike all improvements, 
mechanical or other ; while the mercantile, monied, and other such like classes, 
look forward anxiously to the plan taking etfoct. But if the Govenunent ot Bulia 
shall be pleased to dochle that the Avoric is really to he undertaken, Sir R. Tem[)Ie 
hopes that the Nizam’s Government will be persuaded to do what is proper aiul 
usual in such cases. 

Minute by Sir G. U. Yuln, on the subject of a Raihvay or '!'l•^(mAvay to connect 

the City of Hyderabad, and Cantonments of Seenuderaic.d and Bolarain, Avith 

the Madras and Bombay Railways, dated 18th ^hireh 1857. 

I have Avritten so fully on this subject, that I shall now do little more than 
recapitulate what I have before said. 

2, The city of Hyderabad, with its suburbs, is estimated to contain .350,000 
inhabitants. It is the chief city in the Nizam’s dominions, Avherc he himself, his 
great otBcers and courtiers, all reside, and into Avhicli all the surplus reveimc oi’ 
his Government, and all the profits arising from jagheers, enams, &c,, are poured. 

3. The annual imports into it, according to the Custom Honso returns, 
amount to 86 lakhs of i*upees. There are no exports from the city worth 
mentioning. The passenger traffic with Bombay ■would, I believe, be very large. 
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Formerly the connections of Hyderabad were with Madras and MasuUpatam, but 
this is entirely ch.anged now, and all its connections are with Bombay. 

4. Secunderabad contains at least (50,000 inhabitants, besides the Military 
Force, which consists of three Regiments and four Batteries of Europeans, and 
four Native Regiments. Its imports are upwards of 50 lakha yearly. All its 
connections are with BomRiy. 

’5. Bolaram, within four miles of Secunderabad, is a Cantonment for two 
Regiments and one Battery of the Contingent. Its civil population is not large. 

(5, Of the above imports, valued at nearly 1^ million sterling, about 
£400,000 worth may be estimated as coming from Bombay, and capable of bearing 
the cost of Railway carriage. 

7. A Line from Secundenabad to Kulburga has been surveyed, and there are 
no great difficulties on it. The countiy is very fertile in parts, not so in others. 
The only two places of any size on the Line are Kulburga, containing about 
20,000, and Tandoor about 7,000 inhabitants. From the former and its neigh- 
bourhood, large quantities of country pi’oduce are exported into the Bombay 
Districts. There are several large villages on the line. . 

8. But another line has lately been mentioned, lu’z., from Secunderabad vid 
Muktul to strike the grand line near the Kistna. This would be a few miles 
longer than the Kulburga line, and it would remove the junction with the great 
line some .50 or 60 miles further from Bombay, which is a disadvantage, but the 
country through which it would run is said to be far easier for a line than that 
through which, the Kidburga line runs. 

0. Whatever line is selected, the station must be in the Secunder.abad 
Cantonments, where it would be perfectly safe, and where a site for it, athu'ding 
ample room, has already been .selected in connection with the intrenched post 
intended to be made in the Cantonments. The station ought to be the nearest 
point to the city of the whole line. The further the line can be kept from the 
city' before it must run into the station, the le.ss danger thei’e would be to it in 
case of any disturbance in the city' ; .and for 10 miles out from the station, a first 
class road should be made running close to the rail so as to j)ermit cavalry to 
sweep down at once on any mob coming with evil intent from the city. For any' 
greater distance, the rail itself would afford the speediest means of placing troops 
where required. And, of course, there Avould be a short Branch from the station 
to the city', about .5 miles. 

10. As regards our own Government, it w'ill give all its influence with the 
Nizam’s Govermnent to any Company' of the comj)etency of which to execute the 
work it is .satisfied. And I am not sure that, if convinced of the proi)riety of 
doing so, it might not give other aid. The Nizam’s Government would, I 
presume, do as it ha.s hitherto done, or agreed to do, that is, give the land free, 
grant jurisdiction on tlie line to Officers appointed by the British Government, 
and make equitable arrangements for the levy' of duty' on such articles of import 
and export as were liable to it. It might also e.xpect some favour in the carriage 
of its mails or troops, but there is no probability of any troublesome or expensive 
results of such a concession. I have mentioned that the line has already been 
.surveyed by' tlie Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company from Kulburga to 
Cantournents. A scheme was also got up here among the Native merchants and 
others to establish a Railway, in which Sornasoondrum Moodelliar was the principal 
inover, and the Minister was inclined to look on it with favour and give it valuable 
aid, but it avms clear to him and to me that no Company of the kind could carry 
out works of such magnitude, or work the Railway wheji finished, and unless we 
were thoroughly convinced of the capacity of a Company on these points, any 
encouragement would have had most dissistrous results. 

Precis of Correspondence on the subject of connecting Hyderabad with the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway Lino, dated 27th August, 1867. 

Sir C. Wood’s despatch, dated 31st May 1864, terminated much .antecedent 
discussion as to what line should be adopted to connect Bombay and Madras, and 
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decided that a route vzd Eaichore should be adopted for mam Trunk line, a Branch 
being made from Gooty to Bellary, and all proper encouragement being given to 
the early construction of a Branch from Kulburga to Hyderabad. 

2. Best site for a Railway Station at Secunder.abad, then, seems to have 
engrossed attention of Government, although on 7th September 1864, Foreign 
Secretary wrote to Resident, requesting necessary arnangejncnts might be made 
with Nizam for obtaining grant of land required to connect Secunderabad with 
Kulbtirga. 

3. On the 28th September 1864, Resident wrote to Secretary, Bombay 
Government, requesting that sketches might be forwarded of the luiul required. 

4. A schedule of the land required, along wdth a plan, was forwarded in 
reply in January 1865. 

5. The schedule and plan are not in the file. 

6. On the 25th August 1864, Secretary to Government of India, Public 
Woi'ks Department, wrote to Resident, forwarding copy of letter, No. 3 of 1st 
July, from Secretai'y to Great Indian Peninsula Extension Railway Company, 
expressive of Company’s willitiguess to treat for construction of line between 
Kulburga and Hyderabad. Copy Avas foinvarded of Special Conditions of agree- 
ment proposed to same Company for construction of a corresponding Branch 
line in another part of India. It was stated that Government would offer similar 
terms to the Kulburga Branch speculators, except that no special subsidy would 
be deemed necessary, because there are no engineering difficulties to be overcome. 
Government hoped that as IJolkar had granted free of cost the land for the 
Indore Branch, so the Nizam would grant, free of cost, tlie land required for the 
Hyderabad Branch. ^ JflJitillk/hnefssdofiS not consent to this, the zzegoiiation 
zeith the Company cannot be proceeded icithC Same letter left it to Resident to 
make best terms he could on the subject with the Nizam, .and to report Ilia 
Highness’ views or proposals to Governor-General. It was added nothing tlefinite 
could be settled till Company .actually come forward with a specific proposal, but 
that it Avould be useful if Eizam could he prepared for the offers of tlie Company, 
and the speedy settlement of an agreement so facilitated against the time when an 
offer should be made. 

7. The question of where the Secunderabad Station should be, again seems 
to have loomed larger tlian the primary one of Avho was to msdic the line. The 
fact that the said station was also to be the garrison’s fortified stronghold, was one 
cause of its receiving so much tliought. 

But in March 1865, the Directors, Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, 
communicated to Bombay Government their opinion that, until the line should bo 
actually staked out, the (jiiestion of tlie terminus could not well be determined. 

At the same time, Bombay Government made to Captain Price the following 
remarks on a point that will recur, viz. : — 

“ The nature of the agency by Avbich the Hyderabad Branch may be under- 
taken will probably determine the locality of the supervising machinery,” for 
instance, if contract be given to Great Indian Peninsula Raihv.ay Company, or to 
a Bombay Joint-Stock Company, supervision should be left to Bombay Government, 
while if to a Hyderabad Company, then left to Resident. 

9. Thus the matter seems to rest. It incidentally ajipears from a 
Memorandum by Sir G. Yule (to be noticed immediately), that the line has 
actually been surveyed and reported favourably on between Kulburga and 
Hyderabad. 

10. That memorandum is dated 18th March 1867. Before noticing its 
contents, an anonymous and undated prosj)ectus may bo referred to, Avliich is 
filed with the ptipers, and of Avhich, as is learned from a different paper, 
Soomnsooudrum Moodelliar was a chief promoter. This shows that the possibility 
of getting up a Company here for the object in question had at least been thought 
of. A tramway was the form the proposal assumed, and the estimated cost wa.s 
£9,000,000 ( ?), stock and all inclusive. 

11. Sir G. Yule's Memorandum, Avritten on the eve of his leaving Hyderabad, 
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is chiefly recapitulatory of the aflvantawes of the proposed Branch. A new feature 
in the subject, however, crops up in tliis Memorandum, where it is stated that, 
“another line has lately been mentioned, viz., from Secunderabad vid Muktul, to 
sti’ike the grand line near the Kistna : this would be a few miles longer tlian the 
Kiilburga line, and would remove the junction with the great line some 50 or 60 
miles further from Bombay, which is a disadvantage, but the country through 
which it would run is said to be far easier for a line than that through Avliich the 
Kulburga line runs.” 

12. From Sir George immediately after the above passage going on to 
remark, — “ whatever line is selected,” it would appear that he regarded it on the 
l<Sth March 1867 as still an open question what route the Branch line should take. 

13. It is to be regretted that it does not appear who mentioned or advocated 
the Muktul line. Query, — Shall it be thought necessary to take the respective 
merits of the two routes into consideration before moving any further ; shall we 
accept the Ktdhnrga route at once on strength of letter of 7th September 1864, 
from Foreign Secretary to Government of India, vide ante? 

14. Sir George Yule notices Soomasoondrum’s Tramway Prospectus — 
mentions that Minister wms inclined to look favourably on it, and give it valuable 
aid. He remarks, however, that it was clear to liira that no Company of the kind 
could carry out works of sucli magnitude, or work the llailway when finished, and 
that any encouragement given to a Company of whose capacity we were not 
thoroughly convinced, would have had most disastrous results. 

15. It thus seems that the idea of effecting the matter by means of a Local 
doint-8tock Company did not recommend itself to Sir George Yule. 

16. But it by no means follows that such a Company, though having its 
nucleus here, might not have numbered some of the great capitalists in other parts 
of India among its members : Nicol and No., of Bombay ; Bunsee Ball of Nagpore, 
for e.x ample. 
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Minute by the Hon’ble G. N. Taylor, oiythe proposed Brandi to connect 

Hyderabad with the Great Indian Peninsula Railway ; with Minute by the 

Hon’blk Sir Henry Durand, expressing concurrence therein. 

Although I attach very great importance to the proposed Chord-line from 
Poona to Nasik, or between any other more convenient points on tlie two great 
Branches of the Great Indian Penin.sula Railway, providing, as it will, the 
connecting link between Northern and Southern India to the eastward of the 
formidableGhtlts which intercept both Branches from the central terrainus at Bombay, 
still I do not think we should do right to follow the Secretary’s advice, and refuse 
encouragement to the construction of the projected Branch line from Kulburga 
to Hyderabad, which has great and evident advantages of its own, simply because 
the Great Indian Penin.sula Company hesitate to undertake the construction of such 
a Chord. Nor do I think that it will be proper to wait for the completion of the 
through Trunk line connecting Madras and Bombay, before advocating the exten- 
.sion of the guarantee to the Hydei-abad Branch. 1 prefer to view the latter as a 
distinct undertaking, to be considered on its own merits, irrespective of its 
probable acceptance by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, the conces- 
sion of the guarantee being in no respect conditional on the prior or simultaneous 
construction of the Chord-line. 

After considerable discussion, the Government of India decided in 1864, 
with the approval of the Secretary of State, that the Trunk line connecting 
Madras and Boraba)^ should pass through Gooty, Raichore, and Kulburga. B}- 
thus skirting, as it were, a corner of the dominions of His Highness the Nizam, we 
have avoided, to a very great extent, if not altogether, the risks and inconveniences 
which Avere held to attend the carrying of the Main lino through the capital of 
a Foreign Territory ; but it must be borne in mind that we have, at the same time, 
denied to the poulation and commerce of a large city, and to the produce of the 
surrounding country, the means of continuous, rapid, and easy communication 
with their natural mart and outlet at Bombay. 

Now, it was always considered an essential part of the contemplated arrange- 
ments, whichever route Avere adopted tor the Trunk line, that the convenience of 
the traffic between Bombay and Hyderabad should be adequately provided for. 
When, as 1 have said, the Government of India recommended to the Secretary of 
State the adoyition of the main Trunk line vid Raichore, Avhich is noAV progressing 
towards completion, it was express!}' stated, with the concurrence of the Home 
Government, that all needful encouragement should be given to facilitate the early 
construction of a Branch from Kulburga to Hyderabad. It Avas thought indeed, 
at that time, that the great commercial ad vantages of such a Branch would certainly 
induce capitali.sts to offer to construct it Avuhout a guarantee of interest; but 
public feeling has of late, greatly changed ill this respect, and I'ecent discussions 
show iinmistakeably that subsidised lines or out of favour, and; in bict, impracticable. 

As regards the political and military aspect of the question, the objections 
to having the capital of the Nizam completely isolated from our Railway system 
Avere fully exposed when the direction of the Trunk line Avas under discussion ; 
and the arguments [int forAvard on that occasion, showing the immense importance 
of connecting Hyderaba<l and the large military cantonment of Secunderabad with 
Madras and Bombay, are of equal force at the present time in the case of the 
proposed Branch. The present Resident truly says, — “ the benefit of our y>ossess- 
ing a Railway to such a place seems too obvious to require further expatiation.” 
Sir Richard Temple draws special attention to the political importance ol 
Hyderabad as being one of the most dangerous points in any general trouble, 
reiterating the arguments of the Madras Government, who said, in 186.‘1, that 
Hyderabad was the. largest military station in Southern India, the place of all 
others where an outbreak may be most expected, the military strength of which 
would be greatly increased, and the transit of stores, reliefs and reinforcements 
vastly facilitated by a RailvA'ay. 

As regards the prospect of such a Branch proving a sufficiently remunerative 
undertaking to Avarrant the concession of the guarantee to the Great Indian. 
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Peuinsula Eailway as part of their general scheme, it would be difficult, I think, to 
point out any Kaihvay project in respect of which the conditions are more 
tavourable. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan appears to me to have correctly stated the case, when 
he said (Minute 23rd March 1864), — “ the accession of Hyderabad, with its 
great population and wealth, its large military force, and its established relations 
both with Madr.is and Bombay, would be clear gain to the guaranteed lines, in the 
success of which we are so much interested” ; and again, “ by becoming a point 
from which the traffic will lirancli off in both <lirections, and through which much 
traffic will pass from both sides, a strong tendency will be created towards the 
place (Hyderabad) acquiring a peaceful commercial character.” 

The moral argument in favour of the project has not escaped Sir Kichard 
Temple, who says (para. 17, letter of Oth September) after describing its material 
advantages, — “ considering the intimate connection — a connection growing in 
intimacy and clossness which has subsi.sted for more than lialf a centnry between 
the British Power and the Native Government of the Deccan — tlie Government of 
India will doubtle.ss ever feel a lively interest in the welfare of the people of the 
Hyderabad country. Now, in this case, besides the invariable benetits materially 
derivable from a Railway, there will be the enlightenment, the general awakening 
of which all classes of Hyderabad, high and low, stand more greviously in need 
even than their countrymen in other piatts of India.’' 

So also his predecessor, our present colleague. Sir George Yide, in equally 
forcible, and, if I may be allowed to say so, more graphic terras, described the 
moral effect which the possession of a Railway would produce tliiougbout the 
whole population of the country, and the vitality which it might be expected to 
impart to the Government of the Nizam. He looks to the Railway as the most 
hopeful instrument for 'rousing the Nizam and Ids Nobles from their present 
debasement and indifference to progress, and as tlie certain me.ins of spreading 
wealth and intelligence among all classes. 

To such advocacy tliere can bo little to add. I think there can be r.o room 
for doubt that the Branch to Plyderabad ought to be placed ajnongst the first 
for execution of all the {)rojects that have been lu'oiight forward. I do not lose 
sight of the necessity of pushing on our existing Railway system to completion 
before undertaking doubtful or unpromising lines ; and although 1 am not prepared to 
acquiesce in the policy of the extreme measure advocated by Mr. Laing in the recent 
I ndian debate in the House of Commons, 1 fidly recognise the expediency of deferring 
all now Railway })iojocts tintil those in course of construction arc in a fair way to 
completion. But J contend thaUthis Branch to Hyderabad is part and parcel of 
our present system, contemplated as a necessity tfom the very first, and without 
which the Truidc line connecting the two Southern rrc.sidencies would be incomplete. 

The distance from Kulhnrga to Ilyderabad is about 120 miles; estimated at 
the inaxiimira cost of .£15,000 a mile, tlie entire expenditure would be £1,800,000, 
the interest upon Avhicli would be £90,000 per annum. A portion of this would,' 
as observed by Captain Pemberton, be paid at once from the profits of the Branch 
itself ; and a further portion by the increase of traffic brought by it to the Main line 
of the Great Indian Peninsula whicli it would, of course, be diflimilt to estimate. 

1 venture to think we have the clearest grounds for recommending to the 
Secretary of State the immediate concession of guarantee for the construction 
of this short Branch to Hyderabad, either by the Great Indian Peninsula Company, 
or by a separate agency ; and 1 would suggest that some practical action be taken 
in the matter without loss of time. When the general question of construction 
is settled, the minor point of the site of the terminal station can be decided. The 
rails will, of course, run into Secunderabad, where the Company’s stores and 
workshops will be located and protected by a fortified enclosure. As regards land, 
and facilities through the Ilyderabad Territory, we have Sir Richard Temple’s 
assurance that the Nizam will be induced to do what is proper and usual in 
such cases. 

3rJ October, 1867. G. N. TAYLOR. 
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I am in favour of tlie line from Kulburga to Hyderabad being executed as 
soon as practicable by the Great Indian Peninsula Pailway Company. 

16/4 Octo/jer, 1867. ‘ H. M, HUIIAND. 

Mituite by the IIonule Sir G. U. Yule, K. C. S. L, C.B,, on the proposed 
Railway to Hyderabad ; with Minute by llis Eshkij^kncy Sir W. R, 
Mansfield, expressing concurrence therein. 

The construction of a Railway connecting the Secundoi'tvbad Cantonment 
with the Bombay and Madras Line, is, in rny eyes, of such importance to our 
interests, that I cannot pass over the question with a reference merely to what I 
have written about it as Resident at Hyderabad. 

2. Hyderabad is the largest city in India outside our own territories. No 
city in India contains a more turbulent or w.irlike population — all Mahornedans, 
too. It is the residence of the Nizam, a Mahornedau Jtuler, and of his pt incip!d 
Nobles, almost Avithout exception Mahornedans. in former days, under treaty 
with the Nizam, we established a Cantonment outside the city to protect it from 
the Mahrattas. Native troops alone were considered sullicient for that purpose. 
Circumstances have changed, and now the <luty of the Cantonment is to keep 
the city in check. That is a more important object to u.s now than keeping out 
the Mahrattas was in I'ormer times ; and, moreover, wc cannot trust the Native 
troops as Ave used to do. Therefore, we have largely substituted European for 

SKniiNDKRAiup. Native troops in the said Cantonment, and the 

Cavalry 1 forco there, and at the adjoining Cuutonrneiit of 

a infmitry . European. Bolarum, noAV constitutes an army not verA' much 

inlerior m strength to that Ave are sending to 
T Abyssinia; and yet, Avhile keeping up this large 
n au ly j force, and spending millions upon it and its Canton* 

hoLAuuM. inonts, we hesitate to lay out the few lakhs Avhich 

liftmtTy I .VaoVe would increase its mobility and general u.sefijln<;ss;’.so 

Battery J cuormotisly, or enable us to increase it on ernergen'ey 

a Cavakv Avithiii tx fcAV hours by the strength Avliich could be 

0 riif.-iiitay. spared from the three large Cantonments of 

5 BaUetieH. Kfimptcc, Puona, and Bangalore. 

3. His Excellency say.s® that troo[)s could. If required, march b) Hyderabad 
from Kulburga in four days. I’ossibly they might, if they did not Avair for 
carriage ; but in putting doAvn a di.sturbance in India, Ave cannot afford to lose 
days, or even hours. An outbreak trampled out at once is merely a iictty local 
affair Avith a result tending to deter from like atUnnpts. But au outbreak not 
at once trampled out, is the beginning of more or less general rise agaiicst us, -- 
perhaps of a mutiny in onr Native Army. And this is sjiecially the case as 
regards Hyderabad. If that city rose, and the tidings sjiread over the country 
unaccompanied by the iicaa's of instant suppression, the Nizam’s (aiuntiy Avould 
soon be up, and the Southern Mahratta country, and the Mahornedau districts of 
Madras Avould rpiickly follow suit. 

Unite this large Cantonment of Secunderabad by rail Avilh I’oona, Ivatnptec, 
and. Bangalore, and it is little or no exaggeration to s:iy that avc thereby (piadruple. 
the strength of each of these (Jantomnents, and the only link Avanting in this chain 
is this little bit from Kulburga to Hyderabad, Avbich avIU cost us only ten liiklis 
per annum, viimis the traffic returns. 

4. We have two dangers to face in the Peninsula' — the jMahomedan and llie 
Mahratta. Prom fear of the former, aa’^c have run the Bcmiliay and Madras junction 
line lar from Hyderabad, and far irora the protection which Secunderabail avouM 
have afforded it, through the comparatively poor unproductive country between 
Nholupoor and GootAg and at no great distance from the original country of tlic 
IMahratta, — a far more dangerous enemy, 1 venture to tlutdv, than the .MaiiorutHlan. 
Connect this great line Avith Secunderabad, and Ave have that force available Avithout 
a day’s delay^ along the line, in addition to Avhat Poona and other stations could spare, 

N.B . — In a Note on tlie case. 
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In short, to disconnect our great military stations by gaps in the rail, which 
might connect them, seems as great a waste of power, of money, and of life, as 
can well be imagined. We spent ten lakhs of Kupees to house a few hundred 
soldier’s permanently in one place ; we refuse to spend the same sura to make the 
whole of our Army in the l*eninsula ubiquitous, 

5. But turning from military considerations, on which, as a Civilian, I may 
be thought to have said too much, let us look at tlie commercial and political side 
of the question. 

0. The Population of Hyderabad and its suburbs is said to be 350,000 ; 
of Secunderabad, it is known to be upwards of 60,000. Sir K. Temple thinks 
the two may amount to 350,000. Perhaps even this is too much. But I 
estimated from the quantit}^ of grain imported, and allowing each man, woman, and 
child the large quantity of one seer per diem, that the population was 220,000, 
,‘uid this population is by no means a poor one. Nearly the whole of the revenues 
of the Hyderabad State ; of the receipts of the great Jagheerdars and other holders 
of land ; of the salaries and perquisites of the Government Officers ; of the profits 
of tlie numerous and wealthy Isative Firms who have branches nearly all over 
India, conic into Hyderabad, 

The ])opulation of such a city must, and does, in fact, consume a very large 
amount of sea-borwe goods which are brought chiefly from Bonibay by rail to 
Shclapoor, and thence by cart to Hyderabad. 

Then, again, the personal intercourse between Bombay and Hyderabad is 

very great. The classes noted in the margin 
constantly visit Bombay. Tliis passenger traffic 
Avould of course increase largely with the facilities 
afForded by a rail the whole tvay ; and, of course, the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway from Sholapoor to 
Bombay would benefit by all tlie additional traffic 
which the Bnanch Line would bring. A city of at least 200,000 not impoverished 
souls would surely sufiport a railway of 120 miles. At any rate, to whatever 
extent support was afForded, to that extent the Government outlay (the maximum 
estimate of which is ten lakhs) would be reduced. 

Th on tlierc is the advantage Government would derive from having all its 
enormous stores for the Secunderabad troojis conveyed by rail from Bombay, 
instead of by cart from Madras. Gradually, too, we may expect that the salt now 
brought from the Coast, principally liy Bunjai'ees, will be carried by rail 

7, With regard to the political advantages of the Branch Line in question, 
it will enlighten and awaken the people, and remove the isolation in which they 
.stand to us. Situated as the Nizam’s (lominions are, in the very middle of our 
own territories, it is a matter of no slight moment to us that the Government 
should be moderately good ; that the higher classes should not be at the same 
time the most ignonint of bigots and the most degraded of sensualists ; that the 
lower should entertain at least a passive good-will towards us ; and I believe that 
a rail will bring about these advantages, and open the door to education and 
general inqu-overneut iu a way which no le.ss material means could effect. 

H. With regard to the best line for the proposed rail, let the general 
»|nestion.s be settled, and then, as Sir K. Temple says, there will be no difficulty 
about deciding the course which the Branch should take, and the best place for 
its junction with tlie Main Line. 1 was informed by an Engineer of high 
standing, who knew the country in a gpneral way, that he believed a much easier 
line might be found than that from Kuibnrga. 

D. Tile Nizam’s Gevernment will, I know, give the land and jurisdiction 
within the fences, as it has done on the Main Line. I believe, also that it would 
not persistently object to contributing a portion of the interest. I infer this from 
tlie manner in which Sular dung received au informal proposition from me to pay 
a portion of the subsidy which it was proposed at one time to grant to any 
Company undertaking the line in ijuestion, and also to the fact, that he expressed 
liimself willing to pay 5 per cent, on the capital proposed to be raised at Hyderabad 
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by a Company of bankers and others for the purpose of constructing this line. 
But their estimat^es were so unreliable, and their id(!as so outrageously crude, 
that I advised Salar Jung to have nothing to do with them, unless joined by honest 
and competent Europeans. But there must be nothing conditional in the proposal 
made to the Native Government on the subject of a contribution to the guarantee. 
Amounts and periods must be precisely fixed. The Nizam, his Minister, and his 
servants generally, entirely distrust our honesty in accounts, and no consideration 
would induce them to admit any opening by which the amount of demand could 
be varied by us. Probably, too, some slight concessions, more honorary than real, 
in regard to conveyance of mails and ti’oops, might be demanded. 

18/A October^ 1807. 

G. U. YULE. 

I entirely concur with Sir George Y^ule. 

22nd Octohar, 1S67. 

W. R. MANSFIELD. 

Minute by Hrs Excellency the Governor-Gknekal of India, on tlio proposed 

Railway to Hyderabad. 

The question of constructing a Railway to Hyderabad from the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, can hardly be looked upon in any other light than one of 
manner and time. 

2. There can be no doubt whatever that sneb a Railway would be very 
advantageous to Hyderabad, and the large ])opulat.ion of the neighbouring Military 
Stations of Secunderabad and Bolarurn ; benefical to the Nizam generally, and 
to that part of his territory in particular which lies along the proposed lino of 
the R.aihvay ; in a less degree, profitable to the British Government, in relation to 
the requirements and mobility of the large body of troops stationed near Hydera- 
bad ; and to some extent a source of profit to the Great Indian Peninsula Railwa}’, 
and of increased trade to Bombay. 

3. The length of the proposed line being about 120 miles, might be reckoned 
to be likely to cost millions sterling. The gross 5 per cent, interest upon this 
would be £G2,oOO yearly. The set-off from i-‘ecei]>ts could not be reckoned 
at a higher rate than £lo0 per mile per year for the first year, gradually rising 
after ten years from the opening to £500 per mile per year. Tliis would leave 
about £15,000 for the j)ayiuent on account of the guarantee in tlie first year after 
opening, with a gradual reduction to nothing after ten years. Besides this, there, 
w'ould be some outlay for the supervising Government Ofiicers, so that the charge 
on the Government might be put at about £50,000 to begin with ; and the period 
during which the interest would be a charge on the revenues of India must be 
prolonged somewhat to allow for the period of construction. 

4. Now, it has to be asked, — i.s there anything in all this which places this 
Railway in a more prominent position for early construction than (hher lines? 
And to tins question the distinct and decisive answer must he, — that there is 
nothing whatever so to do. 

5. It may safely be affirmed that quite the .same recommendations as have 
been urged in fiivour of the Railway to Hyderabad might, with perfectly equal 
fairness, be urged in favour of as many miles of Railway in twenty different places 
in India, to say the least. 

6. It is notorious that, at the present time, the Government has before it 
the claims of the projected Railways frori) Kotree to Lahore ; from I.ahorc to 
Pesbawur ; from Baroda to Delhi, to say nothing of the projects wdiich bavt; 
lately come forward for extensions in Southern India ; all of which have Ixm-ii 
pressed upon it on repi’esentations which, if they are to be judged by the force 
of the words in which they have been made, must be regarded as decidedly 
more worthy of attention than those put forth in behalf of the line to Hyderabad. 

7. And what is the position of the Government in relation to those other 
lines of Railway ? It is simply this, — that, on financial ground.'-', tlieir present 
construction cannot be recommended. Can it be alleged that the line to 
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liyderabatl comes forward under any different conditions ? I cannot see how this 
could be said of it, 

8, As I have had occasion to say lately in connexion with another discus- 
sion, the extension of Railways in India is essentially a matter dependent on 
financial considerations. If we have the money to spare, certainly let Railways 
be made. The first great question is, — have we the money ? At the present 
moment, there is only one answer possible to this cpiestion, namely, that so far 
from having an available surplus to apply to Railway extension, we have a deficit 
to make good, and probably a growing deficit. Until it can be shown that the 
money is available somehow, either by increased revenue, or reduced charge, I 
can only come to one conclusion on this subject, that the further e.xtension of 
Railways is not to be thought of. 

0. As is so commonly the case in respect to the demands made on the 
revenues of India, not one word ha.s been said by any one of the authorities, 
who press this matter on our attention, as to the source from which the charge 
that will bo caused is to be met. Thus it is that the Governraetit is led into the 
growing expenditure Avhich never ceases to keep pace with and outrun the expaii- 
.sion of the revenues. Such a course is little short of ruiuous. I regard it as 
the first nece.ssity of a wholesome financial system that no expenditure shall be 
permitted till it is distinctly seen that the funds can be provided. In the present 
case, under the present condition of the finances, I see no funds available. 

10. Rut even ■were funds so available, we then cninc to a second question, — 
how shall tliey be applied ? Is this the Railway of all others first to be made ? 
1 am not iri a po.sition to reply to this question in the affirmative. 

11. Referring again to the minute 1 lately wrote on these subjects, I would 
repeat that the Government of India is, in my opinion, not justified in taking up 
so great an operation as this of Railway extension in the sort of piece-meal way 
in which the present proposal in fact suggests. What has to be done should be 
gone about with a clear jjerception of what it is to be. The Government .should 
have before it a general idea of the reqjurements of the country, and sliould balance 
those against the means to meet those requirements. A scheme should be prepared 
for carrying out such lines of Railway as are admitted to be now of first importance 
in some defined order, as the money becomes available. The means of making a 
suitable sum available should, at the same time, be considered. Tins is the course 
1 have already recommeniled, and, in rny judgment, the present proposal should 
stand over until it can be taken up as part of a general plan for the further develop- 
ment of Indian Railways. 

12. J laving thus clispo-sed of the more general consideration.s Avhich seem to 
arise in relation to the present proposal, I shall proceed to make a few comments 
on some of its special features, to which I think attention should at once be given, 
so as to direct any future action into the course most suitable to the circumstances 
under whicli such a Railway would be constructed. 

Id. Tlic first matter Is, — that this Railway will be entirely in a foreign 
(State, and in .a State our relations with which are very delicate. Next, we must 
consider that the terminus will be at a great city, with large outlying stations near 
it, having in all a population said to be nearly 350,000 in number. Also that this 
city is the capital of a large and comparatively wealthy Native State, and therefore 
a great centre of consumption and expenditure. Further, tiiat the traffic on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway between Poona and Sholapoor is at the present 
time very light ; and that there is every, prospect of the local traffic on the greater 
part of the new line, which passes through a country not greatly different in 
character from the neighbouring districts passed through by the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railw'ay, being moderate also, 

14. Under these circumstances, it may be reasonably predicted that the most 
important traffic on the new Railway would be in the neighbourhood of Hyderabad 
itself. The tendency will be for passengers and consumable articles to seek the 
capital. The prospect of any important export trade to Bombay does not seem 
great. 
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15. If these views be correct, there will, in my opinion, be a greatly prepon- 
derating obligation to i)iace the chief management of tlie Kailway at ITydorabad 
amounting in fact to a necessity. Tt would be likely to lead to disagreeable 
complications and discussions if the management of the line were conducted at 
(3ombay under the Komhay Government. Questions must arise in relation to 
the Railway in which the Nizam’s Government will be directly concerned, and will 
fairly expect to be consulted, and to have their views considered and attended to. 
Therefore, the direction of affairs must be under the Resident at Hyderabad. 

16. This conclusion almost amounts in itself to saying that the Railway 

shall not be in the hands of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Gompauy. Rut 
on other gi’ounds I think it important that the Railway to Mydcral)ad, if carried 
out, should not be given to that Com[)any. The linos now in actual ])rogrcss, or 
completed, under tiie Great Indian Peninsula Company, are miles in length. 

The cross-lines in the I,)eccan, between the Jubbulpoor Rranch and tlie P<.)ona 
Branch, if carried out, Avill ad<l 150 rnile.s more, so that the whole system may bo 
expected to be 1,400 miles and more witliont the Hyderabad line. For all pur[)nse8, 
such an extent of Railway is already too much for a single C(nn|)any ; and, 11 it 
were po.ssible, a I’cdnction of its lines, rather than an addition to them, would, in 
my oi)inion, be desirable. 

17. And here the suggestion may be made whether, if a line, to lljulerabad 
were taken up by a separate Company, an arrangement might not conveniently 
be made by which the portions of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and of the 
Madras Railway which run through the Nizam’s territory, should be transferred 
to tlie new or Hyderabad Company. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway would 
thus lose about 120 miles of Railway, say, from near Kholajioor to Kaicliore. 
The Madras Railway would lose about 50 miles. A compensation might be given 
in both cases by some extension of the guarantee to other lines. The Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway might take the cross line above referred to. It is not likely 
tliat either Company would sei'ioii.sly object to such an arrangement, as the portions 
of the lines piaiposod to be transferred will, almost certainly, not nearly earn 
tlieir 5 per cent, to cover the guarantee for many years, 

18. Such an arrangement would yilaee the whole of the Railways in the 
Nizam’s country under the control of the Resident at Hyderabad, which would be 
an obvious advantage in many re.spects. The aggregate mileiige above referred 
to Avouhl be a little less than 300, — a length fjuite suitable for a separate charge. 
The junction, at some futnre period, of Hyderabad Avitb NagyAoor in the one 
direction, and the Madras Coa.st at Bezwad.x in the other, would still not involve 
an objectionably large system for sucli .a Company, whieli, under this contingency, 
would still not liave quite 800 miles of RailAvay. 

10. The necessity for placing a Railway to Hyderabad in tlie hands o( a 
separate Conii)any is, I think, further to he suyiportcd on the ground that it Avill, 
in this case, be of urgent importance to strengthen tlic Government control over 
the Company in the manner advocated in my minute already referia'd to, by 
requiring the Company to assent to the Government having a ])ower to dismiss the 
servants of the Company in a summary way, and remove them from tlie Nizam’s 
territory. Also, in this case, the appointment of all lndi:ui Olficers of the Com- 
])any made in England should be subject to the approval of the Secretary ol State. 
I attach great importance to this power being secured in resjiect to this Railway, 
should it be executed 

20. Having before us the history of the negotiations Avith Holkar hn' tlie 
construction of the Railway projected to Indore, I also desire to e.xprcss an 
opinion that the Railway Company in the present case should be absolutely i>re- 
vented frona h.aving any direct dealings Avith the Government of the Nizam in 
respect to the conditions under Avhich the line should be carried out. Tlie Railway 
Company should exclusively deal Avith the British Government, the latter being 
the sole party concerned in any convention Avith the Nizam. In no other Avay 
could we hope to avoid differences which might readily become of dangerous 
dimensions. 
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21. I further only have to refer to the terms which might reasonably be 
asked of the Nizam’s Government in respect of such a Railway. Supposing that 
the maximum charge for the guarantee were taken, as before estimated, at £50,000 
in the first year, it might be considered that, say, two-fifth.s of this, or £20,000, 
should be given by the British Government, and the remaining three-filths, or 
£30,000, by the Nizam. And generally, that the Nizam should find three-fifths 
of the needful outlay of the British Government which would be responsible for 
everything, except the provision of land, to the Company. 

22. It may be doubted whether the Nizam would assent to such an arrange- 
ment. Two possible plan.s for the solution of the financial difficulty suggest 
themselves to me, however, wliicli might be worthy of consideration : — ^ 

Isi.— That the Nizam should alloiv us to absorb a certain portion of the 
surplus revenues of the Berars virith this object, on which point 
1 am in communication with the Resident at Hyderabad. 

‘■2nd . — The Nizam’s territory being essentially dependent for its supply of 
salt upon the surrounding British Districts, possibly some agreement 
might be come to by which no salt should be admitted into the 
Nizam’s country, except by the Railway, either from Madras or 
Bombay, and that a special duty should be imposed to cover the Nizam’s 
share of the guarantee. IIow far this plan could be adopted, or if 
adopted, what its fiscal results might be, seems worthy of enquiry. 

23. The provision of land free, and the other stipulations as to British 
jurisdiction on the Railway, and so forth, would probably lead to no difliculties. 
But on these })oints, and as to the contribution towards the guaranteed interest, 
the Resident might be reijuested to ascertain what the disposition of the Nizam 
actually is. Till this is known, the real position of the question cannot be seen 
in respect to its tinancial aspect, which, after all, is that of most practical 
importance. 

Dated Sis/ October, 1867. JOHN LAWRENCE. 


From the Government of India, to the Secretary of State for India, No. 131, 

dated 6th December, 1867. 

Adverting to the correspondence noted in the margin, we have the honour to 

„ forward, for consideration by Her 

Secretary of State, No. i!8, dated 4lh April 18C4. A/I f' ^ f 

Froux ,/ „ ’ „ .8.3; „ :u«t May „ Majesty s Government, copy of a 

communication from the Resident at 
Hydorabad, on the exticdiency of connecting Hyderabad with the main line of 
Railw.ay from Bombay to Madras by mt'aus of a Branch from Kulburgti. 

2. vVe forward also copies of MiMute.s which have been recorded by us on 
the subjeef., from which it will be observed that our attention ha.s, in the first 
inst:ince, l>eca given to the consideration of the question, whether the importance 
ol this line is so great as to place it amongst the first for execution amongst the 
projcict.s wliieh have been brought forward. 

3 On this ))oint His E.xcellcncy the Governor General is of opinion that 
liothint; has Ixeen ;iddnced which places thi.s Railxvay in a more prominent position 
Icr early construction, either on [xolitical, commercial, or financial considerations, 
tiian the projected liiic.s from Kotree to Mooltan, from Lahore to I’e.shawiir, from 
Barodii to Delhi, or the jirojoets wliich have lately come forward or extensions in 
Southern India, all of which have been pressed upon the attention of the 
Government of linlia on repri-sen tat, ions which must, Hi.s Excellency considers, be 
regarded as more worthy of attention than those put forth in behalf of the line to 
Hyderabad. 


4 - His Excellency Is further of opinion that the Government of India is 
not justified in taking up so great an operation as this of Railway extension on a 
consideration ol individnal projects only'. The Government should have before 
it a general idea of the requirements of the country, and .should balance these 
against the means to meet those requirements. A scheme should be prepared for 
carrying out such lines of Railway U3 are presented for construction in some 
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defined order as money becomes available. The nieans of making a suitable sura 
available should at the same time be considered. His Excellency is therefore of 
opinion that the present proposal should stand over until it can be taken up as a 
part of a general plan for the further development of Indian Railways. 

5. The above view of the case is concurred in by our colleague, Mr. Massey. 

6. The Hon’ble Mr. Taylor and Sir George Y ule are, on the contrary, of 
opinion '^hat the construction of this line should be immediately carried out by 
the concession of a guarantee : and this view is concurred in by His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief. Mr. Taylor states that, having regard to the political 
and military aspect of the question, there can be no room for doubt that the 
Branch to Hyderabad ought to be placed amongst the first for execution of all the 
projects that have been brought forward. While fully recognizing also the 
expediency of deferring all new Railway projects until those in course of 
construction are in a fair way to completion, he maintains that this Branch to 
Hyderabad is part and parcel of our present system, contemplated as a necessity 
from the very first, and without which the Trunk line connecting the two Southern 
Presidencies would be incomplete. 

7. Our colleague Sir H. M. Durand is also in favour of this line being 
executed as soon as practicable. 

8. For further details relating to the project, and the agency to be employed 
in its construction, we beg to refer you to the Minutes and letter accom[)anying. 

From the Secretary of State for India, to the Government of India, No. 11, dated 

8th February, 18G8. 

In reply to your Excellency’s Despatch of the (ith December last. No. 131, 
relative to a proposal to connect Hyderabad with the main line of Railway 
between Madras and Bombay, it will be sufficient for the present to refer you to 
ray .Despatch No. 3 of the IGth January 1868. The merits of the proposed 
Branch to Hyderabad will necessarily receive their due share of attention while 
the general subject of Railway extension in India, on which I have requested to be 
furnished with the views of your Government, is under consideration. 


From “ Further Papers relating to the Extension of Railway Communication in 

India,” Vol. HI., pp. 151 to 1G9. 

From Major G. Prick, Secretary to the Resident at Hyderabad, in the P. W. 

Department, to Secretary to the Government of India, P. W. Department, 

No. 116, dated Dth Se})tember, 1867. 

I have the honour, under instructions from the Resident, to submit, for the 
consideration and orders of the Government of India, copy of a letter received from 
the Commissioner, Hyderabad Assigned Districts, regarding the feasibility and 
advantages of cornstructing a branch line of Railway between Budneira and the 
large commercial town of Oomrawuttce, situated 5^rd miles to the north of that 
Station on the Great Indian Pauinsula Railway. 

2. From the statistical information furnished by the Deputy Commissioner on 
this subject, and the many obvious advantages that must result in taking the 
rail to the very centre of trade in East Berar, and at no immoderate cost, there 
can be but little doubt the Resident considers that the execution of this under- 


taking would tend greatly to the pros- 

« Letter from Doniity Commissioner, Oomra- „f *1,0 and lie likelv to 

wnttee District, No. 1.3, dated 8Ui May 18G7. pent). Ol tlu, IlOV inu,, AlUi Oe UKCiy to 

Letter from Commissioiioi, Uor.ar, No. 4.H7, dated prove a rciniinorati VC investment to the 

14th May 180/. shareholders. In corroboration of this 

Letter from Deputy Connnirtsionei, No. 197, aated . . , t . i i -j. aI 

23rd July 1867. with five euclosnres. Opinion, I am directed to submit the 

Letter from Deputy CornniiasioiiiT. No. 220 , dated accotnpanving extracts* of the several 
13th Auguat 1807. with two euclosuree. ,, “ ,i'- • . , u',..,* 

^ Reports on this important subject, receiv- 

ed through the Officiating Comnussioner, who is himself favourably inclined 
towards the scheme, and anxious to sec it carried out, 

3. It may be necessary to mention regarding tiie alternative scheme of a 
tramivay which was proposed at one time between Budneira and Oomrawuttee, 


8 m 
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that whilst the cost according to the Contractors’ estimate would be greater than that 
of a Railway, it would be attended with all the disadvantages consequent on not 
being an integral part of the Railway system, and prevent goods being booked 
through to jiornbay. As remarked by the Deputy Commissioner, a Railway 
wotdd be infinitely preferable to “ the best tram with naiTow gauge and light 
I'ails that ever was constructed, for the latter would not obviate the inconvenience 
of shifting the traffic to tlie Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company’s line at 
Budneira, and vice versd.” 

4. The estimated cost, I am to add, of the proposed Railway is Rs. 2,50,000, 
half of which, it is said, would be subscribed by Messrs. Glover .and Co. of Bombay, 
who are also prepared to take up the contract, and about Rs. 80,000 V)y the 
Oomrawuttee people, leaving about Rs 70,000 to be provided by Government. 
Much W’ould depend of course on the capita] and ability of Messrs. Glover and Co. 
The Resident is not personally acquainted with that Firm, but they seem to be 
I’egarded as competent by the Local Authorities. 

.a. When the line is completed, .aiTangerncnts could be made, it is under- 
stood, with the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company for the use of their 
rolling-stock, engine, c.arriagc, «&c., CO per cent, of the profits being paid to the 
Coni{)any for working the line. To secure the cordial co-operation of the Great 
Indian i’eninsula Railway Company would be of great importance. 

C. Lastl)’, I am directed to enquire, should the scheme be favourably 
entertained, wliat sort of concessions Government would be inclined to give 
toward.s promoting this veiy desirable undertaking. The Resident is not sure 
that Government is prepared to subscribe any ])art of the capital required to 
supplement whatever may be obtained from other sources for making uj) the 
total of the estimate aliove-rnentioned. Jf the Besident were authorized to 
utuiouncc that Government are prepared to grant such concessions, no arrangement 
would, of course, take effect till all the necessary preliminaries and details on the 
part of the Contractors and others concerned had been satisffictorily settled. 

From A. C. Lyat.t., Esq., Officiating Commissioner, Hyderabad Assigned Districts, 

to Secretary to Resident at I fyderabad, in the P. W. De[)artment, No. 953, 

dated 20th August, 18(57. 

In reply to your letter No. 486 of the 24th April 1867, 1 have now the 
honour to forward all the original correspondence on the question of making a 
Railw.ay or tramway between Budneira and Oomrawuttee and between Khamgaum 
and .JuUurn. The Deputy Commissioners of Oomrawuttee and Akola have taken 
great pains to collect a quantity of information bearing upon these scborne.s, and 
I think that the data now furnished will enable the Resident to decide upon the 
course which should be taken by the Government. 

2. ’I’hc jiroject of a Railway between Khamgatnn and Jullura must, I fear, 
b(! for the present laid aside ; a tramway from Budneira to Oomrawuttee seems 
very practicable, but Captain Bell is anxious to promote a branch rail-road, and 
this would be far preferable if possible. 

3. Of course such a line as this will oidy be promoted by the Government, 
or by private [uusons, on the assumption that it will yield a profit. Now it seems 
to be generally believed by qualified judges that the rail-road to Oomrawuttee will 
])ay, and if Gov’ermueiit is satisfied on this point, I presume that any reasonable 
aid will be afforded to the promoter.^. 

4. 1 understand from (Captain liell.that the Firm of Messrs. Wells, Glover and 
Co. will subscril)o half the capital (estimated at Rs. 2,50,000), and will take the con- 
tract ; also that the Oomrawuttee people will take shares for about Rs. 80,000 more. 

5. For the remaining balance of capital required, whatever it may be, a 
subsid3’’ from Government is asked by the promoters. Captain Bell suggests a 
guarantee of !) per cent, on a/i the money invested, and it has also been proposed 
that (lie Local Funds should buy sliares. 

6. I certainly agree with M.'ijor Cadell that the Local Funds must not buy 
shares, — the Committees would be involving themselves in transactions which they 
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conW not manage. Whether Government would give a subsidy is a question on 
which I know nothing, but I do not imagine that a 5 per cent, guarantee would 
be ever given on all the cafutal, thougli such a guarantee would produ<*c the 
money soeedily enough. It is possible, however, that, the Government might he 
dis|>osed to aid the project by a subsidy of, or guarantee ot interest on, a certain 
8ti|)ulated proportionate part of the whole capital, t)rovidod that the remainder 
were 8ubscriV)ed by the public. For, according to Captain Bell’s calculation, the 
amount Required from Government would not exceed Us. 70,000. Tlie interest 
on this sum might be secured on the Local Funds for a term of years ; it is 
probable that tlie Oomrawnttee Bankers would advance the money on such security. 

Extract from a letter from Captain J. Bpll, Deputy Cotnmissiuner of Oomru- 

wuttee District, to (Commissioner of B rar, No. 113, dated 8th May, 18(>7. 

I have the honour t‘> acknowledge the receipt <»f your Memorandum No. 400. 
dated 3rd instant, with its accompaniment, from the Secretary to the Resident, 
in the Public Works Department. 

2. No steps have been taken oflieially in the matter of a tramway between 
Budneira and Oomrawnttee. In course of conversation with afi influential banker 
of Oomrawuttee, Jumnadass, Ai ent for the Firm of Poornmmul aiid Co., the 
advisability of a tramway between the two places w^ts mooted. Jnmnadass 
appeared to think it could be v(u'V easily and (!hea[)ly ma<le at a cost of about a hdvh 
of Rupees, if GovernmeTit would allow the tram to be laid on the |)resent Depart- 
ment of Pul)Iic Works' road. I mentioned this in conversativ>n with Major 
Nernbhanl, and went over the road. My opinion on the subject was that the 
road, in its present state, was nn'<uitahlc, uuinv of tlie bridges, instead ot cross- 
ing the nullahs in a liiui with the road, were Iniilt per()eridicidar to rhe streams, 
and consequent Iv crooked in regaid to the n^ad, the obj* ct apparently being to 
avoid skew-bridges. Again, many of the gradients appeared to my unpractised 
eye too steep, and finally tin* road was vtow tortuous. 

3. About the same time I saw Major Ker, of the Mofussil Cottou Ginning 
Co., Messrs, Nicol and (Jo., to whom I mentioned the subject.. lie said that 
plans and estimates for a l»ranch Railway had been prepared and existed in B«>mhay; 
that the estimated cost ot the line for alxuit (J miles was 2i- lakhs of Rupees ;that, 
if the people of Oomrawnttee would snhscr he half tlie capital, and (b)verninen!. 
would grant the land r(‘quired, Messrs. Nicol and (Jo. would sui)])ly the other halt 
of the capital, and would arrange with the Great Indian Ueninsula Railway 
Oompanj^ for the use ot their rolling-stock, engines, cai riagCv^, &c. 

4. After talking the whole subject over with Major Nmnhhard, with whom 
I was encamped for some time, he allowed that rny objection to the tramway, 
with tlic possibility of getting a Railway, were valid, and that if tiie Itailway C(>nld 
be constructed, it was far preferable to the tram. 

5. It ccrtamlv wnnld bean immense advantage to have a lino of Railway 
betweiMi Budneira and O nnrawnttee. I was invited to at.tfmd a mooting of the 
towns-people to confer with the Agent for Messrs. Nicol and Co. n|)()n the subject, 
I attended the nieeting, but nothing was decid-d iijion. Fooph^ agreed ro take n[) 
shares of Rs. 500 each to the extent of Rs. (>0,000 or Rs. TO.OoO, provided that 
Messrs. Nicol and Co. laid before tliem a prospectus, showing the estimated cost 
of the line, as well as the cost of working it, and the proViahle receipts, &c. 
Nothing more has been done, though I believe hopes wore entertained that .a line 
would eventually bo constructed. The present tightness in the money-marker at 
Bombay, as well as the late fall of [)rices in cotton, may again defer the construe' 
tion of this line, but that it will be made some day, I Icel pretty sure. 

C. I may mention here that I am eredil)!}^ informed tint the Cotton 
Ginning Company at Oomrawnttee have ties year ch^aretl, after [)ayittgall expenses, 
a lakh of Rupees for ginning cotton. All this cotton found its way to Budneira 
on camels or carts. Again, I am informed that one European merchant cleared 
Rs. 30,000 as commission only on purchases he made in Oomrawnttee for Ihunbay 
merchants. In addition to this, we must remember, to understand what the cotton 
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of Oomrawuttee really is, that there are a large number of Native purchasers 
in cotton. 


Jn rny opinion cither the Railway must be brought to Oomrawuttee, or 
else Oomrawuttee must be de[)orte^l to Rudneira and to the Railway. The 
former appears to me to be the most likely, for, people will scarcely care to leave 
vabiable li.)uses, such as belong to the merchants of Otunrawuttee, to build new 
houses and godowns at Budneira. The mone}' required for this would be better 
expended, and I suspect would yield a better return, in purchasing shares in a 
branch line of Railway between tlie two places. 

7, 1 have one more point to subnut for consijleration, and that is whether 

a suirj of money ujight not advantageously be t.iken from the accumulations of* 
tofiuer years in the 1 own hunds of the whole l^rovince of Berar, and invested in 
a branch line t)f Railway between Jiudneirajuid Oomrawuttee. Say that Rs. (>0,000 
wei'e tiuih invested, each l)istrict would receive its irjcoine -in proportion to the 
arnotmt invested from its Ijocal hurids. 1 believe if Natives saw us embark in 
the scheme, they would readily make up the sum required to induce Messrs. 
Nicol and Co. to provide tlie balance. 


H. In conclnsion, I woiild observe tliat, by Iniving a Railway worked bv 
the (neat Indian Peninsula Railway (Jtunpauy, the trucks laden at Oomrawuttee 
would be conveyed unt uiched to Bombay, aud the third objection to a traniwa\' 
wimld be entirely obviated. 


tiorn Major \\ . (_,adkll, Cornmissiotier of B(;rar, to Secrctarv" to Resident at 
Hyderabad, in the P. W. Departnnmt, No. 43t), dated 14th May, 18(57. 

I Ijuve the honour to forward tint Di puty V^ommissioner’s Report regarding a 
tramway from liudneira to Oomrawuttee 

I (piito agree with him in thinking that, as the present road is not 
siiitai)Je for a tramway, it would be better to have a Railwav. 

I am not of the Deputy (Jommissioner\s opinion that the Local Funds 
should buy Railway sliares, but 1 think that a guarantee of 5 per cent, on th(‘ 
necessarv iiiij^lir. very safely l)e «>ranted on the revenue of Herar. 

4. 1 lie line vvouM, I have no doubt, pay ; but vvitliout a guarantee, 1 doubt 

wbetlier the capital could be raised. 


Extract from a letter Iroin the l)e|)uty (.'oinmissioner, Oomrawuttee District, to 
tlie Cominissiouer of Berar, No. 197, dated 2:ird July, 1867. 

I have the honour to acknowbidge the receipt of your Memorandum No. 492, 
dated 29ih May last, with it.s accompaniment, and mih reference thereto, enclose 
copies of letters which have been addressed to Captain Foord by Messrs. Nicol and 
Co., and wdiich were forwarded to me by Major Ker, in reply to my letter to liim 
on the subject ot a Branch Railway between Oomruwuttee and Budneira. 


S. From all I can learn here, tlie people of Khangaum decline to subscribe 
anything towards the projei’t. The merchants of ( lornniwuttee will, 1 believe 
snlmeril.o from Bs. 7(),0()o to Rs. 80.000 for a hraneb line between this and 
budneira, but will have iiothing to say to the Khangaum Branch. 

4. As regards the proposal to a line between Oomrawuttee and Budneira, 
the case, provided the Government subsidy of Rs. 1,000 per mile per annum for 
LO } 0ars is graute i aud cupiuilized in the maimer suggested by Messrs. Nicol and 
f-o., will stand as follows : — 


Capital requirofi 

Govcruiitc'iii subsidy CttpUaiiml 


Rs, 

2,50,000 

74.772 


Balance to be BubscTibcd...... 1,75,228 

i»f which possibly the [leople of Oomrawuttee would furnish one-half, leaving the 
balance to be tnade up by Mr. Glover, of the Firm of Messrs. Wells, Glover 
and Lo., and winch that gentleman agrees to do. 

s IH 
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5. From what I fiave lately heard, I a»n iu)t at all certain that the plan of 
grautioix a siihsidx- wonhl he the h* st, I believe myself that a simple g\iarantee 
of 5 per cent, on the capita! subscribed \v<uiid induce capitalists both in Oornra- 
wuttee, liornbay and elsewliere, to invest oil t!ie money that is required for tlie 
umlertakiiiLT. The tenure on which we hold the Assigned Districts may nossiidy 
prevent this guarantee being given ; and if so, the subsidy might be found ti’-st 
from the revenues of thi^ -ojintry as a loan to the liocal Funds to be repaid from 
those fiiruls ; the rnoneN so suidv to be considered as an investment in tlie manner 
proposed in my letter No. 113 of 8rh May last, para. 7. 

(3. There is a vast diffcreinre between the towns ofOomrawuttee and Khamgaum, 
The latter is a greater cotton mart, and, during the season of cotton »leabng, more 
money changes hands on this a 'cnint than in Oomrawiittee, btit when this season 
is over, two-tliirds of ilic Dookans are deserted and closed till the next cotton 
season agrdn brings the I>oml)av merchants to lierar. 

7. Ooini-awuttce, ou the other hand, is always carrying on a large trade with 
all the l)Jizaars in Her »r, and large hill traiisaciions are continually going on, 
while the numher of cotton mei‘chaiits who come for the season as mere birds 
of passage as it were, is far less than at Ivhamgaum, the cotton merchants of 
Oomrawnttee being c hiefly residents of the phme. 

8. As yon aie aware. Oomrawnttee has hitherto been the great emporium 
of trade, not onfv for all Mer-ar, but for Candeish, Nagjtoor, and other plac>es. 
Th(‘ Railway has in a measure altered this, but at present not to the extent whicdi 
might liave heim ex|)ecred. D 'ubtless. however, when traders in other Provinces 
find out thc^ advantages, #'liich tliev will n“t be slow to learn, of dealing direct 
with marts such as ITnnbay, Nagpoor, and others, the present system of dealing 
with Oomrawnttee must almost, if not entirely, cease. 

Siill Oom?*awutf (M» ninst, I am confident, coiitinne to be an emporium wbonce 
the retpurements all iJ^u’ar and liaitool must be supjilied. 

9. For these reasons, then, and considering tliat there is a Civil Station at 
Oomrawnttee, -ts wndl as a Military Station ab'eady, and a CJivil '^tati(Ui in prospevit 
at Klliclipoor, I think, if (Tiverinncnt is jtropared to countenance the scheme, that 
it Would be l»eLter to try first the line between Oomra-wnttee and Budneira than 
the one between Kliamgaum and Sheogaon, if it is considered unadvisaltle to make 
both lines at one and the same time. 

Dh In conclusion, I have a few remarks to tnake upon the estitnated 
revenue to be obtained on the Oomrawnttee branch line. I considered the 
(juantity of c.otton shown as received from Oomrawnttee, and despatched from 
Budneira, to be very much over-stated in Messrs. Nicol and Co.'s letters to Captain 
Foord. 

11. I have had the advantage of almost daily personal communication for 
some time with members of European Firms at this {)Uice, and lliere can be no 
doubt whatever that 73,990 candies of cotton have never passed through 
Oomi'awuttee to Budneira. I wrote on this subject to Messrs. Nicol and Co., and 
append co|)y of letter No. 1441, dated 11th July 18(37, from Major Ker. The figures 
given therein show the number of bales which have been sent this season from 
Budneira, and I confess I am puzzled by them. The Cotton Commissioners' 
Re turns, whicli appeared from time to time in tlie Itmes of India^ showed that 
only something over a lakh of bales left the Budneira Yard this season, and rather 
more tlian two lakhs left the Sheogaon Yard. 

12. From what I can learn from the merchants, Native and European, at this 
place, I believe not more than 6o,000 bales left and passed through Oomrawnttee 
from the north for Budneira this last season. This repre.sents about 20,000 candies. 

13. As evidently the Kail way Authorities and I are at an issue on this 
sulyect of the traffic l>etween Oomrawnttee and Budneira, 1 have tried to obtain 
statistics of exports during the past season, and the result is shown in Appendices 
A and B to tliis Report. The information has been olitained first from the 
merchants, and then checked by enquiries made of the Brokers, and I believe is 
rather under than over the mark. 
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14. T Jiave used every precaution that T can think ('fto prevent the estimated 
receipts beiiijj over stated. The estimated value of piece-jio'>ds stored in 
Oomrawuttee for retail sale, and dispersion over lie’*ar and i daces within His 
Hif^hness the Nizam’s <lomiiiious, aswella.sin Di.stricts north 'A Bcrar, is said to be 
25 lakhs of Rupees .annually. Tliis may anpear enormous, hut it i.s capable of 
explanation, for a rnernlter of a European Firm here informs me that in no other 
town, villatre, or bazaar in Berar is .any whole.sale bu.sines.s in piece-goods done 
save in Oomrawuttee. 

15. Bv the estimate.s which I now submit, the revenue to b'> expected from 
the traffic between Oomrawuttee and Bud' eira is b’s, 50.43(1 per annum. 
Wc may safely reckon that it will not be less than Rs. G<t,OUO if we take into 
consideration the fact that cotton from the Ohandoor Bazaar near Klliclipoor, 
Burroor, atid other pla'-es north of Oomrawuttee, wliich i.s now conveyed to 
Budneira, will be brought here. The result will be as foil >w.s ; — 


Capital inv' sted - 2,-00 000 


GfOftH r'*Ji]i*-od - •• G ,000 

Cost of &(?., 15 pi r 4 (‘iit 0,000 

()0 p«r p»i<t to Gf-nt Inlittii Kailwuv 

Ot'i* pufiv for working traffic, &c., on grosH ro cnu of 
Ks. 60.000 36,000 


Ttttal 45.000 

balance 15,000 

or jutst 6 per cent, on the capital subscribed by sharehoM(*rs. 

16. I am (|uire satisfied in my own mi*id that th.e line, if made, wijl pay 
well ; and J believe it'sofne sp scheme is laid before the trierc'U)tiIe comminuty 
of Oomrawuttee, that the amount required will be f4>rthcominii^. especially if it is 
found that the scheme is countenance i in anv way by the Government, i feel 
that tlio w1h)1(‘ fntnro of this at present pros|)eroii8 mercantile city d(‘p(*fjdH up n its 
heinj^ connected with Budneira and the main Tuie bv a branch line ami tele<xrq)h, and 
I do earnestly hone tliat lTi'.;her authority will irive every siip[>ort to tlie scheme. 

17. I ouij^ht to state that tlie General IValHc Manairi^r^ Mr. Knox, a^'d the 
District Ti-aflic Manatrer, have lioth viu’y kindly aprreed, the former to furnish mo 
with, and the latter to allow me to olitain, all particulars rela’inoj to the traffic 
between Oomrawuttee and Budneira between Jnae 1866 and June 1867. I feel 
so satisfied that my present estimates are Ixdow the mark, that 1 have thought it 
better to .send on this report withont further delay, ddie leturns from the traffic 
Managers shall be forwarded as soon as they are received. 

18. The advantages of ha\’in!i^ the line constructed and open before the 
ensuing cotton season are so manifest, that it is needless for me to remark upon 
tliem, btit I would urge that if the scheme is cortsidt‘red at nil feasihle, that no 
time shffuhl he lost in ]>ushing on the work with the utuu^st vigoT. Mr. Glover, 
from all I here, is himself very keen upon the subject He agrees tn furnish half 
the capital, and to umlcrtake the contract. Messrs. VVelhs ami Glover have already 
earned a name in Bomltay for the rapidity atid ])unctuality with which they 
complete their contracts. There are no cngin(‘er*iiig difriculties betworui 
Oomrawuttee and Budneira, so that I am unable to see why, if the scheme is to he 
undertaken at all, the line shonld not be com|)letcd before March or Aprd. next 
in ti?ri(? for tlie conveyance of the cotton after it has been *';inued, and pressed at 
the different [>resses which have been established hero. 

From H. Maxwkll, K'^q., to tlio Executive Engineer, Akola, dated 7th May, 1^67. 

Referring to the conversation I liad witli you in Bombay, I now hand you 
rough estimate of the C(»st of constructing Branch Railways from Kliamgaum to 
Jullum, and from Oomrawirtee to Budneira, I have already handed you the 
surveys of those lines made in 1865 fur the Western India Branch Company, and 
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rejrret tKat I am unable to hand you detailed estimates of cost. The approximate 
estimates are, however, as follows : — 

The Khamgaum and Jullurn line at 3.V lakhs, and the Oomrawiittce and 
Budneira line at 2i lakhs. 

Yesterday, j\Iajor Ker and I called on General Rivers, and wore fortunalo 
enough to find Mr. Knox, the TralKc Manager, and Mr. Uushton with him. 
General Rivers stated verj^ deciderlly that the Railway ( lomicmy would not mak^- 
the new branches, but they would work them, when made, at "about GO per cent, 
of the revenue,' 

I am not sufficiently well acfpjainted with the details of traffic on the roads 
from Khamgaum and OoinrawutttK! to tlie Railway Station to make a eonipleie 
statement of the probable amount of revenue to he made or> the projmsed Uue<. but, 
taking merely the returns of cotton deH|)aclu>d from the stations last year, and tlu- 
(tart-hire paid for conveying this cotton from the markets of Kltamgauin and 
Oomrawnttee to the Railway as the estimated revenue, tlu^re is <piite snllicient 

evidence to prove that these Branch Railways would be remunerative. 

^ ^ 


EBtimalecl coat of Railway from Oomrawnttee to Butlneira 2,r)(),(H)() 

Six per rent, on tin's amount for interest.,, In. 000 

Depreciation and tear ami wear, pay loptT cent ii7,r>00 

Itailwny Company’s rli«ru:e Utv workinj^^ tlie line, GO per <(M»t. on llio 
Imllock cart-liiro of 7.‘> 290 candies of cotton dePi)atche<l from Bnthieira 
in 1805 GG, at Uh. 2 per candy, K*'. 1,47,981,, 88,788 

Total...... 1,41.288 


The KhaTrij^nuin line doe.s not compare so favourably as tlio OoinrawutToe 
line. Tn tfieso statements I have not inclinled the return traffic, not loiving any 
satisfactory data on which to form an estimate. 


From Messrs. W. Nicol and Co., to the Kxf'cutive Fngineer, Akola, dated 

11th June, 18(57. 

Since wrltinjr you on 7th iMay, we have received furtlior information on the 
subject of Jjraneh Jiailways in l>erar. 

itr. Iluddlestoiie informs us tliat the Native merchants in Oomrawnttee and 
Kliamgaum are prepared to subscrUie half the ca[)iial for tlie eonstrnction of the 
line from these cotton markets to the main line of tlie (Jreat Indian I’eninsula 
llailway, Mr. Glover, of Messrs. Wells and Glover, has come Ibrward with the 
proposal that he is prejiared to provide the remainder (d tlu* capital, and to eontraet 
for tlie Const niei.ion of both lines. It will be necessary, therelore, to aj)j>ly tu 
(lovenirmmt for a u^uaranteed interest of o per cent on the capital reijuiriMl. 

We would now that an application should b(‘ made to Govei-nment 

to have the lii]e constructed in terms witli, and under tint conditions laid down in 
Act NXn. of l(S(h‘5, and to solicit a subsidy from Government of Its. 1,0(10 p^a* 
mile per annum lor 20 \'ears towards the cost ol constructib)!). As it would be 
of much consequence to obtain this (xovernment subsidy ea[>italized, so that the 
Company luight avail of it for the immediate prosecution of the w<»rks, atid thus 
ICvSsen the amount of capital to be raised among the sharefiolders, we would suggest 
that, in making the application to Goverument in terms of Act XXII., tlie 
Company should rerjuest that the capitalized amount of the subsidy sliould lie granted 
by Government at once, in place of making an annual payment tor 20 years. 

J'he amount of subsidy of Rs. 1,000 ])(h* mile [e/r annum for 20 years, treated 
a.s a 5 per cent, annuity, would give a capital sum ot Hs. 12,4(52. 

Ill making the estimate of the cost of the lines, we treat the subsidy in this 
manner ; we might request Government to pay us the subsiriy in full, 

Rs. 20,000 per mile, but, in the meantime, we consider it better to make up the 
estimates at the lower figure. 

Since the writer’s original hurried estimate of the cost of construction and 
working expenses of these lines wa.s made, we have had the benefit of Mr. Glover’s 
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j>riiciJcal khowledi^c aiul experience, and can now lay before you the amended 
(.‘stiinatcs M'it.li inure confidence aa to their beit^g correct. Tlie lines would be 
sinirle and laid with permanent-way similar to that in use on the main line, rzc., 
hN lbs. rails laid in iron-pot sleepers. 

We liMve received no liirfher statistics of traffic, and can only base our 
calcirlations on the (quantity of cotton despatched from the various Railway 
Stiitions without any reference to return-traffic, nor have we any reliable data on 
which to estimate the revenue to be derived from passenti^er traffic. In our former 
i'stimatc we included, amongst the annual ex])enses, G per cent, interest, and 15 
percent, on the capital, for depreciation of proi)erty and tear and wear ; in the 
amended estimates wo shall nut include tlie <> per cent, interest. Mr. Glover is ot 
uj)iniun thfit 15 per cent, for de])reciation is excessive, the ij^reatcr portion of tlie 
ca[)ital heine: expended in permanent- way, wliich he states will last for 12 or 15 
years in place of 7 as we estimate ; we consider it better, bi\vever, to adhere to this 
percentage in our calculations. 

cost e/’ G miles of Raihrau from Oonwin^uttee to Bndncira, 

Hr. 

(-YniFlruction and ponnanent-way 2 50.000 

Afijonntof ( lovcrriinerii anhsidy ot Uh. 1,000 por iiOIb por anniiin capitalized ... 7-1.772 

Anjoiint to bo hubhcribed by Company 1,75,22S 

Kstima ted ret'^rn ne, 

Qii.nrilily of cotOai aniinally convoyed in l>nllo( k-earts from Oomrawnttec to 
ibnlneiia Station is 7.‘ta!M) (Mndien, for wliich llio avfrajj:o rate of carriage 

n ay Ixi taken at Ks. 2 t)(!r carnly, tbiiH Tiink’ii.g a j^ross roviMino of 1,47,980 

<kist cl' working^ Railway, 15 percent, (b'precial imi of pronerlv 2r),;>8d 

Sixty per cent, to l)o jiaid to (Ireat Indian Renin.siibi llailway Company for 

working traffic, gioss revenue of Rs. 1,47,980 88,788 

1,15,171 

f.eaviiig a balance of 112,809 

iVo* the ]>n vm(‘nt of di\ idend.^, S:c, 

'riiere is in.) ollowanQc mtide for cluiryes of mamitxeniont Miid local taxes. Ihc 
iorm(?r will 1)0 trifiiir<;\ and we shall feel ublig*cd V)y your informing us Avhat the 
latter will probably amoiint to. 

We are not aware whether Act XXJl. of 1X05 ap])lies to Berar, but should it 
not do so, Ave liave little doubt tluit 8ir Richard ffemplo could ol)tain the sanclion 
of Government to snpjtly funds in similar manner. We shall feel obliged by your 
laying tlie matter before Sir Ricliai’d, and on receiving from you assurances of Ids 
Mipport, and tlie information wlnitlier we can proceed uneler Act XXII. of ISGo, 
we sliall make tlie iKu^essarA' application. 

We have not included the cost of telegraph lines, but the amount is too small 
to materially affect our estimate. 

Bor your information, we beg to hand you copy of a Resolution of the 
Bombay Government, (fic'c /jaf/o 51) ()f Jieprini XI VoL 11-)^ regarding an 
application of Mr. Tfiomas N. Bnlkley, for a subsidy towards constructing a Railway 
from Neriad to Ku[)perwimj in Guzerat. 

iVom Majou T. Ki:r, General Manager, Mofussil Press and Ginning Co., Ld-, 

to Deputy Commissioner of Ooinrawuttee, No. 1441, dated 11th July, 18G7. 

Y our letter No. oln of the 1st instant came duly to hand, and I at once 
comrnunicatcMl with tlie General Traffic Manager, Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
relative to tlie (juantity of cotton sent down from Budneira this season. 1 have 
only this moment receiAa^l his reply, altliough I have rejieatedly asked for one in 
the interval. He says that 1,107,747 bales have been sent down this season from 
Budneira. Jri l(SG5-G() there Avere 75,!)90 candies sent. 1 think you will find, 
on encpiiry, that the greater jiart of that sent forward this season has passed 
through the OomraAvuttec market, hut 1 am incliiied to agree with you that the 
‘piantity has been inucli over-stated. We arc guided by the Railway return. 
No traffic of any other kind Avas, however, taken into consideration, and there can 
be no doubt that the establisliment of a branch line to Oornrawuttee will tend to 
increase the cotton market there. 
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Appendix A. 


Statement showing hire realized for conveyance of Merchandize, &c., from 
Budneira to Oomrawuttee, and vice versd^ during seiiHon 18()(I-G7. 




The quantity of 

Coat of car- 

Coat of car- 



No. 

Particulars of Goods 
and Passengers. 

goods conveyed 
to and from 
Budneira, from 
and to 

Oomrawuttee. 

1 riago from 

1 Budneira 
to Ooinra- 

riago from 
Ooinra- 
wufcteo to 

Total cost of 
carriage. 

Rem AUKS. 



wutteo 

Budneira. 






Ms. 

liS. 

Jls. 


1 

Cotton 

OoO loads ... 


26,000 

25,000 

(1 It is bUievpd that nhout 


Clotli (piece-goods) 


6,218 

10,000 loHfl.s of rolton weiglifd 
af. Chaiuioor and Hurroor I uka 
pass l) 5 » ()omr*wu t Joe to Hud- 


200 

2 

d,8lh) guthas 

6,018 

neirn ; tbev will not be tjikcn 





on if the h/iilwrty is ofioucd to 
OoiiimwuUrc from Budneira, 



:i 

Kirana and Salt ... 

55,700 

14,125 

... 

M,126 

and thus I-s. .'>,000 would he 
reali'/cd in addition to the 
Us. 

4 

Glass-heads 

4,:!00 

843;? 

... 

HVSi 

(-.) It is computed that <m 






an uvcraijje six earls run daily 
between Budneira and Ooinra- 


r. 

Bardana (empty 

2,000 bundles 

1.250 

... 

1,260 

wuttee eonveyinfi four persons 
eaeh. 'riiehire. paid is 1 annas fi 


hags, gunny, &c.) 

i 




head, and a eart ^'oing and 
e<Mnin;,C earns Us. 2 h day, wliich 
for six earls is Ks. 12 per diem, 


<; 

Grain 


1,000 

4,000 

6,000 

or U<. hdoO. '1 his, however, is 
also within the mark. 






7 

Passengers 


2,600 

2,600 

6,000 









Grand Total 

... 

... 

... 

6(»,4>hr'i* 



Aimvendix B. 


Statement .showing the number of wliolesale j\Ierchants in the difterent articles of 
Merchandize witli the amount pnid as carriagcdiire between Budneira and 
Oomrawuttee, during season 18G()-('7, 


No. 

i 

Particul.ara of 
Goody. 

Number of 
wholesale 
Merchants 
in each kind 
of goods. 

3\)tal cost of 
carriage from 
Biidin*ira to 
OunirawnUcc 
and vice 
versa* 

li KM Allies. 

. 

1 

Cotton 

22 

lU. 

25,000 

(1). All cotton purchased from the surrounding villages is 





weighed at the OomrawuHo 'Ink, and then bent to Bombay* 
Ho cottuu is received from Bombay. 

2 

Cloth (piece-goods) 

60 

.6,218 ' 

(2). Cloth is generally brought from Bombay and Nagpoor. 
Tho wholesale dealers sell the cloth they bring to retailers, from 
whom it is purchased, and taken to the surrounding village*. 

3 

Kirana, &c 

37 

14,126 

813J 

(3). As above. 

4 

' Glass-beads * 

7 

(•1). As above. 

6 

Bardana 

22 

1,250 

(ri). These are tho empty bags in which the cotton inerchaMs 
patk the cotton for transport to Bombay. 

6 

Grain 


6,000 



jV, B . — The ijgnres sliowii in coliiion a do not reprcBont tbo whole trading corninuTnty of Oorrirawuttco. 
but only tho pi50])lo whoso trada has beon the subject of enquiry, and who have given ai>pr()xiinaloly tho 
Bums they have expended in hire for the conveyauco of their goods from Budneira to Oomrawattcc, and 
vice versa. 

Dei’iity CoMMissioNKu’s Office, ) J. G. BELL, GVtp/ai/i, 

23rf^ July 18G7. J Deputy Commiesioner^ OomrawuUec District. 
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From Captain J. G. Bell, Deputy Commissioner, Oomrawuttee District, to the 
Corninissiouer of Berar, No. 220, dated 13th Auirust 1807. 

With lelcieiicc to tny letter No. 197, dated 23rd duly, 1 have now the honour 
to forward a statement showing' tiie goods traffic at Budneira between the 1st July 
1800 and oOtli June 1807. 


2. The line having been opened as far as I’oolgaon before the 1st July, it 
may safely 1)C assumed that all goods brought to Budnei''a l)etweeu the dates above 
given was really for Oomrawuttee, or some of tlie large towns north of the line. 
U'ho only town of any im])oitance, south ot l.he line, is Karinjah, and all cotton 
sent from there is despatched to i\loortazapoor. All ex[)orts I’roin, or im])orts t(<, 
tlie Woon District go to Chaiidoor. The greater part of the cotton exported from 
Woon goes to the llingungliat mart. Hence it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that wliat is brought to, or despatched from Budneira, comes from either 
Oomrawuttee, or olhei- towns north of the line, or is sent there. 

3. In Older to show what revenue maj'^ be expectCHl from the brancli line il 
it is made, 1 beg to append two Statements marked A and B, showing the 
anticipateil roverme anil method liy which the estimate lias been framed. 

4. in regard to Statement A, I h.ave oidy to reiiiark that, as the imports are 

Cocoa,. Ut, t,etcl-n«t, clovca, pow.lcra, colora, Olietly of the .articles noted iu the uiargiu, 

■ 1 have thought it advisable to put an 

average price of Bs. 2-2-0 ]>er mainid loi' 
411 miles, and to base my calculations 
theren]>on, 1 believe, I am witliin the 
mark here. 

5. Statement A gives tlie estimated income to he derived if tlio present 
(Ireat Indian Beninsnla Baihv<'iy rates are levied, but I am nnalde to see wliv we 
should be hound down to those rates. It must he admitted that tlie cost of working 
a short line is greater tliaii that incniTed for a long one. And if we are to levy 
only those rates, the scheme must lie ahaiidoned as unremuneralive, for the receipts 
would only amount to Ks. 34,000 on an outlay of lls. 2,50,000, and the result 
would he as follows : — 


cliillie8, aliitn, alnumdH, brass and (“oppt'r 

ware, brass and copper-sheets, pepper, sulplinr, 
coiiotry paper, raiains, dates, seda, snt^ar in baj>s, 
an<l jacfree. Jbitti of eariia^o'*, Ks, 1 -d if [ler iniinnd; 
twist, at Its. 2-2-1 ; piece-goods rcceive<l in 

eonsideral)lo quantity, Ks. 4 2 -'J. 


Ks. Ps. 

ib’Goipts 34,000 

Ainoiinr, pa^ lilo at 00 percent, to Great Indian JN-ninsulu JJnilvvtiy 

Company for working tlie line 20.-100 

Wear and tear at to per cent r>, 100 

25,000 


Kalancc available for dividend 8,500 

This would yield a dividend of only K.s. per cent, on the capital Hnbt;ciil)ed. 

(>. tSfcitriiienl H oxjilaiii.s i(soll, mid calls lor no rcinavk. If the present rato.s 
lur (lie coiivcA anct' of o’oods between Jbidiieira and Ooinrawuttee art‘. levitnl, tlien 
ilie income realized will ainonnt to Ivs. but as 1 have been unable to olitain 

the jiarticiilai's ef the iinpoits, and there can be no iloubt that some Kailway 
mateiials must have been bronydit to^ as widl as exported from Ibulneira,, it would 
lie .saler to consider the rec('ii>ts at not more than Jbs. (>(),()()0. 'I'liis gives an 
ample margin, and the dividend would still be (J per cent, as shown in para. .14 of 
my letter ah'eady reHu’red to. 

7. Yon will observe that a large cpiantity of salt is sliown as liaving been 
exported from Ibidneira. I liavo made empiiry on the snliject, and llnd tliat 
niereliaiits imported salt from Homba}' to Ibidneira in the rnonihs of March, April 
and -May, wliieh is tlie cjiicf time for importation ol’ that article, and tJiat as the line 
was shortly (*x|)ected to open to .]\)olgaOn, they stored their salt at Ihidneira, and 
on the extension of the line, despatched the salt by rail from lUidneira to Poolgaon 
in dune. I mu also led to believe that some salt was brought up by Oomrawuttee 
mercliants on speeulation, and again exported by tliein during the 12 months to 
wliich the ti-allic i*etMrns refer. 

8. In conclusion, I must add that should you tliiidc the prospects are not 
sufficiently encouraging to warrant your recommending the branch line of Kailvvay, 

1 have received a verbal offer from a Mr. Bedford, C.E., on the part of Alessrs. 
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Bedford and Willis, to construct a tramway upon the present Public Works 
Pepartment road between Budneira and Oonirawuttee, and to find 50 per cent, of 
the capital required for the undertaking. Mr. Bedford was of opinion that most of 
the bridges would have to corne down and be re-bntU, that a loop line half way 
between the two places would have to be constructed, and that portions of the 
road would require widening. The gi'adionts also, he said, would have to be 
reduced. My objections to a tramway were stated in my letter No. 113, dated 
<Sth May last, t believe the rates given in Statement B appended, woidd be willingly 
paid by merchants for goods exported, as by despatching things from Oomrawuttce 
they would be saved the cost of keeping an Agent at Budneira, paying commission 
fees, &c. I have endeavoured to lay the subject before you as fully as possible, 
and trust that nothing will be wanting to enable you to form some opinion as to 
the advisability or otherwise of the proposed scheme, 

A. 

‘ J'litimated receipts nt Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company's rates. 


Total fiXPOETs— 

Mann is. 

Deducting Railway material 

Kh. 

Gives for 411 miles 9,70,(>75 


Or an avr>rago charge from Bombay of Ra. nearly per inantid, 
a proportion tn this fur a distance of 0 miles, gives as 
tlie rovcMiie to be dorivtid from 34(>,528 iiiaiinds 

Total imports — 

!No. of inaunds 479, .314, vvhicli gives a rcvoniie of Us. 4,83,4.05, 
or an average of rather less than a RnptM* per maund ; sliuwing 
that thu average tlistance which 1hi« traffic has been carried is 
rather h ss than I^alf tlio distaiiet? to Bomliay, the averajjjo riito 
for export for 411 miles being Us. Owing to tlie large 
export of cotton, this last average is high, the rate for cotton 
on account of its bulk being heavy. 

The average rate for imports may fairly bo aRsmned to bo Rs. 2j|^ 
per maund for 411 miles, articles imported are cbictly Iboso of 
tlie 2ud class cliargcd at low rales, as shown in the margin of 
iny letter. By a similar caleulatioii to that above shown, wm 
filrould realize a revenue vipon 0 miles of 

To which add passenger traffic 


14,172 


14,808 

5,000 


Total 34,040 


B. 

Estimated receipts at prevnilmg caid-rates. 

Total export.s or cotton — ■ 

Fifty tliouH^’iid bojas of 22t) lbs,- -*to '■J3.250 bah-s of 4<)d U s. ; on each 
l)al«* conveye I last aoason by cart U> Budneira, 9 antias were pai^i, 
giving 18,703 

Other exports — 

Sixty-livo thousand maonds.and calculating that luifdi cart canies 15 
niaunds of 80 Ibn.. am] the price per cart is 14, tlio result is 
that there are 4 ,333 carts employed, which receive 5,410 


Total 24,119 


Total imports — Rs. 

No. of maunds 479, .344, at 15 inaunds to a cart, make 31,950 cart- 
loads, whicli at IN. 1-4 per cart, realize a Hurn of 39.917 

To w'liich may be added passenger traffic .5,t)()0 

Total cost of imports 41,947 

Add cx|iorts 24,119 


09.000 


Deputy Commissioner’s Off ice, 

OuyiRAWUTTEK ; 

13/A August^ 1807. 


} 


.T. (I, BELL, Captain, 

Dy. Commr. Oomraivutlee District 


From Coi-oNEL C. TI. Dickens, 11. A., Secy, to the Govt, of India, P. Wb Dept., to 
Resident at llyderal)ad. No. 88711, dated 10th October, 1807. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your Secretary’s letter No. 110, 
dated 9th September 1867, forwarding correspondence on the subject of a branch 
line of Railway from Budneira to Oomra-wuttee, and enquiring what concessions 
Government would be inclined to give towards such an undertaking. 
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2. I am to observe, in reply, that the proposed line is one, the importance of 
which appears to the Governor General in Council to be almost entirely local, and 
towards the construction of which the utmost aid which can reasonably be expected 
ftom Government is a grant of land free of cost. This appears to be all that was at 
hrst proposed by Major Ker, the Agent for Messrs. Nicol and Co., and this the Govern- 
ment of India would be prepared to grant on being satisfied that a sufficient amount 
of capital for the undertaking had been raised. No hope of aid in the way of a 
guarantee of interest, or an annual subsidy, should be held out to the promoters of 
any Company which may be found for the purpose of the construction of this branch, 

3. If any reasonable prospect existed of a line between the two places 
returning 5 per cent, on the capital invested in it, there can be little doubt that 
the small amount of capital said to be required could be easily raised by local 
merchants and other.s interested in its construction, without any direct aid from 
Govei'iimcnt beyond that of a free grant of land. 

4. 'Ihe estimate ol the probable cost of the line on which the probable not 
retains arc calculated in the correspondence submitted with the letter under reply, 
appears to the Governor General in Council to be very low, and the receipts are 
estimated so variously by the ditlerent authorities consulted, that the probability 
ot a return of 5 per cent, on tlie capital expended appears to His Excellency in 
Council to be open to doubt. 


From Captain G. J. Mead, Offg, Secy, to tlie Resident at Hyderabad, in the 
1 . VV. Dept., to the Secretary to the Goveniment of India, P. W. Dept., No. 170, 
dated 2()th December, 18(17. 

. J directed by tlie Resident at Hyderabad to aclvnoyvledgc the receipt of 
the Government of IndiVs Despatch No. IO.08R of 3rd December, conveying an 
extract from a All nute, dated lOtli August 18(17, by His Excellency the Viceroy, 
on he subject of the extension of Railways in Imlia, and stating that the Govern- 
ment ot India wished to receive from each Local Government lind Administration 
uti exjDression of its views on this subject. 

\T Ml state in leply, that the Resident has already, in this Office 

^ 0. 14 of jtli September last, brought to the notice of the Government of India 
Mihtary and Political importance of a Branch Railway from 
iviilburga, on the Great Indian Peninsuk Hailway, to Hyderabad, and he would 
icier to that comuiuiiication as giving his views on the subject. 

•>. With legat'd to tlie Assigned Districts, I am to state that the Resident 
considers I >erar already well supplied with the only Trunk Line wanted ; all that 
IS ri'qiiiied arc two short branch lines to connect the groat Cotton marts, 
Uo nrawidtee aid Iv lanigaiiin, wilh the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Stations 
ot Hudneira and Julluin. Application for assistance towards the construction of 
the first of these lines was made to Government in this Office No. 11(5 of 9th 

<|overnni(!iit of India (see your Office No. 887R of 10th 
- c obei) declmcd any further aid beyond a free grant of the land required, on the 
^loniK t iti . the impottance ot this line appeared to be entirely local, and the 
ivesdent lias consequently not submitted any application regarding the Khamgaum 
tr-L' I ^ ““V tc state that Sir Richard Temple considers both 

w,',./ '1 ■r'r'"'’ ‘ believes they could be profitably constructed and 

w. .rri to guarantee them ; and that their existence 

would he a great boon to the trade of Berar. 


From vkPTAix a J. Mkao, Offg. Scey.” to the Resident at Hyderabad, in the 

1 \ '101 '? i\’ to the Government of India, P. W. Dept., No. 171, 

aatoa .list Doceinlicr, 18(j7. ^ 

Dr J i!'" Resident, in continuation of this Office No, 170 of 26th 

et nnber, 111 which, replying to Government of India’s Circular No. lOrSR of 3rd 

ot ( vi Jii>t>our to submit Sir Richard Temple’s opinion of the mportauce 

J 111 ni Kf Bern , 4., from 

Jullum to Khamgaum, and from Budneira to Oomrawuttee, to forward copy of a 
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comtnunication received by the Deputy Consulting Engineer from tlie Agent of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, intimating that the Company will be 
willing, with the sanction of Government, if the existing road from Budnoira to 
Oomrawuttee, and the proposed road from Julhmi to Khamgaum, are made suitable 
for the purpose, to lay down a single line of rails and work the traffic direct from 
these important marts. 

2. I am to state that the Resident believes the road from Budueira to 
'Oomrawuttee, as it at present stands, is not quite suitable for a Railway, and that 
to make it so, some bridges will have to be re-built, and perhaps some expenditure 
required to reduce a few gradients, A report has been called for in detail on this 
subject, with an estimate of the probable cost of making the necessar y alterations, 
which will be duly submitted for the orders of Government if the Resident is informed 
that the general question now brought forward meets with favourable consideration. 

3. The road from Khamgaum to Julluin is not yet commenced, but from the 
great importance of Khamgaum as a cotton mart, and the liead-quarters of the 
European traders in that staple, it is, whether to be used as a foundation for a 
Branch Railway, or as a common road only, a necessity. Surveys, sections and 
'estimates have been ordered, and are shortly expected, and have been directed to be 
prepared with curves and gradients suitable for Railway purposes. Application lias 
been made (in this Office No. I(i0 of 10th December) for an additional Budget 
•allotment to coTiimence the work during the present season, and provision made in 
Budget for 18G<S-60 (Item No. 32), for carrying on the work ; no additional 
expense will be incurred in making the road suitalde for a Railway, as, while if 
this load has to carry the extremely lieavy traffic from Khamgaum to the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway on its surface, nothing but a first class road, metalled 
with the expensive, but only sufficient material, broken stone, can suffice if the 
heavy traffic is carried on rails. Moorum metalling will be sufficient to bear the 
light local traflic to be anticipated in addition, 

4. In the case of both roads, I am directed to solieit the attention of tlie 
Government of India to tlie fact that, wliile tlieir conversion into Branch Railways 
will be a great convenience to the ini poi t.ant trade of Berar and, as sncli, is likely 
to be a means of accelerating its already rapid -development, and are strongly 
recommended by Sir Ricliard Temple as works likely to prove both directly 
remunerative, as there is more lliau a probability that the guaranteed interest on 
the comparatively small expenditure on merely laying a single line of rails on roads 
that would, in any case have been made, will be recouped and indirectly remunera- 
tive in the increase of trade, and consequently of:revenuc, in Bi'rar, as well as (d'tlie 
receipts of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, in wliicli Government is directly 
interested ; they will also can.se a direct saving to the St..ate of at least foiir-lillhs 
of the ex[»ensc of maintenaiice of these roads, wliicli will, as regards the really 
heavy and w^earing traffic, lie relieved otfhecost of repairs and renewal of road-metal. 

5. With reference to the coiududing para, of Major-General Rivers’ letter, 
I am to state t.liat the Resident believed that, under the provisions of the Indian 
Railway Act, Sections 18 and 19, in addition to the mere cost of laying down a 
single line of rails, the Railway Company must also fence the line and construct 
a telegraph ; but the expense of the former will not be great, and he lielieved tliat 
the latter will be in itself remunerative liy the transmission of private commercial 
messages in addition to it.s use in working the line ; and if the Government of 
India can concede to the general recommendation now made, that both these 
roads be completed suitable for Railw'ay purposes, and that the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Company be authorized to lay down their rails on them, and 
work them as Branch Railways in part of their guaranteed Capital, he anticipates 
no difficulties on this score. 

Prom Ma.ioii-Genebal H. Rivers, R.E., Agent, G. 1. P. Railway Company, to 

ConsnltingEngineer for Railways, Bombay, No, 7299, dated 9th December l ob7. 

•In reply to your Memorandum No. 3991, I beg to state that if the Govern- 
■ment lay down a road either to Khamgaum or Oomrawuttee, (it to carry our rails 

.8 1X3 
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and run locomotives, I shall be prepared to lay our rails aud work the line for the 
Company, if handed over to its, if Government sanction the expenditure. 

I do not consider fencing is recpired, as there will only be slow traflBc, but 
the Company are only to be liable for the cost of a single line of rails, and the 
expense of laying them down. 


brom Colonel C. H. Dickens, R.A., Secy, to the Govt, of India, P. W. Dept., 
to the Secretary to the Government of Bombay, in the P. W. Dept. No. 89R, 
dated 22nd January, 1808. 

I am directed to forward copies of tl»e accompanying letters from the Resident 
at Hyderabad, Nos. 170 and 171, dated respectively, the 26th and 31st December 
1867, and of one received therewith from the Agent of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Company, otlering, in e\.'ent of the existing road from Budneira to 
Oomrawuttee, and the proposed road from Jullum to Khamgaum being made 
suitable for Railway purpose to hx)^ down a single line of rails on them and work 
them as Brandi Railways in part of the guaranteed Cajiital of the Company, and 
to request that the Government of India may be favoured with an expression of 
opinion in the matter by the Government of Bombay. 

brom Colonel C. II. Dickens, R. A., Secretary to the Government of India, 
P. W. Department, to the Resident at Hyderabad, No. 90R, dated 22nd 
January, 1868. 

1 urn directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letters Nos. 170 and 171, 
dated respectively, the 26th and 31st DecemVier 1867, communicating your views 
on the subject of the extension of Railways in India, and in reply to inform 
you, that the Government of India will reserve its decision on the question until 
in receipt of the replies of the various Local Governments, when the general 
wants of the country will be reviewed in a comprehensive manner. 


From CoLoNKL M. K. KENNEi>r, R.E., S<icy. to the Govt, of Bombay, in the P. W. 
Dept. Railway Branch, to the Secretary to the Government of India, P. W. 
Dept. No. 271, dated ISth February, 1868. 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 89R, dated 22nd 
January 1868, forwarding for an expression of opinion, cofiles of letters from the 
h-esident at Hyderabad, submitting an oifer by the Agent, Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, m the event of the existing road from Budneira to Oomrawuttee, aud 
the proposed road from Jullum to Khamgaum, being made suitalile for Railway 
down a single line of rails on them, and work them as Branch 
Railways in part of the guaranteed Capital of the Company. 

I to state that, in the opinion of Ills Excellency 

the Governor in Council, the arrangement proposed might be adopted with great 
advantage ; but adverting to the Agentks letter No. 729!) of the 9th Decetnher, to 
the addiess of the Consulting Ijiigineer, His Excellency in Council is of opinion 
that com|)lications would be likely to arise if the rails were laid on a road construct- 
ed by the I ublic VV orks Department of Government, and he would therefore 
suggest, as an amendment on the general scheme, that the branch lines should be 
constructed, mi/io by the Railway Company themselves as a charge a^i^ainst the 
guaranteed Capital, aud as part of the general system. 

FiMm Colonel C. H. Dickens, R.A., Secy, to the Government of India, P. W. 
Dept., to Resident at Hyderabad, No. 27.5R, dated 7th March, 1868. 
Iveferring to the correspondence noted in the margin, I am directed to 

From Hyderabad, No. 170 dated !>nth December 1867 forward COpy of the aCCOmpanyillg letter 

To" ;; :: 'oou " 2 td jauSary 1868 . ^0.271 dated 13th February 1868, 

^ ^ from the Government of Bombay, which 

x\^9 referred to m the matter. It is there stated, with refei’ence to the offer 
ot the Agent oi the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, in the event 
ot the existing road from Budneira to Oomrawuttee, aud the proposed road 
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from Jullum to Khamgaum, being made suitable I'or Railway purposes, to 
lay down a single line of rails on them, and work them as Branch Railways in part 
of the guaranteed Capital of the Company, that that Government are of opinion 
that complications would be likely to arise if the rails were laid on a road 
constructed by the Public Works Department of the Government, and that the 
better course would be for the Company to construct the branch lines, ab initio 
as a charge against the guaranteed Capital, and as part of the general system. 

2. The Governor General in Council observes tliat there is nothing in the 
papof submitted witli your No. 171 of iilst December 18G7 to show that the 
Agent desires the latter arrangement, and if he sliould not, and it should be 
necessary to resort to the former, it will be proper to fonsider how any complica- 
tions are to be obviated. And on this point, 1 am to .seek your opinion. 

3. No decision on the matter of constructing the branch lines can, however, 
be arrived at until the Government of India ha.s received all proposals for Railway 
extension under the Circulars Nos. 1050 — lOGU^^R, dated 3rd December 1867. 

Endorsed by 1*. W. Dept., No. 27GR. 

Copy forwarded to the Government of Bombay for information, with referenc« 
to its No. 271, dated 13th February 1868. 
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MtSCELLANEOUS. 

Bombay Tjmes, April 17, 1841. — Letter from “ Anti- Humbug” to the editor 
of the Friend of India., dated (Jarnatic, 1st April 1841: — 

“In the Bombay Times of the 24th March I liave ju.st seen a letter signed 
‘ Ryot’ extracted from your paper, in reply to which 1 wish to make a fcAV 
observations, which I liope you will be candid enough to publiKsh. 

“ Before plunging in medias res I wish to state that though I had before heard 
that you had published a letter signed ‘ Ryot’ similar in purport to the present 
1 have never been able to get sight of it, or otherwise I should probably have 
troubled you sooner. I uuclerstand, however, that ‘ Ryot’ therein accused Mr. 
Stocqueler by name of being influenced by mercenary motives in permitting tVie 
Hyderabad articles to appear in hi.s editorial colutnns, and that he further ).>ointed 
to Mr. William Palmer, in a manner not to be mistaken, as the author of those 
articles. 1 will now only say — and I can satisfy you that I am in a condition to 
speak with certainty — that in the first place Mr. Stocqueler, so far from being 
influenced by the motives whicli ‘ Ryot’ imputes to him, took up the matter purely 
frotu a sense of justice, and from that ‘fair-play’ feeling which generally actuates 
Englishmen wlien they see a weak and defenceless person oppressed and ruined hy 
arbitrary measures, and on these grounds Mr. Stocqueler declined taking up the 
matter on terms of payment. In the second place, ‘ Ryot’ is equally wrong in his 
guess at the Enylishnan s correspondent, and I am really sur[)rised that he should 
be so, for, as he himself says in another place, ‘ the Englislman s correspondent 
‘ is perfectly iccll known,’ He f.s,— he was perl’ecily Avell known at Hyderabad at the 
time the Hyderabad articles were publi.shed, — several of his military friends saw the 
articles there at the time in mHnu.script, and, so far frortx attempting to make any 
secret of it, the Englishman was authorized to give his name to any per.son entitled 
to ask for it (I hope ‘ Ryot’ has done the same by you, for he is personal enough 
certainly), but as to the gentleman erroneously alluded to as the author many there 
at Hyderabad can prove that he never saw one of the articles until they were 
published in the Enylkhman. 

“ ‘ Ryot’ seems to think that no one can act in opposition to those whom he 
liivours except from interested, corrupt, or vindictive motives, and accordingly he 
imputes these with an unsparing hand ; now if report is correct in saying that 
‘ Ryot’s’ letter is the production either of a certain Captain commanding a regiment 
of Nizam’s horse, or else of the Scotch clique at Bolarurn, all of them under the orders 
of the Resident and >4 ssistant Resident, whom they are now praising with such 
industry, and all capable of receiving more or less benelit from their favour, they 
must perceive that others have ample opportunity, if .so disposed, of retorting upon 
them with similar imputation.s. Whoever he is, it seems ywetty plain that he is a 
Nizam’s officer, and as he is evidently not a man to hide his candle under a bitshel 
his real name is doubtless well known at the Residency. 

“ I am really glad that he has taken the field so boldly, and I promise him to 
discuss every point with him, either anonymously if he will not give his real name, 
or under my real name if he is not ashamed to drop his incognito. 

“ I now proceed to notice a few passages in ‘ Ryot’s’ present letter, and first 
those wherein he adverts to the general tenor of the Hyderabad articles in the 
Englishman 

“ ‘ The only good that newspaper publication can do in such cases is the 
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‘exposure of injustice and veal grievances, and not the statement of fictitious 
‘ ones, got up for part)' and interested purposes, 

“ ‘ Throughout the whole of the attacks which for several months haA'e been 
‘ made on the Hyderabad officials, nothing strikes one so much as tlie recom- 
‘ mendation being continually pressed on the attention of the Supreme Govern- 
‘ ment as the necessity of the removal elsewhere of the present Resident of 
‘ Hyderabad.’ 

“ Finally, ‘ Ryot’ represents the Englishman as advocating the doctrine of 
non-interference, and of allowing native Governments to oppress their native 
subjects ad libitum^ without notice or remonstrance, and ends with these words:- — 
‘ As for what the Englishman has been writing so long a period" — faugh ! olet — 
‘ Avhy should a liberal paper that prides itself as being the leading journal in 
■ Calcutta, under pretence of advocating the abolition of abuses, lend itself to be 
‘ a tool in the hands of a party which, unable in any other way to gain its ends, 
‘ attempts to do so by attacking officials who honestly perform their public 
‘ duties?’ 

“ Had ‘ Ryot’ addressed his letters to the Englishman, who would gladly have 
[uiblished them, many of my present remarks might have been spared, but he has 
adopted the paltry artifice of answering the Englishman in the columns of another 
journal, and there misrepresenting much and concealitig more of what was really 
said, and having thus garbled the case he pretends to give a triumphant refutation 
to what is in reality his own statement. 

“ 'I’his trick is really stale. Let ‘ Ryot’ select the statement or statements 
of which he complains, let him give the tvords as they were really printed in the 
Englishman, and he shall have a specific answer. 

“ The sentiment expressed in the first sentence winch I have quoted is one in 
which I cox’dially agree, but I must add that the Englishman acted in entire 
accordance Avith it. Cases of greater ‘ injustice’ or more ‘ real grievances’ 
than those of Poorun Mull, Ivisheu Doss, and Mahadeogheer, with his gomastah, 
Govind Rao, have seldom met the public eye. It is easy for ‘ Ryot’ or any one 
else to say tliat they are fictitious ones, got up for parly arid interested purposes" ; 
he would do bettor to prove it. In such a case as this, however, mere assertion 
will not do : at least it would not in England. The readers of the Englishman 
knoAv, though those of the Friend of India may not (another temjxorary advantage 
gained by ‘Ryot’s’ artifice), that the statements of those three cases do not rest on 
mere assertion. There was hardly a sentence in them (particularly in the cases 
of Poorun Mull and Ivislien Doss) which was not substantiated either by a reference 
to official documents, or by the letters of General Fraser and Mr. Dighton them- 
selves ! What stronger /jrmd/ac/e case can there be than one Avhich grounds 
itself upon the acts and Avritings of the adver,se party ? and is that party to refuse 
and evade all impiiry, and, Avithout denying his OAvn liandAvriting, to be held 
completely e.xonei’ated by merely saying ‘ it’s all fictitious’ ? This may go 
down in India, but it certainly never Avould in England. 

“ If the Supi'crne Government don’t knoAv which story to believe, why not 
give the parties complaining an opportunity of proving their statements ? Why 
not grant the inquiry Avhioh they so repeatedly asked for, though in vain ? Again, 
iftlie Supreme Government believed the complaints to be false, Avhy not proceed 
against the Englishman for a libel ; the charges were certainly serious enough, and 
‘ Ryot’ himself would probably allow that, if proved to be true, they Avere such as 
the Supreme Government could avoid noticing, 

“ Let ‘ Ryot’ or his patrons the Hyderabad officials and Mr. Dighton make a 
purse to prosecute the Englishman in the Supreme Court, and then let us see the 
result. If he recovers exemplary damages in any ope of the three above- 
mentioned cases (supposing he takes them separately) everybody’s mouth will be 
stopped, Isay ‘ Ci»em/>/ary’ damages, because from the number and length of 
the articles in question it is possible that some one or tAVO charges might 
be selected, Avhi di, though substantially correct, might not admit of a legal ‘ justi- 
fication,’ in Ayhich case the Court give nominal darnages, These ndnunal 
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damage’, however, would sufficiently show that in the opinion of the Coiut the 
charges were substantially correct, a decision of which the Supreme Govern- 
ment must take corresporiding notice. 

“ Let ‘ Ryot’ and his patrons or the Government do this, or give over such 
futile assertions as cases,' ‘got up for party and interested purposes,' 
&c., &c. Will he deny that General Fraser and Mr.' Dighton wrote the letters 
ascribed to them ? If not, he will find it difficult to escape the consequences 
which flow from theiu. 

“ Let not ‘ Ryot' deceive himself into the belief that the public judge as he does. 
The public feeling is always adverse to those who when charged witli oppres.sion 
and injustice shun inquiry. In these cases there was no premature attempt to 
prejudice the public mind ; plain statements were laid repeatedly first before 
General Fraser and subsequently before the Government, and inquiry was prayed 
for. Appeal was made, too, to Mr. Dighton ; a native gentleman besought him 
to submit their differences to English arbitration — to his own countrymen ; all in 
vain. A ca'^e was laid before the most eminent counsel in Calcutta, who 
recommended strong legal measures to be taken against Mr. Dighton (neither 
General Fraser nor Mr. Dighton would be very glad to see his opinion in print), 
but Mr. Dighton is not within the jurisdiction of any British Court, and there 
is little chance of getting him there. When all these measures failed, then, and 
not until then, were the cases given to the public, solely with the view of ob- 
taining that inquiry into them whicli had theretofore been always refused, and so 
long iis it is refused ‘ Ryot’ and his patrons must do something more than say that 
the charges are ‘ fictitious’ before they can convince any impartial person. 
\Vbat pretence is there fur saying that the Icgid opinion obtained from Calcutta 
was a prejudiced one ? 

“ As to the allegation that the Englishman ever advocated non-intcrfcrence or 
the oppression of the poor ryots, it is a most palpable misrepresentation, a.s a reference 
to the number of the '17th November and all the other Hyderabad articles will 
show. j^Ile advocated direct interference for the benefit of the ryots in the strongest 
terms, but urged that it should be direct and open interference, and under dear 
and complete responsibility ; he urged that no one- should be allowed to interfere, as 
General Fraser did in Foorun Mull’s case, in an authoritative manner (as evidenced 
by his notes), and subsequently, wlien the case attracted attention, to get rid of all 
responsibility by pleading '‘‘private capacity!!' The Englishman urged that 
Residents interfere, but that they should do so opetdy, and report every 

such interfci’ence to the Supreme (rovernment ; but, he continued, if the absurd 
doctrine "of non-interference is still upheld by Government, let it be bond fide, 
acted on by their servants. This is what the Englishman did say, as your readers 
cart see by referring to the paper. Let them take this as a sample of ‘ Ryot’s’ 
candour. As to the Englishman' s being ‘ a tool in the hands of a party unable to 
.‘gain its ends in any other way,’ this is true to the extent that it did lend its power- 
ful assistance to those who had sought for and challenged public irupdry iu 
every otlier way in their power, and been 'unable to gain it.' Had Mr. 
Dighton been within the jurisdiction of a Supreme Court no other appeal 
would have been necessary ; and as to the second paragraph I have quoted 
from ‘ Ryot,’ a slight perusal will satisfy all public inqinry was the thing 
mainly sought for, and mainly urged upon the attention of Government ; though 
undoubtedly, if the statements into which inquiry is prayed be true, 1 think it 
plain that General Fraser’s prejudices and hastiness of temper are such as to unfit 
him, in a very great degree, for representing the British character — such as it is 
generally considered to be. This point, important as it is, is, however, necessarily 
a subsequent and subordinate one to the main object — inquiry. 

“ 1 really do not think that ‘ Ryot’ is doing General Fraser much service by 
his attempted defence. General Fraser is admitted on all hands to be al'ove even 
the suspicion of corruption, and his private character stands coiifc.ssedJy high 
Hastiness of temper is at the bottom of all that is charged against liini. ‘Ryot’ 
decision of character,' which 1 never heard doubted, and says that 
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‘ 7us Judgment once formed^ is as vnalterahle as the laws of the Medes and 
‘ Persians.’ This is the very thing objected to him — that he ha.stily contracts a 
liking for one person, and will never afterwards believe anything against that 
person, or even inquire into any charges against him even when founded on that 
person’s own handwriting ; that, on the otiier hand, when he once contracts a pre- 
judice airainst a person, he will neither give him a hearing nor investigate any of his 
complaints, baton the contrary believes everything said against that person 
behind his back. When his judgment is so * ima/temWe’ he should be less hasty 
in forming it, and, as a public servant, he should be more cautious in refusing 
inquiry to those who ask only for inquiry and Justice. 

“ ‘ Ryot’s’ attempted defence ot Mr. Dightori is almost equally unfortunate, if 
not more so. Kishen Doss’s case charges Mr. Dighton with using his influence at 
the Residency (and consequently with the Minister) to swindle (it comes in effect 
to that) Kishen Doss out of nearly a hic and a half of rupees ! — Oh ! but, says 
‘ Ryot,’ Mr. Dighton was an excellent Talookdar, very lenient to the ryots. Why, 
the Englishman's editorials throughout assert the same thing ; ’tis true they add 
that Mr. Dighton is tlius generous to the ryots not at Jiis own e-xpense, hut at the 
Minister s! ! his influence with whom, through the Resident, is said to enable 
him to obtain a remission for himself of all that he remits to the ryots. 

Ryot’ says: ‘In that paper General Fraser is .accused of forcing Mr. Dighton 
‘ on the attention of the Minister’ (he certainly is so, .and the proofs are somewhat 
cogent — let ‘ Ryot’ try his hand at them) ; ‘ I only ask, was not Mr. Dighton lotig 
‘before General Fraser’s arrival at Hyderabad in tlie Minister’s confidence 
(nevku to anything like ndint he has been since Poorunm nil's case), ‘and treated 
‘ by him as the only honest Talookdar in the Nizam’s Territory’ ! ! ( / say empha' 
tically NO ! nor is such the case evm note), ‘ and, if 1 am not much mistaken, was he 
‘ not agreed to by both parties as .arbitrator in Pooruminiirs business ?’ 

“ No, ‘ Ryot,’ you are not mistaken, but you are trying how far yon cun lead 
others into mistakes. Poorunmull’s stoiy is ])lain enough — the Resident by his own 
arbitrary act forced Mr. Digliton as arbitrator upon Poorunrnull iti spite of Poo- 
ritnmull’s remonstrants. The Resident’s notes and Poorunmull’s are both on 
record fortunately, vide the Englishman of tlie I'dth November, and I can give 
jmu more of them if ‘ Ryot’ wants them, Pooruiunull protests and remonstrates, 
says he considers Mr. Digliton strongly biassed in his opponent’s favour, and l)Cgs 
for an impartial urliitrator ; he is told that his request won’t be listened to — that 
if he won’t have Mr. D, he must be prepared for ivhat Avas tantamount to utter 
ruin ; he then cea.ses to remonstrate for a time, and gives Mr. D. a trial, but 
finding him even more prejudiced than he expected lie renews his remonstrances 
and is throAvn overboard by the Resident. This (and much more) is what Poo- 
runmull prays to be allowed to prove, partly by General Fraser’s own notes, partly 
by Mr. Digliton’s written report, and yet ‘ R3a)t’ coolly says that Poorunrnull agreed 
to Mr. Dighton as arbitrator — voluntaril}'^ selected him : j'es, just as voluntarily 
Fair Rosamond took the bowl of poison to avoid the dagger, 

“ ‘ Ryot’ again sa\’s, to shoiv Mr. Dighton’s independence and impartiality, 
‘Mr. Dighton is 07ily his (the Minister’s) Talookdar, and no further oViliged by 
‘ that tlian by receiving his percentage on what collections he makes, .and 1 suspect 
‘ the Minister would be as much the loser as Mr. Dighton were he to visit any 
‘decision of his by his removal from the office.’ This indeed w ‘coming it strong' 
— the Minister lose by dismissing Mr. Dighton!! ’ Why at this moment Mr. Digh- 
ton’s assessments are failing to the tune of about Rs, 1,75,000 at least ; nor is this 
all : the Alinister draws on Mr. Dighton at one year, and Mr. Dighton quietly 
writes eighteen months in.stead of a year, and 1 am assured that the Minister actually 
pays the six montlis' interest to the holders of the assignments ; aiid, more even 
than this, Mr. Dighton, 1 am assured, is not paying according even to his own 
acceptances. In fact, according to what I learn, the Minister’s • present losses on 
the districts given to Mr. Dighton must be near twenty per cent., or about 4 lacs 
.at least per annum. If ‘ Ryot’ ivill name any ofAer Talookdar who has bad influence 
to do such things at any time since Mr. Dighton first became a Talookdar, I will 
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f/i«n believe that Mr. Dighton’s influeace does mt arise from his intimacy at the 
Residency. 

“Mr. Dighton is well known to have done many liberal and generous things, 
he is very kind to his ryots, and of course much liked by them ; all this is granted, 
but how dpes it bear on the present question ? Kishen Doss states (and he adduces 
sundry accounts and letters of Mr. Dighton himself in support of the statement) 
that Mr. Dighton, by means of his intimacy at the Residency, and consequent 
influence with the Minister, has swindled him (it comes to that) out of nearly a 
lac and a half of rupees : the question is “ guilty or not guilty?” 

“ Ryot’s attempts to blacken the parties who have complained, and those who 
aided them in in giving publicity to their causes when all other means of 
redress failed, will not do ; it is beside the question. Suppose ‘ Ryot’ to have proved 
that the accusation originated in spite, revenge, malice, envy, or what you please, 
and that all parties connected with it are scoundrels, does that prove the accusa- 
tion untrue ? 

“ The simple question is this, has Mr. Dighton swindled Kisheu Doss in the 
manner charged or has he not ? and if he has, is he a proper person to be screened 
from justice by the influence of Government or its servants ? 

“ Secondly, have General Fraser and Captain Malcolm been aiding, whether by 
acts of omission or commission, in the injustice complained of? and if yes, then are 
they proper persons to represent the British Government at a foreign Court ? 

“ The statements of the Englishm'in are confessedly ex parte, but he has laid 
before the public quite evidence enough to make out a strong case for inquiry — all 
that is asked for, and a great deal too much to be got ri<l of by the mere denial 
of ‘ R 3 ’Ot,’ or even of bis patrons. 

“ P.S. — If ‘ Ryot’ wants more information .as to Mr. Dighton’s revenue manage- 
ment it is at liis service. Pray send me any nurnber or tuimbers of your paper 
containing any of ‘ Ryot’s’ future correspondence, that I may lose no time in 
answering him 

“ As ‘ Kyot’ magnificently dates from ‘ the Deccan,” I suppose I may take a 
wide berth too.” 

Mahuas .Si’ucrvroi;, May 2\, 184(>. — Accounts from Ilydcr-abad inform us 
that Hakeem Ghool un Hussein, who presided over the Civil Court in that capital, 
dieil lately there of cholera. As regards the character of the deceased functionary, 
we may observe that it .speaks well for him among his depraved countrymen, and 
the natives of India in general, tliat although receiving but a pitiful salary 
of Rs. monthly he was believed to be in no degree corruiit or led away by 
personal motives on the bench. His mind had naturally an upright and beneli- 
ceut tendency, and so far as relates to his own purposes he was undoubtedly' a just 
Judge. As if, however, to illustrate the truth of the sad ma.xirn that there is iu 
this world nothing good vvitliout alloy, his virtues were to a considerable extent 
neutralized and his public usefulness counteracted Ity a constitutional timidity 
so powerful as to render him incapable of acting out his own convictions ; hence 
it came to pass that he freijuehtly evaded doing justice, both under tlie influence 
of an apprehension ot personal danger, and iu subordination to parties bolding 
office or otherwise possessed of |K)wer : it must, however, be added, to his honour, 
that he never allowed this weakness to betray him into acts of positive injustice, 
except we should so characterize his sacrificing his own view of what was pro[)cr 
in a few instances where the Criminal Judge, appointed to act tvith him upon 
certain cases, dragooned him for the purpose of procuring his concurrence in 
decisions to which he was averse. His avowal that he yielded through fear of 
insult from his brother- Judge is an evidence that he was silenced rather than 
convinced on those occasion.s, and the fact of his having now and tlien .sought the 
aid of that officer, not l>ec.ause he placeil any reliance cfn his uprightness, but 
with a view of shifting responsibility from off his own shouldcr.s, affords another 
proof of the miserable infirmity of hi.s dispo.sition, which inanif'estly unfitted him 
to preside upon the judgment-seat. Nevcrtheles.s his rectitude of purpose was 
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retnarkable among liis fellows, and the circumstance of his having offered to resign 
the situation held by him is enough to show that he did not become subordinate 
to official or other influence with the sordid motive of retaining power and emolu- 
ment, but rather because he feared lest the displeasure of those whom he offended 
should eventuate in violence and insult. To understand his sensitiveness on this 
account it is necessary that we should bear in mind the peculiarities of the social 
system at Hyderabad. There the party who receives an injury or sustains an 
insult i.s the one who suffers degradation in the opinion of the public, and the 
most high-minded individuals are consequently the most apprehensive of outrage 
and offence. Numerous murders have resulted from the same cause among both 
the Mus.sulman and Hindu population of the Deccan capital, and hence proceeded 
the occasional subservience of Hakeem Ghoolam Hussein to those less upright 
than him.self. We advance this, however, not to justify, his shortcomings, for 
they were serious and indefensible, but to e.xplain how it came to pass that a 
functionary having such correct feelings and impidses was yet so liable to derelic- 
tion of duty, and so little serviceable to the community in which he administered 
justice. With a corrupt Government like that of Hyderabad, and a popular know- 
ledge that power would always have its weight in the estimation of the Court, a 
feeble and timorous Judge, wliatever the goodness of his intentions, could not 
but necessarily become the passive instrument of frequent evil ; it is therefore no 
matter of surprise that the Hyderabad tribunal should have practically Avrought 
little advantage for the public. If the defendant in a suit had influence to back 
him, and did not choose to enter an appearance, the Court was poAA’^erless to coerce 
him, and Avas at the same time forbidden to let judgment go by default ; and, 
again, if the Ministers or other magnates desired that a plaintiff .should not obtain 
justice they found means to keep the suit in Court, by creating every manner of 
obstruction ; neither Avas any authority employed for the pur|)ose of carrying out 
a decree, even after it had been pronounced, except against the Avcak and insigni- 
ficant. No person who Avore a .sword and had tlie resolution to make use of it 
stood much in fjiar of the execution of sentences against him. Under these cir- 
cumstances the death of Hakeem Glioolam Hussein Avill not pi'ove a very serious 
misfortune to the Hyderabad citizens, but at tlie same time the loss of such a 
person is much to Vje regretted : he erred through Aveakness, but Avas never de- 
signedly fraudulent or mqust, which is more than we can venture to say on 
behalf of a majority of the officials Avhom he has left behind him. His character 
and conduct form an instructive chapter in the dark history of the Nizain’.s 
Governrnent, teaching us Iioav difficult it is for even the well-meaning to j)reserve 
their integrity under tlio adverse influences to Avhich tlioy are suljected. Happier 
political and social circumstances Avould probably have rendered the deceased Judge 
a shining example of public virtue among his native brethren, Avhercas he has noAV 
left only a remembrance clouded by much AAX'akuess and many shortcomings. 
Integrit}'^ has indeed to Avage a sore Avurfare in the dominions of the Sovereign of 
the Deccan ! • 

It appears that the rite of Suttee i.s not yet wholly extinct at Hyderabad, a 
Avoman having lately burned herself Avith the body of her husband. Jlnja IJam 
Bux, Avhose cook the deceased person had been, did his utmost to deter the 
AvidoAv from self-sacrifice, but she persisted, and having obtained the autlicrity of 
the Nizam she was permitted to ascend the funeral pile. This AA'as certainly a 
case calling for tlie interpo.sition of the British Government, because His Highness 
is a Mahommedan and cannot. entertain at»y personal feelings on the subject: 
one remonstrance from the Resident Avould weigh against the senseless pleading 
of heathen fanaticism in Avhich he has no sympathy, and, as it could involve 
neither loss to him nor gain to us, there avouIu be no chance of his miscouceiviiiw 
the object of the interference. 

Englishman, Manh 10, 1848.~The following is an extract of a letter from 
Hyderabad of the 27th ultimo:— 

“Yesterday the Minister entertained General Fraser and his staff, Colonel 
James, and Mr. Dighton at breakfast. The party, with others whose . names are 
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not mentioned, amounted altogether to ten persons. As usual a report was carried 
by the hurkaru to the Nizam, and as he was in his retirement it was communicated 
by him to a woman servant, Beejan, for Hi.s Highness’s information. The names of 
several persons of the party were given, amongst others Mr. I )ighton’s. The wonum 
said, with a view to caution the hurkaru against using Mr. Itighton’s name. — 
that is, having it inserted on the records of the gate (tlie dewn'e ), — that she would 
sink Mr. Dighton’s name in making the report to His Highness, ns it inoejised 
him to hear of Mr. Dighton’s visiting the Minister in despite of his prohibition.^, 
and she would have to bear the first burst of his anger. 

“ It is an absurd story to tell. The party was a guai’antee that Mr. Dighton 
was doing no wrong and no good, even sn])j)osing the latter to prevail in lii.s 
conferences ; but it becomes no small matter when consideration is directed to it 
in this point of view, th.at in a matter so wholly indifferent, both as it concerned 
Suraj-ool-Moolk, Mr. Dighton, or the politics of the country, Suraj-ool-Moolk 
should be regardless of the wishes and ordei’.s of his master. What is liis reliance 
for so bearding the Nizam ? Suraj-ool-Moolk can’t be pursuing this line of conduct 
to mark the independent spirit of his administration ; that would be an idle tale. 
But if English opinion can give it some such construction, 1 wish English wi.sdom 
might come to instruct Suraj-ool-Moolk that the public ind(?pen(lent spirit should 
embrace objects of imblic utility, ami not be restricted to thwarting his master in 
a matter which it was not worth the value of twopence to know what course it 
took, 

“ Pestonjee and Meerjee, the great Par.see house, have just declai’ed themselve.s 
bankrupts. I hope to see their case in the papers. A very little would have saved 
them. TTieir involvement witl’, tlie Nizam’.s (iovertimeut has been the cause of 
their failure. The Minister has been for the last twelve months examining their 
accounts. Everything had been promised to them, but not a tittle has been 
performed. Jf tlie Nizam’s Governmemt would settle fairly with them, they could 
pay their debts five times over. 

“ You may be sure tliat bankrujitey will be t‘(|ually f he fate of every man 
who will only deal long enough with the [wesant administration, and not be 
content to submit to a first loss.” 


Spectatou, March ol, 1<S48. — Contemporaneously with tlie failure of Peston- 
jee’s house at Hyderaliad we find that five other bankruptcies took place: those, 
namely, of Bhaskur Sidcka Ram, IvooUa Nurscra, Askurim Megraj, and two 
additional, Avhosc designations we cannot clearly make out. Fiirtlier fiiiliire.s 
among the Sahookars are also expected. Pestonjee, we understand, sent in a petition 
to the Nizam, complaining of Suraj-ool-Moolk’s injustice. It was entrusted to the 
Nizam’s Arz Begee for presentation to Hi.s Higlmess. Tlie Minister, however, 
directed its return to the petitioner, under the jiretext that it concerned niatter.s 
in his (the Dewan’s) department, and ought therefore to pass througli his hands. 
This is an adaptation of the English military rule of application tlirough command- 
ing officers to the civil matters of an arbitrary Government, and w<* doubt not 
that the convenient suggestion proceeded from some British adviser of Suraj-ool- 
Moolk, who has thus aided him in suppressing Pestonjee’s petition. General Kra.s(;r 
was a warm advocate of that individual’s claims, and it is doubtful whether he will 
approve of such a misapplication of the Briti.sh principle for the purpose of 
obstructing them. The precedent, moreover, is a bad one, and it will be acted on 
to the arrest of all complaints against the Mini.ster, however well founded. 

Englishman, May 5, 1848. — A letter from Hyderabad of the 22nd uitimo 
says ; — 

“ There is a set of per.sons here who, pretending they have access to the 
archives of the Residency, send out fabricated papers as copies of the corre- 
spondence with the Resident and his Government, and the Resident and the Court. 
You are not to suppose that all the papers they give out are fabrications, for that 
would only have entailed loss of their profitable occupation; some papers are 
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correct versions, and the few of this description are made to maintain the 
numerous that are false. They supply some half-a-dozen persons with these 
papers, and it is impossible they should not be known ; they have acquired consi- 
derable audacity since Captain Malcolm’s departure. 

“ I have been selected by the writer to be described as being marked by the 
special displeasure of Ijord Dalhousie for writing in the papers, and a translation 
of his letter to Colonel Low, said to have been sent up to Suruj-ool-Moolk, was to 
the following effect : — that I have entered into a conspiracy with editors to publish 
my misrepresentations ; tliat I am directing the Nizam’s Government to an evil 
course; that Uis Lordship has expelled my nephews from Calcutta, and has 
forbidden their coming to Hyderabad, and Colonel Low is enjoined to remove me, 
without appearing in the business, from the Nizam’s country, employing wdsdoin 
(danaee) and finesse {hikmuti amulet^ to effect it. 

“ Now all this would have been too absurd to write about if it were not that 
in the one instance I apprehend that those who fabricate these papers sometimes 
give correct versions, and in tlie next that when Suraj-ool-Moolk was asked by 
Hakeem Siifdur Ali whether he bad received instructions to that effect he said he 
had, but from pity was not disposed to follow them out. 1 know all this to be 
false, but I point attention to it because I know that copies of real papers from 
the Residency are not unfreqnently issued by these people. 

“ The great want for India I conceive to be publicity, a public to watcli 
especially the conduct of the servants of Government ; not for a condemnation of 
the Government and Court of Directors, — their motives at least combine good prin- 
ciples and intentions,— but for the cognizance especially of the Government itself. 
The time is gone by when it was inculcated to diplomatists in India that they 
should Avrite (not the naked facts, but) as if they were writing for history. It is 
not now nece.ssary that a despatch to do service to the Government should be 
moulded not simply by a concealment, but by a perversion, of facts, and a demi- 
official, to be retained or suppressed, employed to tell the truth. (I can give facts.) 
The Government has now no wants to impel it to that cour.se. Lord William 
Rent! nek and fjord Metcalfe broke through the barriers imposed b}' the opinions 
now become obsolete. The latter gave freedom to the press, the former songlit 
information from all sources. It .sliould be by this time exploded that truth is 
not to be found as existing out of the pale of officials.” 


Englishman, Maxj 16, 1848. — The following is an e.xtract of a letter from 
Hyderabad of the 3rd instant: — 

■ “ The Post Master at the Residency is 8us])ected of suppressing letters whiclt 
Avere addressed by the Post Master General to the Resident, General Fraser, com- 
|>laining of his conduct, as he could not have kuoAvn that those letters conveyed 
com|)l.aints unless he had opened them. It is suspected, as many letters are missing, 
that miiny others of private persons have been also opened and suppressed. Tlie 
Post Master is a pious man, and complaints and suspicions of his conduct were not 
believed. 1 hope there Avill be some inquiry into tlie business, as this Post Office 
has obtained some notoriety'^ from tiie misconduct of its Post Masters, from the 
iin|)unity attending their misconduct, and from long suspicion of the fact which 
has noAv apjieared.” 

Englishman, June 5, 1848. — The folloAA’-ing are extracts of letters from 
Hyderabad of the 22nd ultimo : — 

“ In the Teleijraph and Courier of 16th May there is a notice that the 
Post Master for a month prior to his dismissal from his office visited the Nizam's 
Minister daily, and the question is jiitluly asked what these parties could have 
ot common interest between them. The fact of this intimate intercourse has got 
up amongst the iiatiA cs, as usual, all manner of conjectures and surmises which 
one’s judgment cannot follow out and concur in in any degree. It may be presumed 
therefore that this intercourse has proceeded from nothing besides the taste for 
associating with a Christian community, and the policy of the Minister. He is 
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exceedingly intimate with the clerks, and id gmusomne.^ belonging to the Residency, 
and is supposed to call them around him (the Nizam and the people making 
but little distinction) to exhibit his popularity and consequent influence with the 
English. 

“ I can’t bettor describe the genius, rather the stupidity, of this Court than 
by giving a description of papers now in the hands of . an influential person, and 
accredited by him as correct copies of a correspondence with the Government of 
India. The first paper professes to be a statement from about a dozen friends of 
■the Minister coarsely describing the Nizam’s vices, and calling upon the Governor- 
General to confine him to Golconda, to put Tufuzool Ali, his half-brother, on the 
musnud, and to send his friends, some half-a-dozen of them, into banishment, with 
the view of giving the Minister a fair field. The parallel intellect to that which 
could believe such a paper ivas drawn up was capable of drawing it up ; but the 
folly, the intense folly, is in believing that General Fraser could have submitted .such 
a proposal to his Government, and that Lord Ilardinge should have condescended 
to dispose of it argumentatively — to have said he could not dispossess the 
Nizam in the face of the treaties made by Hamilton Sahib and Kirkpatrick Sahib 
with his father, and that made by Hamilton Sahib, meaning Mai’tin, M'itlx himself. 
Thei*e are no such treaties : that should have pointed out the fabrication ; but 
there is no calculation here, certainly no wisdom. The papers were sent to me 
for my opinion, — a very superfluous act, — and to mark move strongly my opinion 
that they were stuoid febrications I would not hear them read throughout. This 
lias become quite the tone of the day; papers of this sort are sold clandestinely — 
what is extraordinary, to persons in the interest of the Nizam: I presume, for His 
Highness’s insiiection, with a view to frighten him into subjection to his Minister. 
That can’t now be, that is, at the present moment. The Nizam, who does not 
com|ilain, who gives no one his confidence about his distresses and ill-usage, must 
be understood from that circumstance as being satisfied with the treatmcfit he has 
received from Colonel Low ; his ready resort to him, therefore, will not be wanting 
on the proper occasions — at least it should not be.” 

Madras Sdectator, June 21, 1818. — The Minister appears to be man- 
anivring again for the purpose of limiting the intercourse of Colonel Low with the 
Nizam. It was recentlj' the intention of the latter to seek an interview, but 
before he had sent the Resident a message to that effect Suraj-ool-Moolk fore- 
stalled him by making a similar arrangement for the day chosen. His Highness 
consequentlj- made no proposal, and if he has not altogether given up his purpose 
it is at all events postponed .s'inc die. We have above imputed the diversion of 
it to Suraj-ool-]Moolk, because such is the general understanding, wlilch agrees 
with his tactics, but it is fair to add that a different story has also got wind, by 
which the interview would seem to have been sought on the part of the Resident. 
Both statements, however, originated with the Minister himself, .and their authen- 
ticity is therefore open to suspicion in px’oportion as either of them departs from 
probability, wliicli the lattaf ver.sion of the matter assuredly does. 

Englisiiman, August!, 1848. — -The following is from Hyderabad, the 24 th 
ultimo : — 

“ It is sfddjthat the revenues of the districts which were assigned to Mr. Dighton’s 
nominees form no part of the Malwala’s charge. It is thence concluded that they 
are em^iloyed to di.scharge those districts, yielding about ten or twelve lacs of ruiiees 
a year, the Minister’s income derived from the revenues of the country of something 
more than seven lacs, and the allowance of his personal ret{iiner.s. 

“At all event.s the state of the country is much more flourishing, and can in 
no degree be contrasted with the deteriorations of England in point of finance. 
It would be a clumsy workman that could not reform in this respect. The 
difficulty in reforming where everything is wrong would be that, in correcting 
what was wrong, destruction did not follow. 

“ It is an old tale, but has never bieen noticed. Zyn-ool-abood Deen, an old 
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and confidential servant and companion of the Minister, who had been made his 
private and public secretary on his accession to office, has been itiade to quit the 
city at the histance of Suraj-ool-Moolk’s mother, as corrupting her son by precept 
and example; he is now residing at the Residency. We have instances of kings 
being made to separate themselves from their minions ; we have not many instances 
of ministers being made to repudiate their favourites. Zyn-ool-abood Deen is not 
debarred tiie entrie of the Minister’s house, but there is no longer the constant 
association of former days.” 

Madras Si*ectator, September 4, 1848. — We hear that the Minister has I’estor- 
ed Sultan Nuwaz-ool-Moolk (Bhikoo Meeaii) to his situations, from which he was 
ejected at the instance of the Resident, in consideration of a nuzzenina, loan, or 
advance— for we know not which to term it — from the revenue of the restored 
districts to the extent of five lakhs of rupees. The Resident, however, again 
requires his ejectment, but it is to be hoped that he will take care the man gets 
back his purchase money ; for otherwise an impression will prevail — and justly too— 
that the British Government countenance a system which permits the Dewan to 
sell situations, and then to invoke the aid of the Resident for the ejectment of 
their purchasers, without restitution of the price paid. If Sultan Nuwaz-ool- 
3Ioolk’s claim is not liquidated before his expulsion, it will form an ugly item in 
the long catalogue of discreditable transactions with which the British name has 
beeri too much mixed up at Hyderabad. 

Engushmax, Septemher 8, 184.8- — The following is from Hyderabad, the 
25 th ultimo : — 

“ I have above described that General Fraser had named the Court into which 
the suit Rarnasawmy versus Ali 3Iahomed Khan waste be tried, and that though 
the suit was carried into a Criminal Court it was turned out a civil action. I beg 
to be understood as not implying that there was any favouritism towards Hamt” 
sawrny on the part of General Fraser ; there is not the most distant ground — tout 
(Ui contraire — for such a surmise. J understand that Ramasawmy desired his suit 
might be sent into the Criminal Court, inasmuch as the nephewofthe Judge of the 
Criminal Court was in his service, and it gave the promise of some influence. His 
petition to General Fraser was promoted by a letter from Brigadier James wliich 
enclosed it. 1 do not mean to say, for J have no knowledge of the contents of the 
letter, that Brigadier James maintained by his l ecommendatiou Rainasawmy’s 
request, but I conclude that his intermediation may have procured an attention for 
the petition wliich it would not have otherwi.se received. It is a curious fact that 
R,ama.sawmy has been a resident of the cantonment for 30 years ; that he was a 
Avriter in the Cornmissanat ; but a Court of Requests has pronounced him as not 
amenable to their jurisdiction, inasmuch as he now farms the customs of the Can- 
tonment Bazaar for the iNizam’s Government, and does not carry on trade or 
banking Avitliin those bazaars — the last a very questionable point. 

“ Ihe que.stion is before Government, but as his non-amenability Avas a point 
mooted by Brigadier James it might not be irrelevai^ to ask in Avhut capacity 
was he intermediate to the communication of Ramasawmy’s petitfon, a farmer 
of the Nizam’s revenues, .and thereby excluded (so a Court of Requests has 
pronounced) from his jurisdiction against a .servant and born subject of the Nizam. 
There is some irregularity upon the face of it ; either the Court of Requests is 
Avrong or the Brigadier has done Avrong. 

“ I must not omit to say that I do not know Avhether Brigadier James Ava.s 
informed that the nephcAV of the Judge of the Criminal Court was in Rama- 
sawmy’s pay: not, as far as I can understand it, but that the decision of the Judge in 
this case is perfectly fair and does honour to his unbiassed judgment. If exainjiles 
had effect, this conduct at Hyderabad might deserve being trumpeted.” * 

Englishman, Marc/i 13, 1849.— The following is from Hyderabad, the 28th 
ultimo : — 

“ A Court of Requests is sitting on a suit between Mahanund Ram and Poorun 
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Mull and Ramaswamy. Ramaswamy’s case is conducted by a man named Conda- 
svramy, who waa agent for Ramaswamy ’s affairs with Soovaj-ool-Moolk, and beiurt* 
of that party was somewhat behind the scenes, and a personal friend, in sequence 
to his master, of Mr. Dighton and Azira Ali. He propounded on the cross-examina- 
tion a question to a witness — “ When Mr. Dighton, being Talookdar, received the 
‘ revenues of the Nizam, did you not go to the house of Azim Ali Khan to barter 
‘ for the currencies coming in from the country ?’, Here was at once proof : the 
question was answei'ed in the affirmative, of Mr. Dighton being Talookdar and 
of Azim Ali being connected with him. But, either to some question or incident- 
.ally, the witness let out that Mr. Dighton was Talookdar at that time. This was 
not so, for he had ceased to be Talookdar from the time of Suraj-ool-Moolk’s 
dismissal, but the man spoke in reference to his dealings wdth Azim Ali, — I V)eg 
pardon, Condaswamy called him Mahomed Azim Ali Khan Bahadoor, — which, 
I presume, had continued down to a recent ])eriod. Mr. Dighton has denied 
holding the districts. We shall now hear that- Azim Ali discharged its duties 
gratuitously ; as it is likely the Resident knew that Azim Ali, residing at tlie 
Residency, discharged those functions, it is equally likely, if it were so, that he 
knew they were discharged gratuitously.” 

Mabuas Spectator, September 28, 1849. — Further accounts concerning the 
flood have reached us, and are of a very painful (lescn})tion. The Ohooroe Bazaar, 
ill the Begum Bazaar, had been washed away, and likewise the suburbs of 
Dhoolpet and Maharajpet, with Ghasee Meeaii’s bazaar iii the city. A rise of 
between 20 and 30 teet must hav'c token place in the Musah river. The huge 
framework of the bridge gate was rooted up, and a hollow formed in the street 
upwards of 20 feet deep, Avhich completely obstructed the tlioroughfare. , Of the 
city wall a large portion had fallen, and also of the Resident’s Tie\v garden ivuH. 
So great indeed arc the changes wrought that well-known localities no longer 
wear a familiar aspect. According to some accounts 2,000 houses of all 
descriptions have fallen, but others double tlie number. The truth probably lies 
between the two. Deplorable appearances present themselves in the city and the 
Begum Bazaar, where the poor housele-ss people are luiddlod together, with all 
their goods saved from the wreck. Among other sufferers is M. Tcnducci, of the 
Nizam’s service, whose house was destroyed, together with all it contained, by the 
falling on it of Slmms-ool-Oomru’s garden-house wall. 

Englishman, October 22, 1849. — The following is from Hyderabad, the 4th 
instant : — 

“ I will now give you the instances exhibiting what ready dnpes the people 
of Hyderabad are. A moonshec took a gentleman to Raja Chundoo Lall’s house, 
representiug the gentleman as the son of the Governor-General to the Mijiister, 
and the Minister as an opulent banker to the gentleman, at whose house he was 
to have a nautch- The moonshee got thirty thousand rupees by it. 

“ A late broker of Suraj-ool-Moolk, Jkrarn-ood-Dowla, gave a letter to .an 
almost unknown person for the Governor-General, and for the use of his influence 
with the Governor-General. The person entrusted with the letterrefused to I'eturn 
it but in consideration of a sum of five thousand rupees. With this money he 
opened a bank, got credit, but soon retired from the scene of action. It will not 
do equally for Nusseeb Khan’s bank ; if this be its jJurpose, there is nothing in it 
of the omne ignotv^m. 

“ A person carried a clock to a Minister and said an officer of high rank leaving 
the place had sent it to him as a present. The person was complimented n itli 
fourteen thousand rupees’ worth of jewels to present to the gentleman. 

“vSiich things are getting out of vogue, but they arc not extinct. 

“ The party of pensons who were apprehended some titne ago at the Resi- 
dency for circulating false ptmers, purporting them to be copies of papers pro- 
cured from the Resident’s office, and supporting their fabrication by seals they 
had forged, had devoted a good deal of notice to me, and had informed the people 
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of this place (even sucli a man as Raja Bala Purshad had sent me their copy of 
the Governor-General’s letter) that the Governor- General had instructed the 
Resident to use cvaft {kikmut aviulee) to have me expelled. Ido not know 
whether those persons are out of prison and have taken to their old trade. But 
it has been told in high places that the Governor-General has desired that measui’es 
may be pursued gradually (tudreejse) for my expulsion. I am sure the Governor- 
Gen end will not expel me for describing them, and certainly not for newsmonger- 
iiig, which may possibly once in a thousand times help to put His Lordship right.” 


Englishman, November 17, 1849. — -The following is from Hyderabad, the 
4th instant ^ 

“The case of Premsookli Has versus Ramaswamy Moodliar is exciting a 
considerable stir arnong.st the English community as well as the natives at Hy- 
derabad. It would a])j)car now that the Resident has participated in it, and 
Eamaswamy’s people profess not -only that he has addressed the Governor-General 
upon the subject, but that Ramaswamy lias seen his letter. I disbelieve the latter 
part, and I can form no conjecture as to tlie subject of the letter. If it bear upon 
the amenability of the defendant, a law question is not a matter for the deci.sion of 
a Political Resident, nor of a Governor- General either, and. it is to be presumed 
that in common decency (I do not mean to deny higher motives) neither the one 
nor the other would resort to any of the sulderfuges which tlieir relation to a native 
State so amply afford, .to evade the justice of their country, when the evasion would 
Ijccome a mark to direct the natives of this country to a mistaken opinion of the 
independeiice of our ( Jourts. Whatever the subject of the Resident’s letter may be, 
it will receive a proper consideration in the Councils of India, and if a law question 
it will luive the protection of the opinion of the Advocate-General. 

“ Ihe only event I can bring in connection with the Resident’s letter is that, 
subsequently to the reversal of the decision of tlie Court of Requests appearing here, 
Condaswarny, an agent of Ramaswamy, called upon Azim Ali Khan, j\fr. Highton’s 
quondam moonsliee, to obtain for him a paper from Sooraj-oolAIoolk wliicli was 
extant. What this paper was I am not told, but it is conjectured that it i.s a jjaper 
which the parties procured Suraj-ool-Moolk to write, when the question of Rama- 
swamy’s non-amenability to English jurisdiction was lirst raised, to claim him as 
a subject ot the Kizam and as amenabie to His Highness’s Courts. If this letter 
w;is then received liy the Resident and was considered inconsequoitial, to give it 
olfeet now would be liable to suspicion. ' It will not do to say now tliat the 
(juestion vms postponed awaiting the result of tlie Sudder Adawlut’s decision ; that 
wouhl in tact be to say that the involvement of the question was preferred to 
resolving it, when it was a simple qmistion, in the first instance. 

“ But tlien there is a report which has long subsisted in the English community, 
and i.s therefore somewhat to lie relied upon, that General Eraser had suggested to 
tile Mailras CoA’ernnient the propriety ot indicting Ramaswamy upon some question 
wiiich was jiending before it in the Accountant General’s Office. If this be fact, 
it would indicate that ^ General braser Avas no jiartizan of RamasAvamy, unless, 
indeed, be prefeiTod him to the opposite parties, but that Avhicli it does demonstrate 
too nianilestly to be questioned is that Avhen the Madras Government Avas required 
bv General b’raser to prosecute Ramaswamy in the Courts at Madras, General 
braser, at that time at lea.st, must hav'e been satisfied of Ramaswamy’s jiosition 
being then exactly AA'hat it noAv is — that Ramaswamy Avas amenable to- Emdish 
jurisdiction. 

. J lie \ akeel of Prcm.sookh Has has addressed a letter to Brigadier James 
soliciting a neAv Court. ^ The language of that letter is considered offensive by the 
military authorities. The question is whether civilians Avill not consider it a fair 
reii'.onstrance ; arid it lias occasioned no small excitement, I’remsookh Has Avas 
invited to the Brigadier’ .s, and in the presence of five gentlemen of the staff asked 
A\hether he kiieA\* of the letter, Avhether it had been explained, whether he kncAv of 
the letter before it Avas sent, and whetlicr he held Mrnself responsible for it, and 
A\hether the letter as translated to him Avas the same as fhat which was then read 
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to him in the translation. He answered the first question entirely in the affirmative^ 
saying Mr. Palmer, his Vakeel, had full powers to act for him, meaning to convey 
that the resort to' his Vakeel would have been more in accordance to the usual 
course of proceedings. To the last (Question he observed that the translation then 
read to him was not exactly that which his Vakeel had given, Wt it was much to 
the same effect. He was asked did he admit he had given galee galoze to the 
Sirdars, or hurra Sirdars, — the common acceptation of the word is indecent abuse, — 
and he denied that his letter contained any galee galoze; he was startled when he 
was told that he had called the Sirdars bewulfoof- — certainly not deducible from 
the letter, which discusses nothing but what relates to their decisions. 

“ It is something new to see military men sensitive in regard to being 
charged with defective judgment in questions of law ; that opinion, and even much 
stronger, would be given by any lawyer to any Civil Court, and would be made 
the gi'ound for a new trial. However it may be, I am fully assured that cither 
Premsookh Das or his Vakeel will hold themselves amenable either to the 
Supreme Court or the Sudder Adawlut with the utmost cheerfulness, though not 
within their jurisdiction, to answer for their conduct. 

“ It can’t possibly be, as Ramaswamy’s people would have it inferred, that 
General Fraser had reported to liis Government that there has been ill-usage by a 
vakeel of a Military Court. General Fraser could neither have so misjudged the 
letter, nor gone so much oTit of his way to load tlie table of his Government with 
mattera of inferior importance. 

“ Whilst upon the subject of Ramaswamy, I might as well inform you that 
he having refused to give up his jaglures, yielding Rs. 24,000 per year, upon the 
Nizam’s call, and having forcibly expellefl (that is, by threats) the bearers of the 
Nizam’s mandate from his house, a strong party of Arabs was employed to con- 
fiscate it. 

“ Is it as a subject of the Nizam tlnat he is sheltered from punishment for thi.s 
offence ? or does his location in the cantonment, his affinity to certain English 
gentlemen, and his right as a British subject protect liim ? 

“ 1'he only plea that the Resident could possibly liave set up on political 
considerations to separate Ramaswamy from being amenable to the English 
jurisdiction must be in connection with the farm he holds of the cantonment duties 
from the Nizam’s Government. Could this plea have been extended equally to the 
previous contractor of the cantonment duties, who was there in the double capacity 
of bullock contractor to the Compaiiy, and farmer of duties in relation to the 
Nizam’s Government? Then, again, Ramaswamy’s charge is temporary, and he 
may be disjiossessed whilst tiie Resident’s reference is pending, which would take 
away from him the very ground on which the Resident would deny jurisdiction to 
the 'English Courts. 

“ It is quite impossible the Resident should have undertaken to discuss the 
question in a legal point of view, and should have alleged as an obstacle to English 
jurisdiction that testimony cannot be obtained from witnesses subjects of the 
Nizam. This could be easily disposed of by the Advocate-General. Witnesses 
are more effectually wanting when they die, but the death of witnesses has never 
yet been made the occasion for arresting a suit. While the English authorities 
appear to make common cause with the defendants against Premsookh Das he 
never will obtain justice in the Nizam’s Courts. Their subservience to the English 
authorities whenever they understand prejudice or predilection to exist is notorious.” 

Englishman, Naeember 22, 1849. — In addition to what we yesterday pub- 
lished, our Hyderabad correspondent sends us the following : — 

“ There are peculiar features in the interlocutory proceedings which have 
obtained in the cantonment of Secunderabad in the suit of Mahanund Ram Poorun 
Mull vs. Ramaswamy Moodliar. Ramaswamy is a native of Arcot ; he was a ser- 
vant in the Commissariat of Secunderabad ; he was made by Colonel Bullock to 
resign his situation, as incompatible with the banking concern in the cantonment 
of Secunderabad which he carried on in conjunction with a French gentleman. 
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Regarding this matter there is a copy of a letter extant in the Commissariat Office 
of Secunderabad, of which I have knowledge, from Colonel Bullock to tlie Com- 
inissary-General, 1 presume the original is extant in the Gommissary-General's 
office at Madras. After his forced resignation of las situation in the Commissariat, 
Rarnaswainy’s concealed partnership in the bank, to which Colonel Bullock had 
referred, became avowed. The partnership was subsequently dissolved, and Rama- 
swarny continued the concern in his own name, and for his own exclusive behalf ; 
all this time he could be no otherwise than amenable to the jurisdiction where he 
lesided, both in accordance to general law in advertence to his residence and to 
special regulation. In his capacity , of merchant trading in the cantonments it 
would be difficult for any comj)rehousion to appreliend that whilst so located in 
the cantonment of Secunderabad, that place, and that place only, was excluded 
from the sphere of his mercantile operations. In 1843 he undertook to farm the 
duties paid by the cantonment dealers to the Nizam’s Government ;• his traffic" 
continued unaltered, the same mercantile connection subsisted that had before 
subsisted, and the accounts of other merchants with him showed the continuation 
from first to last in a regular series of balances carried- forward. But then, as if 
to obviate any shadow of a doubt being cast by Ids farming business upon his 
amenability to the jurisdiction, there came numerous Police and Court of Requests’ 
trials, in which Ramaswamy was concerned either as plaintiff or defendant, all and 
each implicating his amenability. Serjeant Jefferson sued him in the Police ; he 
appeared to the summons, and prevented the matter proceeding to trial by paying 
Serjeant Jefferson : of this there is a record. He was cited by the Police to ansAver 
to a case of burning a Gosain. The offence not occurring in the cantonments, but 
in the bounds of the Nizam, he settled the matter privately; the complaint was 
withdrawn. He appeared as defendant before a Court of Requests to answer to a 
claim of Bhowanee Sing ; this too is on record, hut the Court of Requests considered 
Ids acts as inconclusive, as proceeding from his ignorance of his rights. There is 
some show of reason in this, but a more coinpreliensive intellect would not have 
taken these fficts insulatedly, hut wouhl have connected them with all the other 
relations of Ramaswamy, and would liave seen that although they did not positively 
confirm his amenability, yet they were powerful facts in corroboration of it. But 
then came the strong fact, given in the decision of the Sudder Adawlut (I send you 
their two decisions), that Ramaswamy had sued Bheikh Boodiiii in a Court of 
Requests for a debt, in which it Avas proved that Sheikh Boodim Avas a camp follower 
and a Commissariat contra(dor, and RamasAvaray’s own testimony had shown that 
he conducted a firm. This Avas conclusive of Ids amenability with the Sudder 
Court, but not so with the Court of Requests ; they had repudiated everything making 
against Kamaswainy. This aa^is but one though a large stumbling-block, and 
they contrived to lose sight of the part of the fact which conclusively convicted 
RamasAvarny. The gentleman avIio pre.side<l in the suit of Ramaswamy Sheikh 

Boodun was also a member of the two Courts of Requests in the interlocutory 
matter. 

“ RaniasAA’amy had never denied his amenability, and had practicably illus- 
trated Ids understanding of Ids position, but then there came a large suit, and 
justice (T am not so sure as I was before) Avas the expected result of a trial by 
an English Court. Ramaswamy now denied his amenability, and Brigadier 
Lovell (no great matter a military man concurring in a mistaken law opinion) 
concurred in his opinion, and raised a question with his Government ; this 
belongs to October 1847. The Sudtler Court overruled the objection, but 
their decision came in six months or so ;'at this time there was another Brigadier, 
Bri^ ..viier Janies ; Ramaswamy offered him a protest in March 1848, and he raised 
another objection. Noav there is a peculiar feature in the case ; the objections 
which Avere raised Avere kept secret, as if a solution of the question was not 
desired, as if it Avas not a primary purpose of justice to put the other party in 
possession of an objection, to enable liim to obviate it, or to confirm it by his power- 
Jessness to obviate it. I quote a recent minute of Sir John Littler, It is instructive 
to shoAv of Avhat high character right principles are. I Avish the sentiment could 
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be fjenerally diffused amongiit the officials, of Government. Its prevalence in 
England is becoming remarkable in contrast to the opinions of former days, and I 
do despair of a more general diffusion in India in those places where hi«h 
intellect can aspire to the higher justice and more generous motives of conduct: — 
‘ Government never shows the least hesitation in giving parties interested access 
‘ to public documents which they want to use as evidence, even though they may 
‘ be wanted to be used against Government itself. If Government thinks a party has 
‘ a just case, it yields to his claim ; if a party can make out a just case in a claim 
‘ against Government to the satisfaction of a Court, Government is not aggrieved.’ 

“ This second objection of Brigadier James, resting, I presume, upon Ratna- 
swamy’s protest, was overruled in a period of about six mouths more by the Sudder 
Adawlut. Notwithstanding these two decisions of the Sudder Adawlut holding 
Ramaswamy amenable, in opposition to wliat lie and the Brigadier liad shown, 
Ramaswamy put into the Court another protest, and the interlocutory (piestion of 
his amenability was admitted by the Court as a point at issue. The Court of 
Requests declared him not amenable ; the Sudder Court reversed the decision, 
pronouncing tlie inquiry by the Court of Requests to he insufficient and irregular. 
The Court had failed to do that wliicli it was its duty to do, and failed equally in 
what W'as due to the plaintiff ; this reversed decision came in about six months 
more. Thus eighteen months had been frittered away, another trial on the inter- 
locutory question ensued, and Ramaswamy was again pronounced h}' tlie same 
Court of Requests not amenable. A fourth appeal from the plaintiff followed, and 
the second decision was again reversed by the Sudder Adawlut, the Sudder 
Adawlut alleging tliat Ramaswamy was amenable for his farming business, which 
tlie Court of Requests had assumed for his exemption ; secondly, that tliere was 
ample proof upon his own testimony, as the case of Sheikh Boodun exhibits, 
that ho was a saliookar trading in tlie cantonments ; thirdly, that it was evident 
enough that he had dealings with military classes ; and fourthly, tliat lii.s loca- 
tion, by liis own showing, brought him within its jurisdiction. On every count on 
which he was charged with amenability, on everyone of wliicli the Court of Reipiests 
had denied liis amenability, he was held amenable by the Sudder Court. The Bri- 
gadier was enjoined by precept to have the question tried on its merits ; at this time 
two years had elapsed. 

“ But now comes the extraordinary fact ; we hear that the trial is postponed 
in deference to the Resident’s opinion, who considers that Ramaswamy, from 
certain political considerations, should not be held amenable to the jurisdiction of 
an English Court. This is something so extraordinarily new, it is so totally out of 
the elements of anything that is furnidied analogously or by history, tliat I 
am at a loss to account for it. What the political consideration for Ramaswamy 
is is an enigma which requires a peculiar intellect to solve ; but then my infor- 
mation may be all wrong, and the Court of Requests may have been stopped, 
awaiting an answer from the Sudder Aifawlut at Madras, or the Government, as 
it may be, to the solicitation of the plaintiff to a trial by a new Court. If the 
plaintiff lias no correct information upon this point, it is not his fault. The infor- 
mation is withheld by the Brigadier, who knows his own reason for being myste- 
rious in the position where his communicativeness might be useful to the case at 
issue, 

“ An interlocutory proceeding is not settled in two years : one Brigadier 
raises an objection which has been placed before the Court by the defendant ; a 
second Brigadier raises a second objection, I presume a crude one, becabse the 
defendant, who had the same means of access to the last objection as to the first, 
has not exposed it to light. One year passed in reasoning and reversing the ojiinions 
of military' men upon questions of law, on the reversal of the second objection a 
Court is formed, and its decision is reversed on the grounds of its ignorance of the 
first principles of judicial proceedings — it would not allow the plaintiff to bring his 
own proofs. The same Court meets a second time to adjudicate the interlocutory 
question, and its decision is reversed as being against testimony. Another year 
passed in these two adjudications, the Court is brought to a nonplus, but then 
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Ramaswamy fortuitously finds himself backed by the Resident, either in his person or 
in his contract for him of the cantonment duties : he becomes sufficiently weighty 
to be a subject for political consideration. Parliament can’t supersede the judg- 
ments of Law Courts, the Governor-General will not. Is it possible the Resident 
thinks he will ?” 

Englishman, December 22, 1849. — The following is from Hyderabad, the 9th 
instant : — 

“ The Nizam’s prerogative is strenuously maintained in behalf of Ramaswamy. 
But the question is solving itself into this, that it' is the behalf of Ramaswamy 
which is to be maintained, and not His Highness’s prerogative. Raja Ram Bus 
desires to dispossess Ramaswamy of his jaghires and his contract for customs paid 
in the cantonments ; he has submitted his views (qufcre) to the Resident, and has 
alleged in regard to the former, as if it were necessary to the Nizam’s Government 
to give a reason to tlie Resident for dispossessing any person of jaghires, that the 
jaghire was given in the name of Ramaswamy’s son, who is dead, and reverts to 
the Government, — Ram Bux is foolish to give any reason, — and the accounts of 
his farm .are fraudulent {mootajnulub), quotes General Fraser’s note to Sur<aj-ool- 
Moolk that Ramaswamy was bound to pay certain moneys, which he is withhold- 
ing. In regard to the jaghire, Ramaswamy has thrown a garrison into the ffurrhee 
of the place, and Abdoolla bin Ali’s Arabs sent to deprive him have been lield at 
bay for more than a month. On this point R<aj.a Ram Bux (I wonder he could 
be so direct) has told the Resident that Ramaswamy if there was bloodshed 
should meet condign punishment, and in regard to the other he has stated the 
accounts to be fraudulent, and has given certain items in support of his allegation. 
Notwithstanding all this the affair hangs : General Fraser has opened a 
corres}X)ndence. 

“ Raja Ram Bux, I pledge myself, will be betrayed into misstatement that 
will be taken advantage of for severe remonstrance, if not heavy objurgation. Ram 
Bux will feel that he is to be the victim of his duty to the Nizam’s Goveniment, 
and of Ramasw'amy’s favouritism with the English gentlemen in office: right or wrong, 
that will be his conception ; and Ramaswamy will be permitted to deal with the 
Nizam’s Government according to his pleasure. If Ramaswamy fights it out in his 
jaghires, more bloodshed will have to be scored up somewhere. 

“ Why will not the Governor-Genend abrogate this bastard system, and at 
once expunge the Residency and the Subsidiary, or the Nizam’s Government? 

“ Talking of the Nizam’s prerogative, — as if that (whatever it might be officials 
do not like to explain) was not lost by neglect, the prescription of more than fifty 
years, — one can’t help reverting to the fact that when the Subsidiary Force was 
placed at the capital of the Nizam, the Company’s Government, either not uuder- 
.standing the Nizam’s prerogative as General Fraser does, or not having much 
regard for it, which in the matter I am about to describe is quite impossible, took 
for itself all the duties which were paid in the cantonments for goods brought into 
it, and as w'ell all those paid for the Abkaree. After many years the first was 
resigned to the Nizam, not as a right but as a concession, a conclusion at which one 
iloes not fail to arrive from the fact that the Company’s Government still receive 
the duties of the Abkaree Department. Hence, when the revenues paid in the country 
are alienated to the Company’s Government, it is peculiarly extraordinary that 
Ramaswamy, tlie man born at Arcot, the writer in the Commissariat Office, the 
trader for more than twenty years in its precincts (according to the Court of 
Requests, dealing with all distant point's but not with his neighbours), the long 
resident and possessor of houses, is not amenable to its’ jurisdiction, because of some 
fancied prerogative of the Nizam. The opinion upon this subject will not see the 
light, it is a question of a general principle, and the press will not be backward 
to discuss it. ■ • 

“ The Nizam is not fond of exercising his prerogative, or Ramaswamy could 
not resist its mandate in arms. If the Nizam should mistakingly in pursnance of 
his prerogative send his Arabs to apprehend Ramaswamy in the cantonment, as 
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par exesUence bis own subject, we shall be gratified to see him supported by a 
company or two of Her Majesty’s troops. The Arabs require being taught, 'fine 
fellows as they are, that there are still better troops than themselves.” 

Englishman, Januai'y 1, 1850. — The following is from Hyderabad, the 
21st Decenaber : — 

“ The only other thing exciting attention is that the Minister is desirous of 
dispossessing Kainaswamy Moodeliar of his farm and of his jaghire. The latter 
he continues to hold, and has held it for the last two months, in despite of the 
Nizam’s Arabs employed to disposse.ss him, by means of a garrison, which he has 
placed in a mud fort ; and in regard to the former, as I predicted. General Fraser 
has contrived to get up a correspondence which, though it is not direct to maintain 
Ramaswamy against the Government, conveys the expression of so much interest 
on his behalf that it may [lossibly arrest the purpose of the Minister. 

“ To the first note of the Minister, desiring to dispossess Ramaswamy on the 
ground that his accounts were fraudulent, and that he ivas a rebel in arms against 
the Government, General Fraser requested an exposition of what was meant by 
the paragraph which charged Ramaswamy with having given fraudulent accounts. 
Whatever the Minister may have stated besides, he referred to a former opinion 
of the Resident conveyed by note to the Nizam’s Government that Ramaswamy 
was liable to make good a heavy deficit which had occurred, of more than 
Rs. 40,000, to the loss of tlie Nizam’s Government, by his neglect, and to pay the 
surplus revenue which was regained by the correction of the former remissness ; 
but that Ramaswamy had not done so. General F raser in reply to the Minister’s 
note stated that his observation was merely his opinion (denish) to the other parts 
of the accounts, which were charged as being fraudulent. General Fraser made 
no reply. 

“ This of course conveyed the impression that General Fraser was in his mind 
favourable to Ramaswamy, and that he was not more earnest to support him was 
the result of the strict injunctions he hiid not to interfere. Tlie whole course of 
conduct pursued here, unless with a motive, is unintelligible. 'I’he Resident goes 
out of his way to tell the Nizam’s Government in the first instance that it has 
a claim to a large sum of money on Ramaswamy. Time and events change his 
feeling towards Ramaswamy, and he goes out of his way to discredit his own 
opinion It certainly w.as a mere opinion; but opinions are sometimes fearful 
things — they have hung Sonatuu Naik. 

“ It is said, hut this is not credible, that General Fraser has required from 
Raja Ram Bux that Brigadier James should have it proved to his satisfaction 
that Ramaswamy’s accounts were fraudulent. In what capacity was Brigadier 
James to enter upon tlie proof, and what means had Raja Ram Bux of satisfying 
Brigadier James of the misconduct of a man whom he especially favours, an 
opinion very generally held by the whole bazaar of Secunderabad, and by others 
in a yeiy different situation from bazaar men ; besides, what peculiar faculty does 
Brigadier James po.ssess to qualify him for an arbiter of accounts ? 

“ If General Fraser has said so, then is the non-interference a thing to be 
used to evade an unpalatable question of right, but not to repress a purpose. If 
this be not interference, to give a man an appellate jurisdiction over the Nizam’s 
Government, there is then no such thing as interference. The interference would 
not extend to putting down bloodshed and incendiarism, nor could it be used 
to get Ramaswamy, evidently protected by his position, to cede bis mud fort 
without fighting.” 

Englishman, March 9, 1850. — The following is from Hyderabad, the 28th 
ultimo : — 

“ The Nizam’s Government required the Resident to confiscate the houses of 
the persons of his Court situated at the Residency, and at the cantonments of 
Secunderabad and Bolarum. The Resident properly refused to lend himself to the 
perpetration ot what might have been rank injustice, and requested to know the 
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oifences of the parties on account of which the sequestration was ordered. The 
perverse understanding of the Nizam’s Government, and the entire community, 
receive this request as reprobating the confiscations, and not in the sense in which 
it was made. The consequence is that the purpose is arrested, and nothing more 
will be heard of the matter, unless some of the natives understood to be good 
authority for English affairs set the Minister right. The obvious motive in re- 
quiring this wholesale confiscation was that the persons of his Court accountable to 
him for their acts should not have the shelter of a foreign power and a foreign 
jurisdiction ; and did the Minister know his own affairs he might have told 
the Resident that he wishes to preclude the persons of the Court from enjoying 
for their persons that’ very protection which they now receive for their property, 
that it would be objectionable to give to their persons the protection, when the 
Nizam had complaints against them, which their property was receiving at that 
instant. 

“ Brigadier James has forwarded several petitions against the Kurora, who 
has succeeded Raraaswamy in the customs department of the cantonment of 
Secunderabad, from some of the merchants, to the effecd; that their importations are 
arrested at the Kurora’s stations beyond the jurisdiction of the cantonments, and 
that they are required to pay there the imposts of, the Government. They do not 
complain that they are charged in excess of the regular rates, and Colonel 
James has solicited officially the Resident’s intervention to move the Nizam’s 
Government to keep the peace of the cantonments, as it was preserved in ante- 
cedent days — in Rarnaswamy’s. 

“ I’liere is always iinperfection in adopting one side of a question ; inquiry 
would have given the explanation that the Kurora was informed that when the 
goods of the merchants came into cantonnumts lie had no authority to compel 
their being brought into his custom-house, situated in the cantonments and could 
receive no redress from tlie jurisdiction of the place, inasmuch as it was a matter 
belonging to the Nizam’s Government only, but that did he coerce the dealers in 
the caTitonments he would be liable to account for assault and battery. 

“ 'i'lie Resident has adjusted the question rightly ; he has desired that it should 
bo proclaimed by Brigadier James that the dealers are to carry their goods to the 
custom-house, aitd only remove , them when they have paid the duties. This puts 
the question at rest. But as to complaints being now made to Brigadier James 
which were not made in the time that Ramaswaray was Kurora the matter is easy of 
exposition. Tlic practice has prevailed of allowing the larger shopkeepers to take 
their goods to their shops and there submit them for examination to the Kurora, 
with a view to the payment of duties. Ramaswamy had changed this system, 
which ho had a right to do, and had the goods brought to the custom-house. 
Ruswanjec complained of the innovation to Brigadier James, and was told in official 
language if he gave or made trouble he should be turned out of the cantonments. 
It followed that when the conqihainant, however wrongfully he may complain, 
was made liable to punisliinent, complaints ceased. The same tone towards 
those wlio conrplained of the present Kurora wordd have found equal exemption 
for him. But it was so far the opposite to this that he understood no complaints 
from his ollice would be received.” 


ENGnisiiMAN, March 29, 1850. — The following is from Hyderabad, the 16th 
jnstant: — 

“ A circumstance connected with the outbreak and the promiscuous killing 
of all the prisoners confined in the Residency Outwal’s choultry by the prison 
guards who followed has come to light that is really appalling. It appears that 
five out of the nine prisoners had refused to join the prison-breakers and assailants of 
the sentry, and had in consequence been locked up in a room by them. When the 
refractory prisoners were overpowered by the Cutwal’s guard they most unaccount- 
ably [uoceeded to slaughter the five locked-up prisoners. As they could not effect 
this without perceiving that the five prisoners were locked in from the outside, and 
could not have been parties in the outbreak, there is no accounting for their intena- 
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perate zeal. It is quite impossible that they should not have been aware, as the 
fellows were without weapons, that they were not concerned in the affray. Being 
without weapons, they might have been reserved, if they were guilty, for the punish- 
ment to which the deliberate judgment of a magistrate might have sentenced them. 
1 hear the jemadar and duffadar of the guard have been dismissed by order of the 
Resident, and that the Resident has been taking depositions from* the Cutwal’s 
people regarding this affair." 

Englishman, April 1, 1850.— The following is from Hyderabad, the lOtli 
ultimo : — 

“ The slaughter of the pisoners is not of so wanton a character as I led you 
to apprehend by my letter of the 16 th instant. It now appears upon testimony 
that has been taken that seven out of nine convicts were concerned in assaulting 
the sentry and firing upon the streets; two of tliese, w'ho liad been prominently 
active, fled into the prison, the door of which they closed upon the police. They 
were follovved by the guards, and in the tumultuous affray, whilst there was no 
distinguishing the guilty from the innocent, the armed from the unarmed, the two 
prisoners who had not joined in the melee unfortunately suffered." 

Englishman, March 2, 1868. — AVe publish under the head of official papers 
the agreement entered into between the Secretary of State and the Bank of 
Bengal for establishing a branch bank at Hyderabad in the Deccfin for the 
conduct of the Government business. Under this agreement all the business 
fornjerly transacted by the Government Treasury at Hyderabad, such as the 
receiving .and paying monc)'^ on Government account, and on account of otticers in 
the Government service, is to be carried on by the Branch Bank. No .advances 
are to be made to the Nizam, or any of his relations, or officers, or chiefs of any 
class, except upon the deposit of Government securities, or sh.ares, or stock 
guaranteed by Government. The Deputy Accountant General at Hyderab.ad, 
with the sanction of the Resident, is to have power to inspect the books and 
accounts of the Bank to see that tlie last condition is not violated. The Govex*n* 
ment is to pay all costs of p<acking and remitting treasure, and the Bank is to have 
the use and profit of all cash balances and moneys received on account of Govern- 
ment, the safe custody of uninvested cash balances being at the exclusive risk of 
Government in the case of war, disturbance, or unavoidable causes. All returns 
from the branch to the head office ot the Bank are to be accessible at all hotirs tf) 
the Government auditor, and any loss or dam.age arising from any mist.ake of the 
Bank or its officers is to be borne by the Bank. A notification in the Gazette is 
to be published within one month from the lOtli of Februar}', fixing the date on 
W'hich this agreement is to come into operation. This gradual extension of the 
branches of the Bank of Bengal for Government ])urposes should in time lead to 
the formation of one Government Bunk for the whole of India, with its head office 
at Calcutta. 

OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

Gazette of India, February 29. 

The following .agreement between the Secretary of State and the Bank of 
Bengal, for the conduct of the business of the Government 'I'reasury at the branch 
bank established at Hyderabad in the Deccjin, is published for general informa- 
tion : — 

THE BANK OF BENGAL. 

Agreement hetvceen the Secretary of State for India in Council and the Bank of 
Bengal for estabUehing a branch bank at Hyderabad in the Deccan. 

Dated I9tu Fkbkuary 1868. 

Memorandum of agreement ma<ie the nineteenth day of February in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-eight between the Secretory of 
State for India in Council of the one part and the Bank of Bengal of the other 
part. Whereas by a general agreement bearing date the fourteenth day of April 
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one thousand eight hundi-ed and sixty-six and made between the parties hereto 
certain terras were agreed to having for their object amongst others the manage- 
ment by the said Bank of the Government business and agency which might 
thereafter be transferred to or undertaken by them at Branch Banks which they 
might afterwards establish at towns or places other than Calcutta. And whereas 
the Bank of Bengal have established a Branch Bank at amongst other places 
Hyderabad in the Deccan and the Governor General in Council has offered to the 
said Bank (who have accepted the same) the business ofbankersto the Government 
of India for the Government Treasuiy at Hyderabad and the terms on which 
business shall be performed have been settled and arranged between the 
Governor General in Council (acting in the premises on behalf of the said 
Secretaiy of State) and the Directors of the said Bank of Bengal. Now these 
presents witness that for the purpose of carrying out the said arrangement and 
in consideration of the payments and covenants hereinafter respectively men- 
tioned and contained and by and on the part of the parties to these presents 
respectively to be paid and perfermed each of them the said Secretary of State 
in (Council and the Bank of Bengal doth and do hereby- for himself and themselves 
and his and their respective successors covenant and agree with the other of them 
and their and his respective successors in manner following, that is to say : — 

— That the Bank of Beng.al shall and will from and after the time when 
and during the term for which this agreement shall come and continue in opera- 
tion as hereinafter provided keep up a Branch Bank at Hyderabad aforesaid and 
provide suitable offices and buildings in a situation as near to the Residency and 
Treasury Offices and other public offices of the Government of India at Hyderabad 
as conveniently may be. 

2nd . — That from and after the day to be appointed by notification as herein- 
after mentioned the business of receiving and paying money on behalf of the 
Supreme Government of India respectively, heretofore transacted at the Govern- 
ment Treasury at Hyderabad shall be carried on and transacted by the Branch 
Bank so established and to be kept up by the Bank of Bengal at Jlyderabad as 
aforesaid subject to the provisions of this agreement and to such orders and 
directions with regard to receipts and p.ayments as may from time to time be 
given to the said Branch Bank or to the Bank of Bengal by the Governor-General 
in Council or the Resident at Hyderabad or any of the officers of the Government 
of India authorized in that behalf and for the purpose aforesaid such account or 
accounts shall he opened in their books by the said Branch Bank witli the Govern- 
ment of India and the Resident at Hyderabad as the Government of India shall 
from time to time direct. 

Zrd . — That 'from and after the day so to be appointed by notification as 
aforesaid the cash balance then in the Government Treasury at Hyderabad in the 
Deccan shall be deposited with the Branch Bank at Hyderabad aforesaid, who shall 
also thereafter receive and hold for the said Government of India and subject to 
the orders of the said Government all monies and balances which but for these 
j)rcsents w«uld have been received or held by the Treasury Department at Hydera- 
rabad aforesaid and the s.aid Branch Bank at Hyderabad aforesaid shall transact 
all such business for the Government of India and the Resident for the time being 
at Hyderabad aforesaid respectively regarding the receipt collection payment and 
remittance of money and securities and other matters as is usually transacted 
by bankers for their customers or shall be bon^ Jith required for the exigence of 
the Government and for all departments of the public service in the Hyderabad 
Assigned Districts and also all such business regarding I'eceipt collection payment 
and remittance of money and securities for and on behalf of officers in the different 
Government Departments as has hitherto been usually transacted by the Govern- 
ment Officers in charge of the Government Treasury at Hyderabad aforesaid and 
shall and will transact all such last mentioned business in such manner in respect 
both of Government and individual Officers of Government as may be from time 
to time required by the orders for the time being, of the Government of India 
after due notice thereof given to the said Branch Bank. 
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4/A. — That the said Bank shall not nor shall the Agent or person for the time 
being in charge of the said Branch Bank at Hyderabad directly or indirectly make 
any advances of money or monies worth on mortgage or security of lands or 
villages or immoveable property of any description or of jewels or jewellery or 
effects of a like description or on any other securities than are hereinafter specified 
and allowed to or for the Government of the Nizam or Soobadar of the Deccan or 
any of the relatives of the Nizam or of the Ministers or Officers for the time being 
of or Chiefs of any class whatever within the Nizam’s Government. But that all 
loans and advances to the Nizam’s Government or persons comprised in any or 
either of the classes before specified shall be restricted and confined exclusively to 
bans or securities of the Government of India or Railway shares or stock the 
interest of which is guaranteed wholly or partially by the Government of India. 

bth . — That the Deputy Accountant General for the time being at Hyderabad 
shall have the power with the sanction and authority of , the Resident to inspect 
the books and accounts of the said Branch Bank at Hyderabad at all reasonable 
times and after giving reasonable notice of his intention so to do and to report 
from time to time through the Resident to the said Secretary of State of the 
Government of India concerning the observance and performance by the said 
Bank of the fourth condition or clause of this Agreement. 

6//t. — That from and after the day appointed in the notification aforesaid the 
.said Secretary of State in Council shall pay to the Branch Bank the actual costs 
and expenses of packing and remitting specie under the preceding clause and for 
which costs and expenses contingent bills shall from time to time be submitted 
to the Accountant General for the time being of the Hyderabad Assigned Districts 
and be pas.sed by him on approval. 

1th . — That by way of remuneration the said Branch Bank shall be at liberty 
to use and employ for its own benefit and profit all cash balances and monies 
placed at its disposal and received as aforesaid subject to the provisions of the 
Charter Act of the Bank of Bengal or any future Act relatitig to the said Bank 
and also subject to the provision of the said Agreement bearing date the 
fourteenth day of April one thousand eight hundred and sixty -six and made 
between the parties hereto and to appropriate the profit arising from such employ- 
ment without being charged with any interest in account. But the safe custody 
of the unemployed Government cash balance from time to time in the hands of the 
hands of the Branch Bank at Hyderabad aforesaid so long as tlie same shall remain 
Tininvested shall be at the exclusive risk of Government in case of loss from war 
disturbance or unavoidable cause. 

Sth . — That all returns furnished by the said Branch Bank to the Head Office 
of the Bank of Bengal as also of all official I’eports of the Bank’s Inspector on 
the said Branch shall at all times be accessible to the Auditor appointed by the 
Government of India under clause fifth of the General Agreement with the Bank 
of Bengal hereinbefore mentioned and in part recited and it shall also be in the 
power of the Government of India at any time and as often as they may think fit 
to cause tlie accuracy of the Government balance in cash or securities to be 
inspected and verified by any Officer duly authorized for that purpose but not 
otherwise to interfere with the ordinary banking operations carrieil on at the said 
Branch and the report of such as to require on the part of the said Batik an 
explanation shall first be laid before the Directors of the Bank of Bengal to enable 
them to furnish an explanation or further information touching any of the matters 
referred to in the report and such report together with the explanation shall then 
be submitted to the Governor-General in Council whose order decision or finding 
on such report shall be binding and conclusive on the said Branch Bank and the 
Bank of Bengal respectively. 

That the whole responsibility for any loss or damage which m.ay result 
d’rom or arise in respect of any error or mistake committed by the said Brandi or 
by any of its Officers or Agents in conducting the Government banking business 
at Hyderabad aforesaid shall as between the Secretary of State for India in Council 
and the said Bank of Bengal rest solely and entirely with and shall be Thorne by 
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the said Bank of Bengal who shall have no claim upon the said Secretary of State 
in Council for compensation or indemnity for or in respect of any such loss or 
damage. 

lOiA, — That this agreement and the powers and authorities herein contained 
and the covenants hereby entered into shall come into operation from and after a 
day to be fixed by the Governor^General in Council by notification in that behalf 
which shall be published in the Gazette of India within one calendar month from 
the date hereof and shall continue in operation down to and inclusive of the first 
day of March one thousand eight hundred and seventy-four and after that date 
this agreement and the powers authorities and covenants herein contained may 
by notice in writing from the Governor-General in Council to the Directors of 
the Bank of Bengal for the time being be renewed with or without any notifica- 
tions as may be agreed on between the Governor-General in Council and the said 
Directors. In witness whereof the Right Hon’ble Sir eTohn Laird Mair Lawrence 
Baronet Knight Grand Cross of the Most Hon’ble Order of the Bath and Knight 
of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India the Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India acting in the premises for and on behalf of the said Secretary of State in 
Council hath hereunto set his hand and seal and the said Bank of Bengal have 
hereunto affixed their corporate seal the day and year first above written. 

(Sd.) John Lawrence, 

Gov ernor-Gen eral . 


Signed sealed and delivered by Sir John Laird Mair Lawrence beforenamed 
the Viceroy and Governor -GeneM of India in Council in the presence of 

(Sd.) Ed. H. Lushington, 

Secy, to Govt. 

The corporate seal of the said Bank of Bengal was hereunto affixed in the 
presence of 

(Sd.) S. Gladstone, ) 

Henry Crooke, ^ v Directors. 

Edwd. F. Harrison, ) 

Bank’s Seal. 




Madras Spect.vtor, July 3, 1850. — From our correspondent at Hyderabad, 
tlated 24th instant : — 

“ The case of Rajoorec Veriah and Veeramah is again upon the tapis. The 
abbreviated history of the case is that on Rajooree Veriah, the husband of Veeramah, 
dying, the wife and Rajooree Veriah the brother disputed about their shares in the 
inheritance. Rainasw'amy patronized the suit, and under his auspices a Punchayut 
was established to adjust the claims of the parties. The sittings of the Punchayut 
Avere held at the house of Condasawrny, a confidential servant of Ramaswamy, 
formerly employed by him as his Vakeel with Brigadier James, at whose house 
be then gave an almost daily attendance. The sequel will explain my reason for 
describing this man so particularly. 

“ ’J’lie Punchayut could adopt no arrangement satisfactory to the parties ; and 
the suit — there being no right of cognizance in the Miiltary Courts of Secunderabad 
in cases refening to real property and inlieritance — was in consequence, according 
to rule, transferred to the Civil Court of the Nizam. This Court decided in 
lavourof ^’eeramah, and apportioned the rest ofthc property to Rajooree Veriah. The 
decision wan unsatisfactory to the latter. The Court of the Nizam has no power 
to enforce its a\vard.s, even within the pfecinots of its immediate jurisdiction. It 
was wOiolly powerless to do so in Secunderabad, and the award remained a dead 
letter. 

“ Rajooree Veriah appealed from the decision of the Court to Raja Ram Bux 
wlien he became Minister some nine months ago,, and obtained a reversal of the 
decree— it was then understood, upon a large disbursement of money. To this, . 
which is the object of my coinmimication to you, I shall refer presently. 

“ Rajooree Veriah dying, Veeramah procured a decision, bycarrjdngup her suit 
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to tbe Nizam at a considerable expense, decreeing the guardianship of Rajooree 
Veriah’s son, an infant, and the custody of the entire property, to her care. 

“There was more activity in the Nizam’s Government to effect enforcement of 
the award now given than there had been before, when the Court gave its decision. 
The suit in the previous instance ended with the award, but on the last occasion 
an injunction by the Nizam’s Government was sent, tlirougli the channel of the 
Resident, to the authorities in Secunderabad, and measures were taken by them to 
put Veeramah in possession of the estate. 

“ The books of Rajooree Veriah necessarily formed a part of the assignment, 
and they exhibited a disbursement of about Rs. 28,000, as made by Rajooree 
Veriah, to obtain an award in his favour. The names of the parties, to whom money 
was given, were all with one exception entered openly. Independently of the 
moneys paid to people of the city, there appears one item of Rs. 1,000 paid to 
Condasawmy, whom I have described above, and of Rs. 100 as i)aid to (Jhittmn- 
brum, Ramaswamy’s commercial gomashta ; besides these, a line marking the 
place where the name should be exhibited, a debit of Rs. 5,000 was entered. The 
gomashta of Rajooree Veriah being questioned as to whom this money had been 
given, whatever he may say privately, alleges publicly that the money was paid 
to the aforesaid Chittumhrum. This is but too shallow a device, and satisfies no 
one. It was obvious that when he paid Chittumbrum Rs. 100, wliich morally is 
of the same effect as Rs. 5,000, no effort was made at concealment. Then how 
are we to understand the 5,000 and the 100 ? The splitting of the 5 and 100 on 
one and the same date is but too suspicious a circumstance, unless we understand, 
that, like the palkee-bearers, having received Rs. 5,000, Chittumbrum still coveted 
a sheep. 

“ In conclusion, that the character of judicial proceedings here may be under- 
stood at Madras, I state a report to you as it prevails in the Indian community, of 
the one fact, that money was paid to Raja Ram Bux ; of the other, that 
Veeramah, who disbursed Rs. 30,000, paid Rs. 15,000 to the Nizam: nothing is more 
likely ; such purchase money for justice belongs to their institutions, and gratuities 
are received in open day by the Nizam ; but the estate is nearly Rs. 00,000 out of 
pocket. I question whether a law-suit at Madras Avould cost this sum.” 

Enghshman, J/ay 28, 1851. — The following is, from Hyderabad, dated 17tli 
instant : — 

“ I believe I told you that there wa.s a report, a rather questionable one, of 
the heir-apparent having addressed two notes to the Resident on the subject of 
juiblic affairs. A friend of Suraj-ool-Moolk’s has recently given confirmation to the 
fact of a commuuicatiou by tlie heir-apparent, but in a different version. His story 
is that the Prince made overtures to Suraj-ool-Moolk to convey a letter addressed 
to the Governor-General, through *his intertnediation, to the Resident, for ulterior 
despatch, and tliat, Suraj-ool-Moolk having declined compliance with tlic request 
of the Prince, His Highness had himself forwarded the letter direct to the Governor- 
General. The communicant deprecated the notion that Suraj-ool-.Moolk could have 
been a party to any affair of this sort and not have coinniunicated it to the Nizam. 
This was very simple, but of this sort of simplicity all the friemls of Suraj-ool- 
Moolk, English and Native, are possessed. At what stage of the proceedings 
would Suraj-ool-Moolk have then apprised the Nizam of this ohjectional)le letter ; 
it cannot be supposed, as this friend of Suraj-ool-Moolk’s would imply, that he 
would have done so if his own agency in this — which, if not mitable to the English 
Government, will be called intrigues — hail been employed. It is a pity, as it leads 
to much mischief, that Suraj-ool-Moolk sirould contirme to believe himself to be in a 
position to benefit by any change which may be effected by the direct operation of 
the Government of India. The Nizam disapproves of his intimacy with tiro 
Englislr community, and, after liaving in vain prohibited Suraj-ool-Moolk giving 
parties to the English, he has resorted to the extraordinary method of desiring the 
gates to the city to be opened on no account after certain hours at night, to prevent 
these parties being given, by not permitting egress from the city . His Highness, 
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I apprehend (he is not acquainted with the effect of turtle and iced champagne 
as our Ambassador in France is), has been actuated by some bigoted or politica 
prejudice. There was now no objection to these parties on the score of decorum 
they were not as before, after certain hours disreputable — actually and positively 
disreputable — orgies, which, though suitable to Sovereigns, are not becoming to 
Ministers.” 


Madras Spectator, Jtme 11, 1851. — From our correspondent at Hyderabad, 
dated 4th instant: — 

“This is cunningly devised, but it will be of no avail ; Suraj-ool-Moolk can neither 
influence the Resident, nor will he be committed with him. Suraj-ool-Moolk will not 
withhold exposition; and the Resident, in common with all other persons, knows that 
His Highness will not permit any arrangement to be concluded but under his own 
direction.- A plea of obstruction i&pnmd facie good evidence against the Nizam, 
and it certainly will be advanced by Suraj-ool-Moolk if matters cannot be arranged 
through his means satisfactorily to the Resident. The fears of the Arabs will equally 
prevail to direct tlie Nizam and Suraj-ool-Moolk. I question whether even a 
spirited remonstrance will be made by !Suraj-ool-Moolk to the two Arab Chiefs, who 
communicate with him on the subject, lest their replies should insult and humiliate 
liim. No man here uses any other language but that of humble persuasion to these 
powerful and occasionally initable Chiefs. 

“ The mode of communicating with the Resident by official notes has become 
rather complicated, Syf Jung used heretofore to receive : and answer the Resident’s 
notes ; it has now been ordered that Syf Jung should receive the notes, deliver 
tliem to Ghoolam Kuinee Khan, who will present, not the notes, but an abstract 
of them to His Highness, write the answers, and send them to Syf Jung to have his 
seal and signature attached, and transmitted to the Resident. I suppose this 
grows out of complaints by the Resident of the unsatisfactoriness of Syf Jung’s 
correspondence. No wonder if it be true that abstracts of the Resident’s notes 
w'ere alone presented to the Nizam, parts of them being suppressed, from fear of 
rousing his anger, which he ordinarily directs to the person communicating witli 
him at the time, and that His Highness’s answers, if not given at the time, dare 
not be applied for afterwards, and lie in abeyance till a second note from tlie Re.si- 
dent gives the valid opportunity for the renewal of the subject. 

“ Perhaps Ghoolam Kumee Khan is on a probationary trial as to his fitness for 
the Ministry, He is not much known, but, whilst his abllies are described as 
respectable, I hear nothing to his disadvantage. This is not a little in favour of any 
man in thi.s lawless country.” 


Englishman, /«« e 25, 1851. — The following is from Hyderabad, dated the 
14th instant: — " 

“ I have communicated to you that the Nizam took a strange method of pre- 
venting Suraj-ool-Moolk’s giving parties to English gentlemen, by desiring his 
Cutwal on no account to open the gates of the city after a certain hour at night. 
Suraj-ool-Moolk has recently given a party. This does not contradict my statement; 
the Nizam may have sanctioned this special party, or may have rescinded liis 
order. His Highness has been at some difficulty for some months past to adjust 
the demand of the Resident for redress of an outrage committed by Arabs against 
a guard of Company’s sepoys (I believe a sepoy was either killed or wounded), 
and His Highness has appointed Suraj-ool-Moolk to dispose of the matter, either 
by softening down the Resident, or by prevailing upon the Arabs to give the full 
satisfaction he demands. Whilst His Highness has such a use for Suraj-ool- 
Moolk, it is not likely that he would refuse him a request of no material import, and 
it may be surely tiiken for granted that Suraj-ool-Moolk would lose no opportunity 
of can-ying any object lie had in view ; and I do not know that he gives to any 
more weight than he does to his desire of appearing to the Durbar as being on 
exceedingly good terms with the English. He has succeeded in impressing upon 
the Nizam that he stands high in the favour of General Fraser, and to this may be 
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imputed His iri.i>'hn08s's employing him wljen ho lias any solicitations to make to 
tJie Ih'ifcish (lovenimerit. It was thus that Suraj-ooUMoolk was ciuployed to 
ol)tain from General Fraser time for payment ol‘ the dt*hl, tlu‘ recall of tlie order to . 
demolish Duroor, and now in regard to the aiVair of tliese Arabs. I do not believe 
that General Fraser s acts tend to give eiiconragement to such an impression, hut 
nothing short of aji open retraction of his former favoui’itisin will efthcc it.’^ 

‘VP.8. — Ghoolam Kuvie Khan had been oHiciating fur the last two months 
in the (lo|)artnient of eorrespondejiiee with the Resident, which had previously been 
occupied by Syf flung*. This gentleman was superseded for not conducting t he 
duties of his otliee vvitli ellicieucy. (ilhoolam Kuvie Khan has als(» failed en his 
probationary trial, which might liave elevated him to the Afinistry, and was yesterday 
dismissed from his charge*. 

ddu^ nativ(‘S say that General hh'aser has procured his removal ; I do not 
believe this : General Frascu* may have represented that I lie eoiTes[)Oiideiice with 
liim, now as before, was imsatisfaetory. If the imperfeetions reter to the matter 
of the coi iespondenee, and not to the language and style, the writer is not to blame. 
1 a|>|>nihcnd, how(‘ver, tliat there is a imUimje in the construction ot tlu^ l(.‘l tors: a dir(*ct 
reply to tlie- Resident is to la‘ (waded, and all the little wits at (^)iirt avc cvinployiHl 
in contriving answers that may say nothing. This is dilticult to do with elTect, 
and their contrivances usually terminate in saying tilings that are not ; the styli^ 
could hardly have been made a matter ol ol)j(‘ctimi, lor 1 cannot taiicy a worse 
style of corri*spondenc(^ than Raja.li Olumdoo Ijal^s, whetlnu* |>rocc‘eding liom liis own 
|>eii or from Jiis Aloonslioc’s department, but ordinarily it was jiot delective in 
matter, 

“ d1ie Rohillas are up and iloiiig. ddiere lias been a l)alth‘ at Kiilliane(?, 
nineteen persons juit hoi's dc combat ; iUo intelligeaiee has just arrived, particulars 
not known.'’ 


EN<^nlSIl^rAN, Janaarij 20, 1852. — The following is an extract of a. letUu' from 
llyderahad, dated the I8th instant : — 

1di(^ intiu’(‘liaiige of iiitelligmice among Saliookars is so ra|)id, and ol such 
general cij’cula,tioii, that though I. apprise you but three days altm* the evmit ol tln^ 
iailiire ot’ llolarajii it will lie no news to Vour native (:.ommereial I'oimnunit y, to 
Avhom alone the information can Ih‘ oi any interest, amount ol the tailnre is 

not known, nor will bo. Propruiy is nevc*r put ninler commission ; tln^ gimeral 
[iraeliee here, I do not speak ot it in a[)[)lication to Rolaram, is lor the liankrupt 
to roi) the till of wliat he c.*an j and It^r tlie er(‘di|.ors to siiateli u|) lor themselves, 
each iudividnaJ for himself as miicli as he can ; and tre(|iu‘iit ly il a liankriipt is 
]>owerfiil, l)v position or inllueiice, to pay nobody : he is no hank)‘ii[)t, \\a retains his 
pi’operty, and his (‘reditors make 'the best bargain they (*a.n with liim. 1 lu,^ thing 
of more gxmeral interi^st, however, will lie the inlormaiioii ihat th<^ poviu ly ol tlu^ 
country lias reached the commercial (xajiitalists, and other l):inkru])tcics ;ire (‘Xpccted. 
Its next stage will bo to im|)ov(*risli tin*, capitalists ot lln‘ waiTiln^ clans, ^ who 
main tain for the [ireseiit possession ot tlnur wealth by theii' aihual or sn|)|)osititious 
physical strengtli — in lact, by dragooning; they do not ])(*rceiv(c that wealth 
exists jnom upon pajier lliau in specie, ami that they eannoL escapr^ the ellects ot a 
conimou impoverishment.” 

Maduas Sckctatou, Fchruivnj 15, .1852. — Onr Hyderabad eoi*res])on<Ient 
writing on tlie Dth instant says : — 

"fhe story is again abroad, and seemingly upon authority, that Akbar dali 
has lelt a large pro[)crr.v^ in Sahookars’ accounts and in specie. Pxhe^re I believe 
the, fact, I should like to know wliethm' these Saliookars ever remlered liini 
accounts, whether lie issued any dralts n|)ontheni, whether he received the interest 
'<)f his monev ; if all this lias been done, and has been done wirlioiit exciting notioAi 
in tlie cainiinercial community, then is this something new ; if this have not been 
dune, I for one will not believe the lact. Ho iiad a bazaar a’^d liudsome money in 
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it. The most opulent man of that bazaar, Hurdeo Bhuttee, \h now in confinement 
at the Minister’s house, and no man calculates upon his possessing great wealth, 
which would be the reputation of a man trafficking upon ten or fifteen lacs of 
rupees. A dissemination of that amount of money amongst many persons could 
not be a secret/’ 

Englishman, Fehruary 21, 1852. — The following is an extract of a letter 
from Hyderabad of the Dth instant : — 

‘‘We have recently had two circumstances to which considerable interest 
was attached, though that is now past. The one was the death of Akbar Jah, 
the Nizam’s uncle ; he was reported to be wortli considerably more than a 
million of pounds sterling, and his death, by the escheat of his property to the 
Nizam, was calculated upon to bring almost entire relief to the pecuniary embar- 
rassments of this Government. The delusion, for it was such, terminated with 
his death, and the opinion prevails amongst the better-informf?d peo[)le that his 
entire j)roperty, the bidk of which consists in jewels, will yield not much more 
than twenty lakhs of rupees. 'J’his even would accommodate the ^linistor, and 
stave off many an imminent evil. It remains to be seen whether the Nizam will 
resign tlie sequestered property to his Minister, or carry it home to his own 
treasury. If lie were politic he would resign it, lest the im{)utatioii of his having 
other hoards should be confirmed by his cupidity in this instance/’ 

Madras Spi:ctator, March 1, 1852.— The following is from our Hyderabad 
correspondent, dated 22nd ultimo : — 

“ One ol several apartments containing treasure in Akbar Jah’s house has 
been opened, and has yielded a s«un of 14 lacs of rui)ees ; of this, 10 lacs have 
been sent to the Resident, and 4 reserved for the use of Akbar Jal/s family, and 
to pay the servants and dependants of the deceased, with whom, althougli a 
certain small subsistence was allowed them, no adjustment of their pay for the last 
nine years lias been made.” 


UiVU'Ki) Servior (lAZE/rTE, Juhi 2, 1852.— We understand that Sooraj-ool- 
Aloolk i»as recently established «‘in hospital at Hyderabad at his own expenses, but 
under tlui superiiitendeiR.:e of the Residency Surgeon, an act highly lioiiouralde to 
that Jiobleman. 


ExfUUsuMAN, I)ecanler21^ 18 
15th instant : — 


— 'Tlie I’ollovving is from Ilyderabad, dated 


” \ our paper of tlie oOtli November gives an account of the Darya-i-Noor, 
A\liicli to a certain oxtiyit I am able to correct. The Darya-i-Noor was bought by 
. RaluKU’ and Co. h oui Messrs, Arbutimut and Co. for one hundred tliousaml 
( 'Ompauy s nipeos, and was sold to Mooncer-ool-Moolk, Suraj-ool-Moolk’s fatlier, for 
one Imndred and thirty tliousaiid Hyderabad ru[)ees. I am giad of the ojiportuiiity of 
adverting pnldicly to this iiiatter, ior Mounoer-ool-Moolk complained that he had 
been defrauded. 8irCliarles Metcalfe and the Court of Directors of course adopteal 
this opinion, but MoonecrrooUMoolk knew better, for he procured Rs. 80,000 
Dpoii a mortgage ot tlie jewel, two-thinls of the value, being the ordinary pro- 
poj'tion for winch jewels aia^ mortgaged here.” 

P S,— I do not hear that any punishment lias been awarded t() Mihrab Khan; 
II it be on the consideration lliat 8uraj-ool-Moolk is tlie principal culprit, then the 
imlernmty giyen tq Mihrab Kiiau is justice.” ^ 


Englishman, June 2Q, 1853. — The following Is from Hyderabad, dated the 
6th instant : — 

A distressing occurrence took place the day before yesterday, MeerTuffuzul 
Ah, the only son ot the late Nizarn by the right-hand marriage, tlie heah ^ — a useles» 
ceicrnony, however, ucyording to Mahomedau l;iw, — c?uue to the Resideiicy, seeking 
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flN' justice. His complaint was that for nine years lu*. liad not received liis pension 
(I understand Im receives that pittance of it monthly called Mayalchorce- a.s 1 
sliould translate it, pocket nioney), that his mothei-, who assisted him, liad just dioal, 
her ja<,^eers were sequestered, and in common witli them her personal property. 
But this was not all : lie was required to pay his molhm’s dehts contracted to Arabs, 
which were not ineonsiderahhs ; the Resident could, not see him without giving; 
ort'ence ; he did not see him, hut allowed him the a<;commo(Jatiou of a room at the 
Kesideucy until he should receive a deputation from his lirother r(‘calling liim 1<t 
the city. Suiter Jung and Koorset Jung came to the piiuce fiom His Highness 
and prevailed upon him to return with them, if it be true that I have correctly 
described the couj]ilaint of the prince, and if he was truthfid in making it, then is 
the condition of the country deplorahle, when it cannot alVordto maintain- or, worse 
still, if the indifference of its rnhus will not maintain — those .so neaiiy allied to tlie 
throne. The reason that may be assigned elsewhere for such m^gligence of blood 
rclatioius does not exist here. Tiie Nizam sees no rivals in his brothers.” 

Knulfshman, January 12, 185-1. — The following is from Hyderabad, dated 
2lHh ultimo : — ' 

“ 'riie onlcrs for pensioning the local olficcrs of t he Nizam’s (.lontingeiit are out. 
As they arc dated so far hack as the l-lth December, you will have lieard ol’ them 
froju some of your corrospomlenls. The pensions, to wliich a donation of six montlis’ 
allowances is added, are admitted by all to be liberal. 

“Tlie Rajali of Nag[)orc is dead ; and the rnmoiir in the Knglisii community 
is strong, coming from a (•rcilital)lc source, that the Hnglisli Hovernmeut will take 
jiossession of that principality. Just as well : for though the English may not govern 
India well, they govern better, beyond all comparison, than Imliau sovereigns.” 

.Madi'.as SrucTATOK, 31, 1-851. — The I'ollowing is from Hyderabad, dated 
25th instant ; — 

“ In the EnyUshman of the J2th instant there is a notice that { 'oinpany’s 
rtqiees are to he s<'nt into the Nizam’s doininions'. The information is not given 
so liilly as to lead to any cnnclasion as to the reason I’or alVording this supjdy to 
]ly(leral>ad. ft strikes om; prominently, whilst nothing is explained, that tlu! 
nidiiey is to he sent u|) to {lay the troops, (o ol)via.ie the loss now incurred upon tlui 
s;ilc of (jovernment l)ills ; and yet it is difliciilt to umleistand how this can l*e, for 
1 hear it was recently told ;i Besident by a I’aymaster of tho 8iib,sidiary Eorta; that 
jjaymeiit in Oouq)aiiy’s rupees to the tro<q>s would in point of fact reduce. Bic })ay 
they MOW draw, and occasion discmiitcnt among them. I liear, besiih^s, (hat a 
]>roposal made to the |ires(mt Resident by a Commissioner to pay the troops stationed 
Jiear his |)roviiice.s in Compatiy’s rujX’eiS w.as not sanctioned. 'I’lie niijasun! of 
sup|)lyiMg Company’s rupees (,o the Nizam’s dominions is a large measure. We 
know nothing of it here, A (piestiou of this sort can seareely be a state secret, 
unless, indeed, it i.s made an axiom that there is wisdom in mystery.” 

ENOnisiiMAN, January 10, 1857. — We [uihlished the telegraphic annoiima.'- 
tnent of Mr. Bushhy’s death on the 1st inst. Our Jlyderaliad correspondetit, under 
date of the SOthult, writes tus f()li()ws: — “I regret to aiinonnee to you that Mr. 
Rushby died at 3 o’clock this morning. His deatii cannot he s.sid to liave been 
sudden, for certain distressing symptoms of a determination of blood towards the 
head, the consequence of a journey of about 52 miles in one day, apjieared, and 
thongli he was intermediately relievexl of those symptoms 1 presume he sustained 
a relapse of which he expired this morning. 

“Mr. Bushlyy was decidedly popular. As a Resident no man that 1 have 
known, from first to last, has surpassed him. He had the singular merit, Avhich 
shows an eqtiahle and straightforward course of action, of not being discussed, cer- 
tainly not prejudicially, either in the English or .native communities. He. discharged 
his duties without favour or prejudice, and if it can he said of liirn that he did 
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not use his public iiillueiice to promote the privnle interests of individuals witli the 
Ni/ani s Government, which some w(udd impute to him as a fault, it certainly can l)e 
said of him that lie did not use it to the prejudice or molestation of any person/’ 


Knolisuman, January 22, 1857. — Idie following; is from our llyderahad 
correspondent, dated 7th iiistant: — 

rin^ t*ondition of the country makes us anxious to know what sort of a man 
may he sent here' f*or a lu‘sidenf. it is sustained l)y so nice an equipoise that a 
vauy sliehi d(‘\iatIon ot its [)osilion w<udd throw it off its l)alance, and a revolution 
of some sort would follow. This might, under other circumstances, be beneficial 
generally, and a desirable event for the Nizam’s (Jovenniient. lint 1 question 
wliether at tlie present inonumt any movement calculated to jnoduce a diflicrdly 
can l)(i either ex|)ediiMit or desiied by the Knglish Government. It will de|)end 
(‘irtirely upon the characlcr of the Ivesident, wliether such sliall be fon*ed upon (he 
IvngTish Goyernment, or llie pres(?nt state of (piiescence, wliicli, tlioUgh dislurhed in 
details ami in minor maltcrs, certainly leaves masses and the gr(‘ater affairs of the 
State unmolested, may still be hrlt to us for a linn\ 


1 could not l)cj ter dcseribe (lie man we want than by saying lu' should be 
such as (leneral Low aiid Mr. Bushhy. They did the work of their (lovernmeiit 
(jmetlv and in a manner eonciliatory to the Nizam’s Government. Gener.'d Low, 
though he was the agent for making a in^aly with Ilis Highness’s (iovc i ninent 
ohnoxious to th(‘ Nizam, is popular throughout the eonntry, and, upon the present 
nnderstaiidiiig of the Nizam, in no way ohji'ctionahle e\en to him. liis after con- 
duct, in its whoh^ scales, hut more especially in the matter of the a|)])eal made to 
liim hy the Prince Meer d uttuzool Ally, had quite r<‘conciled the Nizam to him, and 
(n'en liad that (‘vmit, (*ondncive to tin* salisfaction of the Nizam, been wantirig, the 
eaniesfness and sincerity with which he smight to do service to the Nizam’s 
(u>V(‘i‘nment wcu'e hegiiiriing to he nmha'stood hy tlie Soverdgn liimself, and at its 
pi o|)er season, when lliat arriv(‘d, would have jircKlnccd tin* best ri‘siilts. Mr. Hushhv’s 
eonrs(‘ of action was cvmi ; tliere was no intcaancddfiiig with affairs oiil of the pale 
of his duty, and no encroaching iqion the aiitliority (U* ju’ovince of the Nizam’s Gov- 
eiiuiKUit; as 1 have liefore said, Mr. Busiihy was scarcely en’er h(‘ard of- the* best 
lest inordinary limes ol a good Prsident. Neither he nor ( !eiieral Low W(M(‘ grc'ccly, 
a.s othcis have? hetm, ot jiinvcr ; sncli num are not a|)t to intermeddle without aiilho- 
iit\, <ind wlieii lliev do, gi\'e the least pc*ssihle ottcuicin 

1 have been licre many years. Several lb.>idents liavi* passed in re\'i(‘W 
befoie me, and [ can only add (.ailonel Stewart’s to tli(‘ eal<‘gorv of the nam(‘S 1 have 
^iven til)0\e‘, as om* who, like them, eanie to do his dutv hv Ins Govtu’iinieiit, and not 
to indulge in tlie gratification of his p(‘rsoiial scvuiimciits. Tlui history of tht‘. Pesi- 
dents Ikmc is illustrated hy a ciiiions (act. No om‘ hut the three I have mentioned 
(tlieie lia\('. been nim‘ altogclher) hut was removed Irom his a|)pointm<‘nt hv con- 
st lainl. Lord \\ illiain Lcntiiick has noticed in his famous Oude^ Mimit(‘ that our 
ll(‘sidents interlcre too much for juivalc ami loo little for public (dijeets. This 
e[)inion, the result of eolleetive iiifoinialion, proceeding IVom a man of acknowledged 
good indgiiKMit and ol an integrily of llu^ Highest order, ri‘mo\es the iiccessitN' tor 
any dilatation iqion this point, tor it may he presumed to (Mpially applicald(‘ to 
tliosc^ We have had at Hydmahad. Lord Hastings has spoken also to the same 
effect ; h(* depnx-ated the iiilerfererice by fits and starts of our Pesidents in the affairs 
of the vStates to w hich tlicy are deputed Such interf(>rinice, g(*nerally coercive, and 
jf ado|ited withniit the authority ot llu^‘ Pririt'li Government eland(‘stine, gives 
cilect to no ineasiiia* of a pianianerit iiatiire. It has merely a tendency to disturb 
the system of the Native Government, and to endiariass its adniinislration. What 
I have meanr to say is that we reciuiro such lueu as General Low or Mr. Pushliy 
for oiir Kesjdeiits here.” 


Kxoushman, Ocfohcr 10, 1858.- The following is from Hyderahad: — 

1 he Iic.sident has proposed to tlie Nizam’s Giyvernment to change the impres- 
upon his coinage, and it lias been dutermined to substitute tbe uame of the 
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founder of his dynasty for those of the Kings of Dellii. The good sense and pro- 
priety of the recommendation was at once obvious to the Nizam and his counsel- 
lors, and Avas met by a ready concurrence on their })art. 

“ I do not understand A'et the public ojiinion upon this movement, but at every 
moA’ement Avhen the English Goveniment is brought in contact Avith them their 
scarcely dormant rancour is revived. It has been animated at present to a more 
than ordinary height, and false rumours of English bad faith, English oppression 
and usurpation are spread abroad Avith no little assiduity. 

“ One rumour tells us that the English Government luis proposed to disarm 
the subjects of the Nizam, and that the Arabs, alarmed at the movement, are calling 
in their forces to resist the measure. The rumour and its contingency are false, 
but it is got up AAuth a view to a double effect. It Avill excite the people on the 
one hand, and encourage tbein on the other to carry out their jmject, Avlieii they 
(ian be brought to it, by giving tlnmi expc<;tatiou of support from tlii3 Arabs, Avbicli, 
though frerpioutly urged upon them by others, they have as yet consistently Avith- 
lield and refused to conspirators and insurgents. 1 say this of the general body 
directed by their cliiefs. The Arab soldier is ready to join any party or any cause 
oflering high pay, and it is a moot point with me as to Avhether tliey Avould not 
even take service Avith the Knglisli, on good terms, to put doAvn the Mahomedaii 
fanaticism of tlie times. The liohillas liave been otfered service but will not accept 
it, [lartly because tlu^y Avill not be of you, luit more esj»ecially because the pay Avas 
cousidercid small. They Avould take service for bigh ])ay, Imt they are a \'ile, 
treacherous race, — not worse perhaps, as onr ex[)ericnce goes, than tin; races consti- 
tuting our troops have been, — and Avould betniy you tbe first o))})()rtimity. 

“ The next nnuour is that the Nizam, opposed in his mind as to a change 
of the impression on his coinage, (toiisulteil a fa(|uecr of luuch roputc<l sanctity, not 
a bad man, and only not to be relied on in so far as lie is a Maliuiuedan devotee, 
and was advised liy liim to got up disorders in the State as a )neans of letarding 
the carrying out of the measure. This is false, but it answers the purpose of the 
seditions, as it enlists the Nizam on their side. 

“ A tliird rumour is that the English are building a fort in their cantonment 
of Secunderabad Avith an ultci’ior obj(!ct, not distinctly expressed, but easily to bo 
undcrst(K>d as designed to give tbe English Govi'rniiient a predominant intluence, if 
not domiiiation, over the Nizam’s eouutry and subjects, and pcrlia]>s direct usurpa- 
tion of bis sovereignty. Every man is left to form bis own conjectures and to conn; 
to corichisions dictated to liim by a virulent spirit (d’ hatred. They are (certainly 
entrenching themselves in tin? caiitoumeiits avIiIi a vioiw to its future security. This 
is done after a lajKse of sixty years, during wliicli the subsidiary troops have occn|)ied 
an open eantonrnent accessible on all sides, Avitlioiit any protection but that of tlie 
ordinary guards to their public buildings and arsenals. It is the movement of a. 
tactions people, of cons))Ira.cics and of overt insuri'cclion that lias forced this 
precautionary measure upon (lie English Government. Jbit then Ave slionld 
necessarily look to the inijiression.s Avhidi sncli rnmmirs are calculated to Jiiake 
upon the intlneutial })eople of this court, very few id' them possessing information, 
and some guided to their conclusions by a pre-existing tactions spirit. There i.s 
but little room for apprehension from the Nizam, as lie is favourably tlis|)()scd towanl 
Uf? — it is said, from conviction. Who can deny that bis dynasty has been maintained 
by our alliance and support, and tliat the best security for its continnance Avill bii 
found in his alliance Avith the English? With the impressions upon his mind and 
guided by the advice ofliis tAvo Avise conn s^il lor s, Mookhtar-ool-Moolk and Sliiuns- 
ool-Ooinrali, I hope to see thing.s conducted in a spirit of cordiality and friendship, 
and a reliance upon the faith of our Government Avhich has existed since the 
alliance AA'as first formed. 

“ But then it is miserable to see that, wliilst it is not impossilde that certain 
influences may effect changes in opinions, Ave do nothing to strengthen and confirm 
the good feelings the Nizam has towards ns. In tlie early days of onr Indian 
history Ave showed great indulgence to native Sovereigns and Princes. Gnr Residents 
gratified them, not by dry disquisitions upon proprieties, but by giving them 
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Batisfactibri, wherever it could be rendered witliout doing wrong, without much care 
as to tlie cliildisliness or folly of their requisitions. Latterly we have changed all this. 
Our Residents, inider direction of the Government, are hard task-masters. The Sove- 
reigns are come to the condition that they feel it would be j)resuinptuous in them 
to ask us for anything. On the other liand, our wants from them, or the supposed 
necessity for a change in the conduct of their Governments, force upon us a con- 
stancy of small recjuisitions, not unfrequently but too irritating. We have but little 
to give them in exchange, hut that little — kind words, manifestations of friendliness, 
and avowed satisfaction at their conduct — would be but little to give, but I am pre* 
l)ared to say, by knowledge of the ojiinions of the small party moving with us, it 
would be considered a sufficient recompense. I have good reason to believe that 
the authorities contemplate giving a reward to the Nizam’s Government. What- 
ever it may be, it perhaps cannot be given now, but tlie Nizam may receive as- 
surances of our sentiments and intentions towjirds liirn. These conveyed to him on 
a future day will be the expression of gratitude, at the present they would have a 
political effect of no small importance.” 


E.NOLisrrMAN, June 15, ISOO. — From a correspondent at Hyderabad : — 
“ There has been a curious attenq)t at swindling. A person having bought on two 
oc^casions jewels from a jeweller, to the amount of two thousand rupees each time, 
jiaid for tlie })urchase immediately. Tlie jeweller was then invited by the pur- 
chaser, a female, to Virlng jewels to the amount of a lakh of rupees to her 
mistress’s house for inspection by the lady. He carried a valuable collection 
of jewels, Avorth sixty-five thousand ru|)ees, to the house, where ten thousand 
rupees were given liiin as an earnest of future purcliase to a large amount, and per- 
mission was asked to retain the jewels with a view to having them valued. This 
was granted, but the return of the jewels being evaded for some days a complaint 
was made to the Minister, who sent an armed paity to the liouse and apprehended 
all that were Avithiii it. ’I’lic jewels were then sent to the Minister from a house than 
which thei'e is none more respectable in the city, and to the master of which, able 
to command by his word lakhs of rupees, it Avould be impossible to impute any cou- 
cern in a swindling transaction.” 

Enomstiman, July 2, 18(52. — The following is from Hyderabad, Deccan, 
dated 20th ultimo : — 


“ The daughter of a Rrahmin having become adidt and not married, the father 
erected a hut on the river running jiast the city, close by one of its principal gates, 
Vliumpa Dunruza^ the toml> ofa/8/(ttc<', ami ojijiosite to a tem|de of Byraqees. 
The Hindoo religion enjoins the immolation of daughters Avho reach unmarried an 
adult age. The daughter was placed in this lint to bo Avashed away by a flood of 
the river. There, was no concealment of his pui|)Ose. With one section of the 
(minniunity, the Hindoos, it was considered a highly meritorious .sacrifice and was 
encouraged ; and I sup|)ose it was believed by the father that the other section, the 
Mahomedans, had no right to interfere Avith his performance of a most sacred duty. 
When his intention became known to the Minister the girl Avas already placed in 
tlie hut and croAvds visited her ; the father Avas brought up by his orders, and 


security Avas taken from him to provide against his carrying his intention of immo- 
lating the girl on any future day into effect. Tlie intention of the Brahmin may be 
put by the side of your case of the sacrifice to Kali of a human being at Hooglily. 
W hen I mentioned the conduct of the jury of Hindoos enqianelled to try tliat 
case to a Moulvie, a man of liberal ojiinions, his observation AA'as that, similarly, 
there Avould be no conviction by a Mussulman jury if « Soonnee Avere brought be- 
fore it for having taken tin; life of a Slieah for execrating (fuburra) the three first 
(Jaliphs. It was ])ermitled by their laAv and recognized as meritorious. To this 
1 Avould add that no respectable Mussulman jury could pronounce a Mussulman 
guilty for the murder of an infidel. Their laAV does not jienuit Mussulman mur- 
derers being sentenced capitally for the murder of an infidel; and a coiiA’iction in 


your courts Avould be to consign him to death. What is to be done Avith Brahmins, 
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Mahomedans, and Vallabhacnaryas, not forgetting the indecent representations at 
Hindoo temples ? These are stvqnd Avords to utter ; your preveiitioii will go hut 
a small way ; there must be a total moral regeneration. There is progre.ssiou to- 
wards it, but when will it be consummated? Not in the liletime of any of our 
legislatons, nor that of any person at present existing, nor perhaps within the period 
of our rule. It is long to wait, can no fetters nor exorcism bind them?” 


Englishman, August 5, 1802.— The following is from Hyderabad, Deccan, 
dated 22nd ultimo : — 

“ A letter in the Friend of India says that Lord Dalhousie, remarking on the 
boot question, observed to Colonel Davidson, “ Were I Kesident at Ilyderaliad, catch 
me taking off my boots ! ” Lord Dalhousie sent his especial Kesident, Coli>iiel Low, 
to Hyderabad ; he took off his Imots. He sent i\[r. Kushhy, a quondam member of 
the Indian Secretariat, to Hydei abatl ; he also took off his hoots. Ijord Dalhousie 
contented himself with the observation quoted in the Friend of India, but gave no 
instructions to his Residents about the boots. The (juotation seems to me to go to 
prove too much, for it wtmld appear as if 1 jord Dalhousie (uily cared for the degra- 
dation of the bootless feet in his own j)erson, hut not in that of his ro[>resentative. 

“ The stories (pioted by the Friend of Colonel Davidson’s demeanour at the 
durbar are too strange h)r belief. There need be no difficuHy in regard to this 
jiiatter, for about forty persons were pre.sent ; the truth, if cared foi-, is easily ascer- 
tainable. The Frieiid i\\ao advances supposititiously many omissions on the part of 
the Nizam to do grace to the ceremony. In regard to some of these I can jint him 
right. A salute was tired ; a Itall, sj)aring no ox|)ense, was given to the English 
society ; and His Highness had a nautch on the night of the installation. I believe 
thanks were I'endered olHcially to the English Government, a tact about whi(;h, as 
it must have been reported, theie can be no nnstake. If the facts lie controverted 
upon which the /'V/cm.Z has hung his comments much of their applicability will l)e 
taken aw^ay. Whatever the occurrences of the Durl)ar were, the (roveniimmt of 
India must possess correct iid'ormation regaiding them. 1 am rather dis])oseil to 
think, not from any information I possess, hut judging from tlui nature of the sul)- 
ject, that the reports have not been much heeded eitlier by the Ibi.sident or by the 
Governor-General. Tlie public, as usual, will pull on both sides ; but who wall ciaslit 
the story of the Resident going on all fours to crawl to a seat near the Nizam? 
And who will believe the Nizam meant to |)ut a sliglit on the Resident, when the 
first ceremonial of the recei)tion was to meet him <it the edge of the white car[)et 
and to embrace him? The standing ])osture necessary to meid in an embrace must 
have hampered not a little Golonel Davidson’s going on all tours. I have omitted to 
say that the entire party sat on the same level, and as to the sneering courtiers I 
can only say it is not their wont.” 


Englishman, Avgust 22, 18(32. — The hdlowing is from Hyderabad, Deccan, 
dated 7th instcint : — 

“ A telegram fVom Hyderaliad will have apprised you in Calcutta some days 
ago of the death of Colonel Davidson, the Resident. 1 regret it. \V\*, and in 
common with us the ))eople of the country, owe him much for liaving, in conjunc- 
tion w'ith Salar Jung, [ireserved peace wdnm the cliances Avere (auisiderably against 
it. In this respect Ave are also indebted to the Arabs, who rejected proposals made 
to them, from persons concerned in getting it up, to take j)art in an insui reclion. I 
ha A'e this on the authority of an Arab chief ; had they done so a general rebellion 
AAmuld have been inevitable, ’riiose Avho were here at the time Avill not have for- 
gotten the excitement and the ])anic wdiich prevailed, and (d the extent ol’ Avhicli, 
pefhai>s, a better sample cannot be given than in the circumstance that a military 
council AVas assembled in the cantonment of Secunderabad to consider wdjat 
measures should be token during the absence of the Hindoos at the Dns.sera from 
their lines to guard them from any outbreak of the Mahomedans. Tlie council 
ended Avithout any result, Avhich Avill only go to show that it Avas considered 
impolitic to take any measures indicative of the native troops being suspected. 
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I'hose who can recollect the difiBculties and apprehended dangers of those days owe 
it to the late Colonel Davidson to rescue his memory from obloquy, and my 
information, from the best authovity, enables mo to correct what has been erroneously 
affirmed on two points. If I recollect rightly, much stress was not laid at tirst by 
the Friend of India upon the Nizam’s taking tire Star with his left hand. This 
subsequently became a prominent topic to establish that indignity was offered with 
design by the Nizam to Her Majesty. The subject was <liscussed with Colonel 
Dar idson, on or about the 19th July, by a friend, when the Colonel observed to him 
“ The Nizam took it with his right hand, I swear it.” But on this subject, if it was 
thought })roper or necessar}' either by the Government of India or the Resident, 
a full explanation, I conclude, has been given where it was due. About the 
29th July, Lord Dalhousie’s opinion, as given in the Friend of India, about the 
l)Oots was inentioned to Colonel Davidson, and ho observed, laying a strong em- 
phasis upon the Avord I have italicized, “ He never said anything of the kind, if lie 
liad wanted this he would have given his orders.” I hope this notice will be consi- 
dered conclusive of these facts. Tliey are, of course, susceptible of attestation being 
given to them. Who is to bo the successor of Colonel Davidson ? We speculate 
here upon Colonel Durand, the Resident at Baroda, Colonel Brown, or Colonel 
Lumsden. Mr. Tenijile is properly housed, and can scarcely desire to flit ; but 
would not Major Thornhill be tlie legitimate person ? He is intimately acquainted 
with the state of parties and intrigues, and would effectually guard us 
against them. In the present times a Resident at Hyderabad should be 
inaccessible to any machination or to any party, however silly the one or poAver- 
less the other, as Avitness the recent affair (tf the Brahmin. The danger is not in 
the ])lot, nor the head, but the jnaterial. He would probably folloAV in the steps 
of his jvredecessor. The belief that he Avould do so Avenld give confidence to the 
Nizam’s Government and the people. He is popular and deservedly so. 

“ August dith , — I have just lieard that joxoarce cukes have been passing from 
village to village, of Avhich information has been received by Major 'J’hornhill. 
What precludes the Govenunent from jtunishing the offi<;ials of the village Ijy 
Avhose mandate \]\(i joioo;ree cake is passed on ? 1 begin to belicA'c that the fellows 
do this to annoy us, for Avliilst there is notliing moviiig, and no rumour of a general 
spread of disaffection from any known grievance, the circulation of the cakes must 
be uninteUigible as t(» its purpose, and consecpicntly useless. One interpretation 
has. just been given me. It is to cause a drought, that good ])rices may be obtained 
(.»!i grain. This never could ha ve been avoAved, and no one, if it liad been, Avould 
have given any aid to tlie ciixudatlon, but the reverse may be gathered from hence, 
and the cii crdation of tlu! cakes may be a su|)plication for rain, tlie Avant of Avhich — 
Ave have not had more than six or seven inches — threatens a famine. 


‘‘I observe in a Poona paper a complaint against the Nizain’.s Government for 
not [K'rmitting the exjxn tation of grain out of the country. The party complaining 
does not recollect that self-preservation is the first object of a Government and the 
first law of Nature ; and if we feed (»thers from our scanty granaries Ave must starve. 
Prices of most articles of food have risen one hundred j)er cent. It is much to be 
lamented {hat Joicarce, the common food of the poor, should have risen to that price. 
The peo])le clamour to have prices for grain fixed by the Government, and the 
Nizam, knowing no better, issues his mandate to his Minister to that effect. Tlie 


Minister is obliged in appearance to lend himself to a purpose the impolicy of Avhich 
is not ami would not be understood by the people here ; political economy is not an 
Indian science, and 1 fear the Minister aauII have a difficulty in steering his course 
between the Nizam and the people, acting conjointly, and the dictate.s of a sound 
policy. A h'tter from Lahore addressed to a Mahomedan Avho Avas not to be found 
came by post to Bolarum, the cantonment of the Nizam’s Contingent in the vicinity 
of Hyderabad. It Avas opened, and its contents Avere to the effect that during the 
last rebellion the Mahomedans had given no as.sistance to their brethren in the 
nortli. There Avould be a rising in October next, Avhich they Avere expected to join. 
The letter has been sent to Sir Robert Montgomery, and it is clear that it anci the 
jowarce cakes liaA'^e no connection Avith each other.” 
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Englishman, September 30, 1862. — The following is from Ilyflerabacl, Deccan, 
dated 17t]i instant : — 

“ The delay of the British Government in appointing a llesidont to llyderaljad 
indicates that the office is considered important. And so it is, but not in the sense 
in which, I take it, tlie Government (;on.sidcr it to be sr). It rctpiires no accomidisliod 
diplomatist to conduct tlie affairs here. 'J'he English Government lias only to issue 
its mandate to the Nizam, and it will he olieyed even if it be un[»alatable ; and that 
all its requi.sitions are so, its deniands being generally considered exai;tions, or if 
TOO trifling for notice, as containing some latent sinister pui fiose, is notorious to all. 
Whatever movement the English Government may make will, whether understood 
or not, be unacceiitable to the people at large, and believed to be progressive towards 
the end of breaking up the Nizam’s Government bit by bit. It is not within the 
power of diplomacy to correct this deep-rooted prejudice ; all that a diplomatist c;ui 
do is to avoid giving offence, and to move in the affair in which lie may be employed 
with amenity towards tlie Nizam, so as to satisfy liiin, if jiratdicalilo, of tlie fairness 
and real views of his Government in any depending negotiation. AVe require no 
pre-eminent abilities here for the ])reservation of Englisli interests. W’e rather re- 
(piire a man of judgment and temper who will not be guilty of the ebullition that 
inav offend, of liigh honour that shall not fail to make itself understood even to 
natives ; a man above all meanness, shuffling and disingeuuousness, without any 
wants for himself from the Nizam’s Government — this, of course, but also without 
any wants for others ; and above all we want a man to act here inoi'c as a detective 
officer, a Fouche, Ihau an able diplomatist, a Coulaincourt. We want to guard 
against rebellion, which to whichsoever of the two jiarties, the English or the Nizam, 
it may bo directed, will involve both in its consequences, and against those who 
hate us obtaiidng |>ower to coiinleraet the im*asures ami the intlmmce ol' the Alinister 
in the 8tate, in whom alone 1. believe we place nnalloyed contidence. Oiir |»rim;ipal 
want here, in tin* present ffunper of India and its people, is to be w;it<diful of hostile^ 
factions and lludr intrigm's, and the man who possesses the liest knowledge.' njxm 
the state of things here will lie our best Besident. 

“It will be difficidt to coiu'eivi.^ that ihe wit of mau could (h'vise and assign a. 
sinister purpose f)r Ihe sixteen lacs of rupees sent . by Jhigland to relieve the famine 
in Ilimloostan, but ihe ioolishness of the people here, excessive beyond that of the 
rest of India, coidd do even this.’’ 

ENomsintAN, Novernbvr 3, 1862. — The following is from Hyderabad, Deciian, 
•lated 2()tb idlinio: — 

“ J have iiolbing new to tell you. We ani ex))e(.-ting with much anxiety tin; 
nomination of.a Bi'sident to tliis place, and woiidering not .a. little why it should 
he so long del’errcd. (,'olonel Duraml and Sir Herl)ert I'klwards are talked of as the 
elect, hut they say then* is soim; demur on the jtart of both, tliough from different 
views, to the acce|>taiiee of the effiee. We hear that the Government has 
designated tlie transaction in which poor Mrs. Davidson was foully and crnclly ini- 
plhiated a “ most iiiiipiitons act.” Mata Decn and Devee Decn, (d' whose conspi- 
racy to get up a rebeilioii there avas such full iiif umatioii, liave not heen taken. 
We must have other casting-nets than tliose we use. 'ihe Minister, alive to his 
situation, has projiared an elaliorate code of rules, comprising miiinte instructions, 
for the guhlance of his police. 1 have had it cursorily read, to me. 1 am not 
acquainted with systems <if jiolice, bi.t I eaiiiiot mistake that the code is comprehen- 
sive and distinct. The Minister is also about to ('stublisli a c<iurt of appeal — a very 
necessary measure, for litigants are never slitistied with the decisions ot the courts 
here, and their complaints and expositions bring hut too much ilisc-redit ii|) 0 ii tiK; 
judges, of whieb a great deal, I cannot doubt, is due. Tlie jiolice cmle and tho 
court of appeal evince the Minister’s desire to improve tlie eoiuiitiou of the r.oimtrv. 
Hi.s movement is initiatory, and will he brought to bear with niueli difficulty. 1 
do 110%, think either of bis projects will, at the jirosent, work effectually. There are 
hut too many powerlul iiillueiiccs which can he put down by pothiug but the iiiler- 
position of the English Goveniment to counteract their working. Iris, however, 
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a bojjfinaing. Something, and tliat of no small use, will come out of it, and the 
l)('ginnitig will lead to an end, tliongii that may lie arrivoil at with considerable inoditi- 
cations and alterations. Why should not thi.s be ? It is no dis|iaragement : the 
world has never concluded a system of legislation, and it will continue to legis- 
late interminalily.” 

KNoi-isirMAX, Decemher .0, 18n2. — The followi)ig is from Hyderabad, Deccan, 
dated 21 th ultimo : — 

‘•I hear that a Civil Magistrate is to be appointed to the cantonment of 
.Secunderabad, and tliat the Native Oidtmlee is to lie abolished, and an English 
Superintendent of Police and English constabulary to be established in its place. 
This is certaiidy an im}irovenient. J am of opinion that a Native Outwafee, 
from the familiarity of the Cutwal witli his fellows, is the more useful as a detective 
dejiartment ; but then tlie hnowledge and information of the Native Cutwal is not 
yours, and you only leceive such portions of it as lie may choose to dole out to you. 
To this may be added that he has the power of repression and suppression. LTpon 
the whole, the change is decidedly an im[)rovemcnt. 'riie timid native, unlike 
Sir Francis Bacon’s timid man, is mdiody’s but liis own. I couhl wish the Govern- 
ment of India would go a step further and give the cantonment of Secunderabad 
a Judge. It is a large and ofudent bazaar, and litigations for large sums of money, 
and intricate cases, arise there frequently. The litigants depend generally for 
decdsions to their appeal on the Sndder Dew.anee Adawlnt. Wlien there is so mn(!h 
clamour about military courts-martial it may be siqijiosed tliat there Avould be as 
much about military courts of requests were the cases adjudged in the last as 
Avell known as the former. If there exist defeirts in the former courts they must 
bo multiplied maiufold in the latter. I wish with all my heart we had a lawyer 
here ; he Avoidd .serve, though by a slow process, as a scho<»l of instruction to our 
Native judges and lawyers. J have just heard of a Moulvie sentencing a man 
convicted ol' forging’ a Government pass for the free passage of his meichandize to 
]iay a jienalty oflivi; rupees. Tlie forgery was etfected (perh;i[)s the practice is not 
known to you, it is familiar here) by pasting a seal extracted iVom another paper 
u|)on the forged document.” 

ENdmsiiM.VN, December 15, 18G2. — The following is from Hyderabad, Deccan, 
dated the - 1 th instant : — 

“ It is now noticed by everybody that the influx of emigrants from Ilindoostan 
(Lucknow they all express it) and from ]\ladras is very considerable. The 
numbers they state are incredible ; for instance, they say that thirty thousand 
loeii have .abandoned Madras and Inave come heria H.ad they said three thousand 
I should have been disposed to doubt it. I, however, have no means of estimating 
the numbers with any approach to correctness.” 

ENumsuAiAN, January 15, I 8 G 0 . — The following is from Hyderabad, Deccan, 
dated oth instant : — 

“ I ought to have told you before that the intention of substituting ,an Englisli 
Supi'i’intendont of Police and constabulary for the present Kutwalee department as 
constituted in the cantonment of Secunderabad had been relirnpiished. It appeared 
that the proposed’ measure had not been contemjilated from any necessity of the 
case, Ol’ with a view to improving the department, but was simply a measure of 
ecamomy. Some sort of necessity for the removal of two native regiments from 
this station snlisisted, and as this diminutkni of the force would have brought a 
pressure upon tln^ remainder for the discharge of the usual duties of the cantonment 
a police Avas to be substituted to relie\'’e it in some part. It is now found to be 
necessary to remove but one regiment, and the change proposed in regard to the 
police is relinquished. Of course, if a hope had been before formed of a remodelling 
of the Courts of UiMpiests, it is, now tliat the motive for tlie contemplated change 
in the Police departmmit is understood, annihilated. 

“ We are idl anxiously expecting Mr. Yule, he brings golden opinions Avitli him 
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from all ([iiarUn's, ])rivate and public. 1 suppose, however, there will be .some 
change in our irqimr. I have seen ten Residents here ; evorv sueis'ssor brought 
fundamental alterations to llte administration of his jircslecessor, with (lie, exeeptnm 
of Mr. Biishbj in the_ (ollowing of (Jolouel fiOw. ( Joloiiel l);ividson’s a<lministration 
was good, (piite sullieient to the day, a day of so much ditlieultv as to givi- to mv 
ex]»ressioii ‘good’ what I have not meant — a signiliealion r-f damning with faiiit 
praise. Jiut there is nevcrtlioless much rooni for improveirumt ; where is there 
not? And it is not at all likely that Hyderabad, a Native Stati', can be exempt 
from a common condition.” 

Knolishman, Mair/i 11), ]8(>d. — “I conclude that, as far .as human foresight 
can venture to j)redict, the era of great wars and great mutinies is over. Little 
wars we may have, for it is impossible to calculate on the conduct of siu li a State, 
foi’ instance, .as Hyderabad, whi<di is the I’ofuge of the di.scont.enl.ed spirits, Arab 
and Affgban adventurers, and Mahometan fanatic.s of all India. But even Hyder- 
aV)ad was kept quiet during tlie cri.sis of the Mutiny by a single regiment of 
Kui-opean inlantry.” — From Mr. Samuel Laiug’.s jiampldet on Eiufland’s Mihioit. 
in the East. 

ENGt.isn.MAN, 25, LSCI. -The following is Irom Hyderalaid, dated 

1 1th instant 

“ .\n alchymisi, a trausmuter of bast; )iiet:al into gold, lias been intioduee(l to 
His Miglme.ss by an Ameer of considerable note, and received into bis service. 
His Highness does not mean to employ him professionally, hut as he is a faqncer 
he will he retained perh.-ips fur the beiielit of his jirayers. He ixmics from a 
distance, from llaroda, and from thal circumstance necessarily has a. lejuitalion ; 
ijnrnf‘/iijn(>tN:ni pni ruai/idfieo. All ocnli.st of great jiretensioiis ha.s appeari’d here, 
whose practice the Minister is putting to the test. He is a Hindoo from some part 
of Hindnostaii, and |)retends to cure cataract Avilhont the aid of any surgical 
o])eration, hy merely introducing medicine into tin' eye. Credal Juddns! lYbinv 
cures, it is s;iid, have been jicrformeil hy him. 'I'his I believe, but not the maimer 
ill which it is said tlnw have hecii performed, and lie is at tiiis moment in higli 
re|)nte throughout our credulous city. So long as lie is favoured he will not be 
subjected to the test of an cx'aminaiion by English oculists, allhongh their Hat in 
lavonr of his practice of curing cataracts without surgical o|)cration might be the 
making of his fortune. Kngland would not think it too dear to )iurc.ha,se his secret, 
at the lowest valuation, for lifty tliousaud rupees. 'Fry liim by what test the 
( loveriiment of the Nizam may, no examination will lie satisfactory unless English 
oculists [iresidc at the exauiiiiatioii. 

“ One ol' the piqiils trained in the Medical (kdlcge established at the Kesidenev 
has taken to mixing up the two .systmns of modern Europe ami of Yomi;m (quasi 
Greece) in his jiractice. He has obtained a high reputation in the city ; Init this 
is no b‘st of his merits, for the gold-mak<'r and the oculist enjoy it in common 
witli liim. This man is a proof of a fact tliat, instruct a Mahomedau as you will, 
you caimot overcome his preconceiA'cd opinions ; he will adhere to them in secular 
as well as religions matters. See if you can get tlieir most le;u ned men to believe 
that Greece was not overwlielmed liy the sea, and that no trace of it is left. ’Flic 
]\linister has bought a small steara-hoat Jiere, Avliich is miw lieiiig; jn.it together by 
an artilicer bronglit from England for tliat imrjiosc. YVe lia\'e no .snflicicmt expanse 
of Avater to use it with ell'ect, hut n importe^ it is an advaiici.!, though a small one, 
toAA'ards the main jioint. His Highiiess Ihe Nizam has im|)orted from Kiiglaiid 
an iron Imuse, and an Englishman iuis come Avith it to jmt it iiji. He lias alsii 
imjiorted a large quantity of t^aiidelahras, A'C., Avilli an Englishman to take care of 
them. These are cirenmstanees not a little jileasuruble. YVe cannot lie without 
dacoities so long as there is scarcity of food and liigh j)ri(.;es. Giie extensive 
rlacoity Avas committed in a suburb a feAv nights ago. The gicaier jiart of the 
dacoits have been apprehended by the jiolice established in that .suliiirb. Tlime is 
greater elRciency evidently in some of the branches of the KntwaFs Dejiartmeiit. 
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I will hope for the best, and that wc may come to have that department as well 
regulated as with you — and why not? since a native Government with its absolute 
rule (no rule) lias the greater capacity for giving efficiency to a police. This is not 
aspiring to too much. Oh, that it may all come witli a quick pace ! Life is short, 
and Shah Niamutoolla has predicted the coining of Imam Mohudee within the 
next twenty-live days, that is, by the end of the present Hrjra year. Tlie Minister 
lias doubled the pay for good services of the person liyder Beg I mentioned to 
you, and has allowed him to raise ten horses— a great boon — to serve in his 
department. This will be a great encouragement to tlie other officers serving in 
that department. Several cases of torture, inflicted as well liy Government autho- 
rities as by individuals, have lately appeared. The Minister has acted energetically 
by bringing persons of a somewdiat liigher than ordinary station in life to. trial, and 
in other instances to punishment.” 

EN'GLisH,viA>i, Aiujust 30, 1864. — Tlie following is from a letter dated 
Hyd?irabafl, the 15th instant : — 

” TJie Nizams, from the time of Nizam Ali Khan, or perhaps antecedent to it, 
have provided themselves with a regiment of women to serve in tlie departments 
of the zenana. It is an improvement upon the system of ennuchs, but, •sr/'en /a 
c.outume, it has been resolved into an absurdity by their being made to wear red 
military jackets over their mreea, and to carry a musket. The.se guards consist 
principally of the lower castes, the Ilhers and Chamars. The Nizaiii accidentally 
heard a sepoy of his guard, a Hindoo, proliably a Brahmin, rating one of these 
•women foi' a|)proaching too near his sanctilied ])erson. Tlie Nizam took part with 
the man, ami ordered that the low-caste Avomen sliould either turn i\lussulnians or 
be dismissed ; they have all accepted the former alternative.” 


ENamsiiJiAN, Ocioher 24, 1864.— The following comes from ILderabad 
dated the 10th instant : — ' ’ 

“ Tlicre has been a discovery here which has made no small sensation, and 1 
am glad of it. 'fhe detection will jnit down a ))racfice, to niy certMln knowledge', of 
long standing. It appears that a communication to Mr. Yule from the Idiieign 
Secretary, wliich had not passed out of his hands, was known abroad. Suspicion 
that the letter had been tampered with fell upon one MoonoAvoiir, a Jemadar ol’the 
Kesident, whose duty Avas to be in constant attendance in an antechamber to 
receive the letters and messages for tlie Resident and to convey them to .him. It 
seenis, however, that he possessed- himself of the Foreign Sei'retaryhs letters by 
obtaining them, in Ids capacity of servant to Mr. Yule, from tiie Post Olilice. His 
house Avas searched, and not only a copy of the particulHr letter, .but copies c f 
several letters from the Foreign Secretary, Avere found there, ami an amount of 
Avealth Avhich it Avas impossible he could have amassed from the savings of his 
Avages or of the common emoluments of liis office. lie Avas tried yesterday at the 
Residency by JVloulvic Moad-ood-deen. Mr. Y"ule, too, Avas present, I do not know 
in what ca))acity, Imt I am disposed to think as AA’atehing the jiroceedings, and not 
as assisting in them. Captain Fraser Avas the prosecutor. MoonoAvour has been 
sentenced to five years’ imprisonment mul to pay a penalty of one thousand rupees. 
His son, Avho assisted him. understanding English, to copy the several letters* has 
been libmatod. I do not hear that the name of the party to whom Moonowuir 
comnumicated these letters Avas ascertained at the trial." Out of doors suspicion 
Ifills on one man, and I belieA’e coriectly. It is not likely there can be any mistake 
about the party at the Residency, though for obvious- reasons it may be proper to 
conceal his name. The person who got Moonowour to betray his trust must have 
been \A-ealtJiy to jiay him so largely ; jew-els to the amount of eight thousand rupees 
Avere found at his house, and much valuable property besides. This is conclusive 
tliat the person Avho paid him lor his intelligence is in a position of such conse- 
A]ue;ioe as to render political intelligence important to him.” 
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Englishman, Decm^r 1, 1864.^ — The following is from Hyderabad, dated 
2l8t ultimo ; — 

“ News of the disaster at Masulipatara reached us very late. I am happy to 
say that subscriptions for the relief of the sufferers were immediately proposed, and 
have been responded to in a liberal spirit within tlie Resident’s Bazar, by the 
Minister and Mr. Yule. The Sahookars have subscribed something more than 
four thousand rupees, which I consider liberal for a set of people not used to be 
bountiful in this way. One Ramdhun, not very opulent and noted for his economy, 
deserves honour for his subscription of five hundred rupees. Tlie Minister lias sul)- 
scribed five hundred rupees in cash, and has desired the Talookdar of Kummnm to 
send with all expedition to Masulipatam four thousand rupees’ worth of grain and 
cloths. I hope the Talookdar will bo actuated by the same spirit that the Minister 
has been, and will not be remiss in the discharge of the duty imposed upon him. 
They have got up a subscription in the cantonment of Secunderabad. The bazar 
of that place is also opulent, and as many persons from Masulipatam are residents 
of it I hope to hear of a liberal subscription. But the trading classes of natives in 
India, with the exception of Bombay, are proverbially sordid, and there is' no 
reckoning upon their liberality as a rule, though we know of many individual 
instances of great, even uncommon, generosity.” 

“ P. S. — I have omitted to say that the Nizam’s Government has remitted all 
duties for three months on goods pa.s.sing from any part of its territories into 
Masulipatam.” 


Englishman, February 18, 1865. — The following is from Hyderabad, dated 
7th instant : — 

“ A Small Cause Court, of which Captain Jones of the Madras Presidency is 
appointed Judge, is established in Secunderabad with power to decide upon money 
claims not exceeding a thousand rupees. It is an intprovement upon the system 
of Courts of Requests, and, fortunately, the appointment of Captain Jones is popular, 
and the people are satisfied with his patient attention to the cases Avhich come be- 
fore him, and the justice of his decisions. This Court is established by the authority 
of the English Government, dhis is as it should be. We now require, for the 
completion of the measuie and for entire exclusion of Courts of Requests, the estab- 
lishment of a Court to decide on money claims whatsoever the amount may be. 
This, I am told, is to follow immediately, but the plan for it, as reported, bears a 
form so incongi uotis to all it relates to, that 1 do not trust to the correctness of tlie 
report, and will "write to you more fully when I have better information on the 
subject. Circular letters about the alteration in customs and duties about to be 
charged are in preparation, and will be promulgated in a few days. The Minister 
makes compensation to all Jageerdars, Zemindars, &c., for the loss they may sustain 
by the reduction of duties. 1 understand the family of Shum.‘--o(d-Oomrah — part or 
whole, I cannot tell whicli, it being now divided into two — claim as their compensa- 
tion sixty thousand rupees a year. Their demands, and perhaps those of tlie 
parties similarly concerned, will lie cornjdied with, without jiassing through an Audit 
Office, which the Minister has just established. Its use in this case would appear 
manifestly, and save the Minister from coming into collision, through his own im- 
mediate office, with a large and powerful class of persons. The intention, I believe, 
is to reimburse to the Nizam’s (Joverninent as much of the los.ses sustained by its 
reduction of duties as may be practicable, ilnd to that effect the stamps heretofore 
issued in the cantonment of Secunderabad for judicial purposes on the part of the 
English Govenunent will cease to be used, and stamps be supplied by the Nizam’s 
Government, which will receive the proceeds iiom them. 1 have just heard that 
Captain Jones will be vested with powers to try all civil cases, of whatsoever nature, 
an appeal from his decisions- lying with Mr. Yule. The measure will be, I am con- 
fidfent, popular, and will give us better assurance of receiving speedy justice than 
We possessed before.” 
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Gazette op India, February 29, 1868. — OJicial Papers. — The following 
Agreement between the Secretary of State and the Bank of Bengal, for the conduct 
of the business of the Government Treasury at the Branch Bank established at 
Hyderabad in the Deccan, is published for general information : — 

The Bank op Bengal. 

Af/reemcnt between the Secretary of State for India in Council and the Bank 
of Bengal for establishing a Branch Bank at Hyderabad in the Deccan. 

Dated 19th Februaky 1868. 

Memorandum of Agreement made the nineteenth day of February in the year 
of our Ijord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-eight between the Secretary of 
State for India in Council of the one part and the Bank of Bengal of the other j)art: 
Whereas by a General Agreement bearing date the fourteenth day of April one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-six and made between the parties hereto certain 
terms were agreed to having for their object amongst others the management by 
tlie said Bank of the Government business and agency which might thereafter be 
transferred to or undertaken by them at Braneli Banks which tlicy might afterwards 
establish at towns or ])laces other than Calcutta. And whereas tlie Bank of 
Bengal have established a Branch Bank at amongst other places Hyderabad in the 
Deccan and the Governor-General in Council has offered to tlie said Baidc • (who 
have accepted the same) the business of Bankers to the Government of India for 
tlm Government Treasury at Hyderabad and the terms on Avhicli busiess shall 
be performed have been settled and arranged between the Governor-General in 
(knincil (acting in the premises on belialf of the said Secretary of State) and the 
Directors of the said Baidc of Bengal. Now these Presents witness that for the 
purpose of carrying out the said arrangement and in C(»nsideration of the payments 
and covenants hereinafter respectively mentioned and contained and by and on the 
j)art of the parties to these Presents respectively to be iiaid and performed eacli of 
them the said Secretary of State in Council and tlie Bank of Bengal doth and do 
hereby for himself and themselves and his and their respective successors ci'vonant 
and agree with tlie other of them and their and his respective successors in manner 
following that is to say : — 

1st. — That the Bank of Bengal shall and will from and after tlie time when 
and during the term for which this Agreement shall conn* and continue in operation 
as hereinafter provided keep up a Branch Bank at Hyderabad aforesaid and pro\itlc 
suitable Offices and Buildings in a situation as near to the llesidency and Treasury 
Offices and other Public Offices, of the Government of India at Hyderabad as 
conveniently may be. 

2m/. — That from and after the day to bo appointed by notification as hereinafter 
mentioned the business of receiving and Jiaying money on behalf of the Supreme 
Government of India respectively herototbro transacted at the Government Trea- 
sury at Hyderabad shall lie carried on and transacted by the Branch Bank so 
establisheii and to be kept up by the Bank of Bengal at Hyderaliad as aforesaid 
subject to tlie provisions of this Agreement and to sucli orders and directions with 
regard to receipts and payments as may from time to time be given to the said 
Branch Bank or to the Bank of Bengal by the Governor-General in Council or the 
llesident at Hyderabad or any of the Officers of the Government of India authorized 
in that behalf and for the purpose aforesaid such account or accounts shall be opened 
i 1 their books by the said Branch Bank with the Government of India and the 
Resident at Hyderabad as the Government of India shall from time to time direct. 

Zrd. — That from and after the day s6 to be appointed by notification as afore- 
said the cash balamre then in the Government Treasury at Hyderabad in the Deccan 
shall be deposited with the Branch Bank at Hyderabad afbre.said who shall also 
thereafter receive and hold for the said Government of India and subject to the orders 
of the said Govennnent all monies and balances Avlu'ch but for these Presents 
would have been received or held by the Treasury Department at Hyderabad 
aforesaid and the said Branch Bank at Hyderabad aforesaid shall transact all ,such 
business for the Government of India and the Resident for the time being at 
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Hyderabad aforesaid respectively regarding tlie receipt collection payment and 
remittance of money and securities and other matters as is usually transacted by 
Bankers for their customers or shall be hondjiiie recpiired for the exigence of the 
Government and for all Departments of the Public Service in the Hyderabad 
Assigned Districts and also all such business regarding receipt collection payment 
and remittance of money and securities for and on behalf of Officers in tlie different 
Government Departments as has hitherto been usually transacted by the Government 
Officer in charge of the Government Treasury at Hyilerabatl aforesaid and shall 
and will transact all such last mentioned business in such manner in respect both 
of Government and individual Officers of Government as may be from time to time 
required by the orders for tlie time being of the Government of India after due 
Notice thereof given to tlie said Branch Bank. 

4t/<. — That the said Bank shall not nor shall the Agent or person for the time 
being in charge of the said Branch Bank at Hyderabad directly or indirectly make 
any advances of money or rnoiiics’ worth on mortgage or security of lands or 
villages or immoveable property of any description or of jewels or jewellery or 
effects of a like description or on any other securities than are hereinafter specificil 
and allowed to or for the Government of the Nizam or Soobadar of the Deccan or 
any of the relatives of the Nizam or the Ministers or Officers for the time being 
of or Chief's of any class whatever within the Nizam’s Government. But that all 
loans and advances to the Nizam’s Government or persons comprised in any or 
either of the classes before sjiecilied shall be restricted and confined exclusively to 
loans or securities of the Government of India or Bail way (Shares or Stock the interest 
of which is guaranteed wholly or partially by the Government of India, 

hth. — ’I’hat the Deputy Accountant (jeneral for the time biung at Hyderabad 
shall have the power with the sanction and authority of the Resident to inspect the 
books and accounts of the said Branch Bank at Hyderabad at all reasonable times 
and after giving reasonable notice of his intention so to do and to report from time 
to time through the Resident to tlie said Secretary of State of the tfovernment of 
India concerning tlie observance and performance by tlie said Bank of the 
4th Condition or Clause of this Agreement. 

Gt/i. — 'I'hat from and after the day aiipoinfed in the notification ahiresaid fhe 
said Secretary of State in tkmncil shall pay to the saiil Branch Bank the actual 
costs and exfieiises of packing and remitting s]H*cie under the jireceding clause and 
for which costs and expenses (Contingent Bills shall from time to time be submitted 
to the Accountant General for the time being of the Hyderaliad Assigned Districts 
and be passed by him on a[)proval. 

Ith . — That by way of remuneration the .said Branch Bank shall lie at liberty 
to use and employ for its own benefit and |»rotit all cash balances and monies placed 
at its disjiosal and received as aforesaid subject to the piovisions of the Charter Act 
of the Bank of Bengal or any future Act relating to fhe said Bank and also suliject 
to the provision of the said Agreement bearing date the fourteenth day of April 
one thousand eight liundred and sixty-six and made between the parties hereto and 
to appropriate die profit arising from such employment without being charged 
with any interest in account. But the safe custody of the unenqiloyed Government 
cash balance from time to time in the hands of the Branch Jiank at Hyderabad 
aftiresaid sU long as the same shall remain uninvested shall be at the exclusive risk 
of Government in case of loss from war disturbance or unavoidable cause. 

8//i. — That all returns furnished by the said Branch Bank to the Head Office 
of the Bank of Bengal as also all Official, Reports of the Bank’s Inspector on the 
said Branch shall at all times be accessible to the Auditor appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India under Clause fifth of the General Agreement with the Bank of Bengal 
hereinbefore mentioned and in part recited and it shall also be in the power of the 
Government of India at any time and as often as they may think fit to cause the 
accuracy of the Government bahmee in cash or securities to be insjiected and 
verified by any Officer duly authorized for that purpose but not otherwise to inter- 
fere with the ordinary Banking operations carried on at the said Branch and the 
report of such as to require on tlie part of the said Bank an explanation shall first 
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be laid before the Directors of the Bank of Bengal to enable them to furnish an 
explanation or further information touching any of the matters referred to in the 
report and such report together with the explanation shall then be submitted to the 
Governor-General in Council whose order decision or finding on such report shall 
be binding and conclusive on the said Branch Bank and the Bank of Bengal 
respectively. 

\)th. — I’hat the whole responsibility for any loss or damage which may result 
from or arise in respect of any error or mistake committed by the said Branch or by 
any of its Officers or Agents in conducting the Government Banking business at 
Hyderabad aforesaid shall as betAveen the Secretary of State for India in Council 
and the said Bank of Bengal rest solely and entirely with and shall be borne by the 
said Bank of Bengal who shall have no claim upon the said Secretary of State in 
Council for compensation or indemnity for or in resjiect of any such loss or damage. 

iOth . — That tin's Agreement and the powers and authorities herein contained 
and the covenants hereby entered into shall come into operation from and after a 
day to be fixed by the Governor-General in Council by notificaticni in that behalf 
which shall be published in the Gazette of India within' one calendar month from 
the date hereof and shall continue in operation down to and inclusive of the first 
day of March one thousand eight hundred and seventy-four and after that date 
this Agreement and the powers authorities and covenants herein contained may by 
notice in writing from the Governor-General in Council to the Directors of the Bank 
of Bengal for the time being be renewed with or without any notifications as may be 
agreed on between the Governor-General in Council and the ssiid Directors. In 
Witness whereof the Right Hon’ble Sir John Laird Mair Ijawrence Baronet 
Knight Grand Cross of the Most Hon’ble Order of the Bath and Knight of the 
Most Exalted Order of the Star of India the Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India acting in the preinises for and on behalf of the said Secretary of State in 
Council hath hereunto set his Hand and Seal and the said Bank of Bengal have 
hereunto affixed their Corporate Seal the day and year first above written, 

(Sd.) JoitN IjAWKENCK, 

Go verno r-General , 

Signed Sealed and Delivered by Sir John Laird Mair Lawrence beforenamed 
the Viceroy and Governor-General of India in Council in the presence of 

(Sd.) En. H. LtrsiiiNGTON, 

Secretary to Government. 

The Corporate Seal of the said Bank of Bengal was hereunto affixed in the 
presence of 

(Sd.) S. Gl.ADSTO.NE, I 

„ Henky Crooke, VDirectors. 

„ Edwd. F. Harrison, j 

Bank’s Seal. 

Times or Inula, June 24, — The following is from our own correspondent 

at Secunderabad, Deccan, dated 19th instant : — 

“ Mr. Saunders, (l.B., has now been among us some little time, and has got 
through some of the heavy formalities that are attendant upon the inauguration of a 
new Residential reign, 'There was a levee at the A.sserably Rooms a few mornings 
ago, at which all the officers of the cantonment, civil and military, attended in the 
splendour of full dress. The Resident was in orthodox diplomatic uniform, as 
became his position. I mention this becayse, although it is in itself a trifling matter, 
it shows that he has an eye for conventional proprieties, wliichi have been some- 
what neglected here. It is surely befitting that an officer like the British Resident 
at the Court of the Nizam, representing as he does one of the leading powers of the 
earth, and living itj daily contact with a native Government Avhich sets considerable 
store on outward display, .should maintain a certain amount of official state. 

“ Yesterday he presented his credentials to the Nizam in full durbar. At 
9 A.M. Sir Salar Jung arrived at the Residency, and paid a short complimentary 
visit. At a little after 10 Mr. Saunders, accompanied by the Residency Staff, the 
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Brigadier-General, and a party of officers from the cantonment, set out for the city. 

“ On arriving at Sir Salar Jung’s palace, where a guard of honour w'as drawn 
up, the carriages Were dismissed, and all mounted upon eh^phants. The procession, 
escorted hy a detachment of light cavalry mid bodies of spearmen, traversed the 
main street of the city, and reached the Nizam’s palace about 11 o’clock. The 
route was kept clear, and the scene altogether was imposing and picturestjue. 
Every balcony and window was full of spectators, and the side streets wme 
blocked up with dense crowds, in which every colour of the rainbow was blended 
in one bright mass of turbans. Not a sound proceeded from the crowd, nor was 
th'U’e the slightest symptom of disturbance in any quarter. The peoide of 
Hyderabad certainly seem to be remarkably orderly on occasions of this sort. A 
sudden turn to the right took the party under an old gateway into the entrance 
courtyard of the Nizam’s palace. Here were dra^vn up some com|)anies of tlie 
Nizam’s private troops, with bands, and |)resented arms. The less that is 
.said about their military appearance the better. At the further side of the 
space kept open by these wonderfully got-up soldiers the elephants came 
to a halt, and the British party dismounted. Passing under a second gate- 
way, leading into an inner courtyard, they fiunul tlienisolves in the thick of 
a multitude, from the foremo.st ranks of wliieh Sir Salar Jung ami one or 
two of the leading nobles of Hyderabad .stepped forward to meet the Ilesident. 
He, wdth the General, and a few of the party, passed easily through the crowd, 
which made way for them, towards a third gateway. Ihit the peoj)le closed up in 
their rear immediately, j)ressing upon their lieels, and cutting off some 
of the Britisli gentlemen from their cliief. Then ensued a regular serim- 
mage, such as one witnesses at the pit entrance of tlie \’ictoria 'rheatre. on a benclit 
jiigbt. Officers, in full dress, who had come to what tlujy believed to be 
the most decorous and magniticeiit of Native Courts, might have l)een s(!eu working 
energetically with their legs and elbows to force a jiassage tlii’ough the press ot’ 
natives, who were pushing and fighting to get in before them. Some of the Nizam’s 
peo])lo were using their long sticks about the heads of the most violent, with a 
will and some considerable noise. 'J’lio passjigo of the gmtcwjiy having liecm 
carried thus, by force of arms, legs, and spurs, tJie disordered array of British 
officers concentrated theniselv(‘S at the bottom of a low Higlit of steps, in a dirly- 
looking room, at tJie top of wliich the durliar was to be held. Here commeneed the 
artluous process of {udling oil their boots. It is no joke for officers in ‘ review onlor’ 
to have to perform this ojieration, before a miinber of spectators, in open daylight, and 
witli nothing to sit down ujion. Tlie desperation of some who had managed to get 
one off, and M'ore hopping about on the gravel tugging apoj)Iectic;dly at tlie other, 
maybe almost better conceived than described. Some wer<‘ in their stockings veiy 
quickly, with .such ea.se indeed lUd they .shed tlieir boots that I can’t lielp thinking 
they must have rehearsed privat<;ly beforehaml, but others, who had not lt;id this ad- 
vantage, were not ready in time to see the Nizam enter tlie room and seat himself in 
its centre. ’I'hey .stole tlicrefore noiselessly u|) tlie steps, and sneaked round to the 
rear of their party, who by this time were fidgettiiig about on the floor, searching vainly 
for a portion of their persons on which they could squat . without agony. The 
serenity of countenance which some of them maintained, although in the extremity 
of torture, was very creditable. One or two of t!ieni subsided at once into the 
proper position, and here again I must he allowed to express my conviction that 
they liad practised the movements at home, but others jlagrantly outraged all 
Oriental notions of a seat. The liesident and party squatted on the left of the 
Nizam. His Minister and other native dignitaries were on Ids right, and the wiiole 
assemblage was hemmed in all round by a deej) circle of lookers on, who chattered 
in a way that was anything but respectful accortling to European notions. The 
Nizam i.s a tall, portly man, with massive feature.s and a severe expression of 
countenance. Ills presence is certainly commanding, and courtesy would come 
from him with the enhanced effect with wliich a commanding presence always invests 
it. The Resident tendered his credentials, wliich were read aloud after an awk- 
ward pause. Then followed another pause, equally awkward. At last tlie Nizam 
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inquired after the Governor-General, and Mr. Saunders replied. Sweetmeats were 
then handed round, and pounced upon by the attendants, who in some cases 
bagged them coolly without handing them at all. One or two little skirmishes 
went on over these sweetmeats within three' or four yards of the Nizam. 
The Britisli party got upon their pins again, salaamed, and came down the steps, 
looking about apprehensively for their boots. Had the attendants behaved to the 
boots as they did to the sweetmeats there would have been — no, I can’t say what 
might have ensued. The complication would have been too awful. Luckily the 
boots were all there, and the officers managed to get them on again. No practical 
jokes had been played iipon them in the absence of their ownejrs, although some of 
the Wellingtons would have held no end of sweetmeats. In a few minutes the 
procession was on its way back, and all the Britons felt very glad to inhale the 
cool air of the Residency gardens again, and rest their eyes upon its shady trees 
and fresh soft grass, after the glare, dust, and smells of the . city.” 

T 1 MK.SOF India, July 21, 18G8. — From our own coiTespondent, dated Secun- 
derabad, Deccan, 16th instant ; — 

“On Monday, the 13th, Sir Salar Jung’s palace was again the scene of 
festivity. A banquet and di.splay of fireworks was given by the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment in honour of the arrival of Mr. Saunders, our new Resident. The dinner was 
spread in the old part of the palace, and was, as usual, remarkable for its profusion 
and the extent of table. The spacious gardens were brilliantly illuminated, and 
with the crowds of gmests, native as well as European, presented a very 
pretty sight. After dinner the firework tamasJia commenced, and lasted for 
about three-quarters of an hour. It was hardly so striking as the last, owing pro- 
bably to the dampness of the powder, rain having fallen during the day. However, 
the entertainment altogether was handsome, and the guests seemed well pleased, 

“ We are to have a p(*rfect whirl of gaiety and diversion shortly — that is, for 
Secunderabad which has lately grown anything hut a lively station. There is to 
be a concert on Monday, and a theatrical performance at the end of the week. 
Then we have the Bowenjiilly race meeting, the 18th Hussars regimental ball, 
atldctic sports, and feats of arms, cricket matches, grand rifle matches, and probably 
dances at certain mess-houses, &c. The theatrical performance is for the benefit of 
a Corporal Bodily, of the 21st Fusiliers. This non-commissioned officer has acted 
for the last two years with the officers of the cantonment in every performance that 
has taken place. He is undoubtedly one of the best male personifiers of woman 
that lias ever appeared on these boards. His manner is quiet and natural, and he 
acts with considerable feeling. He lias won the hearty good wishes of all the 
officers who have acted with him, and they very properly show their appreciation 
of liis merits by giving liim a benefit on this his last appearance at Secunderabad.” 

Times ok India, September 2(5, 18(58. — A. Jiaja liedivivm. — Some of our 
readers will remember that, during the troubles of IH.'iS the Beder or Berdar 
Chief of Shorapoor — or his people for him, for he was comi»arntively' a young man — 
joined in the revolt and rebellion, and that, after a short action, Shorapoor was 
taken by a body of the Hyderabad Contingent, the Rajah seized and taken captive 
to Hyilcrab.'id, where he was tried and convicted, his sentence being transporta- 
tion. On the road to the coast, however, with a guard commanded by an officer, 
on the occasion of the guard halting to rest, the prisoner Rajah got hold of a 
pistol and destroyed himself, and the little territory was bestowed by Lord 
Canning on the Nizam. To all appeartince the transaction, and all connected 
with the Berdar Chief of Shorapoor there closed, and during the past ten 
years the Nizam’s taiookdars have been collecting the revenues and administering 
justice. But at the close of 1867 a rumour became current in that Berdar 
town that their Rajah was not dead, but was wandering about the western 
skirts of the principality, and he was ultimately seized near Kulladghee and 
brought to Shorapoor. Some identified the captive with their late Chief, but 
others denied all identity^ and amongst the latter was the widow of the Rajah, 
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who yeai*8 before had performed the rites customary on widowhood. The uncle 
also of the Rajah denied the captive’s identity ; but the treasurer and other old 
servants asserted the prisoner to be their own Chief, who, ten years before, had 
been taken from them. On this Sir Salar Jung, in November or December last, 
ordered him to be sent to Hyderabad, and he has remained a prisoner in the 
Kotwaii ever since, while the Minister has been making inquiries regarding him. 
We understand, as the result of these inquiries, that Sir Salar Jung has transferred 
the matter to the Resident, for disposal. Of the fact of the death of the person 
proceeding under the charge of the guard there has never been a doiibt ; but the 
prisoner asserts it was a substituted servant, and he details all connected with the 
change, with much clearness. He alleges, we are told, that another petty chieftain, 
the late Rajah of Wanparti, arranged for his escape. The case, it is understood, 
is being investigated by Captain Tweedie, the Assistant Resident, and we shall be 
curious to learn the result of his inquiry. 

Englishman, Deceralmr 7, 1868. — Our Hyderabad correspondent in a letter, 
dated 25th November, says : — “ Mr. Saunders bids fair to become vei’y popular. He 
is an excellent administrator, and is evidently anxious to make progre.ss. He has 
recently issued printed rules regulating the messes of the Contingent force, and 
making it compulsory on every officer, married or single, to join a mess. This is 
all very proper when the Government grants a mess allowance.” 

Times of India, January 12, 1809. — A correspondent of the Madras Times 
writing from Hyderabad on the 30tli ultimo says : — 

“ Tlic town is full of the expected arrival of Major Hastings Fraser, wlio is to 
succeed General Briggs,- the Military Secretary to the Resident. The newly- 
appointed Military Secretary is no stranger to the station and people, having been 
here as Assistant to the Re,sident some years ago. He is eagerly looked for by the 
native and otlier sections of the community, who always found in him a tiiend and 
a warm supporter of every public institution Jiere. He has also many staunch 
friends among the nobles of the city. In connection with him 1 might mention the 
Anqlo-V ernacidar School, ali<as Fraser’s College.. ’Die public examination day, 
and distrilmtion of prizes, took place on Tuesday last, and was largely attended, 
the Resident, C. B. Saunders, Esq., C.B., kindly presiding.” 

Times of India, January 20, 1860 . — Meer Akbar Alee . — From Hyderabad 
in the Deccan avc learn that among tlie presentations to the Nizam which were 
made- on the high-day helil annually at His Higlmess’s Court in celebration of the 
month Ramzan and its fasting being ended was that of Meer Akbar Alee, a subject 
of the Nizam wlio made himself so lavourahly known to the British Government 
during the Abyssinian Expedition tliat the ini))Oi'tant services rendered l)y him 
formed, at the conclusion of the campaign, the subject of a most friendly communi- 
cation from the Govei-nment of India to tJie Nizam. In token of His Highness’s 
satisfaction at these occurrences lie was jileased to confer upon Meer Akbar Alee, 
•at the recent leree, the title of Khan Baliadoor, with all its attemlant privileges. 
We sincerely congratulate Meer Akbar Alee Klian Baiiadoor on the tribute thus 
paid his many distingui.shed qualities by his own Sovereign. But what are the 
British authorities about, that no notice has been taken liy them of service.s 
rendered directly to them beyond a few flattering orders and paragraphs in 
despatches? They may re.st a.ssured that thousands in the Nizam’s* capital, to 
whom Meer Akbar Alee Khan Bahadoor’s services in Abyssinia are, through report, 
familiar, watch with curiosity to see what recognition these will call iortli from 
a Government whose proneness to reward is estimated not very higlily. 

The present foniis a good opportunity of convincing the native.s that it is 
otherwise in reality ; and we are sure that every officer of the late exjieditionary 
force, from His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief downward, who was brought 
much into contact with Meer Akbar Alee in the course of the late campaigu will 
be disposed to join us in hoping that the honour which has just been bestowed on 
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him by his own Government will soon be followed by a still more marked and 
satisfactory token of appreciation from ours. 

Times may yet be in store for our Indian Empire when the value of services 
such as only a friendly and enlightened Mussulman like Meer Akbar Alee Khan 
Bahadoor can render will receive fresh illustration. If such as he is are few 
amongst the class which he represents, all the greater is the necessity for our taking 
care that the masses of his fellow-countrymen who are acquainted with what he is 
and what he has done should witness also his reward. 

Times of India, February 1, 1809. — We lately had occasion to congratulate 
Meer Akbar Alee on the tribute paid to liis many distinguished qualities by the 
jSizam, his own Sovereign, in raising him to the rank of Khan Bahadoor, and 
expressed surprise that the British authoiities had taken no notice of his services in 
A%'ssinia beyond inaking flattering mention of them in despatches. We re- 
marked that tliousands in the Nizam’s ca])ital, to whom Meer Akbar Alee Khan 
Bahadoor’s services in Alwssinia were, through report, familiar, were watching 
with curiosity to see what recognition those would call forth from a Government 
whose proneuess to reward is estimated not very highly. The present forms a 
good opportunity of convincing the natives that it is otherwise in reality ; and wc 
are glad to know that some suitable reward is in store for Meer Akbar Alee. Lord 
Mayo took the matter into consideration the vei v da}' after he reached Calcutta 
and although it is not yet deciiled what Meer Akbar Alec’s rcAvard shall be it 
will not be long delayed. 

Times of India, February 1G, 1809. — Tbe Nizam’s western provinces appear 
to be exporting grain into British territory. Lately no less than .’JOG Hrinjury 
bullock-loads ot grain were conveyed to Boona. It is .said that the merchant who 
adopted thi.9 course chose conveyance by pack-bullocks because he discovered that 
he could transport bis grain by tliis means cheaper than by railway. If the Bombay 
Government rcdiice the freight on grain to the rates now lu'evailing in the Bengal 
l:*residency, the railway ouglit to beat pack-bullocks out of the held. — Enydshinan. 

Enolishman, April 14, 18(»9. — Our Hydeiabad correspondent writes : — 

“ The Mohurrum is fast apj)roacbing, and the fanatics among the lower class, 
Avho do not ap|)rove of the Minister’s leaning to tin; English, will no doul)t en- 
deavour to find some opportunity for marking tlieir dislike. Meer Akbar Ali, Khan 
Bahadoor, has not yet received his ])atent as Nawab. llis patron, (laptaln Tweedie, 
has gone boine. He will therefore, most probably, have to wait some time before 
he is admitted to the Hyderabad passage, d'o use a native adage, the Minister’s 
life is in liis own luiiids. Pie has created several powerful enemies by his redemp- 
tion of the jaghire lauds from the (diiefs who held them in moi tgage.” 

We do not share our corres|)oudent’s apprehensions. The peoj)le of Hyderabad 
are too wise to rid tliemselves of the only native administrator to whom tlie Gov- 
ernment will entrust the rule of the Nizam’s territories, and Sir Salar Jung himself, 
knowing what he has to fear, will not rashly court tlie fate his personal enemie!# 
have so often prepared for him — fortmiately for his country — without success. 

Tjmh.s of India, July 20, 18G9. — Tke Cotton Trade at Jaulna. — The following 
is from our own correspqndeut at Jaulna dated lOth instant : — 

“ The cotton trade at Jaulna is closed for the season. - Last year’s crop was 
tolerable, and the number of bales exported from Jaulna to Bombay and Ahmed- 
nuggur exceeded 40,000. Most part of the cotton cultivation within thirty miles 
around Jaulna was brought here for sale, while a large quantity also came in from 
places still more distant. An unusually large area of land has been taken up this 
year for cotton cultivation, and the plants have already appeared above ground; 
The sowings commenced rather earlier this year, owing to the very favourable 
state of the season, but for the past week there has been no rain, and cultivators 
begin to look anxious. The crop, however, is looking healthy as yet, and seems 
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as if it could do witliout ralu for a few days more. In your correspondent’s opinion 
very much of the cotton grown in the di.stricts about .laulna is of a superior 
description, and if unadulterated and carefully cleaned will bear comparison, ■both 
in quality and value, with middling Oomrawuttee. As an expcriniental measure, 
exotic seed was sown here last year, but the experiment quite failed. This season 
a persevering gentleman has sown sotne ‘ Sea Island’ seed for trial, and he thinks 
the experiment will succeed. Thus Jaiilna is in a way to become one of the seats 
of a considerable cotton trade in H. H. the. Nixam’s dominions. Since the civil 
wax in America every year lias seen the trade greatly augmenting, and latterly 
the traffic of tliis place has began to allure a few traders from Bombay. The establish- 
inent of a Governrneiit cotton market at Janlna is said to be in contemjilation : 
several of the traders have petitioned the Sudder Talookdar for one, and there is 
little doubt our intelligent and energetic Minister, H. Ph Sir Salar «lung, K. 0.8.1., 
will sanction this measure. All the cotton from tlie adjoining districts would then 
be brought here for sale, and Janlna would ‘ drive a roaring trade.’ This measure, 
if carried out, would prove heiiclicial alike to the cultivators and llie traders. No 
doubt the cultivators would at linst object to take their cotton to such" a distance 
for sale, but in tlie end this step would prove advantageous to tliem : for the countiy 
dealers here, directly they get intelligence from Bombay of cotton having gone up, 
liaston to the adjoining villages and buy up all tin; stock that can be had from the 
unsuspecting ryots, at a veiy tow value. Moreover, they often swindle them shani<‘- 
tiilly in weighing the cotton. But if the cnltivators had to bring their cotton to the 
market, competition among the buyers would .secure them a lair price, and they 
Avonld also escap(i loss from fraudulent weighing. On the other hand, adulteration, 
Avhich is now carried on to a shameful extent, would then l>e prevented, owing to 
the bales having to nndergo a scrutiny at a public market before sale, where it 
would not do for the seller to have his adulterated docras opened, 'flic market 
could be made self-sup[>orting by the levy of a small fee on every halo weighed and 
.sold there. 

“ About three years ago, sorno enterprising gentlemen of this place started a 
cotton ginning and pressing company. This eom{)any at tiic outset has had 
to struggle witli difficulties, owing to the absurd conception formed by the traders 
that the seed was damaged by steam, and beenme unlit l)oth for sowing pur})oses 
and ciittle consuniption. But Ibis absurd prejiidiee is wearing away, and traders 
are beginning to be alive to the advantage of having tlieir ‘ kup})as’ ginned 
by Macartliy’s gins, and many of them have latterly taken to getting their ba!e.s 
half-pressed for transmission to Bombay. IkJter (lay.s are drawing for the share- 
liolders, and it is antici|tated that lire company will do a brisk business next season. 
Your correspondent, for one, heartily wishes tliem success. Greal. credit is due 
to Mr. Pestonjee MiM’vVanjeo, the managing director, for having, amid much dis- 
coui'ageinent and difficulties, carried out this scheme, and no doiilit he will in time 
reap the reward of hi.s labours. Mr. Pestonjee is also the proprietor of the dauln.a 
Transit Company, wlrich runs between Janlna and Nandgaum during the cotton 
season, and afford, s to the traders every facility for sendiiig their cotton to Bombay 
at little trouble and expense. 

July 16.— -After along cessation of the rain, which caused great anxiety among 
the ryots, and sent the prices of grain high, we have liad very bountiful showers 
within these five or si.v days. ()wing to this timely rain the drooping cotton and 
grain plants have revived, and they are now in a thriving condition. There is 
promise of further rairg so that our anxiety is at an end.” 

Timp:s of India, July 26, 1869 . — The Poisoniny Case at Semnderahad . — 
Some w'eeks ago, when cholera was raging to sotne extent in ilyderabtid, a 
lady, the wife of a C.aptain in the Nizam’s service, was said to htivc fallen 
a victim to it. She was the daughter of a paymaster in one of Her Maje.sty’8 
regiments, and only came out to India some six months back. Previous to 
her marriage, it appears, the officer (her husband) had known another young 
Woman of x’espectable parents, but somewhat of a loose character, who had 
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threatened revenge on the unhappy lady, and administered some poison in 
her food, from tlie effects of which she died. It was supposed at the time that 
the deceased fell a victim to cholera, but some time alter it was rumoured that 
she was poisoned by the woman above alluded to, and that the husband of the 
deceased was an accomplice in the affair. The brother of the deceased, on hearing 
of the circumstance, brought it to the notice of Sir Salar Jung, who after due 
inquiry dismissed the officer from the Nizam’s service. Sub.sequently the Ilesidency 
Surgeon w.-is ordered to go to Trimulgherry with two other medical officers and 
exhume the body, whicli was accordingly done. The stomach was sent to Madras 
to be analyzed, when a quantity of arsenic was found. Upon the receipt of the 
report the husband and the young woman were arrested, and are now in close 
confinetnent awaiting their trial. Dr, Sellars, the medical adviser of the deceased, 
died a few days ago after giving his evidence in this unhappy case, and it was said 
that he had committed suicide, which was not true, as he was ailing for some time 
previousl}', and hisdeatli was from cholera. He was much respected, and during 
his last monnmts was surrounded by a circle of his attached frieiuls, Avho .saw him 
quit(‘ reconciled to his ajtproaching end. — Correspondent of Bangalore Spectcitt/)'. 

OF Inoia, October 11, 18(59. — Some oecasional correspondents of the 
Eroilishman writing from the Nizam’s territory ai)i)ear to make statements as if 
for the purpose of Imviug them corrected. There w;is, for iustanee, the “ gunpow- 
der })lot” of a few weeks back, whicli we liad to state was even deslitiile ol’ founda- 
tion. The same cannot exactly he said of the reiiort, emanating I’roin a similar 
course, to the effect that Sir Salar •lung, in order to restrain tlie undue extent of 
cotton cultivation in pro])oitioii to the area oeeiipied liy grain, liad raised tlie 
assessment on all cotton land as such. As the production of the staple within the 
Nizam’s teri’itory, independently of the Berai's, is so eonsiderahle as to affect our 
supjily for ex|iort, some of those interested in tlie snlijeet have tested the above 
story.' Hie actual faids about levies on lartton and on laud are tluis stated, in the 
Avords of one well acqnaiiiteil witli Hyderabad alfaiis and the n-veiiiie system as 
now managed : — 

“ Tlie frontier duty on cotton is Ks. 2^ per bliojah at tiie {iresent time. It is 
“ raised or lowered aeeordiiig to tlie value of cotton, but at no time is it allowed to 
“ exceed five per civut. ad. valorem. 'I'lie present high price of cotton would jiistily 
“ the Sirkar in raising the duty ; but lie does not raise it uidess tlie liigh rates 
“ continue for a eonsiderable time. As regards the tax of Ms, b ]»er beegah on 
“ lands under cotton, such a measure is not iii I'oree moav, iior has it ever been 
“ contemplated. Then' has been no alteration vvliatever made in the land tax.” 

Tliis is (piite iutelligible. The tax alluded to is an export duty according to 
value, and that has necessarily been somcAvliat higher dm iiig the last few months of 
better prices of cotton. There has been no capricious or exceptional levy on land 
Avitli the olrject ot restraining the cultivators’ preferomo for the [uotitable croj). 
We may nieiitiou here that, Avliile cofiioiis rains have gladdened the ryots throughout 
the Nizam’s Territories, the immense volume of waters that liave there rim to 
waste lirings painfully to mind the incaUuilahlc loss Avliieh India suffeis for lack of 
ample storage eontrivaiices. Yet these tanks and bunds are far more general in 
the Nizam’s dominions than in our oaaui Deccan districts. 

Wliilst velerring to Hyderabad, Ave may mention that tlie Government of India 
has granted the right to a salute of 17 guns to the Ameer-i-Kabeer (premier noble) 
tShunis-ool-Oomraii Bahadur, This worthy Mussiiliuan chief ’is one of the colleagues 
of’8ir iSahir Jung in the Regency. Though Ids name is scarcely known in compaiison 
Avitli the latter, yet lie is an excellent friend of tiu* Britisli po Aver, and \A'as of very 
great .service in the Mutiny times. All men of this disposition may feel secure of 
impartial ciAimtenance and aid fixim the present Resident, Mr. 8aimders, aa'Iio, by 
tlie Avay, is not at all likely to he going liome on leave, as some careless gossips 
have chosen to report. Things under the Hyderabad Residency seem to be 
generally moving along with smoothness ; but we should like to hear more definite 
reports as to the progress of the line from Gulhurga to Hyderabad. Is the 
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of the work fine to the Pnhlic Works De|mrtuient niuler the Resident, or 
the Railway staff euiplojed have not inducement to piush on to coiii|)letion ? As 
there is no Oottoti Commissioner to stimulate tliose concerned, as in tlio case of the 
Khangaum line, it becomes needful to ask wliat is being done south of Gulhurgn. 
As to tlie snail's pace of the G. I. 1*. towards Aladras, die mention of the Kistna 
bridge and viaduct is supposed to answer all inquiries. 

Times of India, March 18, 1871. — Mr. Theodore Jensen at Hyderabad., Dec- 
can. months since, Mr. Theodore Jensen, the artist of the Portrait Gallery of 

VVestoi’n India, proceeded, by invitation, to Hyderabad, Deccan. H. E. Sir Salar 
Jung had long since promised to sit for his own portrait, but as the old orthodox 
Mussulman feeling against making graven images, or “ the likeness of any living 
thing,” is still strong in tlio great Mahomedan capital of the Deccan, there was 
little inducement for the artist to transport himself and studio kit over a rough 
journey of three hundred miles. Sir Salar Jung’.s personal example would not 
avail much with the more conservative nobles of l lydorabad, but we must presume 
that the skill of the artist has suliiced to stimulate the Avits of some enlightened 
Monlvie, who may have found a new gloss for the stern Mosaic proliibition which 
was transferred to the Koran. Be that as it may, the fine |)resence of the ^Minister, 
.'IS it emerged from the canvas, must have encouraged the other leading nobles of 
Jlydcraliad to forego their scruple.s. One by one they are sulmiitting themselves 
to the cunning inspection of the painter’s eye ; and, after many delays on the plea 
Of 1‘aniily ta.niasha.H or religions fasts, some results are appe.aring from Mr. Jensen’s 
visit to tlie Nizam’s caj)ital. 'J’lie principal pictures already completed are those 
of- — 

II. E. Sir Sahar Jung, K.C.S 1. 

H. .1^ the Nabob Shums-ool-Oornrah, Arncer-i-Kabcer, Bahadur. 

The Nabob Vikar-ool-Oomrah, Bahadur. 

,, Khoorslieed Jah, Bahadur. 

., Jinsheer-ood-DowIah, Bah.adur. 

('I’he late) Ali Mahomed Khan. 

Most of these are being painted in duplicate,, and we believe it is the intention 
ol' the sitters to iirescnt them in due time to the Poona Portrait (iallery, 'riiercj 
would be more chance of tliis, ju'rliaii.s, if tlie somewhat somnolent committee of 
that institution, or whoever may be rcspon.sible in the matter, would bestir them- 
selves towards obtaining at least a safe and convenient, if not handsome, building 
for these pictures. 'I'he addition of a few line Mussulman state portraits will 
render the collection such as any presidency or capital might envy. We trust 
that beibre Mr. Jensen has to leave Hyderabad he may obtain the o[»portunity of 
painting a likene.ss of tlie young Nizam. There are indications that, in spite of 
traditional prejudice, tliese Mussulman sirdars have a taste for arts, and its being 
gratified in this way may open a patli fur other liranches of modern culture, in 
which the example of the young Prince may have an excellent intluence. There 
is neither geograyihical nor political connexion between Hyderabad and Seringa- 
patam, but if the young Rajali of Mysore had been taking a tri[> northwardduring 
this cold season it would have afforded a good chance to secure, by painting the 
two portraits together, an historical picture commemorative of the new era of poli- 
tical justice in India under Her Majesty’s sway. 

Time-s of India, 2, 1871. — The following is from a correspondent at 

Gulburga, dated 24th ultimo: — 

“ M an j' of your readers, I am sure, wilUind pleasure from perusing the follow- . 
ingfew lines resyiecting the once insignificant Gulburga. Since I came here, some 
18 months ago, the place is quite a different one. The Railway is one addition. 
The natives here are struck with awe at this innovation, for multitudes are seen 
daily along the fencing of the line, watching in amazement the passing trains. It 
appears to me they still can’t make head, or tail of it, although trains liave been 
running daily for the last year. The railway station (the best on the S. E. 
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extension from Poona downwards) is much resorted to by the higher class of tlie 
Nizam’s subjects, who appear to be much more absorbed and amused than the 
more ignorant. The platform is exquisitely decorated with the choicest plants, 
and every part is kept very neat and clean. 

“ The Police is another subject of observation, as on arrival at the station these 
men cannot escape view, from the difference of their uniform to that of the Bombay 
or Poona police, which is, corn|«irativeIy, much neater. This police, I am 
informed, was established here under the superintendence of Captain Dobbs, 
and placed under the orders of Mr. Inspector Sayers, who has taken great trouble 
to fit them for their duties, and I must add that they are very well disciplined. 
But now the above gentlemen are both away, and a third is concerned, tvho, if he 
continues his present mode of administration, will not only ruin his own prospects, 
but also gain for this cor[)s a bad name. There is one case already against him, 
which is for bearing on the .'Jlst instant. 

“ I will now enter into the most interesting part of my subject — the suburbs 
and town of Giilburga, which at the time 1 visited this place were most disgust- 
ing to behold, much more reside in. There were no such things as roads or 
bungalows, none other than mere rugged pathvv.ays, nullahs, and mounds of ruins, 
some of which are still standing, and were at tliat time occupied by the European 
employes stationed here, and by travellers passing through. The interior of the 
town was worse thau the suburbs, and the occupants seemed quite ignorant of 
science an<l art ; for their mode of residence was to be compared to that of wild 
animals, living .'is it were in a deserted, dilapidated vill.age. Mostly every piece 
of masonry had either fallen altogether or was rootfless, with jungles of prickly 
shrubs covering the whole place. Everywhere w’ere stagnant pools of water 
and putrefying carcasses of animals. All this, 1 am happy to say, has been 
rectified. There are now two travellers’ bungaloivs, a hospital (a very neat and 
well-built place), a custom-house and bazaar (near the railway station, the 
latter is a great blessing) ; there are also (still under construction) a jail, 
and atahsildar’s kiitcherry, wlucli, when finished, will be really a line piece of 
masonry. Besides the above, there are several private bungalows in the vicinity of 
the railway station, and neat metalled roads to and through the town, a branch 
of which passes through the biwn and joins tlie trunk road from Sholapore to 
Hydersiibad, a distance of 40 miles. The interior of the town is quite different 
from what it was ; a bazaar has been erected, and the ryots have been compelled 
by the Nizam’s (iovernment to rebuild their abodes, under the supervi.sion of one 
Mr. Hill, of the 1). r. W., who, J am told, made all the above alterations alone. 
Besides the alterations above mentioned, a Municipality has been formed, which has 
also been deputed to the supervisiou of Mr. Hill, and' I c.an assure your readers 
that His Highness the Nizam could not have pitched upon a fitter person.” 

Times of Ixpia, ,J uh/ 10, in the Nizams Capital . — From a 

corre.spondent at Hyderabad, dated the 28th ultimo : — 

“\ou frequently have reports of what is going on at Secundei’abad or Tri- 
mulgberry, but not so often is there note taken of what is doing in Hyderabad 
itself, unless it be some very grand tamasha at the Residency or the Minister’s. 
Therefore let me give you an account of an Art Exhibition recently held at the 
‘Cypress Bungalow,’ Olmddergliat, which, as you know, is the Residency side 
of the city. This show consisted mainly of Mr, Jensen’s state portraits of 
their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, and the whole or most of 
the Poona Portrait (lallery, which has been removed here for a wliile. H. E. Sir Salar 
Jung attended in state with all the Resident, Nawabs and Sirdars on the opening 
day, June IDtli, and honoured Mr, Jensen’s residence and .studio with their presence.. 
His Excellency also kuidly contributed several pictures, as did other gentlemen. As 
your readers are a%yare, the portraits of the Ministers and others of our leading 
chiefs have been painted during the artist’s stay in this capital, and these add very 
much to the A^ariety and effect of the whole collection, 

“ I must here say something about this gallery of pictures for the benefit of any 
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readers who have not visited Poona or Hyderabad wJiilst it has been on view. 
To do so it will be necessary first to remind tl)c public that the two vState por- 
traits painted froin sittings given at Windsor Castle are fnll length, and were taken 
for the express purpose of being exhibited in India, with a view to eidarging the ideas 
and improving the taste of the people of this country. That this admirable inten- 
tion has met with a hiir inea.sure of su('ces.s the Poona g.dlerv, consisting of the 
leading Sirdars of the Deccan and liajahs of the western coast of India, siitlicientlv 
testifies. These princes have not only given long .sittings to Mr. Jensen, wdiicll, 
with their dislike of constraint, is .some sacrifice, but liavi' [ircscntcil their portraits 
to the gallery, or rather to (rovernment ; and it may safely lie said that tliis is .an 
institution that at pre.sent stands unrivalled of its kind tlirungliout India. Of itself 
it is suiliciont to free the British from the sarcasm th.it if they were to leave India 
to-morrow tlie only visible memento.s of their reign would be those siipplicHl bv 
Allsop)) and Bass. 

“ These pictures Avill, for a hundred years to come, delight the deseeiidants of 
those princes who are represented in this gallery, whidi, as a whole, is well worthy 
of the talented and persevering artist. 

“ I must now descrilie our event of Monday last. At 1 2 o’clock 11. E. Sir Salar 
Jung, accompanied by Major Tw’eedie, As.sistant Besi<lent, drove up in liis state 
carriage and four, w'hicli is a magnificent eipiipagi' that would attract notice even 
in one of the great ca|)!tals of Kii'ro|)e. We all know lime, lliat Sir Salar Jung’s 
taste is e.Ncellent, and, another thing to be noted, he is no blind copyist.. He l)a.s 
bis own ideas as to einhellislnneut and show, and also as to ean ving' lliem out ; to 
wit, these postilions were not dressed in European stvle, but were in character and 
keeping, and formed i)ictiires((uc accessories to the eipiijiage, witli its grand escort 
of smart da.shiiig cavalry. 

“ And now let ns retnvu to onr pictures ; some know, but many more do not 
know, that pictures of living creaturek, and, above all, |)ortrails, are Jiateiiil to the 
orthodox Mnssnlman. This subject was di.scussed, yon may have noticed, wifli 
reference to the Sublime Poite, some months since, wiem it was shown that in 
Turkey some attenijif was being made under the saiietioii of the Sultan to eonnteraiU, 
the existing prejudice and to introduce pictures and paintings. 11. E Sir Salar Jung 
is well aware how lar he can go hand in hand witli Enro|)eaiis in their schemes lor 
jirogress, and what is called enlightenment and ailvance of •icicni e. It is rertain that 
what lie recognises as good and n.sefnl he ado[tts without miudi hesitation, although 
in .so doing he often excites the secret discontent, of Ids own coniitrvmen and citizens, 
whom lie seeks to benefit against their will. .Most of the Maratha chiefs liave, I 
imagiue, been represented on canvas, and coiiseijuently it will be necessary fur onr 
artist to seek fresh fields and pastures now, ami we trust that tlie Minister and 
Resident will encourage Mr. Jensen’s return to this Mnssnlman kingdom, where 
his visit has been productive of so much good, and where ,bv Ids exertions there 
might be instituted a gallery permanently open to [lie [mblie fur tlieir eiliicatlon 
and deliglit in things artistic. It has recently been remarked liy one of the best 
critics on the London press, wlieii referring to tlie portraits sent by .M r. Millais and 
some otliers to tlie Royal Academy this year, that jiortniit jiainting in good hands 
may rev'cal the highest style of art. It is gratifying to know, by the tlmnsamis of 
this Mussulman poiiulation who visited tiie e.xhiliition at (llinddergliat daily, and 
expressed tlieir regret at its close, that such an institution would lie highly appre- 
ciated by all classes of peojile in the Deccan. M'e have now to wish Mr. Jensen tanv 
well on his approaching (le[iartnre to visit L"'d Napier in .Madras, and trust |o have 
before long the [dea.snre of welcoming him liack again to the capital of the Nizam.” 

Time.s of India, 2, 1872. — The Viceroy vi-ilh II. 11. the Nizam's 
ilominmis . — From our special correspondent, dated Rozah, near Elloni, 28tb 
ultimo : — 

“On Tuesday afternoon (2(ith) the Vieeregal party, including H. E. Sir Bhilip 
Wodehouse, his Private Secretary, and a few other gentlemen, arrived at Nandgaura 
route for Ellora and the ancient retreat of Uoza, on the iiiil above the 
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famous caves. Here is encamped H. K. Sir Salar Jung, waitiivg aa the Minister 
of tiie Nizam to receive His Excellency the Governor-General and suite. So good 
were the arrangements made by Oapt, Dobbs and the ofhcers of the Contingent 
encamped at Nandgauin that scarcely five minutes elapsed between the arrival of 
the 8|K*cial train and the despatch of the Viceregal party to their camp .at 
Terroda, a place, about fourteen miles on the way towards Ellora. At this camp, 
which is witlii'i tlie Nizam’s territory, His Excellency and Sir Philip VVodehouse 
were received by the Minister, who also stayed there that night, starting an hour 
in advance in the morning, so as to be on the top of this fine ghaut sanitarium to 
receiv e rhe |)arty at tiie large and peculiarly commodious tents provided for them. 

“It w.as about !) a.m. when fiOrd Northbrook and li. E. ifir Philip VVode- 
house reached the tent, when a salute was fired Ity the battery of the Hyderabad 
Ct)ntingeMt, which together with a company of infantry .and four hundred cavalry, 
all of the Nizatii’s forces from Aurungabad, are encamped on the plateau. 
General .Abbott, the Commandant of the Contingent, is also here. The visitors 
breakla-sted in the fine tents aforesaid, H. E. Sir Salar Jung and the Nabob 
Jlu.shcro-ood- Dowla being also present. I should remind you that l.ord North- 
brook is Jtccompanied here by two of his Councillors, the Hon’ble General Norman 
and the Hon. B. H Ellis. On turning out after breakfast it was a fine sight to 
see .half-a-dozen noble elephants, brightly caparisoned, waiting to convey the 
‘ Lnt Sahib’ an<l the rest down the hill to the caves. But Lord Northbrook 
chose one of Sir Salar Jung’s tine Arabs, Mr. Saunders, the Hyderabad British 
liesident, mounting the stalwart ‘ Piccadilly,’ purchased by the Minister from the 
stud of |)oor Lord Mayo, and Sir Philip W^odehouse bestrode a small elephant 
d la cnmlio.r. 

“ The visit to the cave-temples VAas rendered more interesting and instructive 
by reason of His Lordship being accompanied by your Dr. Bhow Dajee, of Bombay, 
who acted as cicerone. He explained what all the principal figures represented, going 
from one cav e>temple to another in order of excellence, but not finishing with the 
far-famed ‘ Kylas’ or halls of paradise, for there was a Jain cave also to be seen. 
His Excellency the Viceroy went through the exploration most industriously, 
seeming to find fresh interest as he went along ; but it must be owned that by 
the time the Jain temples were reached the antiquarian zeal of the party had 
been tested to the full. However, the equilibrium was restored (Sir R. Temple 
was not present) by means of an ample tiftin spread in the cool chambers of tlie 
rock. So libations of champagne and clai'et V)eing duly poured out and certain 
nutritious viands being consumed, the Jain temple is re -consecrated, for here a 
Viceroy and a Governor were refreshed, rested, and enjo^'ed pleasant talk. 

“ The party arrived on the hill again about 4-30. Soon afterwards a review 
of the Contingent forces present took pl.ace, which Lord Northbrook duly surveyed. 
This episode in military exercise was by no raean.s a tame affair ; there was much 
hard riding and many rapid manccuvres ; but the shades of evening put a speedy 
end to the mimic charges. At 7-SO the dinner took jJace in the large tent, and 
for those who can estimate the trouble and cost it must have taken to spread 
such a tastily furnished table in the wilderness this must have been regarded as 
one of the achievements of Sir Salar Jung’s Rozah entertainment. About 9 their 
Excellencies and the whole party adjourned to the sharaianah provided from 
which to watch the pyrotechnic display by the Nizam’s artist, or Mr. Del.aney, who 
is duly retained at Hyderabad for these purposes. The sky-rockets were very 
good ; the fire-balloons went far away, no one knows where, to the westw.ard ; 
but the most brilliant illuminations of the evening were, first, a glowing outline of 
the Taj in coloured light, then another Avith the legend — 

“ ‘Welcome to Her Most Graciods Ma,testy the Queen’s Representative, 

LORD NORTHBROOK, 

From Her Ancient Ally the Nizam.’ 

“ On this emblazonment coming out in all its perfection the Governor General 
arose and politely bowed to Sir Salar, seated by his side, as H. E. the Nizam’s 
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Minister, who in turn rose and made his suave acknowledgment. The company— 
w'hich included Mrs. Saunders, Mrs. Abbott, and several ladies from Aurungabad 
. — dispersed about 11. 

“ Not yet had Lord Northbrook finished his sight-seeing in the Deccan. At 
early dawn next (that is, Thursday) morning His Excellency, with a small party 
including his Private and Military Secretaries and Mr. Aitchison, the Foreign 
Secretary, galloped off to visit the fiirnojis stronghold of Mahomed Toglouk, the 
fort of Dowlutabad. They arrived .soon after seven, .and were conducted over the 
hill and fortress by the intelligent Parsee tehsildar of Aurungabad, within whose 
district lies this hill-fortress. There is a large number of cannon in the fort ‘ of 
sorts,’ and some apprehensions had been expressed at Kozali as to the consequences 
should the firing of a salute be attempted. These fears were vain ; the artillery 
of Dowlutabad proved quite equal to the occasion, and its 21 discharges, both 
at corning and going, filled all the region with reverberations ifom the 
opposite ghaut, and wreathed the .sides of the grim stronghold with 
clouds of smoke, beautiful in the morning siin. Lm*(l Nortlibrook afterwards 
expressed the gi’eat satisfaction he felt in having made the effort to see this 
strange castle in and on a rock. He mounted on the topmost stone, gazing on 
many a scene memorable in Mogul, Marifflia, and British history, for though 
the field of As::aye is hidden by a r ange of bills many other scenes scarcely less 
famous may be descried from that lofty vantage ground. 

“For the present 1 must stop these very hasty notes on this Viceregal tour, the 
first any Governor-Genei’al has liad really into the heart of the Deccan. Much 
might be written in connection with so suggestive a theme, but I must now cease 
abruptly, not having time even to allude to the luunes of those officer's and 
assistants who, following the behests of the ‘ princely minister,’ have strained every 
nerve to make Lord Northbrook’s visit pleasant and successlul. That it has been 
so in His Excellency’s own estimation there is good reason to believe. 

“ I must try to give you details another day,” 

Times of India, Dec-emher 3, 1872. — The Viceroy in the Deccan.—Fxom. 
our special correspondent, dated Rozah, near Dowlutalrad, 29th ultimo : — 

“When in these days of incessant intercommunication the Governor-General 
and the Governor of the ‘ minor’ presidency, with their Private Secretaries and 
otlier intimate advisers, disappear from public view for a period of four days, the 
irrepressible ‘ Special Correspondent’ is bound, for liis own credit and lliat of his 
useful craft, to account for the hiatus so ocenrring in tlie steady stream of news 
about the Viceregal progress which has flowed through the daily press during the last 
six weeks. Though I cannot quite claim to belong to tlie worthy and valued craft 
just named, and am indeed, as a corres])oudent, one most easily re])ressed by the 
(MmyremenU of mofussil travel, it may be well for me to jot down a few notes 
which, by showing what is involved in the visits of great ))ersomiges to ont-of-the- 
way places, may serve to explain why yours, in common with all other jounials, 
has had to Avait near a week for any detailed news of Ijord Nortlibrook’s pop visit to 
H. H. the Nizaui’s teiTitt)ry. Be it known, then, that Rozah (which I choose to trans- 
literate as ‘ city or place of tombs’) is not only on the top of a ghaut 2,300 feet 
above sea-level, but is considerably apart from the post road, by which, from the 
G. I, P. station of Nandgaum, the mails and travellers regularly proceed to 
Aurungabad, Jaulna, and tlie Central Deccan gern'rally. ’I’ruc, Ellora is at the foot 
of, and tlie far-famed caves are excavated^ in the hill on which Rozah stands ; hut 
as antiquaries and sight-seers are few it is still correct to say that the locality is 
an out-of-the-way one, the reaching of which demands .special transport arrange- 
ments, It should he ruffed, too, that the distance to the camp of H. E. tSir Sahu' 
Jung, wdiere Jjord Northbrook and 8ir Philip Wodehonse have just been received in 
such comfortable — not to say lordly — style, is full forty-two miles from the railway 
station, Avilhoiit adding anything for the extra time and strain incurred by the 
very stiff ghaut ascent over the top of the caves at last, and the imbridged nullahs 
by the way, which make it equal to fifty miles of ordinary district road. The 
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post road diverges at Peepulgaum, a place al)out two-thirds of the way between 
Nandgaum and Ellora or Rozah, These general remarks, though not at all 
needed by old Bombay men, may be useful by Wn,y of saving parenthetical expla- 
nation as 1 go on to narrate how Lord Northbrook, His Excellency of Bombay 
and their suite fared on this somewhat rough but pleasing journey. 

“ From the outline ac^count already sent you, it would be noticed tliat the distin- 
guished guest arrived at Nandgaum station at nightfall on Tuesday last. Within 
a mile of tl>e station were encamped about two hundred of the Hyderabad Contin- 
gent cavalry, and also artillerymen of tlie same army with two guns, two more 
being stationed at 'irei roda, aboiit fourteen miles further on, where was the encamp- 
ment provided for the V’^iceroy and Governor. Such was the celerity with which the 
transfer of the party from the train to the carriages was effected by the officer in 
charge of that movement (Cajttaiu Dobbs of the H. S. R. Police) that the 
(Jontingent’s contingetit liaci barely time to form in order due for the cei’emony ; 
but His jjordship got the l)cncfit of the salutes, which there and at his 
resting-place d’erroda woke uj) the sleepy plains of Khandeish with now 
unwonted echoes. At I’erroda, being fairly within IT. -H. the Nizam’s territory, 
the party were received with due ceremony, l»ut in cordial manner, by His 
Excellency tlic Minister of Hyderabad. Sir Salar, as well as the Viceregal 
p.arty, rested there tluit night;, but the Minister was astir betimes in order to 
get to the top of tlie bill to receive his guests in Ids own camp. Unaware of 
these detailed arrarigements, your ‘ speeial’ had been, to quote a local ditty of 
temporary fame, ‘ jog, jogging ulong’ all night in a bullock bandy. — a machine in 
which the too conhdiug cit is assured he can get a comfortable night’s sleep, — and 
having reached the foot of the gliaut, abont eight o’clock, foniid liimselt and bandy 
unceremoniously shunted into the scrubby jungle and amongst tombs of Mussnlimm 
peers and Hindu saints vdiieh there stud the roadside. It was not (or him to 
wilhstand the energetic gestures and rousing shouts of the smart ressildars and 
jemadars of Hyderabad police, Itefore Avhom tlie floor liandv-driver allowed liimself 
to be swcfit like chaff. Having e.xtricated myself from the vehicle and taken iny 
station on a hillock near by to make out what the stir meant, it was soon exfdained. 

“ Presently a sound of horses’ hoofs was heard, and soon the troop came rapidly 
round a turn of tlie roa<l. As it afiproaclied 1 recognized Sir Salar Jung at its head 
gallofiing along witli three or four of the Hyderabad Nabobs followed closely by a 
company of tlie ressildars of the (’ontingent. They dashed past, taking the 
ghaut at a canter and leaving a cloud of dust as tliey disappeared towards the 
heiglits of Rozah. But after they had gone the sowars and police still kept 
guai'd at the roadside. A groufi of elopliants a little further away stood ready 
with their liousiugs under a tope of mango trees, and all around betokened something 
more to come. But no iiKpiirios that I could make sufficed to elicit an c.xfilanation ; 
so as the road was open for pedestrians, though not to the bullock bandy, I resolved' 
to trudgi! upwards towards my own tent, by if good fortune one could bi; found. 
At the moment of tlie Minister riding past with his troop, and afterwards on 
looking down from the ghaut side, the scene was very picturesque. The 
smartly aecouted liorseiueii ; the police in ‘ Lincoln green,’ and, barring 
the bows, armed as Little John might be ; the elephants with their attendants 
and trappings-; the tombs and little minarets on the roadside; the mys- 
terious stiaiigely carved temples seen at one’s feet fi'om the ghaut roadside; the 
well-timbered bit of country below ; and all lliis lit up with the morning sun — 
whilst, because of the height, ami .shadow, of the liill we felt cool and as if in a 
European atmosplien* — all this comliined to make iny cniorced morning Avalk turn 
out a highly satisfactory, and to me memorable, experience. However, your 
‘ special’ did (ind a tent ;it the top, and was so far comfoi tably housed, ere the 
Viceregal party in their carriages — yes, barouches, phaetons and the like — 
drawn by artillery horse.s dashed acro.ss the stony ‘ maidau’ tow'ards the tents 
of His Excellency, under the usual improvised archway Avith the .‘AVelcomo’ 
wo have seen so oRen during the last fortnight. Tlie battery of the camp fired its 
salute, and after renewed greetings from the Minister and his staff, Mr. Lyell, 
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Commissioner of Berar, and two or three other {?tiests, Lord Northbrook and his 
friends retired to wash off the dust and settle into tlieir new quarters. Probably 
also some time was now given to business and serious c(mvcrsation ; for urgent 
affairs pursue public men into solitude ; but at breakfast all wore a holiday 
appearance. Already have I referred to the incidents at starting for the caves, and 
now I must break off again ; though it ought here to have been explained how the 
rough places had been made smooth so as to enable the Viceroy and party to reach 
the top of that remote ghaut so easily. Another day we must take up the thread.” 

Times of India, January 23, 1873. — In the early portion of last year it 
was brought to the notice of Government that infanticide and secret murder pre- 
vailed to a considerable extent amongst a tribe of aboriginals known as Brinjaries, 
who reside on the borders of the Central IVovinccs and Nizam’s State. Spreading 
north and south of the boundary, many of them have their homes in the Nizam’s 
territories, and others in the Central Provinces and Central India States, but nearly 
three-fourths of their time is occupied in carrying grain and salt about the country. 
Their social characteristics are somewhat peculiar, and they seem to retain some of 
the most ancient form of superstitious belief, idolatry is unknown amongst them, 
but each society of Brinjaries, called a tanda, has a liigh priest, who, like a Llama 
of Thibet, or the more ancient chief of the Babylonian hierarchy, is an object of 
reverence and adoration. Tlie societies into which the tribe is thus divided travel 
about the country to and from the Kistua and Ganjam districts to the Nizam’s 
territories and Central India, each priest accompanying the society of which he is 
the spiritual head. He leads a very reserved, contemplative, and sacred life, 
preserving strict celibacy. The intluence exercised by him is, of course, very 
considerable, as he is believed to be oJimiscient, and any transgression ofhiswisli 
is supposed to involve punishment both in this and in the world to come. What- 
ever ideas of a future existence and of a Supreme Being tliose people may possess, it 
<loes not interfere with the religious worship with which each priest is regarded. 
’I’bo purposes of the several groujrs into which the tribe is divitled is not definitely 
understood ; but the origin of this organization is very likely the necessity or 
conveuiejice of travelling in l)ands, and the cousecpient associations of common 
interest that, no doubt, imparted stability to the institution. Each band thus forms 
a small travelling community, with its head-quarters at a village which is visited 
once or twice a year, the members of which have a common interest in the traffic in 
salt, wheat, &c., which they carry on between the coasts and the interior. This repre- 
sents their sole means of gain, for they are not regarded as a dislionest or turbulent 
tril)e. The earthly wants of tlie sacerdotal functionary are of coui'se but few, and 
these {ii'e supplied liy the people. The ])riest in return prophesies, grants prayers, 
directs punishment, and professes to [»erform a number of other divine duties. 

As it very frequently hapj)ens, however, that these prophecies and ordinations 
are not fulfilled, resort is always had to the excuse of counteracting evil influence, 
which is said to be represented iu some unfortunate victim. He is not, however, 
sacrificed as in Drndical days, but is simply destroyed ; because he is supposed to 
be the incarnation of some evil powujr very much in the same way that the wizards 
and witches of the middle ages were considered obnoxious and deprived of life. 
On the non-fulfilment of a prophecy, the failure of a crop, the approach of pesti- 
lence, or the evidence of any misfortune, the priest is immediately resorted to. 
After pretended divination and meditation this potent arbiter oracularly signifies a 
certain individual of the tribe as being the rcisponsible cause of the evil. The person 
iiuplicated, being of course regarded as the enemy of the community, is mercilessly 
sentenced to death by the unanimous voice of the people, who regai'd the opinion, 
of the priest as final and emphatic. The relatives of the victim are then called 
upon to deliver liim up, and they readily do so, as any opposition would incur ghostly 
displeasure, which, under sucli circumstances, would be considered equivalent to 
the sacrifice of half-a-dozen otlier lives. If the victim happens to be a man of 
respectability his relatives prefer taking the execution into their own hands, and 
depute one of their number to either behead, strangle, or spear him to death in 
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presence of the assembly. If an Individual of ordinary rank is surrendered, then the 
assembly commission a certa.in number to execute the sentence. These execu- 
tions are carried out with the utmost secrecy, and the relatives of the deceased, as 
well as all members of the tanda, preserve the most scrupulous silence on the subject. 
No one dare divulge it, and those residing in the locality in which the deed is 
committed, if ever they chance to meet with evidence of the murder, are too 
ignorant and too apathetic to take any serious notice of the matter. This main- 
tenance of secrecy, although it may have hitherto been successful, suggests that 
tliese people are not quite ignorant of the abhorrence with which such crimes are 
regarded by an enliglitened Government. The obligation, however, seems to, be 
growing lighter and less respected, and we trust Government will soon be able 
to interfere with advantage. 

As regards infanticide, it is pretty generally known that these people are 
averse to having more than one or two female children, and that consequently this 
crime prevails amongst them to a considerable extent. The usual cause is assigned, 
that of the expense which the marriage of a girl involves. Government has called 
on tlie local authorities to take steps in the niatter, and, as the Brinjarios are not a 
wild and uutractable tribe, it is soon probable that we should hear of the suppres- 
sion of these practices. 

Bombay Gazette, February .3, 1873. — Sir Salar Jung intends introducing 
the tramway system into Hyderabad, and has, as an experimental measure, sanc- 
tioned the laying down of Addis’s patent single r.ail tramwjiy from the city to a 
place called Sooroonngger, about seven miles distant. Mr. Addis is now in 
Hyderabad making arrangements for getting up the necessary plant and rolling- 
stock. The work is estimated to cost Rs. 13,000 per mile, and should this scheme 
prove a success it is most likely that the proposed railway to Chanda, for which 
surveys and all other preliminaries have alre.ady been completed, will be aban- 
doned, and a tramway constructed instead, as the chief advantage in the use of the 
latter is its comparative cheapness. 


Times of India, January 28, 1874 . — Hyderabad Almanac and DireclorJ^ 1874. 
— The second number of the above Ahn.anac, compiled by Mr. Soobaraya Moodelliar, 
has just been forwarded to us by the ]»uhlishers, Messrs. Foster and Co., Madras, 
to whom our thanks arc due for this rcsumS of inforination, which also embraces 
important particulars regarding a Native State of the first rank. The cojitents are 
arranged under the following leading heads — Berar, Secunderabad, Hyderabad 
Residency, Gulburgali, and Hydenxbad itself, the capital of His Highness the 
Nizam’s Dominions. The province of Berar, wliich is viewed under two Divisions, 
East and W est, is assigned a very considerable portion, comprehending details relating 
to districts, divisions, and taluks, witli statistics of area and populations. Police, 
’ Forest, Postal, Public Works and other Departments are treated in different 
sections. The East Berar Division includes three districts, viz., Oomrawuttee, 
Ellichpur and Woon, each subdivided into taluks, with a total area of 9,245 square 
miles ; the West Berar Division likewise contains three divisions, A kola, Buldana 
and Bassim, all the districts being subdivided into taluks. The total e.xtent in 
square miles is stated to be 17,334, and the population is numbered at 2,231,565. 
The aggregate of revenue for 1872-73 .amounted to Rs. 79,24,495, of which the 
receipts from land alone contributed Rs. 53,08,265. Next we have a section on the 
Hyderabad Contingent which is composed of a commanding officer and staff of 13 
officers, military and civil, and a regiment of lancers, royal artillery, a regiment 
of cavalry, two European foot regiments, three coinfanies of Sappers and 
Miners, and three regiments of native infantry. From pages 15 to 23 we 
have a polymetrical table of distances by road and rail between different 
stations in Deccan Hyderabad, and at bottom of page 21 will be seen a list 
of salutes to native sovereigns and British officers within these territories. Under 
the name Ghudder Ghaut we have full particulars regarding the Residency and 
its affairs, which contain, among other things, a list of the British Residents since 
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1S74. In the last section of the Almanac we are furnished with a sketch of the 
Hyderabad administration, t he Nizam’s force of regular troops, and other matters, 
this portion concluding with a list comprehending tlie succession of Nizam’s 
from 1723, the year in which Nizam-ooUMulk, Asof Jah, the founder of the 
Hyderabad dynasty, declared his independence. The present Nizam being a minor, 
the affairs of state are committed to an agency consisting of two nuwnbs,”of whom 
Sir Salar JuDg i.s one. The executive administration consists of the Minister of 
State and six Secretaries, of whom there are three British names. The Nizam’s 
private establishment is given under two departments— the English Department, 
which is constituted by a Private Secretary and two Assistant Socretaries, and the 
Persian Department, consisting of seven officers of state, E\iropean and Maho- 
medan. It may be added that the gradation of titles as granted to Mahomedan 
officers in His Higluiess’s dominions, ranging from the lowest, that of Khan, 
to that of J^urzundi Afzoomand, the highest, is given on {>. 197. Altogether 
the cornpil.ation before us evinces great diligence and care, and will prove a 
valuable addition to works ot tins class for the curt*ent year. 

Times of India, Attr/t/si 14, 1874. — In cv letter describing the proceedings 
during the young Nizam’s visit to the Resident at Hyderabad a correspondent 
states that the little boy looked perfectly collected, and coolly walked down to the 
step ladder which luul been raised to the side ot his howdab, preparatory to Ids 
departure for tlie Residency. Onr correspondent also observes that the distinetive 
title, “ Our Faithlul Ally,” adopted by Colonel Hastings Fraser, in a well-known 
work, accrues to the Nizam (and retrospectively to his ancestors) in virtue of 
memorable and sulistantial services rendered to the Farainonnt Power. The 
alliance with this State lias already entered its second century. 


Bombay CIazette, October 3, 1874. — Note of the Dai). — Sir Salar Jung lias 
just passed an order upon the Rejiort of the Commission in the matter of the late 
scandal at Ilyderahad. Major Itocke, the officer the coninimidiiig' the Nizam’s regular 
troops, had brought certain charges of fraud against Major Prondfoot, Military 
Secretary to the State, and his iddof witness was one Syed Habihullah, head 
Moonsliee in the office ot the latter, who, it seems, is a notorious scoundrel, who 
had formerly been convicted and seiitenceil by tlie High Court of Madras for forgery. 
It appears soniewliat strange that, sueli being the case, he should have held the 
office which he occupied. The allegations have all been disproved, and the Coin- 
inission arrived at the conclusion (hat tliis witness, Moonshoe Habihullah, h;id 
liimselt been guilty ot the fraiul wliich lie wished to l>riug hoine to Ids chief. ’I'he 
Acting Regent did all lie could to prevent these ciuirges proceeding for systematic 
investigation. He says, “ Had the charges been hronght under other ciicnnistances, 
had Major Roeke been actuated liy motives of public duty in bringing tliem forward, 
and bad they not rested in a .great measure on the allegations of such a man as 
Habihullah, I should certainly have felt fewer scruples in instituting (lublic jnoceed- 
ings at once. But, knowing as I did the well-estahlislied character of his (Major 
Rocke’s) infoniiant as a criminal, I tried, in the first [dace, to dissuade Major Rocke 
from the action he proposed to take. 1 strongly advised him to leave tlie matter 
in tlie hands ot Government, and let me deal with it in niy own way, without 
necessitating a public exhibition of the scandal of two liigh officials arrayed against 
each other. But I did so to no purpose. Major Roeke was determined to have the 
matter out.” Better would it liave been for him Iiad lie listened to the friendly 
advice of Sir Salar Jung as he would no doubt in such case have retained his 
appointpient, and so have juevented the- scandal whicli these proceedings have 
given rise to. Tlie Acting Regent concludes his remarks as follows : — “ 1 acquit 
Major Prondfoot of all criminal charges preferred against him by Maior Itocke, 
and he comes out of this trial without a stain on his character.” With respect to 
the prosecutor, Ma,jor Rocke, His Excellency says — “ I was lately constrained to 
suspend him from his dutie.s, and I now altogether remove him from his command 
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of His Highness the Nizam’s regular troops.” The scoundrel Habibiillah, who had 
been detained in custody on the recommendation of the Committee, fearing that he 
might endeavour to evade justice by escaping from the State, has been arraigned 
to take lus trial for forgery, perjury, and false accusation. 


Times of India, October 11, 1875. — The expected visit of H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales to Hyderabad has prompted a local firm to manufacture articles as 
gifts to be presented by native nobles and gentlemen to their illustrious visitor. 
Among these are a tonjon and a gorgeous palanquin, photographs of which have 
been forwarded to us with the following description by a correspondent — “ The 
palanquin is richly and exquisitely lined with yellow velvet, and the cushions and 
panels are bordered witli satin of a corresponding colour. The roof of the palanquin 
is so lined as. to have the appearance of wavelets driven by tbe wind, and of course 
is quite in keeping with the general lining of the body. The foliage on the panels 
outside, with the fancy crest on tiieni, is of pure gold, thrown out conspicuously by 
the dark gre(!n painting of the wood, the favourite colour of Mahornedans, while tlie 
Venetians, Avliich Avork by springs, together with the richly plated ornaments and 
appurtenances, contribute to the harmonious effect of the whole. Tire curtains are 
of red and yellow silk overlapping each other, Jieavily fringed, Avith suitable appli- 
ances for loo])ing, and presenting a very attractive appearance. The bocha, better 
known as tonjon, is similarly lined, with a change in the arrangement of tlie fold 
of lining ; it is painted lake, and bordered Avith leaves of the purest gold, disjilayirig 
on the panels a fancy crest similar to that ot the palanquin. Both these products 
of local art are completed Avith windoA\^s on the upper side made of rich glass.” 


Times of India, November 5, 1875. — Private Visit from the Ibjderahnd 
{Deccan) Nobles. — His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General received a visit 
yesterday from the Nawab Vi kar-ool-Oomra, grand-uncle of II. H. the Nizam, at 
Government House, Malabar Point. 

V'ikar-ool-Oomra Bahadoor is the youngest son of the late Sliunis-ool-Ooinra 
Bahadoor, and his elder brother, the present Shums-ool-Oornra, is the present head 
of the groat house of Shums-ool-Oomra, which was founded by one of the companions 
in arms of the first Nizam, Assoff Jah. 

The Nawab \’ikar-ool-Oomra Avas accompanied by his nephews, Mohotashum- 
ud-Dowla and Basheer-ud-Dowla, two Bahadoor ; by his own sons, the Nawabs 
Kh or.sheed Jah and Akbal-nd-Dowla Bahadoor, the brothers-in law of H. H. the 
Nizam ; ami his grandson Emaum Jung Bahadoor. 


Times of India, December 23, 1875, — Accident to the Nizam. — ^We hear 
from Hyderabad that the young Nizam, when on the way to a country-house near 
Hyderabad on Tuesday, met Avith a carriage accident which might have been serious, 
though happily it Avas attended Avith no injury to life or limb. He had started 
through the city of Hyderabad on this the second drive that he has taken since 
his couvalesi:euce, accompanied by his tutor. Captain Clerk, and two nobles of tlie 
city, when one of the leaders shied and stumbled in a crowded street, throwing 
the leading postilion. Both the leaders, being thus freed from control, bolted 
along the street, the postilion of the Avheelers meantime doing all he could to keep 
the carriage free from obstacles. Eventually, as the best chance of checking the 
leaders, AA'hich Avore dragging the Avhole equipage after them, the wheelers’ 
postilion purposely, and Avith great presence of mind, jammed the team up on a 
corner of the road, thus bringing the carriage to a stand-still for an instant, which was 
at once taken advantage of by Captain Clerk to lift His Highness out of the vehicle. 
The team, however, was soon all right again, and His Highness, who had not shown 
the least alarm throughout, insisted on continuing his drive, Avhich was safely 
accomplished, to a distance of eight miles. 
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Times of India, March 11, 1876. — From Captain R. F. Burton, dated 
Hyderabad, February 19th : — 

“ A ride through Hyderabad . — We have just returned from our first survey of 
the ‘ Lion City,’ and, as we saw mueh that was unexpeeted, and nothing that we 
were entitled, after reading certain popular and newspaper accounts, to expect, I 
am Ixild enough to believe that your niaders will find interest in these few lines. 

“ The country about Hyderabad in tlie Dekhan (Deccan) is very picturesque to 
all eyes except those of tiie jaundiced Anglo-Indian, whose main — if not whoso 
only — view in life is ‘ privilege leave.’ Nowhere more decided contrasts of sun- 
burnt granite and syenite in bristling ridges, solitary boulders, loggan-stoues, 
weathered into likenesses of man and beast, castellated rocks ]>ilc(l as by tln^ hands 
of art ; in ruddy fallows, in little green paddy-fields, in sky-blue distances, in 
golden stubbles almost pulverized by burning suns and deficient showers, in 
glorious ‘ topes’ of mangoes, tamarinds and shady wild figs, and in scattered 
jdantations of the cocoa, the Ian palm, the jduenix which bears toddy intearl of 
dates. Almost every wave of gi’ound sw'clling above the level of the rolling 
uplands opens a vista of pleasant fore-plan backed by the great city, and \vanting 
nothing but a few hours’ downfall to lay the dust and to wash out the blue glaze 
from the distant picture. At this season, too, the nights, the early mornings, and 
the evenings are delicious ; tlie air of the plateau, 1,800 feet above sea-level, is 
that of Damascus and of Brazilian Hsio Paulo and, though the ‘ whites,’ grumbling 
about the sun, are preparing for the annual flight to the hills, we find nothing 
o|)pressive in the nii<lday, which is cooled by the brisk westerly bieeze. ’riie 
D(d<han proper, 1 need hardly tell you, begins south-west of the Narbada river 
and ends on the left bank of the Krishna, only a few- miles to the south. 

“Early this morning ‘ Sun<iargaj,’ one of H. K. Sir Salar dung’s ■ tallest and 
bravest elephants, in all the l>raverv of bells ami scarlet trappings, knelt down to 
receive us, and, with that (lueer one-sided gait which makes the cabriolet liaudah 
pitcli like a little lioat in a short chapping sea, began to lumber ovei' tln^ threi^ miles 
separating us from town, llydej'abad can show- a goodly procession of these 
intelligent monsters, and a body of 900 collected w'ithin a few' hours surpasses tlie 
famous e.xhibition of Tippu Sahib. Tlit^ r/c ^ was High (late, the quarters 
of Major R. Nevill, commanding Regular Troops of H. 11. the Nizam, fronted by 
his ]»arade-gronnd, the Fatli jVIaydan, liacked by the pretty gardens called after 
the (Jhadar Ghat, and showing eastward, beyond Nizam Yar dang’s ‘ compound,’ 
tluGime-hlackened w'alls of the stout old French cannon-foundry, and eastward the 


‘ Black Rock,’ alias the Naubat-pahar (band-hill), a huge grey slide of mwvly 
worked granite crested by a little nios(pio with its tree ami Himlu flag. Ihe broad 
highway ‘ Chadar Ghat Road,’ not unw'orthy of Bombay Frere Town, is lined on 
either side l)y ‘ corrq)ounds’ of gorgeous shrubs am]^ by villages which affect the, 
classical (f'.i/., Board of Pvddic Works and ‘ Mount Gharlcs’), the Gothic (Ghurch 
and Nizam’s gardens), and the homely thatched bungalow of no earthly ordiT. It 
ends in the Afzal Ganj, the native bazar of the Regular Troops, parallel lines of 
shops and booths, mostly flat-roofed, sometimes tile.d, one-storied, verandah’d, and 
clean with whitewash and red paint. ’J'his rpiarttu' leads to a. substajifial bridge of 
cut granite, the Naya Paul or Ponte Nuovo, that spans tlie bed of the Musi stream, 
here some 400 yards wide. At tins season two-thirds are under cultivafion, the 
garden of cucumber giving additional likeness to Syria, but the rains will convert 
the valley with its Hindu Kmashan (burning-ground) into a roaring torrent dark with 
‘ Hagar,’"the black cotton-soil, and ruddy w'ith ‘ Ghilka,’ gritty ferruginous mould, 
apparently half composed of termite hills. The new liridge bears the date 1860. 
Upstreain w'e see the arches of the old bridge, or ‘ Oliphant’s,’ whilst the Avindings 
of the bed conceal from ns No. 3, called after M a nett or Kandu Ijal. The river 
should be dammed betw'een the tw’o latter bridges, when a fine sheet of water would 
front the town. 


“ Here we have our first view of the city, whose crumbling towers and ramparts, 
abutting upon the right bank of the River Valley, contrast queerly with the prim 
Gothic battlements of the North-Eastern or Palace Gate ; its neighbour is the Delhi 
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or Water Gate, where elephants are taken down to bathe. A little to the left half, 
hidden by the luxuriant turchards which niake Hyderabad, like Poona, look more 
countrified than cities are wont to do, lises the Harahdan or pavilion of the Prime 
Minister; when public entertainments are given the building beconies a blaze of 
light. Further still down the left bank a flag rising from a mass of white masonry 
denotes the ‘ Residency.’ 

“ Before entering the castellated Palace Gate we must renmmber that 
Hyderabad is not an ancient city. It owes its origin to Sultan Maliommed Kuli II., 
of the Kutb Shahi or Golconda dynasty, who, about A. 1). 20, built a country- 

palace for one of his mistresses, the lady Bhagwati (not ‘ Bbagamuttee’), a 
Hindu of no particular caste, and, after assigning to her a guard of a thousand 
horsemen, called the out.])ost Bhagnagar. Tlie quaint Persian history tell us that, 
with the tltought of founding a new capital, Mohammed Kuli Khan ‘ rode out 
a-hunting, and while going here and tlnu-e in search of game he passed itito a forest 
which, oc(nipying a beautiful spot, was envied for its pleasantness and purity of air 
by the blue sky and the garden of heaven ; there he was pleased to build a city and 
to order astrologers of skill and discernment to fix the auspicious movement for 
laying tlie tirst stone. 'I'he year when the city began is known by the woids 
‘Yu Haliz’ (A. H. 1000), and that of its completion by ‘ Farkhundehbnnya<r 
(.•V. H. 100(>), the modern title. It throv<* by the black death which in 1590 wasted 
tlie Diamond Gity of Tavernier, then capable of sending out 40 000 sabres. 
Finally it lK'(;ame the capital of the Nizam el Mnlk (Regidator of tlie State), the 
liead of the Asiif Jahi house, shortly after the Emperor Aurangzib in 1087 ca])tur('d 
Goleonda and led prisoner the last Kutb Shahi King, Abdel llusayn, pojuilarly 
known as Thana Shall ; bis nntinislied sepulchre still tells the tale of his niis- 
lortunes. Why it was baptized Hyderaliad — the abode of Hyder or of tlie lion— 
none can toll u.s, but we are reminded of its origin by the frequent tigers, terrible 
monsters in gamboge strijies, black beards, and red appendages, which here take tlie 
}>lace of tlie king of beasts. 

“ We now pass into the Shall Rail, or Main Street, which, rnmiing north and south, 
nearly bisects the city. Our first pleasant surprise is the comparative absence of 
that characteristic wliicli (’oleridgo attributed to Gologne. Jlyderabad presently 
expects once more to rival Salt Lake City, when pure water, eondiieted by loats 
from the Mir Alim tank, soutli-wcst of the town, will flow in twin ribbons down 
tlie sides of the prin(;i[)al streets. Tliero is no pavement except in patches of black 
basalt, wliicli reminded my wife of the Salahiyyah Gauseway at Damascus, and in 
places (he original granite still outcixqis in xminjnred boulders: the iriain thorough- 
lares are well kejit, sjirinkled witli water, and tamped, though a steam roller stares 
ns in the face with small hand-stamps. There is a something of that marvellous 
animation and rliversity distinguishing the great market of civilized and progressive 
Bomliay, the ‘ Bhendi Bazat,’ which politer men call the ‘ Kalbadavie Road.’ AVe 
miss, however, the quaint mixture and jostle of Europeans in military and naval, 
clerical and.civilian garb ; of dark Portuguese and salloAv Eurasians ; of Parsecs who.se 
hats look like cliirnney-pots blown backwards by a gale of wind ; of Banj'ans with 
beaked turbaii.s red and gold ; of Marathas, whose head-gear assumes the dimensions 
of tea tables ; and of Moslems clad in costumes almost as numerous as the indi vi- 
duals that wear them. Here the chief foreign items are dark, wiry Arabs from 
Hazraniaut or the Persian Gulf; sturdy Sulayniani.s or Afgban.s, and iargedinibed 
Zanzibariau Sidis (Wasawabili), sometimes pur mnp, oftencr mixed with Asiatic 
blood ; the Wahhabis conceal their tenets ; the Shi’ahs are numerous and the Babis 
are unknown. The stranger at once observes that every respectable man is armed 
with gun or matchlock, pi.stol, sword or dagger, and that all the women show their 
faces, wliich means that they are mostly Hindus and never high-caste Moslcmans. 
A.S in all ‘native’ cities, the Fakir.s, Dervishes, Sanyasis, Jogis and religious men- 
dicants, Hindi and Hindu, are many and noisy, but beyond the exercise of their 
vocation tliey gave us no trouble. 

“ A marked feature in Hyderabad is the Tak or Kaman, the plain building that 
here takes the place of the triumphal gate. It is ta pointed arch with horizontal 
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copittg and side \yindows 'which, towering al>ove the lower tenementa, crosaos the 
tlioronghl'ares, relieves the monotony, and forms a resting-place for the eye. The 
royal founder directed the four main bazars to be fronted by as many elevated 
arches, the Chahar Kamnn, and, says tlie guide-l)ook, ‘ the 40,000 otlK'i- market- 
places (read streets and alleys) were made with streams flowing under holders of 
shadowy trees ; and each was faced by a large ediflee, besides which ho planned 
4,000 buildings of the genus mosques and praying-places, baths, schools, poor- 
lumses and inns.’ You may think tlie account cxaggei-ated, Init a ride round the • 
otticial or walled city will occupy two hours of sharp canter, and the suburbs, as the 
graveyards show, must have extended to a distance measured by leagues. 

“ Tlie next object of note is the Makkeh Musjid, also Iniilt about A.l). 1000 by 
Mohammed Kuli ; the huge doors with their big studs of bronze, the two bulbous 
domes of the eastern or main entrance, tlie line tank and the sjiaeions |)i ayer-hall, 
and the nolile simplicity of the proportions deserve all praise ; un]iap|>ily the 
inner walls of the latter are white-washed, after the. fashion of mosques in general. 
The architect was, they say, a J’ersiaii, and the name, we are told, records the fact 
that this i.s a facsimile of the Ilaram at Meccah ; if sn(.‘h Ls the case, ('itlu'r the latter 
has wholly changed its shajK; or, more prohahly, the failure to (^atcli the likeness is 
as remarkable as the many Knro|)ean iinitations of Koman Saint l\‘ter’s. 'I'he date of 
its comjiletii.ni (A. H. 10-4) is known by the wonls ‘ Bayis el Atik’ (the (lid 
House, or Ka’alia). The cost was 33 lakhs, and the heiglit ahove the ground 
108 feet, llydeiabad may well be proud of her ,Jaina (cathedral). 

‘ Sundargaj’ then rolls flir a few yard.s up tlie High Street and shows ns the 
(julzar-hauz (gardeni-cistern), formerly known as the Cliaharsn-ka-luinz (bazar- 
cistern) : it is a pretty tank, holding a midway rank between tin,' Place ]jt's.se[is at 
Port Said and the modern improvements eli’etded in the old ‘ Bondury (ireen.’ 
It Ibrms the centre of the (Ibahar Kaman (four arches) before alluded to. Beyond 
it in tlie very heart of the city, denoting the intersection of the four main streets, 
rises the (lhaliar Munar, also the Avork of Mohammad Kuli. ’I'ho gazetteers mis- 
inform ns that this ‘ (Ihaur Moonar’ was ‘formerly used as a school of arts and 
sciences, but now turned into Avarehouses’ : at present it bristles Avitb scalloldiiig, 
but when liuished the four minarets Avill serve tire Muezzin or ])iayers-cailer, tlie 
upper rooms Avill be a mosque, and a cistern-ca-m-fonnlain on the sluidy ground- 
floor will be a very satisfactory i>lace for \\w jidneur. 'I'he four trouts are br<.d<en 
by tong lines of vvindoAvs, and the minarets are not very top-heavy, the main fault 
of Hyderabad cimrch-architi.'cture in general : whilst the strangulated dome too 
much rc.scinliles the onion. The block to the soiith-Avest, Avitli tlie upper latticed 
windows, is mostly occupied by the palace ot His lligiiiicss 5 and tlie siqioy gnai'd, 
Avitli the quaint chiniiiey-pol shakos whose topknot is s[)]it in two, dating irom the 
(lays of the old Jack HepOy and the Fi'cncli otlicers, removes us to the last century. 

“ We now approach at the Boiilliern or Jlladras (late, which Avas once prot(.-cted 
by tlie deserted lines of the old guard. 'J’liese entrances excejit only tJu; J'ulaee 
Clate are in true Oriental style, large doors vvitli huge bronze kmdis like llie umbos 
of shields, aiid Avith creriellcd summits instead (.f battlenieiits ; they are someAvhat 
higher than the ramparts, but none are remarkable for beauty or dignity. Five of 
them break the northern wall. As a rule they have fanciful names like the eastern 
feature, Dudh-buoli, the ‘ well of milk,’ so called after a pit Avliich supplies sAveet 
Avater. T'he mimber is not excessive for a city said to measure fourteen miles in 


circumference and containing 400,000 souls. 

“’J'he pleasant ride, wliich Avas ))rot<;acted through the byeways as well as the 
highways of the city, eiuled Avith a charming breakfast at the palace of tlie Mnkhtar- 
el-Muili (Prime Minister), Sir Salar Jung, (I.O.S 1., Ac., Ac., Ac., whose approacliing 
visit to England will add interest to a name already Avidely known and highly ro 
spected. The morning shoAViM us not only a glim]).se of the ‘ Lion City,’ but an 
aper(^u of the general errors Avhicli afllict it. Forty years ago Hyderabad may have 
l)een a turbulent city, int© which Europeans could not enter Avithout insult or 
injuryj-and where laAvlessness and recklessness of life were the Ihavs of the land. 
But, although a couple of generations and, let me add, the progres.sive measures 
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of an enlightened Mitiister have completely changed the condition of things, still 
popular and cAen ofludal o{)inion, whose watch is always ftn age or two behind the 
time, refuse to adiriit the change. ‘ Yon come from a ])lace where you may be 
murdered at any moment,’ was the address of a late Viceroy to an Englishman who 
had taken service under His Higlim‘ss the Nizam ; and yet during the last thirtv-five 
years, 1 am assured, not a single European has been murdered in the Moslem 
dominions, and (he only one wonndeAl suflered the consefjuences of his ovs'n fault. 
Nothing was done here by the enraged peasantry to the gentlemen-sportsinen wlio 
engaged on a battue of the Prince’s tame deer. Suclx is the impression left ufwu 
us by a Hrst visit, and a second did not alter it except for the better. ‘Of conrsxr 
you had a large escort,’ said a friend tome in Bombay on hearing my tale. Welia<l 
nothing beyond a maliaut, hut prejudices engendered by our interests are not easily 
dis!)Osed of.” 

Times of India, March 20, ]87(). — Our Hyderabad con*espondent, writing on 
the 17 th instant, says: — “ 'I'lie Nawab \'icar-uI-Uinrah gave a grand dinner on 
Wednesday night last in honour of (he Oflieiating Resident, Sir Richard Meade. 
The entertainment was a great success, a lakh of lamps was said to have illuminated 
the scene, and the lireworks were goit off on this occasion Avithont necessitating an 
aceoinpanying bulletin extraoidinary of the killed ami AVoiiiuled. 'I'he guests Averc 
not conducted tlirougli tiu; city mounted on olepliaiits, as lias liecn the custom laa'c- 
tofore. ’riie passage of the city was omitted, by reason of the pievaleiice of cholera 
in its narroAv streets and lanes, l^nsoiis Avero alloAved to find their own aaviv 
to the NaAvab’s, Avlncli they did by fetcliing a compass round the city Avails. Sir 
Richard Meade does not seem quite at liome yet in the official ways of the place. 
He must practise the form of embrace current in official circles here. On meeting 
your (official) friend you profess to go into ecstacies at seeing Iiim, and make- 
helieve to hug him to your bosom in the AA'armtli and strength of your affection. 
Rushing at Iiim you seize him in your arms and pulling him close to your shirt 
front you scpiint over first his right shoulder and then over Ins left slionlder, after 
AA'hich yon gently disengage yourself and eye your friend fondly from top to toe. 
When adroitly carried out this form of salute has a very effective appearfuice, but 
it requires long practice to enable one to become a ‘ dab’ at it. Our late Resident 
used to do it riglit deftly. In days of anarehy it would hardly do to follow out the 
eustom unless yon were thoroughly sure of your friend. TJiink of the cruel way in 
Avhieli iSivajee took advantage of the confiding Mussulman chief; a concealed set 
of tiger’s claAvs might be used Avitli deadly effect still, fur the British Resident does 
not Avear chain armour instead of a cotton shirt, and ho is moreover generally apt 
to become unduly developed in the region to which tJie tiger’s cIhavs are a|)])lied 
Avitli most telling effect. 'I'liere Ava.s a great crowd of Europeans ])resent at Vicar- 
ul-Urnrah’s festival, and tliey seemed immensely eliarmed Avitli the guard of 
Amazons. A baby on one hip and a bayonet on tlie other is a charming modus 
rwendi. But there Avere several peopile absent Avhom I expected and I desired 
to see present. I have tried to ascertain on Avhat principle invitations are 
issued for these city entertainments to the officers of the Secunderabad garrison, 
and my effVu'ts have resulted in complete failure. ‘Fhe native sAvell himself knows 
nothing about liis guests, and jirobably cares still less, provided the proper comple- 
ment be secured. There are some peojile Avhom 1 invariably meet at these enter- 
tainments. I should think tliey have by this time contrived to lay in a store of attar 
of roses bottles sufficient to start them witK a scent shop AAdien they return to Eurofie. 
Why are invitations not sent regimentally ? Several officers whom I happen to know 
have complained to me incidentally that invitations to these feasts or f6tes are sent only 
to those gentlemen Avho arc prepared to eat unlimited humble pie prepared at the 
Residency. Of course, as in duty hound, I scouted the notion. We have all sorts of 
shaves about at present concerning the past and the present Residents. 

‘ Mr. Saunders is to come back in six months ‘ he is not to come back at all.’ 
He has stopped the sale of his eflfeets, hoAA’cver, Avhich looks significant, and I have 
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Jieard it asserted that unless he is permitted to return to Hyderahad he will have 
his case brought up in the British Parliament. Cholera continues in tlie city. I 
heard there were 12 cases yesterday." 

UiMES OP India, March 28, 1876. — The following letter is from Captain 
K. F. Burton, dated ll)th instant, on board the B. I. S. N. Co.’s str. Coconada : — 

“ In my last I told you how clean we had found the city, whicii Murray has 
branded ‘one of the filthiest in India how we had escaped the ‘insult and perliaps 
personal injuVy’ threatened by Bevar ; and how pleasantly we had been received 
by ‘ tlie most disorderly, turbulent and ferocious set of rutfians within the limits of 
India.’ It i.s a lavourite Anglo-Indian theory tliat ‘ Native States,’ Moslem and 
‘ dentoo,’ should be left, like jiiagiie spots, by way of contrast with tlie clean and 
orderly state of society under (fiiristian England’s rule, and u])on this model tlie 
tlieorist often ‘trims Iris facts, not a little to the. detriment of the facts. 

“ After our happy but unconscious escape from the interior of the ‘Lion-City’ we 
gathered courage to attempt the three normal trips to the environs — Bavmond’s grave, 
the tank, and the tombs of the ((lolconda) king.s : w'e will attack them severally, 
and W'e wall religiously avoid repeating w'hat the guide-books say or think. 

“ Tlie road to (Tenoral Raymond’s little landed estate passes the handsome 
Residency Park — whose trees, by the by, reiiuire abuiidaiit clearing — and traverses 
the northern markets, containing some 30,000 souls ; ihe Culba/.ar, where the steam- 
roller is at Avork, aiul the liiissi'll g’niij. Von »**o nowlicpe in India Avitliout stum- 
bliiig upon a Russell and a Smith a (Trey and a Brown, an hilliot and a Jones. 
’Fhen it crosses the Mairett or lower bridge, bisects Chamjiarpctli, where it is 
proposed to barrack the new Regulars, and takes the highway to Mailras. The 
characteristics of the scene are booths, tombs, and the yellow-tlow'ered glacium 
weed ; on the ground-wave to tlie right rise the white walls of the modern jail, and 
to the left lies a little jiatcli of scjinlchrcs, ‘ ligale Shah ka dargah,’’ which the British 
soldier ot Sikandarabad converts to ‘ J(»linny Shaw’s tomb.’ At certain seasons 
crowds of botli sexes here meet to [)ray and mak(‘ merry at the last resting-i»lace 
ot the Pir or saintly man and his ncighbour.s of tlie grove, 'riie tombs are the 
prettiest toys iu-the w'orld : the material is the wax-like Jaypur marlile, famed for 
statuette.s, and the shape i.s that of the Nizam’s monuments in the Meccah .Mosque. 
They look a.s if car\ed in ivory at some giant’s Dieiqie, rmidy to b(> placed, under a 
glass case: the fretted and open work is an admirable laccrv in stone, and the shar[» 
shadows of the dark green trees set off their snow'v wdiiteness. 

“My must dismount to ascend the Raymond liillock, and skirt a. walled 
orchard in which cocoas grow luxuriantly. It is by no means usual to tin 1 them 
flourishing at this distance from the S('a, 20t) direct geogra|thical miles to 
the south-east, and over 300 to the west. ' The orient half of tlie hill is occtijiicd 
by a Hindu ‘yiewal,’ the rest belongs to ‘ Monsieur Raymond,’ as he was called 
by the English Avriters of his own stirring ilay. He a])pertained to (he epocli 
following the heroic age of Dujdeix, Bussy and Bally Tollendal, when the idea of 
a French Empire in India had not Avholly died out of the (iallic brain. He was to 
the Nizam \A'hat M. de Boigne was to Sindhia (Scindia), (lommaii<l<'r-in-(Jliief <d‘ 
some 15,000 trooji.s, h c^rpn Francois da Haymond, ofliccred liy liis compatriots, 
and devoted to liimself. lie Avas a red-hot revolutionist, a true lieliever in the Age 
ot Reason and the Rights of Man— esjiecially Frmich .Ma,n — and not the less a Uaul 
to the backbone ; he introduced the idea of ( 'itizenship to the native mind, till it 
culminated in le Citoycn Tippoo, and after, his death, in 1708, the heir-ayiparcnt ot 
the Nizam used to sAvear ‘ by tlie head of M. Raymond.’ These ancient Avarriors 
are still remembered Avith atlection, the chief reason being their ])liability in con- 
forming to ‘country customs’ — a good ({uality for serving, a very bad one for 
ruling, in India. The descendants of Raymond’s sepoys, Moslem as well as Hindu, 
AA’ho fought under the stout old Frenchman at a time AA’heu the Maratha Pindaris 
(freelances) were making AVtir support war, still burn incense and hold religions 
meetings at the tomb ; and the ignorant have sanctified the tenant under the title 
yhah Rahman. It reminded me of the Nikkal Si'nis Avho took General Nicholson 
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as their patron, and of a celebrated Jesuit ‘ ’vei't’ at Jerusalem, to whom every 
body was saintly, even le, saint Goliath. 

“ There is little to be said of the monument, a truncated, built-up obelisk of 
stone, inscribed J. R. on the four faces, as many slabs of black marble, apparently 
j^reased, are wholly ignorant of the epitaph, but have not yet been stolen, a.s the 
Indian fashion is, to serve for curry-grinders. It is pointed westward by a little 
open pavilion which commands a suggestive view northward ; beyond the fore- 
ground tombs of other French officers lies the sun-burnt and now barren plain, the 
shore of tlie sea of verdure whicli appears to overwhelm Bikandarabad. We easily 
distinguish the well-known forms of the ancient square fort with its round bastions ; 
the mud redoubts, old and new ; the huge parade-ground cut up by its intrusive 
cemetery 5 the rococo heads of half a dozen ‘ temples,' belonging te as many dif- 
ferent ‘ persuasions and the clock-towered St. James’s Police Office, and Court- 
house — in these days tlie ‘ Bobby,’ like the British flag; girdles me habitable 
globe. Bikandarabad was once equal to Lahore in dignity as the largest station in 
English India, but now the glory is gone from it, as we see by the long 
empty lines of officers’ bungalows and the deserted palazzi standing out from the 
soutliern bazaar : the fever and the engineer have prevailed against it, and ‘ the 
spider spins her web in the halls of Afrasyab.’ Fine houses will be cheap till the 
right species of Eucalyptus dries tlie soil and perfumes the air. In the far distance 
run long, jagged rock ridges, capped, as usual, by sparkling wliite walls : this is 
Trimalgadi (Trimulgherry) the head-quarters of the Artillery, where, unlike Karkhi 
(Kirkee), the guns are defended from a coup de main, as they always should be, by 
an entrenched camp. The granitic jiile intercepts Bolaram, head-quarters of the Hy- 
derabad Contingent, wlierc strawberries grow and wlnjre Bikandarabad has gone out 
of town. Ichabod may now be written upon the old cantonment. 

“ Loss suggestive but more picturesque is the prospect which opens to tlie south. 
Here the world is greener, and the face of water cools the eye. We see the broad 
Madras highway winding over, the ‘ Band’ (dyke) of Barn Nagar, and damming 
up the preciou.s element, which all about Hyderabad is sadly wasti'd. 'fhe townlet, 
with its curtains and towers, built to keep out tlie Findari, forms the centre of the 
Nizam’s preserves, and spotted deer wander over the plain tame as sheep ; pea-fowl, 
very good eating during the first year, and jungle cocks wliich make the ‘ griff 
suspect that he has murdered a bani-door, abound ; here also, it is said, the wild 


dog, not the Pariah, runs wild, hunts in packs and pulls down the largest game. 

“ A favourite place of picnic is the Mir ’Alam (not Allum)t.ank : these lakelets 
with their cool damp air and verdant borders are always pleasant to the visitor of a 
thirsty land .subject to hot dry winds and much neglected by Jupiter Pluvius. It 
derive.s its name from that notable Minister, the firm friend of the English, wlio 


died in 1808. 'This maternal grandffither of Sir Balar Jung, and the first ‘ Diwan’ 
of a family from Ispahan, some 72 years ago (A. II. 1221), when Mr. 11. Russell 
Avas Resident (1805-0), enlarged the old pool, of unknown origin. The work, 
directed liy Captain R. Russell, cost 23 lakhs, Avhich sum, however, includod the 


DiAvan’s Baradari (pavilion). Tlie well-made road, not a Macadam, traverses the 
Begum Bazar, where the cemetery seems to liave tlie advantage of the dwelling- 
house, and. crosses Olipliant’s or Old Bridge, Avhich is fronted by tlie douhle-toAveved 
‘ Pul ka darwazah,’ open in the north-Avestern AA'all. It then runs through the 
suburbs amidst a scatter of mosques, [lagodas and tombs, Hindi and Hindu. Ou 
the right is the rocky river bed showing a chaplet of pools ; to the left are paddy- 
fields watered by the tank, and a little ffirther, or due south, is anotlier cemetery, of 
the old French officers. It is kept in far better repair than that at Poonah ; the 
Maltese Cross still stands, and Catholics are buried here even now. 


“ After a devious drive of some four miles to the south-west, Ave alighted at the 
Walad Garden, the villa, and the neat Ghat or pier of cut-stone belonging to, the 
Mir ’Alam Tank. A fcAv yards’ Avalk over the crest of the new ‘Band’ shows us 
its peculiar shape. Tlie single large arc of ashlar ayd waterproof cement, the latter 
lately applied, is divided into 32 semicircular segments, with strong buttresses 
siqiporting the several bases, as nlay be .seen by the back view'. The general effect 
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as that of a huge bridge laid liorizoutally on tlie water. Small square sluices can be 
opened near the east and the west ends, and at the latter a range of 15 rough 
monoliths denote the ‘ chadar’ (sheet) or wa.ste weir. In unusital floods tlie surplus 
overflows the whole dam, now only 2 feet 9 inches above the water level, and 
discliarges into the lower or escape tank, winch finally drains to the ilusi Fiuinara, 
Thus there is little risk of Hyderabad being visited like Bheflield, a fate often 
predicted for Poonah, where the Kharakw^asla Keservoir, a miracle of economic 
architecture, admirably calculated and carried out by Mr. Joyner, C.E., ha.s excited 
the absurdest alarms. Tlie season is exceptionally dry, yet the depth now reaches 
45 feet, and there is water suflicient not only for the rice fields, but also for the 
streets of Hyderabad. 


“The Mir ’Alam Tank is fed by a canal from tlie river ‘ llsi’ wbieb falls, 
almost at a right angle, into the Musi lielow Golconda fort, thus resembling the 
Mntamula further north : all the great cities on this line, we may observe, oecupy 
either the heads or the upper cour.ses of streams that f’e(;d the Bay of Bengal. The 
new or northern tank is a jiarallelogram running roughly east and west, wliilst the 
older part is a triangle attached to the south-western side and disposed with the 
apex southwards. The site of the old ‘ Band’ is shown hy a rock-islet c-ontaining’ 
the stone tomb of the jiatron saint {Sayyul ka (Innjah), w’liile a snbmorgod mosque, 
a pagoda and a gate denote the extension. Vast beds of water-plants, which it 
would bo a useless cx]iense to rcunove, snp|>ort eels, tlio Marrain-lisli, .said to be the 
best, and the l*ai ram (a iSihinis) veaebing lOO lbs , and shot instead of being 
netted. These again feed tlie alligators ; aiul the .‘•olilary tisli-liawk dives for the 
smaller fry. I'he total ciri iimrerenee is laid down at seven niih'S, or live less tlian 
the extreme cireuit of the enlai^ted Husayri Sagar, north of Hyderabad city. Nothing 
can be more justifiable than lavish expenditure upon tills braneli of the Public 
Works De|)aitirient. d'lie neglect of tanks and irrigation canals has converted many 
tracts of the Nizam’s dominions into fiery wildernesses ; and their restoration under 
the present enliglitened rule will tend to ‘ avert,’ as the local historian .says, ‘ fliose 
fearful .seasons of want Avliicli biouglit fear and death to every door.’ 

“ We emliarked upon tlie little ste<im-lauii(di of 10 tons, su[)criiitended by M. P. 
de Louney : there is also a paddle-wheeler of .soiiie 50 tons upon tlie Mir ’Alain, 
whilst the rival llnsnyn Hagar can boast of yaclitlets ami regattakins. Gruising 
around the shores \vc failed to remark with Mr. Briggs ’I'lni Nizam,’ 11. 240) that 
‘ but for tlie Oriental character of the tomhs by, and the native villages, tlie scene 
niiglit lie believed to lie in the .south of Euro}ie.” Evervlliing here i.s essentially 
Hekliani, the roeks, the vegetation, and the sky. 'I’o westward of the old tank 
towers the sepulchre of another reverend man, Mir Mahlnih Bahib ; it i.s the nonnal 
article, a whitcwaslied dome tall and straight based upon a jiaralhdogram, and 
supported by a quadrangle of cut sfone (onncctcd, fhey sayq by a tiuinel Avitli 
Golconda. On the level ground to tlie soiitli-west, flooded during the rains, are the 
tents of the engineers, and a little to the east of tlietn a tine ‘ tope’ denotes the 
source kiiownr from some ‘Begum,’ as the ‘Bihika Ghasmah’ (Lady’s Fount): 


it.s supplies are reserveil for tlie Nizam’s palace. 

“ On return we drove sonthwnirds, and jia.ssed through the Dmlh-haori Gate td 
tlie Kothi (palace) or Barailari (pavilion), the fine csstahlishnieiit of the ‘ (Jlihota 
Nawab Bahib,’ alias ‘ Wikar el Umara’ (Honour of the Emirs), the younger 
brother of the “ Bhains el Umara” (Sun of fiie Emins), better known as tlie Amir el 
Kabir. Tlie gardens and courts could easily lodge a small army. A liand directed 
by an English master awaited to play ‘God .save the Queen.’ Our hoist, w'hose 
gold-fringed turban denotes his connection with royalty,_received ns as though we 
had been old friends, and after a succulent breakfast show'ed his curiositie.s, especi- 
ally his weapons. The most interesting w'cre tlie defences carried by bis graml- 
fatlier, who wnelded a ponderous Gurz (ruace) ; the small HydcraViad turban of 
steel bands with bar nose-piece, and the heavy mailcoat wdth an ayat (verset) of the 
Koran worked in relief on every ring ; — the latter does not, however, equal in 
finish that of the Tower collection. Onr visit ended with enjoying fhe lovely view 
of the Lion City from the upper windows, and H'. E. presented me witli his History 
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of the Kij)gs of India, the ‘ Tarikh Rashid el Pin Khani,’ a lithographed folio 
foutaining detailed notices of Hyderabad. His distinguislied brother the ‘ Bara 
Amir’ <;r (Jo-Regent, though long an invalid, did not allow us to leave the city 
Avithout eariying away the most agreeable reminiscences of his courtesy and hospi- 
tality ; he is tlie type of the Indian grand seignmi\ and his second nephew, the 
Basliir el Paulah, was equally sympathetic. The establishment known as the 
fJehan-mima (not Jaenuma) Palace, the ‘ world-exhibiting,’ because built on high 
ground, is of goodly proportions. Yon pass through the l)arracks, surrounded by a 
strong wall, and enter an enainte facing north, and showing tlu’ough the trees 
glimjises of (lolconda and the royal t(»mbs. A succession of parterres, poj)ulnrly 
called ‘ hanging gardens,’ each with its fountain and flower ])lot, is separated by 
as many tall and airy 'pavilions : the veg<Uation is gorgeous, and the only tailures 
.are the CAqnosses, which, like tiiose of I'oonah, suggest liugc asparagus. 

“The nujst interesting of trips in the neighbourhood of' Hyderabad I'emains to 
be descri bed — 

“ ‘ I am going to fair Goleondu,’ 

fis the (dd song runs. It is, yon remember, the first and the most famous of the 
six indejieiulent Moslem kingdoms Avhich in A. P. PVJ9 rose on the extinction of 
the Toghlak (Ptdhi) dytiasty, and it survived till 1(>88, when Aurangzib brought 
;dl India under one sceptre. The lump of rock crowned by an etnpty hole, and 
conspicuous from almost every part of Hytlerabad, adds greatly to 

“ ‘ 'J’lic jioetry of the distmit vknv,’ 

Strangers, however, go fo, not into, (lohionda. It is a state prison, in which, after 
the ugly atfair of iMarch b, 18 lb, the sons of the Nizani were coniined, and .as such 
it is entrusted to a high otlicial, thtf Kiladar Mohammed Klnm, wlio is responsible for 
its not being entered. Visitors are admitted only when ‘ Nuzur’ (H. H. the Nizam) 
makes a royal progress to the venerable ruin. After the return ol’ Sir Sal.ir from 
England there Avill be a grand ‘ tamaslni.’ The boy-king will call u[)on his Prime 
Minister for the first time, and then lie will jironienade through Golconda in state, 
a little matter which will cost him a lakh or two of rupees.” . 

Timks of India, March 29, 1870. — Continuation of Captain Burton’s 

letter : — ■ 

“ Jw'irly on March ,b, after elephants had been sent forward, avo drove 
Avestward tlirough the nor.lhern suburli, and found fault with Colonel Malleson 
(‘The French in India,’ J.oiidon, Longmans, 1808). He describes ‘(Jhar 
Mahal’ as ‘a walled enclosure about b(!() yards square in the north-Avest 
angle of the town, on the liauks of the river Moiu^si,’ for Avhich read ‘in the 
non hern sui.urb, separated from llie city by the Musi bed.’ But even Niebuhr, the 
gieat historian, Avas a poor topographer; and Ave have, read ‘The French in 
India’ with pleasure and profit, Passing the (ioshah-Mahall, Puran Mai’s Tank, 
and the jiroposed cotton maniilactory, we came to the Hindu quarter, shown by 
frequent pagodas with gilt fmials and strong coped aa'uIIs defending shady gardens, 
’riiese people (idarathas, Telingas .and Canarese) number in the capital 1 to 1‘.5 
IMoslerns, and throughout tlie country {) to 1. To the left is the stony spine of 
Afzalganj, croAvned Avilh a Avhite ‘ Pewal,’ and sheltering Sir S.alar Jung’s Aullage 
ami |)leasure-gardens in Avliat our liost, ilajor NeA'ill, calls ‘The Happy Valley.’ 
Amid the rich cool verdure 1 noticed a fcAv vines, of which a fine old specimen .lines 
a porch attached to the ‘ Vikar el Unjara’s’ palace : I)ionysiu.s, liOAvever, does 
not flourish in his own reajms. Tlie same is the case througliout the Brazil, because 
in both countrie.s the ripening summer is also the rainy season. 

“ We then took the fine new road coimcting the modern Avdth the ancient capital : 
its predecessor, running southwards along the Musi Fiuniara, Avas the highway to 
Poona, \yhen capital of the Peslnva, the Moslem’s bitterest enemy. The four Avhite- 
washed gunebaz, or domes, denoting the tombs of the kings, which are A'isiblo 
from most jiarts of Hyderabad, form the main body of a straggling line, here 
scattered, there grouped, AAdrich begins immediately beyond the faubourgs, and 
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which runs up the left side of the River- Valley. On the right towers a huge 
syenitic boulder carved by the Hindus into the soinblHuce of a ‘ guinat,’ the 
pyramid-town covering the Holy of Holies ; and south of the Musi there is also a 
pagoda pierced in the ruins of an incipient cave-temple. As we approach the short 
ruins and the long homes of the Kutb Shahi house the several features begin to 
define themselves. The tall ‘ aywan’ crowning the Bala llisar (upper or inner 
fort), which rises some 250 feet above the plain-level, a mere shell of building, 
once a throne-hall, shows one window to east and west, and five arches — here a 
favourite number— in the northern and southern faces. It stands sharply out from 
the rock, and seen against the sunrise or sunset it wears an Italian look like many 
a sala in Genoa or fair Verona. The buildings around and below it form a kind 
of ‘ Hof,’ or palace, and the northern spur of the rocky hill carries down a curtain 
to the north-east : there is a similar line to tlie south-west, and thus the eastern 
part of the subject town is cut iVorn the western. The lower or outer works of the 
city, about three miles round, are the usual curtain and bastion : the former is 
capped by crenelles with large stones placed u])on the sky line ready for hurling ; 
and the latter, long sections of ovals, number 84. Each ‘ burj’ carries from ono 
to three guns, the smaller cast and the larger built up ; some of these are regular 
‘ Mods Megs.’ Major Nevill has just saved tVom the smelting furnace, he ttills me, 
a specimen 29 feet long. The defences are stiong towaids the east and raised high 
to prevent being commanded, and on the south tliey are doulded : they were, 
however, successfully attacked from the site of the sepulchres. 'Phereis an attempt 
at- a glacis, a moat and a covered way, so that the fortified camp of Golconda is 
still, against native assailants at least, the barrier of Hyderabad. A few white 
houses, reserved for the Nizasn and his chief officers, rise above the grey ruins, 
which look as if lately bombarded by Aurangzib. The main fixult of the tracery is 
not having taken in the tank on the north-west. 

“ After an hour’s drive, some five miles from the Residency Gate, w'c j)ass a new' 
house surrounded by neat gardens, and said to be famous for the ‘ nautch’ ; a few 
])aces beyond it begin the tombs of the kings, w'liicli lie about .500 yards north of 
the Petta Burj (bastion). The first noticed is the unfinislicd pile of the unfortunate 
Thana Shah : the doors are only half a -cup, and the groundfloor lias been converted 
into a ‘ biiggy-liouse.’ flere we change the carriage for the two elephants, 

‘ Sunder-gaj’ and ‘ Ikbal-tikkeh,’ who bear us carefully over the rough ground girth- 
ing the northern enceinte, and affording an excellent view of the tmit en.semble, 
while the cicerone, Mohammed Lai, of Hyderabad, supplies the necessary infor- 
mation. To the north-west, and separated by a bit of plain, is a separate group 
of sepulchres tlauking the white-washed guuel>az (dome) arid dargah (sliriiie) of a 
local saint, Shah Wali Sahib ; here also is a line old caravanserai, or travellers’ 
Imngalow, still used by rare wanderers. Tire tombs straggle far and w'ide about 
the valley, and even climb the curtaining rock ridges ; the best, however, are those 
ill and around the well-watered Government gardens : there the mixture of oasis and 
desert is truly Arabian ; Arabian also are the pigeonholes and dovecots of the 
walls, while the song of the w'atcrwheel reminds me of El Medinali. We remark 
the tanks of neatly cut stone, the masonry channel, and the aqueduct of flat arches, 
which may have sujiplied the Delhi Emperor during his irivcstmoiit of the city. 
We then pass on tow'ards the Musi river, wdiich here has shrunk to iidantino size. 
Near the left bank rises the five-arched, dcmhle-halled mosque of Ibraliim (Bagli) 
Badshali, probably unfinished, as it lack.s minarets ; a fine ramp leads up to the 
vaulted and now uneven platform where w'orsliippers were lodged ; and a little 
village still occupies the plain. Close to the stream is the Mahalleh (palace) of tlie 
^ame king, approached by three distinct flights of steps ; here tlie arches are also 
five. Viewed from the Sangam, or junction of the TJsi and Musi, the Bala Hisar 
gains height and distinction ; the throne-hall towers oyer the river- valley, and the 
double lines of defence show to the bc.st advantage. 

“ We now dismount and inspect, not for the first time, the most interesting 
reniains of Mohammedan splendour. I can hardly compare them, as some have 
done, with the ‘ sea of ruins’ at Fatbpur Sikri ; and still less with the tombs of the 
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Mamluk kings outside the Gate of Victoi*y, Cairo, tliose triumplis of mediaeval 
Egyptian architecture, so faultless in their relation to the surrounding scenery, 
Tliey hardly equal the large whitewashed piles of llaudeh-Nawaz and Shall 
Husayn at Gulbarga, the old capital of the Balmiani dynasty. The style of the 
Indian nios(]no has generally a something of grotcsqueness, as if borrowed from the 
Hindu pagoda, many of Avhidi were converted to El Islam : many parts appear to 
be built for sliow, not for use, whilst a profusion of ornament, pastry-cook’s work 
in stone and stucco, fritters away the length and breadth of the lines. 'Tlie Mulah 
Mosque of Hyderabad, whose majestic simplicity places it far above all its 
Tieighbonrs, is a notable exception, Imt the architect Avas a Persian. 

“ The pretuiiling style ot the Golconda tomb is a dome standing upon an oblong 
t)r a square, both of grey granite : the sliape of the cupola is various from the orange, 
or rather the onion strangiilata at the base, Avhich is invariably arabesqned, to the 
segjnent ot a circle either straight Avith, or bulging beyond, the drum : the finials 
are of silver, not of gold as in the modern city. The parallelogram, single-storied 
in the sniullcr, and doubled in the larger mau.solea, is either plain above, or capped 
Avith iloriated crenelles like sjK'ar-heads ; many bear 'balustraded balconies of the 
most complicated patterns. The lower 2)oi tion is iuvai iably an arcade of })ointed 
arches resting upon a raised quadrangular terrace of cut stone, Avhich is asceiidcd 
by four llights ot steps. Tlie prevailing colour is wliite, in some cases j)icked out 
Avith green. Each large tomb has its mosque or imisalla (chapel), usually a Avail or 
a hall-jiorch oijoning eastward, Avith a niihrab to the Avest and flanked l)y minarets 
on either side. These towers are also of one general type : the cap is a hulb and 
neck, somewhat like tlu; mosque dome in miniature ; tlie body is a shaft eitlier 
circular or polygonal, Avitli a Iloriated gallery, single or doid)le ; Avliilst the foot is a 
jAillar ot larger dimensions than tliat above. The rainai(!ts are either engaged or 
unattaclied, and the gcnoral etl’ect is toiJ-heaviuess. Many also are toy articles 
evidently never meant iitr use. 

? '! interiors ot the sepulchres are arbilrai ily laid out Avith intersoctiiig ;ii ches 
in infinite A'arietv' ; and not a few ol’ them deserve photogniphing. Plights of staijs, 
noAV rarely practicalde, lead up to tlic unhalcouied galleries aliove, and down to the 
graves contained in the arched and alcau’ed hasenicnis. In the midst lies the 
occupant under a tomb ol black )narble or greenstone, tlic line j)roduce of tlic 
Ivrishua river (jnarrios. The sliaj)e is ol)!ong and ste])|)ed Avilli six or eight slabs 
dirninisliing above. The toj* is either hornbe or Hat, in Avhich case it is oniainentod 
with a iniinic IMijirab (prayer arch), and the sides boar mortnary and devotionai 
.inscriiitions in Naskh ami Nasta'alik cbaracters. From the fom’ corners oi’ iIjc 


slab resting upon the base spring feet not unlike tlio claAVs of an old-fashioned 
sngar-])ot ; and one or more of the steps bear lines of the horns AAdiieh distinguisli 
the altars ot classical (Ireecc and Koine. Many fd thmn have sulfered from tlie 
iconoclast, and iMohammed lad declares that tlie ofi'enders are (Sn/cf/i .Loi/— English- 
men. 'Ihis may he tlie case, for we are a race of relic-lovers. On the other liand, 
the scrihltlings on the Avails, another form of barbarism, are mainly Moslem. ^ 

1 he items most Avorthy of notice are (1) the tomb of Sid'tan Abdullah, the 
easternmost of the ixqiaired group, lying north of the highroad. It is the largest 
ami the best, the lines are less broken, the corners of the parallelograms show 
grand monoliths, and tlie platform of cut stone is on the grandest scale. White- 
Avasli has here been a[i))lied even to the granite, and shabby wooden doors lead to 
the thiee-st(‘p))('d tomhstqne of fine porpliyry. Ascending tlie range to the garden, 
Avhere a holy beggar persistently offers ks bad fruit, avc turn to the right or nortli- 
Avards and find n est of Sultan Abdullah’s mausoleum that of liis mother, Fatimeli 
Sahib : No. 2 is apparently a copy of No. 1, but not so big nor so Avell finished : 
the door-jamhs on liu; soutli arc ini.scrably painted Avith imitation Persian tiles. A 
few jiaces sontli-wv'sl Kail to (No. ))) the noble pile of Mohaniuied KiiIiKhan, sup- 

piirted by an arched baseincnt containing the tonilxs of his relatives and friends, 
it is remarkable for its four ])orches, fronting, as usual, the cardinal points : for its 
deej) bays sujiported by ])llasters and tliin monolithic jiillars ; and for ceilings of 
Hat slabs reposing iqion finely cut stepped corbels. Too much stucco. is the only 
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fault of No. 4, and, curious to say, the resting-place of tlie founder of Hyderabad 
has not been repaired. Near it is a well-whitened Idg.ali with a .splendiir tank of 
cut stonoj vaulted over after the fashion of S 3 Tia. Fui thcr west rises (No. 4) the 
Ghini Gurabaz (China dome) of Ibrahim Badshah, whose uioscpie and mahalleh 
we have just seen. The Persian tiles, fastened by large nails, still linger on all the 
faces, especially tlie southern, wliere there is an inscribed frieze. Our cicerom 
again charges the Sahib Log with sacrilege, but he stumbles in his facts, declaring 
the porcelain to be true Chinese. The tiles are evidently Bind work, ])Ossibly from 
Tattah ; and my good friend Mr. Gumpert of Bombay lately showed Jiie a similar 
article taken from the excavations of Garapuri or Elephauta Island. This ‘ China 
dome’ has buttress claws shaped exactly like those of the tombstones ; one of the 
four is of brickwork evidently repaired. No. 5, the sepulchre of Kulsum Begum, 
is more curious than artistic ; the tall double-storied basement gives it, like the 
Cathedral of Boulogne, the aspect of an immense pe])per-caster. 

“ At one tomb only, a small and mean specimen of its kind, the masons were at 
work : the modern liaud was easily di.stinguislied by its inferiority to the ancient, 
but no liberties were taken — evidently restoration is here not synonymous with 
destruction. A gang Avas also dawdling about a tank of noble size partly cut in 
the rock, and built up with solid arches. After inspecting the ruins which liave 
been effected by Time, by Aurangzib, and bj' the li.Ktures springing from the masonry, 
and whicli, strange to say, in a Moslem land, are not utterly neglected, we bade 
adieu with regret to tlio tombs of the kings. Their site is high and healthy, the 
wind is strong and cool ; the place ought to become a sanitarium for sickly and 
etiolated children, and avo only hope that the picnickers Avill have the grace to 
build, or to get built, a travellers’ bungaloAV, and cease to desecrate poor Thana 
Shah’s tomb. 

“ From grave to gay. The vulgar of Hv'derabad, uidike most Moslem cities 
in India, are less fond of kite-flying and of [ugeon-tnmbling than of cock-fighting; 
while tlie latter is ignored liy the higluu- classes. I conld never understand, liy 
the bye, wby avc liave abolislicd the chassical sport ;is barbarous, wliilst we eoiiserve 
our ignoble pigeon-shooting ; yet such is the case, and avc have been imitated .by 
ihe Brazil and by Hyderabad. Here there are live or six cockpits, especially that 
of jvachi-(}hora, where mains are fought every Sunday. The bird is large, olten 
Avcighing 5 to 51 seers (10 to 11 lbs.), equalling, in fact, a small turkey ; it is one 
of the best in India ; the price reaches Bs. 200. You cannot dejieml upon your 
fiieiid to send or to sell you an Asil or tlioroughbreil ; and eggs, it is said, ai'e 
generally boiled before given over to the outer Avorld. The colours range from imri 
(white), liere a noble colour, to chltu (.s[i()tted), khaki (earthy), and black, deeji as 
the lihaiuira’s (bumble-bee’s) Aving : the yakiit (retl) and the pila (yellow) have a 
vast A^aricty of sub-.shades, as yala-yakut, bl;ick and red. ; dliun war-pi la, light yel- 
low ; abrush, yelloAV luickles, back and tail on the clioculate grouiul ; ami Gherw.a 
or Haydarabad na pila, yellow Avitli wliite Aviug feathers. '^J’he birds are trained, 
phy.sicked and sweated with more care than Spaniards or Mexicans can bestow 
upon them, ami they are so heated Avith Masala (sjtices), Avhose preparation is a 
secret, that they Avill fly at man or beast. Tborouglibred birds are practised Avitb 
‘ hods,’ or leather spur sheaths, but they are fought Avith tlie natural weapon trimmed 
to points, as their fine condition would suggest : the hackles and tall feathers 
are cropped before the combat, like ours, but the combs and wattles do not re<[uir(! 
removing ; all the best specimens are born Avithout these unseemly appendages. 
Silver is rarely used ; tfie favourite AA'eapon for ‘ dunghills’ is a short scimilar 
springing from a straight bar AAdiich is bound to tlui rniddfe toe : thus the gladiator 
can spring and fly, but cannot Avalk. The experienced ‘ Slurglibaz’ (cock-tigliler) 
Avill have dozetis of these articles, sboAving every variety of lengtli, Aveight and 
angle. He appoans to ignore the fact that it is unfair to pit a thoroiiglibreil 
against a dunghill when i)oth have steel spurs : Avhilst the former is too euiag(;<l 
to settle doAvii at once into tlwasbing ‘that confounded snob,’ Iho latter hnstetis 
to the attack before his courage oozes out of bis toe-ends, aiul often deaks a 
fatal blow. 
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“ Partridges, quails, and the bulbul — a shrike, here called a nightingale— are 
fought by Moslems at all seasons. Perdrix is a most pugnacious ‘‘party^’ as many 
of us who have witnessed his duellos from the cover side, where the ring is care- 
fully kept clear by the friends and relatives, chiefly male, of the combatants, can 
bear witness. They are trained and musala’d like game-cocks; they travel in 
double cages with a single handle, jealously covered over like a Moslemah belle, 
and the loud screams of the non-combatants testify the interest they take in the 
fray. Nothing prettier than this style of fight ; the wing is strong, the short spur 
is sharp and well thrown out, and the bird is thoroughly game. The coturnix 
(bater) [quail] is trained like the partridge, and carried in long covered cages with room 
for four. When battle is to be given, the teterrima causa helU is placed in the 
ring, her little prison having open bars, and two males, let loose at once, begin 
to peck and jump and hustle for their lives. The little devils are perfect “ gluttons” 
for fight, and they will stick to it for an hour or more. Rams (bukre) are fought, 
chiefly by Hindus at the venerable festival called Makar Sankranti, when the sun 
enters Capricorn, the winter solstice, which with us means Christmas and New 
Year’s days. Their horns are covered for dignity with gilt paper, but they are a 
poor and mean lot after the noble animal of Gujrat (Guzerat), which seems to derive 
directly from Ovis Ammon. 

“ Meanwliile the nobles of the land, despising these vulgar doings, disport 
tliem selves- with shooting and hawking. The favourite birds are the Shah-baz 
(P’alco peregrinus), for which even Iceland has been ransacked to supply the 
Indian market ; the Shakin (royal white falcon) ; the Basha (goshawk) ; the TIhairi, 
which is generally ])reforred as giving the best sport ; and sundry small species, 
like our sparrow-hawks, especially the Lagar and the Jagar. The riding-ground 
al)out Hyderabad is not very dangerous, ami I need liardly say that the ‘ Baz-dars’ 
(falconers) are perfectly versed in their craft.” 

Bombay Gazette, April 21, 1876 . — The Pall Mall Gazette of March 31 
publishes a letter from Captain R. F. Burton, whose literary activity is prodigious, 
describing the city of Hyderabad. Captain Burton seems to be very anxious to 
act the part of a herald proclaitriing to the peoj)le of England the approach of 
that Sun of Righteousness and Moon of Wisdom H. E. Sir Salar J ung, the famous 
Minister of the Nizam of the Deccan. The capital of the Nizam’s dominions is 
described as a handsome, clean, and peaceful city, and the English jiation is adjured 
to put full contidence in the enlightened Minister who has brouglit the city out of 
its old state of disorder and uncleanliness, and to give him “ the fullest liberty 
outside the limits of licence.” But Captain Burton does not say what sh.are the 
)>op)ilar awe of the British force stationed at Secunderabad has had in transforming 
Hyderabad and making its “cut-throats” respect the lives of British subjects. He 
does injustice, too, to “ Anglo-Indian newspapers” in saying they always speak 
of Hyderabad as a den of robbers and assassins. Let him turn over the files 
of the Bombay newspapers for October 1874, when the Railway to Hyderabad 
was opened, and he will find accounts of the city and its inhabitants quite as full 
and impartial as his own. One of the best things in Captain Burton’s letter is a 
.■^tory he tells of Holkar. “When”, he says, “ we allow every native Court the 
fullest liberty outsiile the limits of licence, then probably we shall not hear of the 
answ er given, on dit, by Maharajah Holkore of Indore to one who asked him what 
India would do in case of foreign invasion. ‘Sir,’ -w’as the acute reply, ‘after men 
are tired of sleeping upon one side they tuni round upon the other.’ ” But there 
is more of licence than mere liberty, wm should think, in an answer of this kind. 

Pioneer, Octoher 11, 1877. — Hyderabad has for some time past, and indeed ever 
.since the deatli of the late Nawmb Amir-i-Kabir, been in a state of considerable un- 
certainty as to the future arrangements that would be sanctioned by the Government 
of India for the administration of affairs during the minority of the Nizam. These 
doubts and .speculations received their quietus last -week, w'hen it was publicly 
announced fhat, the Supreme Government, as Paramount Power and Guardian of the 
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State during His Highness’s minority, had declared its intention of abiding by tlie 
agreement formerly ratified in 1869, and in pursuance thereof had nominated' the 
Natvab Yjkar-ul-Oomrah, now the Nawab Amir-i-Kabir, to the office of co-adminis- 
trator held by his late brother. At the same time it became known that the Minis- 
ter, who was understood at one time to have been very averse to this arrangement, 
had expressed his readiness to accept the decision and the orders of the Government 
of India, and that nothing now remained but to give the same due eflect. This 
was done at a special durbar held by the young Nizam on the morning of the 29th 
September, of which a brief account may be interesting here, it being the finst 
occasion on which this youthful Prince has taken official part in a public ceremony 
since his accession to the raasnad. 

The durbar was fixed for the hour of 7-45 a.m., and at that time the Resident, 
Sir Richard Meade, accompanied by Major-General Macintire, C.B., General Wright, 
C.B., the whole of the Residency staff, and between forty and fifty officers belonging 
to the garrisons of Secunderabad and Bolarum, all in, full uniform, entered the great 
durbar hall, which was opened for the first time for some years for this oc*casion, 
and which was filled with spectators, all the principal nobles and State officials being 
present, and paying marked attention- to the proceedings. After the usual saluta- 
tions had passed, the Re.sident stated to the Nizam the object with which this dur- 
bar had been summoned, and then requested His Highness’s permission to have read 
aloud, in Persian, the notification of the appointment of the Nawab Arair-i-Kabir, 
which has been published in ihaJaridah, or official gazette, and of which the transla- 
tion runs-as follows : — “ The Resident hereby notifies, for the information of His High- 
ness’s Government, that in accordance with the provisions of the arrangement for 
the regulation and administration of the government of Hyderabad during the minor- 
ity of H. H. the Nizam, dated the 2nd March 1869, approved and confirmed by the 
Government of India, H, E. the Viceroy and Governor-General of India in Council is 
pleased, after a full consideration of the views of His Highness’s Government on the 
subject of the measures deemed desirable consequent on the death of the late Naw'ab 
Sharash-ul-Oomrah Amir-i-Kabir Bahadoor, to nominate {U)d appoint the deceased 
nobleman’s brother, the present Nawab 8hamsh-ul-Oomrah, Amir-i-Kabir Baha- 
door, to the vacant office of co-adininistrator in the Government of the Hyderabad 
Ktate. The general conduct of affairs will, as heretofore, rest with tlie Minister, 
H. E, Sir Salar Jung, G.C.S.I., as the executive liead of the administration, the con- 
currence of his colleague, the co-adniini.strator, being, however, necessary in all 
orders and matters of importance.” This was done by the Arz Begi amid tin* 
attention of all present ; and on its conclusion the Resident at once rose, and com- 
ing to the bench on which the Nawab Atnir-i-Kabir was seated took him by 
the hand and led him before H. H. the Nizam, to whom he formally )>reseuted liiiu 
as the Minister’s colleague and co-administrator of the Hyderabad State, at tlie 
same time explaining to the young Prince the grounds on which- his selection to this 
post had been approved and decided on by His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor-General in Council. 

In congratulating the Nawab on his appointment the Resident expressed 
his earnest hope that the expectations that had been formed of the benefit likely 
to accrue by his nomination to this high office would be fully justified by events ; 
and turning at the same time to the Minister he further impre.ssed upon both 
noblemen the absolute necessity of subordinating w’hatever personal differences 
might have formerly existed between them to the interests of His Highness 
and his people, and to the neces8itie.s of good government, wliich could 
be only ensured by cordial co-opei’ation one with another. Both the Minister an<l 
the Amir-i-Kabir gave earnest assurances that nothing should be wanting on their 
part to ensure harmony and efficiency iji the Government ; and the Nawab having 
given expression to the gratitude entertained by him aud his family for the honour 
thus conferred on him by the British Government the whole company resumed 
their seats. 

The Resident then briefly addressed the Nizam and the general assembly. 
He said that he had been given to understand that reports were current to tbe 
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effept that the appointment of the Nawab Amir-i-Kabir to the office of co-adminis- 
trator was bnt the cominencernent of a system of extended interference on the part 
of the British Government in the internal administration of the Hyderabad State. 
'L'hese reports, said the Resident, were quite groundless. Nothing of the sort was 
intended ; and he Avas glad to take this public opportunity of stating to the 
Nizam and his nobles that they had no foundation whatever. The British Govern- 
ment was no doubt the responsible guardian of the Hyderabad State during the 
Nizam’s minority, and everything of importaTJce seriously affecting the interests of 
Mis Highness or the State should be carried out with its knowledge, and, if 
necessary, with its . advice and sanction ; but no interference of the nature in- 
dicated by the reports in question had ever been contemplated. The Minister 
would, as hitherto, remain at the head of the executive, and the administration 
would be carried on Avithout change in this respect. 

Times OB' India, November 17, 1877. — Waifs and Strays of the Famine^ — From 
our oAvn correspondent, Aurangabad, dated 12th : — “ About the end of last August, 
Avhen the famine Avas at its height, the suffering amongst the poor Avas so intense that 
scores of children Avere deserted by their parents and left to perish from starvation. 
Others, again, Avere given over to courtezans and other bad characters, Avho eagerly 
took charge of them Avith a view of bringing them up for their own vile purposes. 
This^ state of things AA^as brought to the notice of His Excellency and his able 
coadjutor, NaAA’ab Mukarram-ood-DoAvla Bahadur, and they promptly and energe- 
tically set to Avork to remedy the evil. Stiungent orders were fortliAvith issued to 
the proper authorities to take up all the children then made over .to courtezans 
and others, and to nurse and feed them at Government expense. The little Avaifs 
Avere picked up through all the affected distincts, and in a few days there Avere 
upwards of si.x liundred children on the hands of Government. MeaiiAvhile the 
i*ains put an end to the famine, and Avith the return of better times parental love 
reasserted its sway. Pai-ents from the country applied through the T.alukdars 
for the restoration of their children, and Avith true liberality the GoA'ernment came 
forward and sent the little ones to their distant homes in charge of Avet nurses 
and attendants, the State paying all the expenses. This good AVork is still going 
on, and children are almost daily sent to their parents from Hyderabjxd by train, 
and from the districts by carts. About 400 ot them have been already sent from 
Hyderabad, and about two hundred of them are yet in the hands of Gov'ernment. 
1 had an opportunity of seeing them the other day, at the capital, and very 
healthy and plump they looked, and I could only .shudder Avhen 1 thought of tOe 
cruel fate from Avhich they have been rescued. 

“ But the genei' 0 .sity of GoA’ornment 1ms not been confined to the children alone. 
Like those mistaken sufferers avIio lately flocked into your cily in the belief that 
in it lay their salvation, hundreds of peof)le strayed into Hyderabad in the hope 
of finding employment thei'e. Vaguely and hopelessly they AAmndered about the 
city, till the Government again came foi’Avard and held out a helping hand to 
tliem. When the times improved these Avere sent back to their home.s. Govern- 
ment paying their railway expenses, and if their villages happened to be distant 
from the line the distance AV'as calculated, and they AveVe paid at the rate of three 
annas per diem for their journey. About 350 Avere thus sent to Raichore and 
l.ingasoogoor, and about 130 to Bellary and other places in the Madras Presidency, 
to Avhich they belonged. Tavo members of the Central Relief Committee attend 
to the deportation of the.se immigrants,^ and see that they ai’e properly cared and 
provi(|ed for. I must not omit to mention that for several months about 900 of 
these immigrants Avere fed at Hyderabad by Government. This good and kind 
act of II. E. Sir b'alar Jung is Avell worthy of imitation by other Native States.” 

Times of India, November 19, 1.S77. — Sir Salar Jung has apparently had 
enough of lady doctors. Dr. Nancy Monelle, who was put in charge of a dispen- 
sary at Hyderabad, has now married, and gone UAvay Avith her husband to 
LucknoAv, The Nizam’s Government haA'e no intention, it is said, of appointing 
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R^successor to her, and the dispenaat^'iia? Afeul Gunj is therefore permanently 
closed. Deccan Advertiser T^vciQxk ^ — “ That an immense amount of good 

has been effected there during the last two or three years is unquestionable. 
Upwards of 40,000 cases were treated, and we may take it for granted that a 
large proportion of these would never have been submitted to a (male) doctor.’' 

Bombay Gazetie, January 9, 1878.-— Years Day at llyderahad.—The 
anniversary of the assumption of Her Ma,jesty the Queen of her iuipm ial title, Em- 
press of India, was celebrated in this station in a somewhat grand manner. There 
w.a.s a review, a durbar, and a grand ball at the Residency. 

From half-past 11 o’clock, the time appointed, the reception hall at the Resi- 
dency rapidly began to fill, and by 12 o’clock the place was crowded and nearly 
all the seats taken up. For a few minutes the assemblage was on the tiptoe of 
expectation, one of the Nizam’s bands playing the while some sweet music, when, 
al>out a quarter past 12 o’clock, Sir Richard Meade, the British Resident, accompanied 
by H. E. Sir Salar Jung and the Nawah Shums-ool-Oomrah the Ameer-i-Kabeer, 
entered the hall, followed by a number of the principal city lioblemen, the eom})any 
standing up to receive them. After the procession had moved up the centre of the 
hall, and the Co-Regents and Sir Richard Meade taken their seats all the others 
sat down. Then Sir Richard Meade rose and addressed Sir Salar Jung, Nawah 
Sliums-ool-Oomrah, Major-General Macintire, tlie Nawabs, Oflicers and all present. 
He said on this day and ibis hour last year the a.ssuniption by the Queen 
of the title of Empress of India was proclaimed at Delhi by the Viceroy to the 
Ghiefs and Princes of India then assembled, and chirOars were licld throughout 
India with the same object. It was to celebrate this anniversary that the durbar 
asseinl)led to-day, ami he tlianked everybody present fm’ so kindl}' res})oiuling 
to his invitation. At the proclamation, he went on to say, the Viceroy ex|)Iaine(i 
the real aim and object of the assumption of the title, and several of those 
Avho were present on tlie occasion were at Delhi, and had heard what 
these were from the Viceroy’s li])s, and many of tlm others uho had attmided 
the durbar held by Major Smith last year, during his al)sence at Delhi, had 
heard the same from that officer. It Avould, therefore, be unnecessary for him to 
make any lengthened remarks, and so he would confine himself to one extract from 
the proclamation, and that was tlie avowal tliat the sole objeid. of Her Majesty’s 
assunqition of the title was the welfare of the princes and peoples of India, Avhose 
affections Avere sought Ibr. During the ])ast year, he said, there; Aven* tAvo great 
calamities to Avhicli he Avovdd direct attention. One Avas the famine, which 
devastated a great jxu tion of the Bomliay and Madras 1 ’residencies, and by Avhich 
large numbers of the people suffered from the Avant of rain. The sulfering Avas 
Aery great in all the afllicted districts, and had not the Governni(;nt of India 
grap|)led Avith the evil it Avould have been much greater. Tin* elfoi ls of the 
GoA^ernment, hoAvever, mitigated the distress, and many millions of lives Avere saved. 
To efiect this, he observed, a vast ex|ienditure Avas incuired, no less than 10 crores 
of rupees, but he AA’a.s sure that the action of the Government in the matter Avas 
highly praiscAVorthy, and that the personal sacrifices and difficulties of every one 
employed in the afllicted districts Avere avcII knoAvn and appreciated, 'riie Nizam’s 
Government, he Avent on to remark, liad to bear its full share of the burden, and it 
deserved great credit for the effectual means it had taken to meet the distress, 
circumscribed though it Avas, by Avhich many lives had been saveil. Mo jiointed 
out hoAV much Englanrl had contributA;<l toAvards the relief of the people, 
amounting to 50 lacs of rupees, and he felt certain that double that amount 
Avould have been given had there heen any need for it, so liberally dis|>osed 
toAvards the people of India Avere all cla.sses ctf the English nation, from the Queen 
doAvnAvards. Thi.s, he added, aa-us a convincing proof, to the princes .and jK'ople, 
liow deep an interest the Englisli took in iheir Avelfare. He ho])ed tliat all famine 
had ceased, and that the year just commenced would not he visited by such sad, 
occurrences. The otlier event to AA'hicli Sir Ricliard alluded Avas the war now 
raging betAveen Rus.sia and Turkey. It \A-as impossible to iirediet lunv it Avould 
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terminate ; but he mentioned that England had been called upon by Turkey to 
mediate, and that England had undertaken this serious and responsible task. 
He was certain that all present sympathized with Turkey and wished her success. 
Sir Richard then turned to the two Co-rRegents, complimented them on the state 
of the country, and congratulated them on the improvement in the health of the 
young bTizam ever since his visit to Delhi, and remarked how much was due to 
the attention of Captain Clerk and kind care of Dr. Wyndowe. It was impossible, 
he observed, to estimate the importance of the manner in which His- Highness 
was being carefully brought up, and he earnestly hoped that his teaching will be 
eminently successful and fit him for the high and responsible position he will be 
called upon to fill. In conclusion. Sir Richard Meade again thanked all present 
for their attendance, offered them Ids wishes for their happiness, and sat down 
amidst loud and prolonged cheering. Garlands of flowers were afterwards brought 
in, placed around the necks of the Nawabs and native gentlemen, and the durbar 
was closed. — Deccan Times. 

Bombay GazettI?, January 24, 1878. — The Lunyur" ceremony at Hydera- 
bad. — Frotu our own correspondent : — 

“ Tlie lungur has this year been celebrated under the most favourable auspices. 
It usually attracts a large crowd of spectators, the natives thronging by thousand.s 
atid the Euro})eaTi8 by hundreds to see the strange and picturesque sight afforded 
them once a year ; but last week the presence of distinguished visitors invested the 
lungur with additional interest, and caused it to pass on with more than the usual 
eclat. Sir Richard and Lady Meade with the Residency staff and a number of 
officers from the cantonments of Secunderabad, as usual, attended as the guests of 
His Excellency Sir Salar Jung, and there were, besides, the three Italian noblemen 
who arrived at Boinbay a’ short time ago on a shooting excursion in India, and 
who for some weeks, in company with Lieut.-Col. Fraser, Military Secretary to the 
Re.sident, have been enjoying good sport in the Nizam’s dominions. But the 
notable visitor, and one whose presence gave rise to some comments of a peculiar 
significance, was Sir Neville Chamberlain, the Commander-in-Chief of the Madras 
Presidency. For some days previous to the lungur it was rumoured that His 
Excellency had expressed a strong desire to witness this strange spectacle, which 
could not perhaps be seen in any other city of India l)ut Hyderabad, and that he 
had expressly arranged to arrive at this place in time for the festival. It cannot 
therefore l)e wondered at that peculiar rumours w’cre afloat on the subject of His Excel- 
lency’s visit among the natives, it being commonly believed that, at the suggestion 
of the Government of India, he had been induced to time his arrival at Hyderabad 
so as to be present on an occasion when he would not only be in a position to 
ascertain the number and condition of the troops, regular and irregular, of 
His Highness the Nizam, but also have an opportunity of forming some 
idea in respect to the horde of Arabs, Seedees, Sikhs, and Rohillas with 
which Hyderabad abounds. Whether any significance really attached to the visit 
of the (fommandei‘-in-Ghief of Madras at this juncture it is impossible to say ; his 
presence at the lungur invested it, at any rate, with more than its usual' interest, 
and stirred up the officers in charge of the procession to guard against anything 
occurring that might disturb the harmony of the event. The lungur is a festival 
peculiar to Hyderabad, and though it is usually celebrated in the month of 
Mohurrum it is no way connected with it. A short account of its origin iDuy not 
perhaps be uninteresting. About three hundred years ago the young Sultan 
Abdoola Kutub Shah was out for an evening ride on an elephant which was 
newly caught and not quite trained for use. Suddenly the elephant disappeared, to 
the consternation of the Sultan’s attendants, and, as was afterwards discovered, 
^ook the nearest road to the Jungles. The mother of Abdoola, distracted by 
grief and the dread that something evil might befall him, made a vow that should 
the elephant safely bring back her son she would cause a golden lungur or chain 
to be made which she would place on the elephant’s neck and take him .in 
procession to the Hoosein-^-Alum, ^iile grave of » noted Mahomedan saint. It is said 
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after a month and thi*ee days, and during the month of MoTiwrum, the elephant re- 
turned and restored the young prince to the arras of his sorrowing mother. Tliis lady, 
in fultilment of her vow, otdered a chain of gold 384 oz. in weight to be made, 
which was put round the elephant’s neck, and a grand procession being formed took 
its way towards the Uoosem-i-Ahim.^ where the chain was broken into pieces and 
distributed among the poor. Such is the incident which gave rise to this festive 
procession, and which is celebrated annually, and has this year been attended 
with unusuid pomp and splendour. Ail the chiefs and nobles of Hyderabad, 
with their numerous attendants and retainers, took a part in it, and some idea will 
be formed as to its length when it is said that it is usually five hours passing at 
any particular place. At about one o’clock the Minister, with his distinguished guests, 
took his seat in the pavilion especially erected for them in the main street loading 
from the palace ; and on a given signal, the firing of a couple of rockets, the 
procession started and was seen slowly wending its way up the street. The first 
to appear was the city executioner, who .strangely headed the procession, and then 
followed a strong body of the police force, city and suburban, about 1,200 in num- 
ber. They were neatly dressed in a green nuiform, and made a good show, though 
the .suburban police did not appear to be in as good a state of discij)Iine as their 
brethren of the city. But wliat struck one as rather strange, and certaiidy showing 
an iiulift’erence to the safety of tlie people, was the fact that the whole body of the 
police force had been taken away to form the procession, and it w’onld have been 
dillicult for any person passing thmugh the city to meet half-a-dozen policemen on 
the road, though the crowd numbered by thousands. As a matter of course not only 
did free fights frequently take place, but the crowd so blocked the way that tlie 
procession had often to stop three and four minutes at a time, and it was observed 
those taking a part in it freely used a cuff here and kick there to clear a way. The 
police had uo sooner gone by than appeare<l on the scene what it would be im- 
pos.sible to describe. Of all the cities of India, Hyderabad is the most conservative, 
•and still retains many of the enstoms and habits of barl)ai()us times. Every individual, 
from the highest to the lowest, is armed here, not with one W(;apon, l)nt with a 
number, and that, again, of various kinds. Another habit, whitdi is gradually dis- 
appearing in British India, is here to he met witlrin all its intense disagreeahieness. 
An ordinary moorushee going to his work may he seen conveytjd in a palanquin with 
at le.ast a couple of men following lilm, one carrying perhaps .a hooka, and the 
other a fan-dan ; while a m.unsithdar, or an ordinary jaghirdar, will have at least 
a dozen Uohillas armed to the teeth running behind his horse, or Avhatever soioaree 
he might happen to be in. As to the nobles and petty chiefs which abound in 
Hyderabad, their dignity is never satisfied unless they keep a little army at home, 
the number of which marks as it were their rank and station in the eyes C'f the 
people. But besides these there are certain chiefs, such as Buruk Jung, Mokud- 
dum Jung, Ghalib Jung, &c., which keep up each a body of three or four thousand 
men consisting of Arabs, Seedees, Kohilhis, &c., who are paid by the Nizam’s 
Government, and whose services can at anytime be called for on behalf of the. 
State. These chiels liohl a jiosition somewhat similar to the great barons in the 
feudal ages. .Though in no way independent, they are far too powerful to give 
implicit obedience to the State, with which they freqiiently come into collision. 
They have each large jaghirs, from the revenues of which they keep uj) their little 
armies. On the lungur day all the chiefs and nobles, high and low, took a part in 
the procession — some riding richly caparisoned horses glittering with jewels and 
gems, others on stately elephants with splendid and gorgeous howdas. The chiefs 
in themselves presented quite a gay and pleasing sight, but it was their ragged 
followers and retainer.s who made tlie .scene quite grotesque, and involun- 
tarily gave rise to the thought that in no country laying any claim to civilization 
would a spectacle of this kind be seen. For three hours there was visible .simply 
a confused mass of heads — men, horses, elephants, camels, mock tigers — all mixed 
together ; here a body of infantry shuffled past in a most disorderly manner wear- 
ing the cast-off’ uniform of almost every British regiment, and led perliaps by an 
officer riding a little tat, witli a tattered umbrella over his head ; then came on 
the scene a body of variously attired sowars, -with their girdles stuffed with 
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every imaginaWe kiiul of weapon, and riding past reeklesslj'’— one, two, or three 
in a line, as suited their pleasure ; and now a hideous unearthly noise 
attracted the attention of the sight-seer, and wliat should it be but a band of Arabs 
coiniiig leisurely along chanting their monotonous war-song, to be outdone only 
by a gang of ferocious-looking Seedees, the sweat running down their faces, who came 
tearing along madly, dancing to the music ol their own voices. And if to the 
noise and din thus created be interspersed here and there the music proceeding 
from almost every kind of instrument — European, Asiatic, or African — it will 
perhaps give some idea of the confusion which reigned supreme. The scene ^yas 
laughable and grotesque in the extreme ; a great pity it should have been so, for 
tlie procession cut short by half, and stripped of the unnecessarily large number 
of Arabs, Seedees, and Rohillas who took jiart in it, afforded all the constituents 
for forming a pictures(}ue and imposing spectacle. And here it might be remarked 
that the greater portion of the men composing the procession are said to be in the 
pay of the Nizam’s Government. It is well known that the finances of the State 
of Hyderabad are in anything but a flourishing condition, and but for the surplus 
revenue of tlie Berars would scarcely be able to meet the demands on the tr^easurv. 
Extensive rctreucliments are being made an all sides ; it would surely be a move in 
the right direction to g(jt rid of this turbulent rabble, which is undoubtedly one of the 
chief evils of Hyderabad. Not only would the State be saved unnecessary ex- 
pense, but the safety of life and property would be secured thereby. It is notorious 
that many of the murders and outrages committed in this city may be traced to these 
wild and turbulent Arabs, who in nuuiy instances are protected by their chiefs, 
and thus able to evade the punishment which they deserve. That such is the state 
dI Hyderabad is no reproach toSirSalardung. Before His Excellcmw became Prime 
Afinister no European could dare enter the city without an escort ; it need hardly 
be said matters are very different now, though there is still room for improvement. 
The Minister some time ago confiscated a portion of tlie jaghirs of some of the 
Arab chiefs, and he would no doubt curtail their incomes still furtlu'r, but that 
he rm'glit probalily meet with a strong opposition, tlie foreign rocruits having become 
quite au institution of Hyderabad, But there is yet an important element of the 
procession to be described. About 4 P.M. the sweet music discoursed by the 
baud ol the African Body-Guards heralded the approach of the Reformed Troops, 
at the head of whom rode Major Nevill, the commander, accompanied Viy his 
staff, all dressed in a gorgeous uniform. One by one the Infantry, Cavalry and 
Artilleiy, uumberiug in all about .o,000, marched past, ami iiiade. a good sliow indeed. 
Tiiey Avere, it is said, some time ago in a better state of discipline, but for all that 
their appearance was certainly a redeeming point in tlie doings of the day. Aliout 
o p.iri. the last of the procession having been seen, the Minister Avith his guests 
returned to the jialace, where at that lute hour the party sat down to a lunclieon, 
it being past 7 o’clock before tlie visitors started for their respectiA'e homes.” 


Times OF India, i/o?/ 31, 1878. — Aluhummud Shahab-ud-Deen, Khan Baha- 
dur, son of the Nawab Jani €fahan, Khan Bahadur, of the Carnatic faniilA', died at 
OoiiiraAvutloc on Saturday lust (^5tii). He Avas ajipointed au attache to the Resi- 
dent, Hyderal iad, on 13th June 1873, on the recommendations of the late Lord Hobart, 
Governor of Madras, and the late Hon. R. S. Ellis. HaAong passed successfully 
the preseribed examinations, Shaluib -ud-Deen Avas advanced last year to the posi- 
tion of Assistant Commissioner by the Viceroy. The deceased was an intelligent 
Alahomcdan gentleman, of excellent ^manners, and a great favourite Avith all the 
ofticers in tlie Berars. He returned last week seriously ill from Hyderabad, where 
he had proceeded to bo present at the marriage festivities of liis sister, an account 
ofAvhich we gave ill our issue of Monday (27th). Shahab-wl-Dceu was a guest of 
Colonel Sir Richard Meade at the Delhi Assemblage last year, and both that officer 
and IjOid f bm a ill, Avc are sure, regret the premature decease of a nobleman 
Avhose. appointment to the Bcrar Commission, although sanctioned as an experi- 
mental measure, proved so successful as to induce the Government to open the 
superior ranks of the Commission to gentle nen of our native aristocracy. * 
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Bombay Gazette, January 22, 1879. — The following is from a correspondent, 
dated Hyderabad, Deccan, 15th instant : — 

“ The many improvements perceptible in this great Mahomedan city of 
Hyderabad, and the adjacent suburban stations of Chadarghat and Saifabad 
surprise every one revisiting this portion of India after an absence of a few years. 
The broad thoroughfares through the city proper are specially noticeable, as com- 
pared with the former narrow filthy streets through which the explorer had to 
pick his way, even while proceeding to the palaces of H. H. the Nizam or of his 
many subordinate princes, and when it was dangerous i’or a pedestrian to seek his 
■ way alone with anything, of value in his possession. Though there is much 
remaining to be done in the matter of enlarged streets and the introduction of 
sanitary reforms, the roads now leading to the chief public offices and palaces of 
the city are worthy of its size and wealth. Saifabad is a new military cantonment 
which has come into existence within the last five years ; this station is occupied 
by the officers of the Nizam’s Reformed Troops, and is situated about five miles 
south of the city, among the hills, on the highlands overlooking the magnificent 
lake of Flussain Sagar, whose length of over six miles touches Saifabad on the 
west and the strong British cantonment of Secunderabad on the north-east. The 
Reformed Troops of His Highness, including all arms, number some seven thou- 
sand men, who are well officered by European and Eurasian gentlemen of good 
families, the chief command resting with Major Nevill, an ex-oilicer of the 
Hungarian army, and under his vigorous control the Nizam’s troops, originally 
a Falstafiian corps, have advanced to a very creditable proficiency in military 
discipline, drill, &c. Those political croakers, however, who look ujum such bodies 
of armed men maintained by Indian feudatories with an e 3 'e of distrust, as likely 
to become some day a cause of uneasiness to the ruling power, may banish such 
forebodings, for this reason, that, trained though such troops are to arras and to 
some degree of martial education, the contrast between them and t!ie Imj)eriid 
troops is painfully stinking, and one can see at a glance that the xjioral :m<l physical 
superiority of the one over the other is so great that, in the id most impossible 


eventuality of a trial of strength, odds of one to ten ivoidd not be too 
allow to the inferior part 3 ^ The liberality with winch the Nizatn’s 
ernploi’cs are paid and generally treated well deserves . commendation. 


much to 
European 
and the 


handsome provision that this Native Government makes for the widows and 


orphans of its officers is beyond all praise. 

“ There is a good (fivil Eugiueeiing College liere, and the course lai<l down for 
the students is tlie sarue as that presciibed at the Koorkee School ; tlierc is ahvays 
an average of <a dozen or fifteen students in the College, and the <|iiali(y of the 
Engineer.s turned out is fully attested by the e.xcellent quality of the new roads a?ul 
public buildings coustructed in the Nizam’s territory, '['he Medic'al Scliool is 
another institution of importance that deserves a line of notice ; the stiKlents liere 


go through a cai eful and practical course of study under competent p’ ofi.'ssionals, 
and are then sent out, as they are required, into tlie country, as liakhn''-, on varying 
salaries. These are a few out of many of the pleasing featuois of H. H. tlie 
Nizam’s Oovernrnent, and it is well to give them the jmblicitv and commendation 
they merit. On the other hand, there are many dark and im|dea.sant features, too 
prominent to escape attention, which are tlie inseparalde concomitants of a weak 
and apathetic Oriental rule that still delights in the prejudices, inarmers, luxnrions- 
ness, and despotic rey^ne that prevailed a hundred years ago, though continually 
kept in check by the efforts of one of the most enligii teued of Indian Dewans, far in 
advance of the civilization of the dominion he is apjioinled to rule.” 


Times oe India, July 16, 1879, — The Great Uyderahad Case . — The following 
is from our special correspondent, dated liyalerabad, lOth instant : — 

“For the last few weeks the inhabitants of Hyderabad (Deccan) have been 
greatly perturbed at the alleged doings or misdoings of one of their two great 
state officials. Any expression of popular feeling of this kind is now, fortunately, 
uttusual. For in spite of the motley troops of Arabs, Rohillas, Pathans, and other 
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swaggering gangs of armed and ragged horsemen who enliven- the narrow streets 
of the walled capital of the greatest Mahomedan State in India, in spite^ of capari- 
soned elephants and long files of laden camels, of mosques and minarets and 
triumphal arches, of blank zenana walla, of veiled women, of negro dependants 
and eunuchs, the Nizam’s capital is generally as quiet and staid as any other large 
centre in all India. It is true that there are tall stone walls on their four sides of 
it, with nari’ow gates in thetn closed at eleven every evening, and that all the chief 
houses within these walls are protected like fortresses. It is interesting, too, 
within a not very long day’s journey of Bombay, to see half the men you meet 
wearing as many w'eapons of sorts stuck around their burly persons as might have 
decorated the lower mast of a pirate schooner eighty years ago, and to note that 
no one apparently goes out even for a stroll without a sheathed sword in his hand. 
And thus the English visitor to Hyderabad is easily induced to believe in the hints 
thrown out in the guide books and gazetteers, that unless he enter the city walls 
protected with an order formally signed by the representative of British authority 
he is not unlikely to come out again riddled with bullets or hacked with sword- 
cuts. If, however, the English traveller only take the trouble to stay among the 
permanent European residents at Chudderghat long enough to learn something 
about the ways and manners of Hyderabad, he soon finds that he may enter the 
city gates whenever they are opened, and stay till they are closed, or beyond it, 
without let or insult. The city, to speak the unroraantic truth, in spite of its 
chivalresque appearance, its flushing sabres, its rusty matchlocks, and its dozen 
nationalities, is now almost as dull and peaceful as any uiiwalled town in British 
India. Like other places more directly under the eye of the Supreme Government, 
something of local interest is necessary to awaken Hyderabad from its state of 
normal lethargy. But, as I said at the beginning of my letter, it is thoroughly 
aroused at last. The Government of Simla may have probably heard something of 
the disturbing cause that has ruffled the political current. We, at all events, 
gathered enough from the rumours that reached us in Bombay to bring me up here 
to deliberately investigate the story from first to last. The matter in question has 
Jiitherto been successfully hushed up from the public, and as it is still sub jndice 
I will confine myself to the facts gathered from the documentary evidence put 
forward, without presuming to offer any personal opinion upon events which may 
have I’esnlts quite outside the present trial, and when I touch upon political 
matters at all it will only be to incidentally introduce an interesting and hitherto 
unwritten and ignored chapter of Hyderabad history. 

“ The parties concerned in the dispute are, we are officially told, ‘ second only 
in rank to the family of the Nizam,’ into which their forefathers had repeatedly 
married. They correspond, in fact, to those great nobles in England who take an 
hereditary lead in politics. The charge is brought against no less a personage than 
the Co-Regent, and by his own nephews. The latter declare that he has, by active 
force as well as political pressure, despoiled them in the short space of eighteen 
months of certain landed estates worth no less a sum than seven lakhs of rupees, 
or seventy thousand pounds, per annum. Their whole annual rental consisted 
two years since of the immense sum of fourteen lakhs. But dating from the time 
when their uncle, the present Co- Regent, was appointed to this office in the State, 
second only in importance to that held by Sir Salar J ung, they have been gradniilly 
stripped of one-half of it; and they never, they allege, ventured to take legal 
action against so important a political personage as their uncle until the employ- 
ment of armed levies to seize their outlying possessions seemed to show that their 
whole property was in actual danger. These are the allegations. Whether they 
will eventually be affirmed or rebutted it is not, of course, for me to say. 

“ Ilis^ E.'ccellency Ilusheed-ood-Deen, Khan Bahadur, Shuras-ool-Oomrah, 
Ameer-i-Kabeer, against whom the present action is being brought, was, it may 
be remembered, appointed Co-llegent some two years ago. The appointment 
created considerable sensation throughout India at the time, ns it was understood 
to be an unpleasant intimation to H. E, Sir Salar Jung, the Regent and Minister 
of the Nizam’s Government, that the Government of India were displeased with 
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bis action in the matter of the Rerars. Shums-ool-Oomrah, to give the present 
Co-Regent the short title by which he is generally known, had, at all events, been 
generally regarded as Sir Salar’s bitterest enemy. It may be a matter of notoriety 
rather than of proof that Sir Salar vigorously protested against the appointment, 
and even threatened to resign on account of it. But Shums-ool-Oomrah had, at 
all events, given suiBcient cause of suspicion, in his continuous efforts to supplant 
Sir Salar in his high position of Minister, to render a protest of some kind not only 
likely, but almost inevitable. In these efforts and his other intrigues he had assur- 
edly attracted not only the natural antagonism of Sir Salar Jung himself, but the 
grave displeasure of the Supreme Government. No end of rumours on this subject 
are current in the bazaars of Hj^derabad, where the system of intrigue and espionage 
is peculiarly favourable to the dissemination of rumours on every subject under 
the sun. But I will only quote what Mr. Val Prinsep, the latest English traveller 
who has written on Hyderabad, has to say on the subject. I can, however, only 
quote from memory, but the words are, I think, almost verbatim : — ‘ During the 
lifetime of the late Nizam, who disliked Sir Salar, the late Colonel Davidson was 
Resident. The Nizam wished for the support of the Resident in ousting the 
Minister. One day a lady, calling herself Mrs. Davidson, communicated with the 
Nizam through the present Shums-ool-Oomrah, and promised to employ on his behalf 
all the feminine influence she possessed. She was.asked to call personally, and, 
doing so, left with a carriage full of rupees. But, to the horror of the conspirators, 
it was discovered that this ladj'^ wfis only the wife of a local chemist, who had dressed 
up as the Resident’s wife, and so walked off with the rupees.’ Mr. Prinsep has, 
according to the local story, not told the whole truth here, but it is near enough 
for our purpose ; and he adds : ‘ This happened many years ago, but this story 
was always one of the reasons given for not employing Shums-ool-Oomrah,’ In 
the Administration Keport for 18(>9-70, written by Mr. Saunders, one of Colonel 
Davidson’s successors, we also find that the present Shums-ool-Oomrah ‘having 
been ])ronounced guilty some eight years ago of lending himself to an intrigue, 
the object of which, it wtis believed, was to procure for him the office of Minister, 
had been prohibited, under the orders of the Supreme Government, from appearing 
on any public occasion, the Nizam’s own durbar'not excepted, when the British 
representative Avas present. This sentence, of course, amounted to one of com- 
plete political extinction.’ 

‘‘On the 2(jth February 18C9 the last Nizam expired. He was suffering at 
the time from a disease that might have been cured by a slight operation. But 
his secluded life had not inspired him with either confidence or courage ; and, to 
convince him of the ease Avith AA'hich the cure might be performed, all the poor 
people in the city Avho Avere afflicted Avith the s.irae disease are said to have been 
brought before him and operated on in his presence. Still the Nizam could not 
nerve himself for the operation. Mortification set in, and he died miserably. A 
leAv days after the Nizam’s death the present Sliums-ool-Oomrah Avas restored to 
his former privileges, as an act of grace on the succession of a ncAv Nizam, but still 
he was not, adds Mr. Saunders in detailing the event, ‘ officially conncctcfl Avith 
the Government.’ At the end of 1877, however, the Government of India, for 
reasons connected Avith Sir Salar Jung and the Berars and the banishment of Mr. 
Oliphant, at wh eh I have hinted above, thought it advisable to counterbalance 
the immense influence of the Minister by appointing to the office of Co-Regent the 
one native gentleman Avho Avas thought to be directly antagonistic to him ; and 
thus Shums ool-Oomrah obtained the high position which, according to his 
nepheAA’'s, Avas immediately utilized for the purpose of depriving them of one-half 
of their large estates. This, then, is the man Avho Avould be properly described as 
defendant in the present action, but that everything is inverted in Hyderabad. 

“ I have discussed Shums-ool-Oomrah’s political career at some length. But 
this will serve to explain the neutral position taken up by Sir Salar Jung in the 
Avhole dispute. The Government of India have, as it is at all events popularly be- 
UoA'ed, forced the present Co-Regent upon him, and Sir Salar is probably, and 
hot unnaturally, unwilling to allow them to suppose that he is anxious to embrace 
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the very first opportunity of weakening the influence of their nominee. The 
Minister’s mind might well be supposed to have a bias in the matter, and thus his 
bauds are politically tied. 

“ After the uncle, who is alleged to be the aggressor, I come naturally to the 
nephews, who say they are the sufferers. The founder of the important family 
of which they are all members came originally with the Nizam-ul-Mulk, the 
founder of the Nizamate, from Delhi, in the early part of the last century, and 
was rewarded with the title of ‘ premier noble’ of Hyderabad, and with gifts or 
grants that made him by far the wealthiest nobleman in the State. These grants 
were generally bestowed in the shape of military jagheers, or landed estates, for 
which military service was performed, and the jagheers allotted to the first Shuras- 
ool-Oomrah are said to have been worth the enormous sum of fifty-four lakhs of 
rupees, or more than half a million sterling, per annum. The system in Hydera- 
bad is very similar to the feudal system introduced by William the Conqueror into 
England, to reward the nobles who had assisted him, and to guarantee the per- 
manency of his conquest. By the law and custom of Hyderabad, these military 
jagheers are hereditary, and only revert to the Crown. upon distinct withdrawal of 
title as a punishment, or upon failure of heirs. They are, however, not only here- 
ditary, but can also be given by the jagheerdar to any member of his own family, 
subject always to the same condition of military service. From the first Shums- 
ool-Oomrah, who lived to a ripe old age, something like half these jagheers descend- 
ed to his eldest son, the second Slmms-ool-Oomrah, who during the time of the 
Mutiny ‘ lent,’ we are told, ‘ all his influence to thwarting the plots of the 
seditious.’ He had three sons, with whom we are now concerned. Firstly, the 
third Shums-ool-Oomrah, one of the most celebrated and most honest statesmen 
Hyderabad has ever produced. Secondly, Sultan-ood-l)een, who died early, leaving 
two sons, the Nawab Mohthashim-ood-Dowlah Bahadur and the Nawab Busheer- 
ood-Dowlah Bahadur, the nephews and aggrieved parties in the case before us. 
rhirdlj', by another wife, or mistress, the fourth, or present, Shums-ool-Oomrah, 
the Co-iiegent, whom Colonel Hastiqgs Fraser in his work on ‘Our Faithful Ally 
the Nizam,’ for some reason or other, calls ‘ illegitimate.’ There seems to have 
been no affection lost between the third Shums-ool-Oomrah and the present one. 
The former, ‘ as the acknowledged head of the party in Hyderabad affairs' which 
may be said to present the Nizam’s own personal views and interests, formed,’ 
according to Mr. Saunders, ‘ a tower of strength to the new administration as 
soon as he consented to hold a place in it ;’ and he was consequently, on the 
death of the late Nizam, appointed Co-Regent with Sir Salar Jung. The latter, as 
I have shown, was perpetually in disgrace during his brother’s lifetime for plotting 
and intriguing. And the latter, too, bore no good-will to his nephews, whom the 
third Shums-ool-Oomrah had, as head of the family and as be was childless, taken 
into his own house and treated with all the affection of a father. During his life- 
time the second Shums-ool-Oomrah had made a division of his property, which had 
then considerably decreased in value, between his sons ; and the present Shums- 
ool-Oomi'ah had at that time come into his share of the family jagheers. To 
secure the succession of his nephews to his property, and to thwjirt the well-known 
intriguing ambition of their other uncle, his brother, the third Shums-ool-Oorarah 
adopted much the same plan, and by a deed of gift, as well as by a subsequent 
will, disposed of his Mdiole property in favour of these nephews, after provision 
had been made for the ladies of his zenana. In this will he also expressed a loyal 
desire that one of his nephews, Busheerjood-Dowlali Bahadur, might be allowed 
to succeed him as Go-Regent, and that the other nephew might be permitted to 
succeed him in the title. These requests were left to the consideration of the 
Nizam’s Government ; and Sir Salar Jung, the Nizam’s Minister, was appointed 
executor of the will. It may also be important to remember that this <vill was 
witnessed by one M.ahoraed Shacore, the head manager of all his property and 
aftiiirs. It may, however, be well to quote the body of this important document. 
After the customary praises to God and the Prophet, the will runs - 

‘ According to the texts of the ‘ Koran,’ every one will have to taste death, 
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and evei’ything is mortal, and when death comes it will come at the appointed 
hour, i.e., that hoqr will neither be prolonged nor diminished. Therefore, owing 
to the pi’ospect of eventual death, I have by a separate “ Hiba Namah” given and 
])resented to my own relations the property which I hold and possess. Although 
all possessions by way of jagheer or in return for services rendered arc gifts of the 
king (“ athayaaj sultanee”) and for the pro6t of nobles, &c., yet it has always 
been customary in this State that after the death of the possessor of such jagheers, 
&c., his gift of them to his relations is held a valid and lawful act. Therefore, in 
the full and perfect possession of health and my senses I have divided and appor- 
tioned the jagheers end appointments held by me in such manner as I have 
deemed fit and proper. I appoint Mookbthar-ool-Moolk Bahadoor, Mohthashim-ood* 
Dowlah Bahadoor, and Busheer-ood-Dowlah Bahadoor, my executors, so that after 
my death the property enumerated below may be held and enjoyed by nu’- 
relations below noted, and whatever transfer of |)roperty was required to be done, 
under “ snnnuds’’ (deeds) has been done so by me, so that reliance may be placed 
thereon. And 1 have full hope that His Highness, by way of favour on and 
cherishi»»g of ancient hoiises, may be pleased to give validity to, . and cause a 
continuance of, what 1 have done. I have, therefore, by way of a will, written 
these few lines, so that hereafter no one may have cause to dispute the arrange- 
ments made by the “ Sircar” (Government). My personal jagheers have been 
dispo.sed a.s per list in a separate j)aper hereto attached and signed by me. The 
‘‘ rnahals” for pii 3 ’ment of the soldiery utider me have been divided as per a separate 
list signed by me. Ihc greatness and representative power of the “ pagah” i.s 
m.ade over to Mohthashim-ood-Dowlah Bahadoor. Although the office of Oo-Ilegeut 
is not one regarding which any arrangement at all can now he made, yet, a.s at 
the time of conferring the office of Sudhur-ool-Moham on Busheer ood-Dowlah 
Bahadoor, as is well-known to His Highness’s Government, my sanction was not, 
according to .ancient custom, necessary. Without having regal’d to thi.s ancient 
custom, and without giving it consideration, it is my earnest desire, in view of the 
fact that he rvill be competent to hold the office, that it may be conferred on 
Busheex’-ood-Dowlah Bahadoor. (^sd.) “ ‘ SHUMS-oon-OoMUAii, 

“ ) Dated 11th Zuhij, 1288 H. “ ‘ Ameer-i-Kubeer.’ 

“ The Nizam himself has the right of withdrawing as of bestowing these 
jagheers. But in the jiresent case the Nizam was an infant, and his government 
in commission. So the Minister and the Co-llcgent, who held the reins of govern- 
ment in his stead, did what they could. 'I'lie one drew up the will and the other 
executed it, 

“ On the oth April 1877 the third Shurns-ool-Oomrah died, and the two 
nephews, Mohthaslum-ood-Dowlah and Busheer-ood-Dowlah, came into undis- 
puted pos.session of all their uncle’s estates, which were found to he worth some 
fourteen lakhs a year. The various jagheers and other pro[)erties, with one 
exception, had been fairlj' apportioned by name between the two nephews ; and 
this exception, the Jehan-numah Gardens, literally the ‘World’s Show,’ and 
indeed the great show place of Hj'^derabad, had been left to the nephews conjointly 
to be kept up by them as a family seat, and they were instructed ‘ to look after 
it as after ancestral family property.’ But they both still left the management of 
all their property wholly in the hands of Mahomed Shacore, their deceased uncle’s 
jemadar, 

“ Only one of these two nephews, Busheer-ood-Dowlah, had come prominently 
• before the public. He was, and through a strange irony of fate still is, Minister 
of Justice j and he had served as Minister in Sir Salar Jung’s absence in a way 
that, according to the Resident, Avas deserving of all praise, Mohthashirn -ood- 
Dowlah, the other nephew, had once been exiled to Golcoudah for three years. 
He had ordered a servant to be flogged. The servant died from the treatment, 
and the master was held responsible. He had, however, long been rehabilitated in 
the favour of the Court ; and as undisputed successors to the wealth and prestige 
of the third Shnms-ool-Oomrah both the nephews had now a magnificent and 
apparently easy prospect before them. 
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“ It is at this point that the interest of the existing dispute really begins. In 
the next few months we shall find that the present Slmms-ool-Oomrah has succeed- 
ed in obtaining the hereditary title ; has, for various political reasons, been appointed 
to the post of €o-Regent ; and, armed with this authority, has, as it is alleged, 
succeeded in obtaining one-half of his nephews’ large estates, and was, they say. 
only finally restrained in his further ambitious attempts by the employment of 
armed retainers to resist the armed levies he himself brought into the field.” 

July 11. — “ Shortly after the death of the third Shums-ool-Oomrah, that is, 
about the middle of 7, the Supreme Government are supposed to have had a strong 
feeling about some alleged attempt of Sir Salar Jung to reopen the Berars question. 
They suddenly deprived him of the services of his secretary, Mr. Qliphant, and, 
according to popular belief, ceased to treat him with all that friendly regard and 
consideration which previous Governments had bestowed on him for his prolonged 
political services. At all events, the times seem to have been peculiarly ripe for 
intrigue. Jlis brother, who is now known as Shums-ool-Oomrah, at once took 
.advantage of the situation. He began quietly enough liy laying claim to the proud 
title of Shums-ool-Oomrah, ‘ the Sun of Ameers, the ‘ premier nobleman’ of 
Hyderabad. To this claim his nephews reluctantly assented, upon, I hear from 
what I think good authority, the formal assurance.s of not their uncle only, but 
of the Resident at Hyderabad and of the Supreme Government, that he wanted 
nothing more than the title, and would not laj^ claim to any of the property that 
had been received by them from their uncle, his brother. 

Being once possessed of the title, he was ready to hand, .as bearing a time- 
honoured name, when the Government of India determined to take a new depar- 
ture in their treatment of Sir Salar Jung. 1 have referred at some length already 
to the rea.sons that are said to have prompted this determination, and I have now 
only to chronicle the fact that on or about the 9th October 1877 Shurns-ool- 
Oornrah was formally appointed Co- Regent <d‘ Hyderabad during the minority of 
11. H. the Nizam, together with Sir Salar Jung, against whose position as Minis- 
ter he had long and notoriously intrigued. Shums-ool-Oomrah was at last one of 
the two men who ruled the State, mid he was the nominee of a Resident and a 
Governor-General with whom his colleague was supposed to be in some kind of 
official disgrace. He had now all the power of the State in his hands, and, as 
his nephews allege, he now began to use it. 

“ He at once appealed to his nephews to give him five lakhs of rupees to free 
him from monetaiy entanglements which did not befit the recognized head of a 
great Mahotnedan house. As the head of their family, too, he begged them to’ 
hand over the ancestral palace of the Jehau-numnh Gardens. And as. his elder 
son w.as already properly jirovided from the ancestral estates with jagheers bring- 
ing in two and a half lakhs of rupees per annum, he requested them, as wealthy 
members of the family, to endow his j ounger son Avith immoveable property of a 
similar yearly value. To these requests the nephews sent a flat refusal. The 
requests were, however, renewed from time to time, until at length, Avithout the 
pretence of any legal claim, they assumed the form of positive demands. These 
Avei-e only^ changed in one respect. He noAv demanded the Jehau-numah Gardens 
for the use of his younger son instead of his own use, on the plea that his elder 
son .already possessed a handsome garden and pleasure-house. The nepheAA'^s still 
firmly refused. They Avere then threatened Avith the displeasure of the Nizam’s 
Government ; and the threat, coming from the Co-Regent, soon bore fruit. They 
were debarred from attending the Nizam’s durbars, and they were altogether 
treated in exactly the same Avay by their uncle as he had himself been treated 
for nine or ten years by order of the Government of India. Under this heavy 
pressure the N.aAvabs Molithashim-ood-DoAvlah and Busheer-ood-DoAvlah, Avhom, 
as they always act together and have rather unmanageable names, I have hitherto 
called the nephcAvs, began to think it would be desirable to purchase peace at a 
price. They offered to absolutely assign to their Uncle certain jagheers yielding 
Rs. 2,54,000 per annum, and to pay five kkhs in ready cash, on condition that he 
Avould formally agree to abstain from all further demands in the future, 
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Sliums-ool-Oomrah agreed to accept this offer, but still insisted that the Jehan- 
iiumah Gardens should be assigned in addition to his younger son. To this additional 
request the nephews again refused to accede, and matters remained at this 
dead-block until the 9th April 1878, when, thi’ough the friendly offices of Major 
Euan Smith, the Assistant Resident, it was agreed, by the agents of both 
parties, that in addition to immoveable property of the annual rental of 
Jls. 2,54,000 and five lakhs of rupees in ready cash the Jehan-nuraah Gardens 
should be given to Shum’s-ool-Oomrah as ‘an appanage of the title.’ 'riie 
jngheers were handed over, and the titles and transfer deed8 %vere sent in. The 
five lakhs were accepted. Shums-ool-Oomi*ah waited on the Ilesident to relate the 
happy termination of the affair, and Sir Richard Meade and Major Euan Smith are 
both said to have exclaimed, as well they might, Allak~il-illUlah ! 

■“ Four days were enough to dissipate their pious wishes. On the 13th April 
Shums-ool-Ooinrah, while I’ctaining all he had actually got, returned the letter 
relating to the Jehan-mimah Gardens, declaring he would never accept the latter 
except upon unconditional terras. The nephews again refused to alienate this 
estate from the family glory. So far the Co- Regent, Avith his two and a half lakhs 
of annual rental and his five lakhs of ruj)ecs in hard cash added to his resources, 
had decidedly scored. And nothing more was heard of the matter in Hyderabad 
for the next eight months. 

“ With the new year, however, a new campaign was commenced, and in a new 
direction. It will be remembered that all the juglieers, taluqs, monies, and private 
affairs of the two nephews were in the hands of one Mahomed Shacore, who had 
signed the will. On the lOth January 1879 they were startled to learn that, 
Avithout gwing one Avord of notice or accounting for the properties he held, this 
Mahomed Shacore had gone bodily over to Shuras-ool-Oomrah and taken service 
under him. They at once felt the gravity of the situation, ('n the very same 
day they applied officially to the Nizam’s Government for advice. They Avere 
advised to do nothing against their uncle. But on the CA'^ening of tlu; same day 
they learned that Mahomed Shacore Avas already raising armed levies of Ai’ahs 
and Rohillas Avith a vicAV of seizing possession of tAVo important jagheers, Husson- 
abad and Narroyenkheduh, Avhicli AA'^ere at that time in actuid charge of his son, 
Avhose fidelity they had noAv every reason to suspect. On the 11th January they 
raised a relief party of their own retainers to defend these jagheers, and sent a 
trusted servant to supersede Mahomed Shacore’s son. At the same time they Avrote 
again to the Nizam’s Government. They Avere strenuously advised to see tlieir 
uncle, the Co- Regent, personally before taking any steps. They accordingly 
halted their reliefs, and on the 12th January had an interview Avith Slmms-ool- 
Oornrah. They Avere informed by him that Mahomed Shacore had |)ei'sonally 
requested to be taken into his em[)loyinent, and that his request liad only been 
granted because their own conduct had been suspicious in despatching an envoy 
to an old family friend of influence, (^loloncl Tweedie, the Resident of GAValior. 
Shurns-ool-Oomrah assured them, hoAvev'er, so they say, that he had at the 
same time no intention of interfering with their possession of the two jagheers 
in question, and that he desired nothing more than to be treated Avith the 
respect due to the head of the family. On the same evening, nevertheless, 
a proclamation was drawn up, under the seal of Shums-ooI-Oomrah, and addressed 
to the local authorities of Hiissonabad and Narroyenkhedah, Avaruing them that 
these jagheers were henceforward to be considered in his possession, and that the 
sonolf Mahomed Shacore AvasnoAvin his employ, and Avould collect the revenue on 
his account. Without knoAving anything of the existence of this proclamation, 
the nephews still distrusted their uncle’s assurances, and for the first time they 
noAv requested the interference of Sir Richard Meade, the English Resident at 
Hyderabad. They were told that the matter could only be dealt with by the Nizam’s 
Government itself,, or be officially brought by it under the Resident’s notice. Tlie 
Nizam’s Government, however, only told them to listen to their uncle, and their 
uncle only proposed to open up fresh negotiations for the unconditional surrender 
of the Jehati'iiumah Gardens. As before, the nephews declined to accept any 
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overtures on such a basis, and on the 23rd January 1879 Sliums-ool-Oororah’s 
armed levies, under the command of Mahomed Shacore, swept down into the two 
jagheers, and his son, whoAvasin charge of them at the time, threw in his fortunes 
henceforward with the successful party. In this way, it is alleged, the Co-Kegent 
possessed himself of further landed estates worth more than four lakhs of rupees 
per annum. 

This may at least be granted : the properties had been in undisturbed 
possession of the nephews for nearly two years ; no legal claim had been 
established or even Drought forwanl against their title ; the estates have been 
seized by an armed force after they had been persuaded to halt or recall their osvn 
reliefs. The jagheers were held, the one by one nephew and the other by the other, 
though to make common cause against the enemy they determined to fight together ; 
and copies of the sunnuds by Avhich the property had come to their uncle had been 
deposited for reference in tlie archives of the Nizam’s Government. 

Before describing the futile steps taken by the nephew's for their relief, I 
may as w'ell follow the fortune.? of the villagers who have been so unceremo- 
niously brought under the rule of a new landlord — the Co- Hegent of Hyderabad. 
On the 24th February 1879 a number of villagers from the jagheers of 
Hussonabad and Narroj^enkhedah, came up to Hyderabad, to see the Resident, 
and presented the following extraordinary petition, which is wortli quoting in its 
entirely : — 

“ ‘ The humble petition of Shais Rao Deshmook, Goondabce, widow of Rajeiida 
Rao Desh, and Boopoo Rao, Zerneeiidars, and about 200 other inhabitants of 
Husunabad and Narrain Khere, humbly sliovveth — AVe the undersigned inhabit- 
ants of Ilussunabad and Narain Khere most humbly beg to represent that we and 
our family are most shamefully and unmercifully being treated by Mahomed 
damaloodecn, son of Mahomed Shookoor,Talookdar, and his se])oys the Rohillas and 
Sow'ars. Having no other protection we come to seek patronage and protection under 
your Lordship’s most a-spisons canophy. Wo are already ruined from the last two 
years’ famine, and uoav by Mahomed Jamaloodeen and his Rohilla sepoys Ave and 
our family are treated in most sliamcfui and unspeakable manner. We therefore 
humbly beg to crave that your Lordship will take such prompt measures to relieve 
and save iis and our finnily and property from ruination. At present one or two 
females are in a dying state from the harshness committed on their persons by the 
Rohillahs. Our deplorable circumstances are as follow’S : — that Mahomed Jamal- 
oodeen witli a force of about COO newdy employed Roliillas and Ratoors, 
and 100 Rohillas .and 100 sowars from Lohara, Chinebolie, and Purtabpoor, 
belonging to Ameer-o-Kabeer (Sbnms-ool-Oomrali), came to tlie Talooka and sum- 
moned all the Zummeendavs, M. Patels, &c., and showed Hakam and informed 
in shape of notice that the Rigid and Title of the d’alooka is given up by their 
Excelleneie.s the NuAvah Motliashini-ud-DoAAdali and Basheer-ood-DoAvlah Bahadurs 
to the Ameer-o-Knbeer, consequently they must be very careful Avitli tlie “ Gudee” 
and be strict Avith the “ Naka bimdees” of the talooka that no new attempt of 
any sort may occur ; upon Avhich Ave ansAvered that Avithoiit testified proof of 
proper authority it is impossible for us to be satisfied Avith such notice, conse- 
quently Avo are unable to obey his orders. Maliomcd Jumaloodeeu Avas quite 
displeased \A'i1h our reply, and commenced to force us to sign a iicAvly pre- 
pared Jnramahundeo statement Avith an increase of 2 annas per Rupee and 
pay the Revenue in the name of Ameer-o-Kabeer (Shums-ool-Oorara) ; we 
refused and said that until wo do imt .see the “ Goozasht” of Naw'abs Moh- 
t,ishim-ood-DoAvlah and Bnsheer-ood-DoAviah Bahadoors Ave cannot pay the re\’enne. 
Mahomed Jamaloodeen also ordered the lai’ge buildings of the Zummeendars to be 
unlocked and ordered his sepoys to remain in them Aviih holes dug in the walls ; the 
Rohillas and. sepoys are pulling doAvn the houses and are using the materials as fire- 
Avood, and the ready crops for harvest — sugar cane, <&:c. — being devoured by them and 
their horses, and adultery committed on females most shamefully and without notice 
of respectable and irrespectable Avomen. We therefore humbly beg to crave that your 
Lordship Avill kindly address NawabMohtashim-ood-Dowlali and Busheer-ood-Dowlah 
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Bahadoore to . remove Mahomed Jamaloodeen, son of Mahomed Shoocoor, 
Talookdaf, from his post and place a new Talookdar and to recall the force of 
Ameer-o-Kabeer (Shums-ool-Oomrah.) ’ 

“I only quote this petition for what it is worth — and T quote it verbatim ef 
literatim — as throwing some light upon tlie manner in which the jagheors were seized. 
So far as 1 can find from inquiry, it was drafted for the ]>etitioner by a Parsee who 
could have scai'cely completed his English education, and I would not attach too 
much importance to the alleged ‘ atrocities,’ which have a gurious flavour of Bul- 
garia and the Rhodope Mountains about them. At the same time, when a great 
noble take.s the law into his own hands, it is difficult to restrain large gangs of 
Arab and Rohilla mercenaries who have only been temporarily engaged. The 
petitioner’s, who came direct from the jagheers, waited round the Residency for five 
days, and were then informed that they could ‘ make their representation of their 
case to His Highness’s (xovernment, or the several Nawahs named by them. The 
Resident cannot interfere, as ho has no knowledge of tire facts.’ This may be all 
right and proper according to official instructions, hnt on the first blush it reminds 
me of a remark incantionsly made by General Fraser, a former Resident, at a 
dinner party given at the Residency : ‘ For the use he had been for the fourteen 
years he was at the Residency he need not have been sent there at all.’ ” 


Timks of India, July 19, 1879. — The following is from Hyderabad, dated 
12th instant : — 

“ While the struggle between the Co-Regent and his nephews is raging at 
its fiercest I can scarcely better show the importance of the jjersonages engaged 
than by taking the reader with me to tjje Jehan-nnmali Gardens, about whicli the 
conflict is supposed to have arisen, anil tlirougli those largo districts of tlie city that 
are at present owned by both sides of the familyi To iiispeef; this ‘ Nawah’s V’^ine- 
yard,’ as it is now jocosely styled in IIydora!>rid, t!ie visitor starts from the pleasant 
Etig’lisli suburb of Ohuddergliaut, where the Europeans in civil ami military employ 
of the Nizam’s Government form a community ulinost unique in India. The fami- 
lies of man perhaps of most, have been here for generations. They are born hero, 
live here, and die liere, just as in some secluded village among the Oinuberland 
fells ; and, just as in the dales of Cumberland, they marry ‘ in and in.’ They succeed 
to places of emolument and importance almost as a matter of course, Ihe naines 
of some of the,m, the Palmers par execllence^ have heconie historical in connection 
witli Hyderabad. Those Palmers can still show you the portrait that AVairen 
Hastings gave to his military secretary, General Palmer, their ancestoi’ who married 
the famous Begum of llellii. It lias been liere ever since, and the family around it. 
(Still tlie English descendants here keep pace with the great world outside, /fl'cy 
have their church and chapel and a inasonie lodge; their snug little elub with its 
two-aud-twenty members, its dinners that are weekly, and its billiard-table that 
dates only from the recent visit of Cooke and Roberts. They have their public 
gardens, famous for calladiums and roses, where the band plays twice a week, and 
where European residents and wealthy Nawahs meet socially together. These 
gardens, designed by Mr. Wilkinson,, chief of the local Pul>lic Works Department, 
are beautifiilly laid out, though they were only rescued from the jungle seven or 
eight years ago. There are little lakes here, and broad ileor parks, and a few wild 
beasts ; and a week or two back a staiwpede, that ended disastrously, occtirved 
among the ladies at seeing a bear who had escaped from his cage standing harm- 
lessly on his hind legs in a corner to smell the roses. Beyond the gardens and the 
new military lines for the officers of the ‘ Reformed Troops,’ the broad lake, quite 
as large as Derwentwater, but with only the Black Rock for its Skiddaw, stretche-! 
away in the distance almost as fixr as Secunderabad, and otters a pleasant surface 
for the boats belonging to the club at Chudderghaut, and the officers’ messes at 
Bolai’um and Secunderabad. 

“ Looking away from the city, the long undulating green plain is only broken 
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by tbe stunted white houses wltli tlieir odd little Grecian porticos, by the smooth 
roads, prettily picked out with neem and peepid trees, tliat cut the whole country 
up into small sfjuares like a chess-board, and l)y the prevailing feature ot the 
scenery all l•ollnd about, those strange blocks and boulders of grey granite which, 
according to the local legend, are the remnants of tlie AVaste materifd God cast 
aside heie after He had made the world. To reach the city we have to pass tlie 
Residency Gardens, Avhicli stood a day’s siege in the Mutiny. If we drive througli 
them Ave see the Residency, costly enougli, inside and out, to house a Viceroy. 
We see tlie English Rost Otlice, the Telegraph Office, the Bank of Bengal and 
other public offices, and the ruined w'^alls of that unofficial building the English 
Zenana, erected by one of the Residents Avho affected native manners, to shelter 
a Mahomedan girl Avho had been sent by a Avily mother for political purposes to 
woo him by night as lie lay on Ids verandah. (3ver the Residency Gate by A\ddch 
Ave leave, a Sphinx looks doAvn, calm, mysterious, implacable as the distant Rower 
of Avhich she is here the emltlem. A little bridge leads us across the shallow 
Moosec river, tliat washes the city walls on this side. The scene from the bridge 
is picturesipie enough. Among the Hindoo men and Ashmen bathing in the river, 
elephants, horses, and camels are crossing and recrossing to the little suttee 
mound, from Avhitrh for three hundred years Hindoo ladies thought to spring 
through flame and tire to meet tlndr masters. On this side the grey stone Avail ot 
the city rises bluffly up Avith its lotus-shaped and loopholed battlements. We 
pass, through the Delhi Gate, a tall new Norman gateway Avith scpiaro battle- 
ments, picturesque enougli, but out of keeping Avitb the Avails, and find ourselves 
in a nati\'o eapital of 300, OOO inhabitants, Avhicb the English have never entered 
as conquerors. 

“ A huge Englisli placard to the left of ‘ Simj'isonand Co.’s Ice Factory’ ndght 
partially destroy tlie illnsion but for tlie curious scene beyond, Avhicli forces us to 
recognize that aa'o are among a strange garrison to which every country, every 
district, from Zanzibar and Arabia to Afghanistan, lias contributed adventurous 
mercenaries. A recent Frencli traveller may not liavo been quite accnralc in 
declaring that every beggar and every schoolboy here goes armed to the teeth, and 
tliat every itinerant Acndor of vegetables earoies a sabre under his arm ; but a stranger 
is at once struck by tbe way in wbicb Aveapons are almost universally borne, and 
with the civility and good beliaviour of each to eadi that results tlierelrom. We 
have entered by the Dcllii Gate. To the right aa’g pass the nmrket-place, Avhere 
fisli, fruit, and vogctahlos are Amry peacefully sold ; to the left the Minister’s 
Ralace, Avhicli contains most of the Government oHices, Avith tlie Square of the lAmr 
Ministers directly behind it. As we see the fag-end of Sir Salar Jung’s corthjc 
disappearing through his gateway Ave recognize the fact tliat we have, happily, 
come on a gala day. The streets are unusually oroAvded. All good Maliomedans 
arc going in state to assist at the marriage of Burra Jung’s daughter to the son of 
the Sultan ofShaer, one of onr Aden eliiefs. Burra Jung is the recognized head of 
the Hyderahud Arabs. His family have been here ever since the fight of Nagpore. 
After the Nizam, 'what with houso-OAvning and money-lending, he is probably the 
wealthiest man in Hyderabad. 

“ We come across a long procession of men bearing golden flowers aloft a.s we 
pass Burra Jung’s palace. To this palace, indeed, processions are converging from 
every street. ’I’lie importance of each procession is noted by the nnffiber of richly 

equiiiped KnUhorsos that prance tind caracole in front. These horses must be 

taking vicarious exercise for their owners, for there is something indescribably super- 
cilious in tbe languid indifference of every chieftain. Tlieir attendant horsemen, 
Arabs, Rohillas, Afghans, 8ecdie Boys, and Avhat not, are brightly dressed to-(lay 
and fantastically armed. 'I'lie crowd cautiously opens Avay iioav and then to admit 
a jiouderous elejiliant, haniossed for the greater part Avith a gay saddle-cloth 

instead of a howdali, on Avhii h the riders sit as on the two sides of an Irish 

jaunting-car. Long tiles of laden camels are waiting for a chance of proceeding. 
VVater carriers are thrusting their Avay through tbe crowd, careless of reproof. 
Bullock drivers are shouting vainly for a dearer road. From the little tents 
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(?dnstriicted on these bullock carts the black eyes of Mahoinedan dancing-girls are 
curiously peering. The entrance of every narrow lane, is blocked by the palanquins 
of busy mefchants or languid (dficials waiting for a chance of exit. The crowd is, 
I confess, more interesting than the bazaar. The street is sufficiently broad, but 
the shops are horribly uniform and are only five years old. They are all two 
stories high, with little terraces on the top. AVe leave the High Court and the Post 
Office on the right, the Criminal Court on the left — for this, it must be remembered, 
is the Shall Rah, the main street of the city. 

“The plan of the city is simple enough. Lay a pencil at light angles across 
two parallel pencils, and you have the skeleton, and can imagine alt the minor streets 
jutting off these. The first junction is called the Four Arches, the second, 300 
Vards distant, the Four Minarets, and each form, s what would lie termed a phee 
in any French town. Passing under the great Fish Arch, from which during the 
Mohurrum an illuminated fish made in wicker work covered witli scarlet cloth is 
suspended, we reach the bazaar for Knglish goods, and from tliis we enter the grand 
circle of the Four Arches, the Chahar Karnan. There are arches, however, only 
on three sides now out of the four. Continuing onr drive we leave tlic /i/nce hy 
the Puujah Arch, which during the Mohurrum is Imiig witli huge green hands four 
feet long. Just beyond it is the Tungsal or Mint, where jewels old and new are 
always on sale. The actual minting of the Sicca rnpi'es and those curious lumps 
of eop]>er that pass current as coins is executed in some nivf-terioics recess bidiiud 
the Minister’s Palace. We now enter the Circle or Place of the Four Minarets, 
tlie Clialiar Monar. Here the two main .streets cross at riglit angles, and one be- 
gins to recognize that Hyderabad is as regularly built as Ninv York or Rangoon. 
A domed arcli of some arcliilectural pretensions rises in the centre. From the four 
sides of the dome rise four tall minarets, the lirst signs of Hyderaliail the stranger 
notes from the railway. The Imilding is two hundred years old, but, recently 
repaired by Sir 8alar dung, looks si»iek and span as any Knglisb railway station, 
without losing the wonderful purity and grace of Maliomed;in architecture, '.riie 
siiace under the dome was, I am told, once used as a college. I iloiibt it. At 
present it is merely an arcliiteetural decoration, where loafers congregate to discuss 
the politics of llydorabad. Standing under the dome we see sheer through the city, 
hut oiilv tlirough three streets, 'riie fourth is slightly curved. If we took the first road 
to the riglit we would come to the quarter owned by the nephews of Sliunis-ool- 
Oomrali and by himself, but proceeding straight on, in continnatiou of the main 
street tiirougli wliicli we came, we have flic Nizam’s Palace for more than a quarter 
of a mile to our I'ight. A gateway leads right into t he Mecca Mosijue, tlio finest 
in the citv, Avhich juts into the compound of the is iz.am’s Palace. . 'J'he mo.sqiu; 
stands on a raised platform, to whiidi the iinfaithftd are not allowed to mount with 
their shoes on. It is a broad open building under two doine.s, elegant, airy, and 
over-wliitewaslied, and said to l)e modelled on the llaram at Mecca. To the left, 
in an open court, lie the tombs of all tlie dejiartcd Nizams — low .sl.abs of polished 
stone surrounded by walls of tine stone trelli.s work, that stands out like lace. 'I’o 
return to the main street : the zenana svall, through the windows of which the 
1.500 ladies of the late Nizaru used to chaft’ the passers-by, is now almost blank 
ainl dead. Some of the latticed window.s and doors still remain, tmt the women 
are no longer allowed to peer out into the street below, and to make preeantioii 
doublv sure, now that the lord and ma.Hter of all these lieauties, white, lirown or 
tawnv, is only eleven years old, sentries pace to and fro during the evening hours. 

“ The street heconies less crowded, tlie house.s meaner in a|>[)eariince, and for 
the first time gaily dressed women are .sitting at their wimlow.s in tlie main street 
like the painted Jezebels of old. AVc stop, however, to look at the handsouio tomb 
erected to the memory of tlie Nizam’s Persian tutor who was stabbeil by a Pathaii 
three years ago, and at the acres of common tombs beyond. Heneefurth the 
journey has little interest. Two young Nawahs, however, seven or eight yeius old 
at most are good enough to enliven the monotony. They deliberately stand iiji 
in their carriagCy and with wonderful gravity turn round, lean over the hack of it, 
and defiantly grimace at us, as they pass ; and they contrive to pas.s twice. J'his 
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is nothing more than the teaching of the zenana, for the score or so of armed horse- 
men escorting these precious children are all laughing good-naturedly. A band of 
armed and half-drunken ruffians crowded into a bullock gharry annoy us more. 
They try first to race us, and then to ‘ take our wall,’ in a manner that is 
evidently meant to be insulting. We have eventually to hand them over to the 
city police, avIio hastened to our assistance, and 1 trust they had to pay a heavy 
backshish before they were allowed to proceed on their journey. I give this latter 
instance only to show how well order is preserved by the authorities, and how 
prompt the police, and indeed the population, are to protect any strangers. 

“ We are now close to the Allahabad Gate of the city, and in five minutes more 
we have entered the famous Jehan-numah Gardens. The chief house within the 
walls was built by a Frenchman at a time w’hen the French had great infiuence at 
Hyderabad, and it may perhaps be interesting to note incidentally that the last 
member of the old French colony has only just died. The gardens, however, are 
better worth seeing than the houses. The prettiest garden, laid out in the Italian 
fashion, lies in the form of a terrace on the roof of a large low building. On the 
panelling of the room below there are some curious and indifferently decent 
pictmes by an old Chinese artist. There is a labyrinth in one corner of tlie ground.s ; 
in another a deer park ; in others ponds for aquatic birds ; in front of the terrace an 
elaborate series of fountains, which, like the house itself, recalls a Versailles en petto. 
Indeed, all the space contained in the outer fortified walls reminds one of a lal)v- 
rinth. Each garden, each walled enclosure, leads into another, but only througdi 
stout doors and narrow passages carefully locked and guarded. Here, rnit in the 
open air, Avith chunarn steps that glitter like marble as they lead in stately stairs 
down IVorn the thick groves above, lies a swimming-bath sixty feet long, the very 
place for moonlight revels on a sultry evening. Hard by is'tlie entrance to the 
zenana, which used to be guarded by a troop of Amazons dressed in tunics and 
armed with muskets. This famous troop has not quite died out, but it now, 1 
hear, consists only of some half-a-dozeh Telinga girls, tricked out on state occasions 
in muslins and brocfules, but Avithout either SAVords or muskets. On tlie other side 


the bath stands a kind of hunting lodge, where the lords of the palace, the two 
nephews whose affairs I au) discussing, generally live in retirement. The carpets 
are magnificent, but there is little turnitiire. The chief ornaments are supplied by 
trophies of the chase, the skins of tigers and panthers shot by the Nawabs tliem- 
selves, and carefully presoi ved in Regent Street. In one of tlie rooms lie the skins 
of no less than five tigers, all shot by one of the Nawabs in the same morning’s 
spot. The simplicity ot the hunting lodge contrasts strangely with the motiey 
grandeur of the reception room in the big bungalow, filled as it’is with the heaviest 
Furopean furniture and decorated beloAV tlie gallery with coloured pictures, AA'hich 
apparently once served as fashion plates. This building, the chief rooui in Avhich 
is sixty feet long, Avas pnmaiily intended for the entertainment of Europeans. I 
have, however, neither time nor space to describe the house decorations nor a tithe 
ot the Avonders of the ‘ World’s Show,’ its gardens prim and bright as a mayonnaise 
salad, its deer park.s. Its alleys, its lakes, summer house,s, and niystorious posterns. 
The gardens are only ten minutes’ walk from Hyderabad, bnt could not be quieter, 
or more secluded jf they Avere ten miles away. We are i’ollowed, as w'c leave, by 
Hocks of tame and inqiiisitixm storks and herons, and two caged panthers growl at 
us from either side the gate as we pass into the outer Avorld. 

“ I was noAv, at all events, alile to understand why the third Shunisrool-Oonnah 
hail solemnly enjoined his nephews by will to preserve these Jehan-numah Gardens, 
in which the lii.xui y ot the East and tins comfort of the We.st are so oddjy blended, 
with all the pious care due to a lamlly mansion. I could also understand wfiy the 
nephews, however they might feel compelled by force of circumstances to yield 
their ancestral home to the reci>gnized hea<l of their family, insisted on handing it 
over only as an ‘ appanage to the title,’ and not as a gift to his younger son. 

“We re-enter the town, alter skirting the city Avails, now rather tumbled and 
broken, for more than half a mile, by the Victorv Gate, and find ourselves almost 
immediately in the Shums-ooIr0.omrah quarter. To the left lies the palace of the 
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present Shums-ool-Oomrah, with the high walla, broad gateways, and appearance 
of general neglect peculiar to the palaces of all the Hyderabad nobles. Passing 
under the Shums-ool-Oomrah arch, not a very imposing edifice it is true, we find 
ourselves in the regular Shums-ool-Oomrah bazaar. To the left stands the Shums- 
ool-Oomrah Musjid, and to the left beyond it the city property of* the Co-Regent. 
But to the right everything tor nearly a mile ahead belongs to the nephews. Each 
of the nephews has here two palaces, and all four are intimately connected. The 
first we pass belongs to Busheer-ood-Dowlah, but it is in exactly the same condition 
now as when its late occupant, the third Shums-ool-Oomr.ih, died, arid it is still 
as good a specimen as Tfiay be found of the ancient Hyderabad mansions. Two or 
three sentries, ai’med with the old Brown Bess, are longing about the gateway that 
leads into the first courtyard. All these palaces are built in courtyards, leading 
one into the other, and the opposite sides of each quadrangle are, by the archi- 
tectural etiquette of the place, required to be alike. This first courtyaid consists 
mainly of low open sheds, in one of which we see the two cannons presented to the 
former owner for his loyal services in tlte Mutiny. Over the gateway the 
Hyderabad drums, half-globes covered with ox-hides, testify to the importance of 
the house. They are beaten every three hours to mark the watches, but the owner- 
ship of them is now confined to some score of old families in the city. It is raining 
slightly, and the garrison — retainers, servants, parasites, and what not — are all in 
the sheds. Here a band of soldiers squatting on their lianis, polishing their 
weapons, or stitching their garments. There a group of little boys sitting round 
a teacher, and droning Persian verbs in chorus. In one corner two or three old 
gossips, women whose venerable and ugly countenances are veil enough for even 
Mahomedan etiquette. The whole scene is homelike and domestic. I'hrough 
{mother gateway, guarded by armther sentry, we enter another and suuiller court- 
yard. The sheds around are now closed in, and are occupied Ity a higher grade, 
tlie officials of tlie family. Tlioy are taking tlieir siesta, pulling at their liookas, 
philandering with long slips of accounts, or rebuking the extortionate desires of 
some unfortunate creditor. Again, through another guarded gateway we enter 
a smaller courtyard still, cliietly occupied by a large fountain, fiowers and shrubs. 
There are recei)tion rooms all round about, sluillow in depth, hut sumptuously 
furnished. A fourrli gateway leads into the fourth courtyard, about as large as an 
Islington <lrawing-room. Tliree sides of it have merely a projecting roof, after the 
manner of a verandah, but are lined with looking-glasses. The centre is tilled wl th 
trees and fiowers and the inevitable fountain. 'I'he fourth side contains two little 


rooms. One is half filled with cloek.s, moclianical instruments and meelianieal toys, 
for the late Shums-ool-Oomrah was as great a matlKunatician as the present sage 
astronomer of Benares. 'I'lie other, a little bed-chamber, some ten feet by sixteen, 
was the room in which the late occupant really lived. His acres of pahu:e, with 
its fortified walls and guarded gate, were for sho\v and his retinue, but he lived and 
died in a kind of secluded cupboard Itebind it all. 

“ The next two palaces are on the same [)lan, but smaller, and exccj)t foi' want 


of finish and artistic work the Hyderabad palaces and tlie old Homan villas must have 
been much alike in general plan. Both were primarily intended for life in the open 
air, and the garden or courtyard round which little rooms are grou|>ed is the 
prevailing feature of each. The only thing that struck me in the.se last two palaces 
was a side room decorated, or rather panelled, with the cJieap coloured prints of 
(Jatliolic martyrdom one sees at Goa, and testifying to the tolerance or indillerenee 
of the Mahomedan owners. 


“ The fourth palace, belonging to Bn.shcer-ood-Dowlali, was entirely different. 
It W'as brand-new, and the courtyard was still strewn with loose timbers and heaps 
of masomy. The whole thing formed a pucka liouse, thougli tlie three rooms led 
one into the other, like the three courtyards, while the Iburth Yuivate courtyard 
was here nothing but a little bedroom. Tlie laws of Hydei'abad architecture arc 
too strong to be broken. But though the plan was preserved everything else was 
novel. Idle rooms were nio.st luxuriously fitted with English carpets and with 
Heschamps’ lieaviest furniture from Madras. There was a red room, a lilue room, 
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and a gold room, and in each tlie carpets, furniture, ceilings and decorations had 
their key-note in tlie prevailing colour. I don’t know what Mr. Whistler would 
have said to them, but the general etfect was extremely picturesque, conveying at 
least an idea of barbaric wealth and incongruity. There was order even in the 
crowded pictures on the walls. In the first room the relatives of the house, photo- 
graphs, or enlarged photographs coloured in oils ; in the second, native acquain- 
tances ; in the third, political celebrities, local and foreign. But in all Her Majesty 
the Queen-Empress and H. R. H. the Prince of Wales found place, Avhile in the 
third room there was a curious old oil-ijaintitig of an English landscape. One could 
see at once that everything was most e.xtravagantly done, though the music-boxes, 
moving figures, toys and cheap jirncracks from Europe littering the side-tables 
jarred on a European taste. But ])robably the natives of India, when tlicy visit 
England, have in their turn sojucthing to say about the Oriental rubbish that finds 
a |)lace in our houses. 

“ The courtyard of this norv ])alace owns a connnon Avail with the Nizam’s 
pala(.‘.e, but we have to go a long round befort; we I'each tlie Place of llie Four 
Minarets. Leaving the Shums-ool-Oomrah district, we pass a battered old wall, 
which, after it is free of the sunlight at threu; o’clock in the afternoon, is rased as 
the chief bazaar for the sale of weapons. They are, however, like the old clothes 
in a Jew’s shop in Houndsditch — for use, not show. There is nothing here but 
rusty old matchlocks, blunderbusses with bellinouths wide as a bucket, Irattered 
swords, and daggers that are old enough to have committed murder any time this 
eighty years. After the picturesqueness of the street crowd tlie utter absence of 
anytliing wortli buying in the shops is the most astonisliing fealnre of Hyderaliad. 
To this city of 300,000 souls the whole of the Nizam’s dominions hastcjis tii con- 
tribute. In the morning, for miles around, the country roads are crowded with 
bullocks bearing grain in j)anniers, with carts laden with vegetables, Avith flocks of 
lean sheep and goafs, and Avith women who carry the fresh-dra wn toddy in big jars 
on their heads, and who run in stages as ra|)idly and as regnlaily relieved as the 
post. J'lie toddy, as 8ir Wilfred Lawson nught be glad to hear, has all to be 
vended outside the gates, and if it enters at all it is smuggleil. But in s]>ite of 
these converging forces the city yields nothing in return. The bazaars are beneath 
the level of the Breach (htn(lv l«oa.d. 'I'liere are literally no manufactures. 
Hyderabad, in a word, [)ro(luces nothing but hilts for sAvord.s and daggers — for tlie 
Idades come from Persia or BirmingJiam —and a < nrious wine distilled iiom ipiails 
and partridges. The station master tells me that tvvent\ -nine Avaggons, at least, 
out of every thirty that come here laden go empty away. 

“ After leaving the Arms Bazaar w(> pass the (..'loth Market, the contents ot 
which, in their foreign nature, only emphasize Avhat I have [seen saying. But there 
is a trim little ])ublit; garden on th(.> other side of the road, as prettily laid out and 
as neatly kef)t as any 8ir Jose])h Paxton could desire. In five minutes more Ave 
ar(> in tlie Place of the Four .^iinarets, or should have been if we had not prospected 
to the left and lost ourselves foi- half an hour in slums Avith m.easy levels, through 
which a pony cari iage had never been before, and will scarcely again have the good 
fortune to come out Avith unbroken springs. This, howevoi', gave me an opportunity 
of seeing Hyderabad at liome, ami of noticing that the people who li\'e in these back 
streets rlo not carry arms Avhon in dcfikabUle. 'J’hey Avere all civil and courteous, 
and as vexed as avc Avere that the streets Avere too narrow to turn a pony chaise in. 
However, Ave did come out at the Four Minarets eventually, and completed Avithout 
further misadventure the cross Ave liad plannetl to draw through this great Mahouiedau 
city. But tlie road by Avhi( h avc left, thoflgh broad and straiglit, Avas not interesting. 
Still 1 have peiha]>.s shown yon as much ol’ Hyderabad as most casual visitors see. 

“ When, hoAvever, injustice to a city half as big as Bombay, I say that there 
are twelve gates in all, and tliat Ave have only passed though four of them, I prove 
how little we have really seen, 'riie number of the population gives perhap.s as good 
an idea as can be bad ol the size and impoi’taiice of Hyderabad. There are some 
300,000 of people inside the walls, and another 100,000 in the suburbs. ‘The 
Avail,’ Ave are told in the ‘ .Administration Ikqiort’ I have had occasion to quote in 
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my previous letter, ‘ though built of stone, is weak and ruinous. The ground-plan 
enclosed by it is a tra|)ezoid, the longest or north-western side of which, extending 
along the right bank of the Moosee, is nearly three miles in length ; the south-eastern 
two miles ; the southern one mile ; the south-westtnii one and three-quarters 
, , . . onlyacertainportionofaspace within the walls is inhabited. The remain- 
ing space consists of gardens or orchards .surrounding tombs and mosques, and of 
ruined habitations. Some of the mosques are fine specimens of Asiatic architecture, 
more especially the great one called the Mecca Musjid, in the enclosure of which the 
Nizams are interred. The Nizam’s palaces, though elegantly furnislied and spacious 
inside, have little to distinguish them externally from the surrounding bazaars. The 
same remark applies to the residences of the Mini.ster.s amd most of the nobles.’ 
The city, however, has been considerably improved since tJie.se remarks were written 
in 1870, the main street, indeed, having been entirely rebuilt. But, after all, the 
visitor is struck more by the surging crowds in the bazaars than by the mean little 
two-storied houses that hem them in, or even by tlie frequent mosques and arclies. 
From the various races from whom the inhabitants spring, Hyderabad is a porfect 
Babel. Telugu, Mahratti, Oanarese, the native languages of tbe country districts, 
are of course beard, side by side w'ith tbe Persian of the courtiens, tlic Urdu of tlie 
born Hydorabadies, tbe Arabic, Swabilie and Pushtoo of tbe mercenary adventurers. 
The races arc even irmre remarkable than their languages, for, witli .sometliing like 
a score of combinations to work upon, it is almost impossible to tell the infinite 
varieties of half-castes. Physiognomy, race and language are here oddly cnml)ined 
and distorted, but tbe same toleration everywlicrc [irevails that (irompts the Nizam’s 
( lovernmcnt to offer its chief offices of .state to ]\Ioslem and Hindoo alike.” 


Timks of IsniA, July 30, 1879 . — The (Hreat Hyderabad ease . — From our 
special cor-espondent at Hyderabad, dated 14th instant; — 

“ Resuming rny narrative from the 23rd January 1879, when tbe two 
jagheers of Hussonabad and Narroyenkbedah, worth more than I’our lakhs of 
rupees anmiully, had been seized bv levies ru-ivsed by tlie Co* Regent, iSbimis- 
ool-Oomrab, 1 liave now to follow the steps taken by bis nephews to jirotest 
against this extraordinai’y proceeding. The Nizam’s (bivermnent were at 
once informed of the matter, and requested to order tbe reinov.al of Sbums 
ool-Oonirafi’s levies. A reply was verbally conveyed, or at lca.st is said to 
have been received .stating that if tbe Jehan-nurnali Gardens were handed over 
a.s required, together with certain other immoveable properties, tbe two jagheers 
would be restored. The nephews replied that as the jagheers had been illegally 
seized the proposal could only be regarded as a new attempt to coerce them into 
j'ielding to Shuras-ool-Oomrah’s deniaTi(l.s. Upon this the Government, through 
the Minister, disclaimed any further responsibility in the raes.sagc other than a 
desire to sound the Nawab’s wishe.s. 

“ On the 4th March, the Nizam’s Government were reipiested to forward a 
letter to the British Resident praying him to give the compiuinants the redress 
they had hitherto failed to obtain from the Government of the Nizam. The 
Nizam’s Government declined to forward this letter, on tlie ground that the matter 
was one to be dealt with by themselves. The request Avas renewed three times 
in succession, but met each time with no better success. 

“ On the 5th M.arch the nephews learned that Shums-ool-Oomrah’s agent, 
Mahomed Shacore, was despatching further levies of hired Arabs and Kohillas 
to seize two more of their villages, named Siimshabad and Farreedahad. 'i’hcy 
were p'^orapter this time than last. They at once garri.soned these village.s witli 
their own retainers, and succeeded in defeating an armed attack one of their 
jKiwder magazines. After this little triumph they informed the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment of what they had been compelled to do. They were informed in reply that 
if their troops were not immediately withdrawn their villages would he occupied 
by the Nizam’s police. The nephews said they bad no possible objection to the 
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despatch of police for the protection of their two villa‘xes. The Xiziim’s police 
accordingly came ; but not satisfied with encamping in the two villages mentioned 
above they likewise invested two other villages about which no dispute existed 
and no complaints had beeri raised. It was now proposed by the Nizam’s 
GovernmeMt to allow Shums*ool-Oomrah, or rather his agent, Mahomed Shacore, 
to collect the revenues of these villages, and hand them over to the police in 
charge, until such time as a settlement could be airived at. To this the nephews 
replied that the Nizam’s Government had different weights and measures for the 
Co-Regeut and themselves, and that as the Go- Regent was permitted to enjoy 
tlie possession he had usurped of Hussomibad and Narroyenkhedah, without any 
interference from the police, or disapprobation from the Government, of which he 
was a most important member, they could not consent to allow the police to keep 
back their revenues elsewhere. They also prayed that all the villages and jugheers 
miglit be put on the same footing, that is, that the two jagheers first successfully 
seized by Shuins-ooI-Oomrah’s levies should now be occupied by the police. 

“ As no reply was received during the next fortnight the nephews went further. 
They declared that unless Sliums-(Kjl-()omrah’.s levies Avere removed from Jlusson- 
abad and Narroyenkhedah by the 3rd May they would be compelled to assume 
that the Nizam’s Government were unable or unwilling to give them the relief 
they sought, and that they would themselves take such steps as they might be 
advised. This vague threat, pointing towards legal action and such an appeal to 
the British Resident as could not be ignored, was sent in on the 30th April, and 
henceforth the case enters upon a new development. 

“ This was their ultimatum. But before the ultimatum was sent in legal 
advice had been taken in Bombay, legal opinions obtained, and the services of a 
Avell-knovvu Bombay barrister had been secured to conduct the coming struggle 
in Hyderabad itself. 

“ On the 1st May, the day after the nephews had declared their intention of fight- 
ing the question a oiUranoe, the Nizam’s Government for the first time said that they 
were informed that Sluims-ool-Oomrah’s claim was based on legal grounds, aiul 
they forwarded what professed to be a copy of an entry said to have been made 
in a diary kept by order of the late Nizam, which stated that after the late Shums- 
ool-Ooinrah the present Shums-ool-Oornrah was to be the owner of the jagheers. 
This was not only the first time that a proof of claim had been produced, but the 
first time that any claim had been made. The nephews re[)lied that this did not 
touch the point at issue, viz., the illegal seizure of their jagheers atid the illegal 
attack upon their villages ; and that if the Co-Regent, Shums-ool-Oomrah, desired 
to advance any claim to these jagheers, he should do .so in a legal manner, and not 
presume upon his official position as Co-Regent to take the law into his own hands. 
When the proper time arrived, the ne[)hews were, they said, prepared to show 
that this claim was false. 

“On the 3rd Ma)' the English barrister engaged in the case applied to the 
Nizam’s Government for leave to personally present a petition on behalf of his 
clients, the nephews. His request was refused ; and, a few days alter, the com- 
plainants, who kneAv they had l>een stripped of some seven lakhs of rupees jier 
annum, — half their worldly possessions, that i.s, — and who thought they were the 
injured parties, were given to understand by the Nizam’s Government that they 
would now be regarded as the aggressors ; and they were actually informed that if 
they did not disprove within a day or two the claim advanced by the mere produc- 
tion of a coi)y of an entry in a document hitlierto unknown, and referring only to 
what had been done elsewhere, it would be assumed that they were totally unable 
to do so. To use the common saying, possession is nine points of the law. But 
here the burden of proof, which ought to lie upon the party advancing the claim, 
is suddenly shifted upon the shoulders of the dispossessed party. Here, then, an 
important property in the undisputed possession of the nephews under a recog- 
nized title derived from the late Shums-ool-Oomrah, their uncle, with the full 
knowledge and approval of the Nizam’s Government, and strengthened hy a will 
of which the Minister was one of the executors, is Suddenly and forcibly seized 
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without any claim being advanced, and then the parties ousted are unexpectedly 
required to disprove within a day or two a claim subsequently sprung upon them. 
The only way of taking legal action in Hyderabad against so important a personage 
as the CO* Regent was by such a petition as could be brought directl}' or indirectly 
under the notice of a Resident, and could be finally sent to the Governor-General 
at Simla, or to the Privy Council at home. A private court of inquiry was held 
for a fortnight, at which ivitnesses were examined and depositions taken ; and on 
the 16th May a formidable petition was sealed, signed, and delivered through the 
proper channel. A printed copy was, for fear of accidents, also sent direct to the 
English Resident. This extraordinary procedure resulted satisfactorily. The 
Minister at last directed an inquiry, but instead of re-establishing the nephews’ 
possession, and leaving the question of title to be fairly discussed, the whole case 
%vas turned top.sy-turvy ; the alleged entry in an alleged diary of an alleged grant 
WAS treated as proved, and the whole burden of disproof was thrown upon the 
nephews. The Resident, however, was to take some part, if an indirect one, in 
the inquiry. Accoi’ding to the order the ‘ daily proceedings and records will, 
after inspection by the Madhar-ool-Moham, be sent on for the perusal of the 
Resident. When the inquiry is concluded a decision will be given in concurrence 
with the opinion of the Resident.’ 

“ 'J'he English barrister was not allowed to be present at the inquiry, but the 
Resident insisted that the)' should be represented by a native agent. ‘ They 
should understand,’ wrote Sir Richard Meade to Sir Salar Jung, ‘that it is at 
present a mere inquiry, in view to obtaining the fullest information in the case 
for your own satisfaction, and to enable you to judge what course you should take 
in atiy communication you may think proper to make to me in I’eference to this 
dispute, as well as to assist you in deciding how you should act in regard to the 
Ameer-i-Kabir’s (or Shmns-ool-Oomrah’s) claim.’ The inquiry began on the 
7th June, and was protracted for a month, although there were only some six 
sittings altogether. No evidence, I hear, was taken except behind the back of 
the agent of the nephews, who were now made defendants. At first they were 
told that the diary was of so sacred a nature that it could not be produced in 
court; but after a time one or two loose slips of long paper, partially covered 
with writing, forming the portion of the diary referred to, were put in evidence. 
The production of this diary of course lends a very grave complexion to the whole 
aflfair, and I am therefore quite unable to express any opinion as to its authenti- 
city or otherwise. The diary was kept by some official about the Court as a 
loose record of what was going on. This particidar entry, dated the 2r)th Safer 
1274 — that is, twenty-two years ago — say.s that these disf)uted jagheers are ‘now 
being given’ to Shum.s-ool-( )omrah III., and after his death to Shums-ool-(foomrah 
IV. They were, however, not conveyed, as is shown by the actual suiiniid, 
until a fortnight later ; and in tlie jnean time two other jagheers of about 
the same value were given to Shums-ool-Oornrah IV'^., so as to ])ut them both 
on the same footing. However, this matter of the diary is a question for 
the lawyers when the law’s delays are over. I am describing the proceedings, 
not the chai'ge. During the inquiry a lengthy statement of claijn was, i 
believe, put in by Shums-ool-Oomrah’s agent. The agent of the nephews wa.s 
allowed to copy a page of it, but it was tlien withdrawn unread, and a new 
stateraeut substituted, to which he could nob obtain access. The inquiry came 
to an abrupt end on the 5th July, and the nei)hews were given only two 
days to announce their claim and produpe their case. They protested against 
the impossibility of being able to comply with this short notice, and after two 
or three protests the time allowed them was extended to a week. On 
Saturday, the l2th instant, they sent in a representation complaining of the 
nature of the claim made, and the iiTCgularity of admitting documentary evidence 
which it had never been attempted to prove, and finally stating their own title to 
the jagheers. Here for the present the case i-ests, but unless the Nizam’s Govern* 
meut or the English Resident are able to grant proper judicial investigation for 
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the settlement of claims, and not a mere’inquiry with a view to obtaining information 
a petition will, I believe, be sent to the Governor-General at Simla, and, if it be 
necessarj', to the Privy Council at home.” 

Bombay Review, Augustin, 1879. — A fortnight ago we referred to the faniily^, 
feud going on at Hyderabad, wherein, as is alleged, the Co-Regent aeekvS to dis- 
possess his nephews of a large amount of property. The chief circumstances of the 
case were stated at that time in certain communications that appeared in the TVmea 
of which we believe were tolerably correct so far as they carried the narration. 

The Indian Daily. News the other day gave a sketcli of the story, following very 
much the same lines, but at the close of its article flew off at a tangent in this 
way : — ■ 

“It would seem that the case will yet give the Government of India trouble ; 
but as far as the public are concerned it is of interest as showing that, in spite of 
the way in which Sir Salar Jung has been bepraised, the rule in the Nizam’s 
territories is little better than that ^ under the old Native Government ofOudh. 
What we have to note is the readiness with which both sides can And armed men 
to do their work, and the supineness of the Hyderabad Government’ in the face of a 
conflict beween the Arabs and Rohillas of the Co-Regent and those of his nephews.” 

The only portion of this passage that is much to the point is the first line. 
It is likely enough that “ the case will yet give the Government of India trouble,” 
but for reasons very difterent from those, apparently, in the mind of the writer. 
The “ trouble” is that this unfortunate imbroglio is in the first itistance and chiefly 
the fault of the Government of India itself. It should be sufficiently notorious, even 
on the other side of India, that the Co-Regent was forced, at the instance of the 
Foreign Office, into the position that has enabled him to enter on the schemes of 
.self-aggrandizement and spoliation, for Avhich, as it appears, there is no judicial 
remedy, and only an uncertain appeal to the Nizam’s E.Kecntive, of which the said 
Co-Regent is part. This looks very like a dead-lock ; and though, thanks to the 
protracted and persevering efforts of an able member of the I fom bay bar, all the 
necessary evidence has been collected, the puzzle is what to do with it. J he 
Residency is necessarily in a very delicate position — the peculiarities of which 
could perhaps be explained by a certain political officer recently “ promoted” from 
Hyderabad — and the Foreign Office must feel rather squeamish in having to deal 
with the Nawab its 'protigi, who has, wc understand, great local influence. Thus 
the “ trouble” is perplexing ^ but most so to our own political functionaries, 
F oreign Secretaries included, who prepared the way for it, and in spite of ample and 
earnest warnings against the false step that was being taken. The Foreign Office, 
or the Residency, or both, needed some one to remind them of Lord Melbourne’s 
useful inaEjm—** Gould not you let it alone ?” The “ trouble” now is as much to 
“ let it alone” as to see it through in some decent and honest fashion. One 
obvious resource would be the appointment of a strong Judicial Commission, and 
there ought to be no difficulty in making a good selection for this purpose. For 
instance, one name that occurs to us at once is that of Mr. Justice Sewell White 
(now we believe on furlough) who with some experienced native judge or political 
officer well acquainted with Persian would suffice to clear up this tangled affair— that 
is, w'ould suffice if His Excellency Lord Lytton, who ought to be free from the 
previous entanglement that has led up to the present “ trouble,” would insist on a 
new departure being taken in the right direction, so that llic Government of India 
could work itself clear. No doubt Mr. Lyall would heartily second His Lordship’s 
ettbrts to that end. 

For the rest of our Calcutta contemporary’s remarks, they display a strange 
arnachronism in finding any analogy between the lawless and turbulent state of 
affairs in Oude in its worst days and the condition of affairs in H. H. the Nizam’s 
dominions at the present time. It is true that the Co-Regent had no difficulty in 
finding armed men to carry out his coup cT Mat against his nephews’ jaghires, and 
that they were fortunate enough to make sufficient show of defence. But, as we 
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remember the narrative, the charge of “ supineness of the Hydevabatl Government'’ 
is not borne out by the facts. The State police were speedily put in possession, as 
would have been the case of a similar dispute in a Hritish province. In a subse- 
quent paragraph our Calcutta contemporary makes what reads like a strong poiiit 
* about Wassudeo Phadke having secured a band of soldiers from “ the congregation 
of Arabs and’ Rohillas in the Nizam’s territories.” Some such inference was, 
indeed, deducible from the first sensational account of Pliadke’s arrest that ap- 
peared in both the Bombay dailies. But this proves to be little more than a 
figment of the imagination ; for it is now ascertained that his efibrts to enlist 
the free lances in question entirely failed, as his former efforts did, as soon as 
Major Daniel and the other police officers w'ere fairly on his track. 

Times of India, September 19, 1879 . — Peasant Life in the North-Eastern 
DeccanP — We have heard much for the last few years about the Deccan ryot, and 
at the present moment his poverty and his grievances, his debts and his other 
misfortunes are attracting the attention of our legislators. But except to district 
officials he is little more than a name. Of the ryot hlm.self, apart from his con- 
nection with the money-lender, his frequent appearances as a distressed debtor, 
and latterly as the melancholy victim of a famine campaign, we literally know 
next to nothing. For this reason the little volume just published by Mr. Furdoonjee 
damshedjee of Aurungabad is as interesting as it certainly is opportune. lie 
has studied the ryot with all the care and enthusiasm of a naturalist who 
has discovered a new species. Every action of the ryot’s life, his hourly 
routine of work in the varying seasons of the year, his general carefulness and 
occasional outbursts of extravagance, his rare festivals, bis earnings, his law-suits, 
his family pride, his homely joys and sorrows, his wife, his children, Ids friends, 
his gods, his house, his food, his clothes, his ox, his plough, and everything tliat 
is his, are all scientifically described in Mr. Furdoonjee Jamshedjee’s Notes with a 
photograjdiic accuracy and microscopic minuteness. Mr. Furdoonjee Jamshedjee, 
who is Superintendent of the Revenue Survey and Assessment of the North- 
Western Division of the Nizam’s Dominions, has, he tells us, lived in Aurungabad 
for nine years. The district, with a population of 3(59,140 souls, is sufficiently 
limited to admit of careful study ; and as more than half the total population, 
actually bii per cent., belong to the agricultural class, and as 90 per cent, of these 
are true Kunbis, it would be difficult to find a litter field for the kind of investiga- 
tion undertaken by our author. His Kunbi, though he lives in the Deccan, is not 
exactly the Deccan ryot, for he owns the sovereignty of the Nizam, and, if our 
author’s account may be trusteil, leads, on the whole, a hap})ier life. And though 
comparisons, as Mrs. Malaprop says, are “ odorous,” we think the book has its 
chief value in the way in which it exhibits identically the same race o( people who 
dwell in our Deccan, living very different lives under a native raj. The questions 
raised, though not solved here, are of extreme importance, now ti)at serious efforts 
are being made to ameliorate the condition of the Deccan ryot. It is, however, our 
immediate object to filch enough material from the earlier portion of Mr. Furdoon- 
jee’s volume to construct a life-like image of the Indian agricjulturist — for, the 
question of land revenue being put on one side, the ryot is very much alike all over 
the Deccan, and indeed all over India, 

The percentage of agriculturists in a distinctly agricultural district like 
Aurungabad, which is a fair sample of the Deccan generally, is 52 per cent, of the 
total population. But of these 15 per cen't. are labourers, who can never look to 
anything more than their yearly hire, and whose prosperity entirely depends upon 
that of their direct paymasters. Putting these aside, we are able to divide the 
other agriculturists into four distinct clas.ses, who either hold land themselves direct, 
or hold it as sub-tenants, or, owning bullocks and implements, — very often, it is true, 


• Notes on the Agriculturists of the District of Aurangabad, H. H. the Nisarn’s Dominions, hy 
Furdoonjee Jamshedjee, Muperintendent Revenue Survey and Assessment, North-Western Division, 
“ Times of India” Office, 1879. 
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on horiowed money, — can enter into a kind of partnership with those who do. Thus 
out of the total population of a good average district we may say that 48 per cent, 
are not agriculturists at all, though their trades depend, of course, upon the 
condition of the agriculturists ; that 44 per cent, are agriculturists proper, and that 
8 per cent, are merely agricultural labourers. Leaving these labourers alone for the 
moment we will consider Mr. Furdoonjee’s four classes. The members of the -first 
class never hold more than fifty or sixty acres of land, and “ are prosperous by dint 
of other resources” than those of agriculture. They do nothii\g more as farmers 
than superintend the work of their labourers, and tlieir families never go out to 
field work. This class consists chiefly of Brahmins, and also of affluent patels and 
prosperous artizans, and as they have nothing in common with the other cultivators 
they may be forthwith dismissed as belonging to a higher station of society. The 
second class consists of well-to-do Kunbis blessed with large families, of leading 
men among the Malis, of oil-pressers and general traders; and of the patels of 
important villages. They hold from one hundred to one thousand acres, much 
of which is always garden land, and, though they do not personally work in the 
fields, they closely superintend the work done by their own families and hired 
labourers. Besides cultivating the regular crops of the district they supplement 
their incomes largely by the sale of garden and dairy produce, and by rearing stock 
and breeding horses. These first and second classes, who are all really prosperous, 
and are also possessed of either hereditary wealth or an hereditary calling, form to- 
gether about 15 per cent, of the agriculturists. The third class of Kunbis, pure 
and simple, consists of the true agriculturists, the cultivators proper, men who 
devote their entire time and labour to their fields, and whose sustenance depends 
solely upon the returns from their land. They are in tolerably easy circutnstances 
so long as the seasons are favourable. They seldom or never employ hired labour, 
but are generally assisted by all the members of their own household, and are 
sometimes joined by a partner who brings his oxen, his plough and his labour as 
his contribution to the common stock. They hold from 25 to IK) acres of land, and 
as they form about 60 })er cent, of the total cultivators they may be fairly 
taken as the representative type. The fourth class are a miscellaneous lot, Kunbis, 
Dhungurs, Malis, Mabars, Mangs, and so forth, eitlier labourers who have started on 
their own account, or men wlio have fallen from the higher estate of the third class. 
They form 2.5 per cent, of the total cultivators. They hold twenty -four acres of land 
and anything under, and almost invariably join some other occupant as co-sharer, 
and “with his assistance continue to gain enougli from the soil to find sustenance 
for themselves and their families.” But tliey live frojn hand to mouth, and 
are the first to suffer in bad seasons. We have now only to remember tlio 
labourers, whom we mcTitioned before, to have the whole agricultural community 
before us. • 

The real Kunbi, however, belongs to the third class, and as the aveivage hold- 
ing is about fifty acres, ;ind the avenige number of bullocks owned two pairs, we 
shall put our typical Kunbi into this position and give him a Avife and three children 
aged ten, twelve, and fourteen years of age, respectively. lie lives in a house 
built of posts six or eight inches square filled in by mud walls, and roofed with 
planks covered with clay, on which a little alkaline soil is sprinkled as a preventive 
against leakage and a protection against the ravages of white ants. Round the 
principal room there are three or four little rooms, from ten to fourteen feet square, 
used one as a kitchen, another as a store-room, and so on. The rooms are swept 
daily and frequently plastered with csuttle-dung. A cattle-shed is built into tlie 
house, and in this one of the family generally sleeps to watch the oxen. There is 
sometimes a courtyard in front shut in by a high wall from the street. Bundles of 
clothing, wattle bins filled with grain, stocks of fuel, dried vegetables, and the various 
household gods are scattered promiscuously about, without manner or method. 
“ When the fires are lighted, the smoke, which has little or no vent for escape, fills 
all the rooms almost to suffocation ; and, Avhat with the darkness, the smoke, the 
odour from the cattle-stalls, the chattering Avomen and the crying children, a 
stranger is very glad to escape as soon as he can after entering.” 
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We get a telling indication of the Kunbi’s simple manner of life in the following 
complete inventory of what he generally has in his house: — 
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Tawa, iron plate on which bread is baked 
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Laina^ do. stick for rolling out polis ... 
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S%ip (grain cleaner), 1 Vhalni (sieve), &c. 
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Ranjiim and Mutkas, earthen pots 
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Ghaiuty small bells to be suspended round bullocks’ necks 
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Pohoray leather bucket for drawing water, witli 
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The Kunhi rises early and retires late. Sometijnes drenched to the skin in the 
rain, and sometimes under the sun in the hottest weatlier, his life is one of continual 
toil and exi)Osure. He rises before the sun and performs his rnoming toilet at the 
nearest well on the road to work. lie has three meals a day. Breakfast, which 
he carries with him and eats at eight, is the remains of last night’s supper. At 
noon his wife or one of his children brings fresh cakes of bajri and a dish of dal or 
onions and tljc inevitable cliutney, and this is eaten under some sheltering tree. 
At eight or nine in the evening, supper, consisting of fresh bread and more dal or 
vegetables and more chutney, is taken at home, and the remains preserved for 
breakfast. In talukas where the kliarif crops are chiefly grown the cultivators live 
on bajri all the year round ; but when botli kliarif and rabi crops are raised they 
subsist on jowari from March to October. Apart from the festivals tlie only recrea- 
tion in which they indulge is to repair after supper to the “ village cAaodff, 
sala, or Maroti’s temple, where thoughts and ideas are interchanged, small gossip 
is retailed, and sometimes the merits of the diirerent Government officials are 
discussed. If .some of them are musically inclined, they bring with them their 
guitars (vtna) and drums, when a rustic concert is started, and ballads anddittie.s 
composed in honour of some notables are sung, as well as humorous songs. About 
eleven o’clock p.m. they all retire, when every light is extinguished, and, save for the 
occasional barking of the dogs, the village reposes calm and tranquil in the stillness 
of tire night.” 

The Kunbi wears a heavy turban of good stufF, and a dhoti and long coat, or 
sometimes only a cumbli of coarse material. He seldom wears ornaments. His 
wife wears a sadi and a choli — a gown and a bodice — of coarse material, and what 
silver ornaments she can aftbrd. The Kunbi women are more energetic than the men, 
and very industrious. “ They have to carry water from the river or well, grind 
corn, prepare the meals, sweep tlie house and plaster it with liquid clay or cowdung, 
clean the cooking vessels, wash the linen, and attend to their children. For a part 
of the day they are also employed on light field work.” Besides this, they generally 
manage to earn something by the sale of fuel or grass to purchase oil, salt, and a 
little opium to be administered to the children. “ Indeed,” we are told, “the Kunbi 
woman takes an honest pride in su})plying opium to her children from her personal 
earnings.” Blessed is the man, says our writer, who has a number ol female 
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relatives, for their industry is a steady source of income. “ With a heavy load on 
her head, an infant wrapped up and slung to her back, the Kunbi woman of the 
poorer classes will sturdily tramp some six or seven miles to market, sell the 
. produce of her field there, and from the proceeds buy articles for household con- 
sumption : she will then trudge back home in time to prepare the evening meal for 
the family.” Altogether the Kunbi is a simple, honest, kindly creature, knowing 
little of the ways of the world or of the value of money. Hating all innovation, he 
will fight to the very last for his watan, or hereditary holding, and he is terribly 
perturbed if his bullocks are not given the right place in the procession at the Pold 
feast, or if he is wrongfully preceded by another in offering libations to the pile of 
fuel fired at the HoU, His domestic life is. cheerful and happy. He is a good 
husband and father. But though the main portion of the Government revenue all 
over India is derived from his patient toil and industry he is certainly not energetic. 

As an important part of the Kunbi’s social life we must refer to the bitlutn 
institution, by which he pays in kind, after his crops have l)een liarvested, for the 
various services of the village artizans and menial servants of the community. Our 
ryot, with four members in his family, four bullocks - in his stalls, and fifty acres 
under cultivation, will have to remunerate the balutaydars as follows, though we 
have given the grain in 2 lb. seers instead of the equivalent sheaves in which it is 
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2. Sutar (Carpenter) 
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6. Navhi (Barber) 
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7. Curabhar (Potter), 
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8. Yeskhur. (He generally gets a 
every house, and his share 
that is given to the Mahur.) 
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10. Koli 
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12. Bhutt 
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.. 415 


This institution is so interesting, and the services of the different balutaydars 
are so well explained by Mr. Furdoonjee, that we are tempted to quote at length, 
abridging at the same time when we can : — 

“ The Mahur serves as messenger, guide, and hegari (menial labourer) ; carries 
money collected from the cultivators to the Tehsil cu'tcherry ; rubs down the horses 
of travellers staying in the village ; buries dead animals ; and is, in fact, a man of 
all work. All the woodwork of the agricultural implements is made or repaired 
by the carpenter free of all charges, the cultivator merely supplying the wood. 
The Chambar re-soles and otherwise repairs the cultivator’s shoes, annually supplies 
the cultivator with a new wdiip to drive his bullocks, and does the necessary repairs 
to the large skin buckets, the wells {mhote), free of all charges, and also finds the 
leather for the purpose. The blacksmith makes all the iron parts of the agricul- 
tural implements, and does all necessary repairs free, the cultivator merely supply- 
ing the iron and coals, and working the bellows. The Dhobi washes all the clothes 
of the cultivator and his family, and every time he does so receives a bread or two 
in return. The barber shaves free, getting a bread only’ when he shaves the head 
of the family. The potter supplies the cultivator free with earthen vessels for 
domestic use, for which he annually gets his share of haluta.. The Y&ihkur^ the 
head of the Mahurs, is on duty at the village gate, where he is always present ; it 
is for him to give orders to the other Mahurs, and see all the work done. In virtue 
of his office he receives an extra share of beduta from the portion allotted to the 
Mahurs. The duty of the Mangxs to blow a horn and beat a drum before the 
temples and Chaodi every evening, and to make hempen ropes for the cultivators. 
The Koli fetches water for travellers, and daily sweeps the Chaodi and temples in 
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the villagt*. The sliiughters slioep and goats for tlie cultivators, whenever 

occaBiou nmy require. The Hhutt (coninion priest) niarries tlie villagers, and reads . 
lire Punchan;! to then) every fortnight or so. It may here ho nientionod lliat car- 
penters, (hiainbars, hlacksuiirhs, Dliobis, barbeivs, j)()tlers, Midanis, and Bliutts do 
not nece.ssarily exist in every village, but generally reside in the chief Kmhan 
(market-towns), and woik for all the ,a<ljoining small villages. E ich of these halu- 
taydnrs has, sometimes, to look after as many as eiglit or ten villages. The car- 
penter is supposed to be the head of the halntayJars ; he is called their I’otail, and 
decides all disptites between them. Besides the halutiiydnry. emimerated above, 
there are hanldars^ and other such wahtndiirs, who receive haloti also ; but these 
are only attached to large hashay. The {mlutaydars also assist in the marriage 
ceremonies of the cultivators. When the nnirriage procession is formed, it is the 
duty of the b.arber to walk Avith the horse on which the bi'idegroom is nuumtod, 
and to hold it when occasion rc-ejuires. He also waves a horsehair cliovri (fan) 
over the bridegromn’s head, and lie i'ec<;ives a present of clothing in return for his 
services. Tin* Mangs beat di iims and Idow horns befoie the jirocession, a)ul are 
rewarded by a gift of cloth. At the time when the second procession is formed, 
the bridegroom and his mother (or if she !)*' dead some other fem.ale member of the 
lii'idegroom’s family ) have to walk from their own house to the liride’s house. The 
dhobi then sjneads white sliects on the I’o.ad over winch they walk. 'I’wo sheets 
surtice for tld.s ]iurpose, lieing spread alternately one after the other, d’he dlndii 
receives a [U'esent of ('hrth for his services. I'lie car])enter attends one of the 
jirocessions witii ix-cltnoriniij (wooden stool) made by him, winch the liride’s hinnly 
present with otlu'r things to the bridegroom ; and in the last procession, when the 
bride is brought home, the carpenter walks with ;i wooden horse. He also I’cceives 
a pi’osent of clothing. The Kundhar piesentsthe bride’s family with some eartlien 
vessels painted in white and red striiies ; he alwjiys walks in the last procession with 
a rude imitation of an elo])hant. lie also i-eceives for his services a present of 
cloth. The Koli supplies water duia’ug the feasting that takes place in connection 
with the marriage. He is also presented with some cloth. The Mahur women 
attend at tin; liridcgroom’s with a. la)n]i placed in a Inass plate, with some lattel- 
leaf, rtc. ; and although none of the things In-imgl'it ai’c taken a |)resent is imide to 
these women, d’lie Mahur works hard during the rejoicings that occur at the mar- 
riage, and in return receives a .svzdf and bodice for his wife, besides some bi'okeu 
victuals, d'he Jfhiitt, on marrying the bridegroo)n and bride, leceives a handsome 
money pi’csent, towards which the family of the bridegroom pays exactly double the 
amount paid by the bride’s family. He receives, in addition, presents of clothing, 
am] so forth. The cultivators choish a strong love for the baluta institution, 
and they are altogether averse to the payment-in-grain system being sup}>lantod by 
stated fixed money payments.” 

The chief festivals oliserved are the Iloli, Pohi, Dew.ali, Dussera, Guddi- 
Padv.a, Nag Panchnu, Akhati, and Sunkranth. The Holi is the only titue at which 
the Kunbi maj' legitimately get drunk. I>ut the Pola is the rlistinctive festival of 
the year, celebrated as it is in honour of tb.e bullocks, who |)lav the chief i^art in the 
procession. “ They are wa'^bed clean, their bonis .are painted, and in the cveidng 
the o.wncr adorns them with portions of Ids wife’s silver ornaments, d'he wife’s 
best sadi. is cast on the back of the favourite Imllock ; and, beaded with drum and 
fife pl.aying a moiTy nine, the c.attle are led in procession through the village, the 
bead ptitel leading the way. The bidlocks are fed on svvrmt bread steeped in oil, 
and Some of the balutaydars receive sweet Igead and other \ ictnals,” 

The Kunbis are included in tlie list of Shudras, the last of the four great 
classes into which the pe iple are divided according to the Hindu religion. Hie 
gods they worship are generally Kbundoba, Maroti, Gnnputi, Maliadeo, Hevi, 
Mnssoba, and Vittoba. 'riieir titular divinities are Kbundoba, Devi, and s<jiiietinies 
Mohoniraj. Every village has a temple of its own. 

The children are married at the age of nine or ten, and hero es[)eciallv the im- 
provident habits of the class are matiif ested. The marriage of the rank we are 
discussing would cost from Rs. 200 to Hs. 500, half of which would be invested in 
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silver ornaments, and half spent in feasting and alms. A birth is celebrated by an 
outlay ot from five to fifteen rupees, and a death from five rupees to sixty. These 
are among the chief causes of the Kiinbi’s indebtedness. 

Perhaj)s the most valuable chapter in the book is that which describes month 
by month the working calendar of the year, showing in detail how every rank in the 
cultivating classes, and almost every member of each family, is pmployed in the 
different fanning operations, with full amounts of the different crops from sowing 
time till harvest. For this, however, we must refer the reader to the volume itself, 
and content ourselves with a summary of results. According to the distribution of 
time here described, the ryot and his family will be engaged in field work for the 
following number of days 

Ploughing 

Harrowing with mnrfda 

Levelling with vuhkhur 

Lowing 

Weeding with bullock hoc 

Enclosing fields with thorns... 

Watching the ripening crops 

It will thus he seen that out of the 365 days in the j^ear tlie field work will occupy 
tlie cultivator and his family 231 days, leaving 134 days to be otherwise occupied. 
Some of these must be counted for holidays, illness in the family, executing rej)airs 
at the homestead, and for various other duties. Yet, allowing for all these, the 
Kunbi has a few weeks left, which can be profitably employed by himself, or 
members of the family, in labouring for hire in other than his own fields, in carting, 
or on yuiblic works when there are any going on in his neighbourhood. 

have taken the case in which the Kunbi devotes forty of his fifty acrcKS to 
jowari and ten to bujri. His income, we arc told, from the land, and lus total 
expenditure, will then in a favourable season stand much as follows: — 


Days. 

. 6:1 

Reaping 

Davs. 
. 81 

. 7 

Carting 

. 10 

. 28 

Separating heads of corn from the stalks 

. 27 

. 18 

Giving out haluta 

. 2 

. V 5 

4 

Thresliing and winnowing 

. k; 

. 80 

Total 

281 


Statement showing the estimated animal income and expenditure of a cultivator 
of the third class with a family of four : — 


INCOME. 


12,000 seers of jowar and bajri, estimated Iproduce of! 
50 acres of land at 0 maunds (-180 lbs.) per acre, and’ 

valued at 25 seers (.50 lbs.) per ruj)oe 

12,000 bundles of kurbi (jowar stalks), estimated at ;100 
bundles per acre, and valued at 8 annas per 100 
bundles 

500 bundles of siirnim (bajri stalks), estimated at 500 
bundles per acre, and valued at 4 annas per 100 
bundles 


Total out-turn in Rs. 
deductions made. 

Seed-grain to be reserved for sowing purposes, estimated 
at 5 seers of jowar per acre, and valued at 25 secj-s 
per rujHie 

Baluta payments, estimated at about 44 per cent, of 

the produce 

Grain to be stored for liomc consumption for the year, 
for five persons, Qstimated at the rate of | seef (U lb.) 

per head per diem : 

Wastage, estimated at the rate of 5 per cent, on the 

tot^ produce 

Kurbi I’eserved for two pairs of bullocks for four months, 
esttnuited at about 25 bundles per two pairs per diem, 
and valued at the rate of annas 8 per 100 bundles 

Estimated balance in hand. I 

( Kurbi and surrum 


8e«rs of grain 
anil 

of knri'i. 

Aggregate 

value. 

Total, 

Rs. 

12,000 

12,000 

5,000 

lla, a. p. 

480 0 0 

60 0 0 

12 8 0 

Us. a. p. 



552 8 0 

125 

5 0 0 


500 

20 0 0 


1,350 

54 0 0 


600 

24 0 0 


3,000 

15 0 0 

118 0 0 

9,425 

377 0 0 


14,000 

57 8 0 

434 8 0 
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EXPENDITURE, 


Seers, 


Total. 


Grand Total. 


Expenses of Cultivation. 

Two pail’s of bulloclvs, valued at ^OO, at #30 per pair, 

estimated to last six years I 

Oil-cake, &c., two pairs of bullocks during four [?] 
mouths of the hot season, estimated to cost about # 3 

per pair per mensem | 

Cost of agricultural implements, spread over the number 
of years they last, including cost of ropes iXHpiircd to bo' 

I’euewed annually I 

Government assessment at the average rate of # 1 per acre 

EXPENSES IX)R FOOD, &C., EXCLUDING GRAIN. 

Oil at 2 seers per mensem 

Salt at 2 seers per month 

Red pepper at 2 seers per month 

Spices at 4 annas pei month 

Vegetables and pot herbs 

Festivals 

Average annual expenditure for births, marriages, and 

deaths 

Extraordinary expenses, including amount of interest, 
X'C., paid to sowkar on rare occasions I 


Dress. 

2 Country blankets at # 1-4 each 

8 Dhotfivsy for four male members of the family, one to^ 
be used as waist-cloth, and the other for covering the. 

body 

4 Khadi (home-spun) jackets for cold- weather wear 

4 Common turbans 

4 Pair of shoes 

2 Sadis and two bodices for the cultivator’s wife 

Total estimated expenditure 

Estimated balance to be saved to meet bad seasons 


Rs. 


24 

24 

24 


Ra. 

a. 

l>* 

Rs. 

a. 


10 

0 

0 




12 

0 

0 




10 

0 

0 




f.o 

0 

0 







82 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 




2 

8 

0 




T) 

0 

0 




3 

0 

0 




4 

0 

0 




10 

0 

0 




26 

0 

0 




60 

0 

0 







104 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 




5 

0 

0 




4 

0 

0 




4 

0 

0 




2 

0 

0 




4 

8 

0 

22 

0 

0 




208 

8 

0 




220 

0 

0 




4«4 

8 

0 


Here tlie assessment seeitis to play a very imirnportant part compared to what 
it would play in the liritish Deccan, and the estimated balance to be extraordinarily 
large. But in sujjport of this we are told that about thirty per cent, of’ the 
agricidturists in this district are free from dcltt, which would again he a curiosity in 
the British Deccan. The whole chapter, however, on “ Tlic Agriculturists ; the 
Money-] jcnder ; and the Civil Courts” is worth perusal by any one inteiested in 
the reforms contemplated by JMr. Hope’s Bill. 

Altogether in a year when a sixteen-anna crop is produced the ryot seems to 
lead a life of primitive domestic happiness, though necessarily one of almost 
unremitting labour. The picture drawn by Mr. Furdoon.jee is excc'.cdingly pleasant 
and life-like, and we may fairly congratulate him uj^on having given us the best 
account we possess of the simple patient people who supply the hulk of the revenue 
in all parts of India, British or native, and whose loyalty to whatever ra,j happens 
to be in existence need never he doubted. The other sections on Debt and 
Revenue, Agriculture and Crops, are, wo dare say, equally good, but demand more 
serious consideration than we can give them here. 


Times op Inoia, September 23, 1879. — The “ law’s delay” is as tedious in the 
Hyderabad of to-day as it Avas in England Avhen Shakespeare Avrote. Two jnonths 
ago Ave published a series of graphic letters from the Nizam’s capital descriljing a 
trial which, in the local interest it excited and the political significances it involved, 
ranks fairly as an Indian came cHebre. We left the court, such as it Avas, ponder- 
ing over the decision, and after two months’ delay this decision has just been 
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issued. The decision is, we imagine, very far from final, but it marks a good 
lialting-place in the progress of this tedious suit, and offers a fair opportunity for 
reviewing the case so far as it has gone. Some two years ago the Government of 
India thought it necessary to intimate to Sir Salar Jung, the Kizam’s Minister, that 
they were not altogether pleased with the line of policy he was said to have adopted 
in reference to the Berars. By way of conveying this displeasure in an indirect 
form, they deprived him of the services of hi.s pnvate secretary, Mr. Oliphant, and 
they appointed as his Co-llegent the one nobleman in Hyderabad who was his 
avowed and bitter enemy. This gentleman, popularly known as Shmns-ool-Oomrah, 
to give him one out of many titles, had up to this time lived in official disgrace both 
with the local and British authorities. But now as the protege of the English Resi- 
dent, and indeed of the Government of India, he assumed a status, consideration, and 
influence scarcely inferior to those enjoyed by the Minister himself. He was not, 
however, a very wcaRliy man, for the bulk of the hereditary, wealth, in the form of 
jagheers or gi’ants of land held for military service, had descended to two of his 
nephews. At the time of his appointment as Co-Regent they were possessed 
conjointly of estates worth the large sum of fourteen lakJis per annum, de- 
viseil to them l)y tlieir uncle the late Co-Regent, in a document executed 
hy Sir Salar Jung. In a few months’ time, as we shall see, they were 
lorcihly stripped of more than half tliis income : for, without the iidorven- 
tion of the law, one estate after another Avas occupied l>y the armed levies 
of their uucle, the Co-Regent, and tliey only })ut an end to the process of spoliation 
l<v calling out their own retainers and olfering an armed resistance. They then 
appealed to the Resident, and were told to a|>]ieal to tlie Nizam's Government. 
This they did, but, as we sliaJl see, without much success. But the interest of tlic 
trial is to he found, partly in the exalted rank of tlie jiarties concerned, for the 
uncle and the nephews belong to the fiimily that ranks immediately after the 
laruily of the Nizam, and partly in the fact that the decision of a case in which his 
<ki-Regent and his hereditary enemy was concerned rested nominallv with Sir Salar 
Jung. This is the first time Sir Salar has been called upon to publicly review the 
acts of his colleague, the Co-Regent, and much curiosity was felt as to the lino of 
conduct he Avould adopt. The “ Minister’s mind,” as our correspondent ])ointed 
out at the time, “ may well be suppo.sed to have a bias in the matter, and thus his 
hands are politically tied.” At all events friends and foes alike have been in a 
state of expeetaney. 

No question, it may be well to ex])lain, has been raised as to the lands 
enjoyed by the nephews, Mohtliashim-ood-Dowlah and Busheer-ood-DoAvlah, accom- 
panying the title ot Shiinis-ool-(.)oinra)i adopted by their uncle. They wore 
formally assured, our correspondent told us, by their uncle himself, as well as by 
the Britisli Re.sideiit at Hyderabad and by the Supreme Government, that he 
wanted notlung more than the title, and Avonld not lay claim to any of the pro])erty 
received by them from their otlier uncle ; and as this question has not been 
mooted we may presume that tlicse assuiances were actually given. As 
soon, however, as Sliums-ool-Oomiali was appointed Co-Regent be seems 
to have realized the value of the position. He Avas one of the tAA’o men 
AA-ho rilled tlie State, and he was, moreover, tlie nominee of a Resident and of a 
(lovernor General Avith whom his colleague was supposed to be in some sort 
ol ollicial disgrace. He iniinedintely appealed to his nephcAVs for five lakhs 
ot rupees to tree him from pecuniary entanglements, and as the titular head of 
the taniily he requested tlicm to hand over the Jehan-uuinah Gardens. He also 
told them that as his oldi'st son Avas already in possession of jagheers Avorth two 
and a halt lakhs of rujices a year he thought they might well endow his younger 
son AAnth immoveable property of a similar yearly value. They naturally declined 
such a costly \yay of aeknoAvlodging family ties, but the requests gradually assumed 
the form ot positive- demaiuls. They Avere threatened Avith the displeasure of His 
Highness the Nizam, and were eventually debarred from attending his durbars and 
ostracized from his court. Finally they thought it Avould he Avell to purchase peace at 
a price. They offered to pay five lakhs ol rupees in ready cash, to absolutely assign to 
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their uncle certain jagheers yielding Rs. 2,54,000 per annum, and to give him the 
Jehan-numah Gardens as “ an appanage of the title.” I'hey would not give up these 

gardens — “ the 'World’s Show," and indeed the groat show place of Hyderabad 

out and out, for they had been instructed by will “ to look after it as after ances- 
tral family property.” In return Shums-ool-Oomrah agreed to refrain from any 
further demands. The five lakhs were paid over, tlie transfer deeds of the jagheers 
were handed in, and Major Euan Smith, who had conducted the negotiation.s, is said to 
have exclaimed Allah il Ultllak ! After, however, receiving the lakhs and the jagheers, 
Shums-ool-Oomrah changed his mind with regard to the other gift, and declined 
to receive the Jehan-numah Gardens except upon unconditional terms, and 
things Were again at a dead-lock. In the beginning of 1871) the nephews 
were startled to hear that one Mahomed Shacore, their steward, who had the 
management of all their property, and who had been in the employ of their late 
uncle for many years, had deserted them without warning and taken service with 
Shums-ool-Oomrah. This ominous news came on the lOth January, and on the 
evening of tliat day they heard that their late servant was raising armed levies of 
Arabs and Rohillas with a view of seizing two important jagheers, Hussonabad and 
Narroyen Khedah, for his new master. I'liey armed a relief party of their own 
retainers, but, owing to the remonstrances of the British Resident and the as- 
surances of their uncle, tliey halted these men half-way, and on the 23nl January 
Shurns-ool-Oomrah’s levies swept into the jagheers, and thus put him in possession 
of estates worth four lakhs a year, which the nepliews had enjoyed without dispute 
for nearly two years. The Nizam’s Government were informed of the seizure, and 
were requested, as they would not act in the matter, to forward a letter to the 
Resident, 'riiis they declined to do. While these futile efforts were being made, 
an attack was made upon two more village.s, but this time they wt-re forewarned, 
and arming their retainers contrived to beat off 8hums-ool-Oomrah’s levies. 

At last tlie two nephews, Aveary of attempting to get a liearing at Hyderabad, 
.secured the services of a well-known barrister from Bombay, and prepared a formal 
petition to the British Resident. The day after .sending in notice of this petition 
they Avere infoianed for the first time that Shums-ool-Oomrah laid claim to the 
jagheers in (piestion on the evidence of Avhat ])rofessed to be an entry in a diary 
kept by order of the late Nizam. They Avere informed that if they did not 
disprove Avilhin a day or two the claim adA'anced by the mere production of 
a copy of an entry in a document hitherto unknown, and relating to Avluit 
had been done elsewhere it would be assumed that they were totally unable to do 
so. In this Avay the tables were unexpectedly turned, and the men Avho kneAv 
they had been stripped of half their Avorldly good.s, and imagined they AA'cre the 
injured parties, found they Avere to l)e regarded as the ag’gressors, anil treated in tlie 
inevitable action as defendants, not as plaintifl’s. By this time a very general 
interest Avas aroused in the case, and at the end of May the Resident directed that 
an inquiry should be made. “They .should understand,” Avrote Sir Richard Meade 
to Sir Salar Jung, “ that it is at present a mere inquiry, in vicAV to obtaining the 
fullest information in the case for your OAvn satisfaction, and to enable you to judge 
what cour.se you should take in any communication you may think proper to make 
to me in reference to this dispute, as Avell as to assist you in deciding Iioav you 
should act in regard to the Ameer-i-Kubeer’s (or Shiims-ool-Oomrah’s) claims.” 
The inquiry commenced on the 7th June, and, though thm'o Avere only some six 
sittings altogether, it Avas protracted for a month. The English barrister Avas not 
alloAA'ed to be present, and no evidence, our correspondent told us at the time, Avas 
alloAved to bo taken except when the native’ agent who represented the nepliOAvs was 
ab.sent. At first the diary Avas alleged to be of so sacred a character as to render 
its production in court impossible. Eventually it Avas produced, in the shape of one 
or tAvo loose slips of long paper jiartially covered Avith writing. The diary, accord- 
ing even to the decision arrived at by the Court, Avas kept by Avriters who daily 
entered therein any “ verbal communications” received from inside or outside the 
palace, and “ tliere was never any signature or seal affixed.” This particular entry 
was dated tAveuty-two years back and said that these disputed jagheers are “ now 
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being given” to Shums-ool-Oomrali III., and after his death to the present Shumsr 
ool-Oomrah. It was a mere record of something that was said to have occurred, 
and as a matter of fact these jagheers were not conveyed to the late Shums^ool- 
Oomrah until fourteen days later, when the present Shums-ool-Oomrah received two 
other jagheers of equal value, so as to put the brothers on the same footing. Even 
from the decision we learn that the Government was not aware of the existence of 
this entry until it was suddenly produced by Shums-ool-Oomrah. 

On the 5th July the inquiry ended abruptly, and the nephews Avere given only 
two days to announce their claim and produce their case. The time was ultimately 
extended for a day or two, but was not long enough to admit of the elaborate case 
prepared by the English hamster being received, and now, after an interval of two 
months, the decision hfis been pronounced, and may be given in its concluding 
words — “ On the faith of the said diary, and on account of there not existing any 
order contrary to it, and with the advice of the Resident^ it is decided that the rights 
of Nawab Shums-ool-Oomrah, &c., &c., to the taluks of Nusseerabad and Narroyen 
Khedah are proA^ed.” This decision is signed by Sir Salar Jung. Although it is easy 
to understand the disinclination of Sir Salar to sign any, decision that might even hint 
at any suspicion that any follower of his colleague could haA'e tampered Avith the diaryj 
w'e think he might fairly have pleaded the old enmity between them as a reason 
for refusing to sign any decision whatever. Of course the case is noAV only removed 
to the jurisdiction of the Governor General, aAvay from the stormy currents of 
local politics and the curious under-currents of local intrigue, and no great harm 
has been done. But considering the manner in which the Co-Regent took the law 
into his OAvn hands at first by seizing the jagheers in question, considering the ex- 
traordinary nature of the entry tliat Avas sudderdy sprung upon the nephews, the 
way in Avhich they Avere converted into defendants, and the fact that they 
have still seven lakhs’ worth of property per annum, Avhich may not impro- 
bably be quite as mercilessly treated, we think ISir Salar Avould have best 
consulted his own interests and the character of justice in Hyderabad if he 
had either declined to sign the decision altogether, or had insisted upon the 
scope of the inquiry being extended far beyond tlie limits of the authenticity or 
otherAvise of this particular entry in this particular sheet of the diary. When the 
party most interested in the authenticity of this entry ha])peried to occu])y the 
elevated position of Oo-llegent to the most important Mahomedan State in India, 
the “mere” inquiry, involving, as it obviously might, the good faith of Shums-ool- 
Oomrah, became a political fact {)f the gieatest delicacy and importance. After the 
Avay in Avhioh Sir Salar Jung was treated with regard to his colleague it might 
perliaps not have been seemly in him to have embraced the first opportunity of 
expressing his opinions about Shums-ool-Oomrah’s public and private actions. 
But had the Minister abstained from expressing his opinions altogether the 
Government of India could scarcely ha\'^e blamed the motiA'es that led to silence. 
The course adopted Avas not satisfactory. We look forward to the appeal to Simla 
to remove the fogs and mists that at present obscure the case from first to last. 

Friend of India, September 26, 1879. — The Great Hyderabad Case . — The 
Bombay papers of recent months have contained narratives of an extraordinary 
cas*: of tyrannous extortion in the Native State of Hyderabad, and a correspondent 
of our own has also supplied information concerning it. The case has been called 
“ The great Hyderabad case,” and being an illustration of the infamous acts that 
are still possible even in the best-governed Nati\'e States when the interference 
of the Supreme Government is mistfirected the case deserves to be laid fully 
before the public. As the narrative we are about to give may appear almost 
incredible, Ave may state that we have never seen any contradiction of the facts 
affirmed by our Bombay contemporaries and our own correspondent, nor have we 
any reason to doubt the perfect reliability of our informants. Still, if our restate- 
ment of the alleged facts should lead to any disclosures showing that the story has 
been in any way exaggerated, or the facts misrepresented, the result wdll give us 
great satisfaction. . . 
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We may state at once that the person charged with tmscrupulous oppression 
and extortion is no other than the Co-Regent of the State of Hyderabad, and that 
his victims are his own nephews. It should also be understood at the outset that 
this man is believed to have been ’appointed to his present high office, where ho 
has the power to perform his high-handed acts, at the express and urgent desire — 
■which really means at the command — of the Supreme Goveniment. It is further 
believed that this man was chosen for this post not on account of any supposed 
worthiness on his part, but because the Grovernment of India desired to have a 
creature of its own in the position of Co-Regent, in order to limit the power and 
fetter the action of the great Minister, Sir Salar Jung, who was too high-minded 
and powerful for its liking. The consequence is said to be that, since the appoint- 
ment of the present Co-Regent, Sir Salar Jung’s authority and inlluence have 
become weaker and weaker, as it became more and more manifest that his 
coudjutor possessed the entire confidence of the Paramount Power. This will 
explain how it is that acts such as we shall now describe are possible in the State 
which, under Sir Salar Jung, had made such distinguished progress in good govern- 
ment and all manner of improvements. 

The present Co-Regent, known as Shuras-ool-Oomrah TV. and Ameer-i-Kabeer 
{i.e., first noble of the State), is the youngest brother of his predecessor, Shuras- 
ool-Oomrah III. Shunis-ool-Oomrah IL, his father, had three sons. The eldest 
succeeded him as Shums-ool-Oomrah III., and died childless. The second died 
leaving two sons : the third is now Shums-ool-Oomrah IV., and is charged with 
despoiling his two nephews of their rightful inheritance. Shums-ool-Oomrah II. 
had fairly divided his property among his three sons. Shuras-ool-Oomrah III., 
being childless, divided his property between his two nephews. This he did 
during his lifetime, but having some suspicion (so the story is told) of the character 
of his brotlier, and wishing to protect his nephews after his death, he also made 
a will, dividing his estates and jaghirs between them, and bequeathing to them 
jointly a certain pleasure -garden, called Jehemoomah, which is greatly prized by tlio 
family. The will w'as duly signed, and witnessed by the Prime Minister, Sir Salar 
Jung. The title of Aineer-i-Kabeer is in the Nizam’s gilt, and could not be willed 
away, but the wdll expressed the testator’s hope that this title, as well as the 
co-regency, which he held, might be conferred on Busheer-ood-l)owla, one of his 
nephews, who had already rendered worthy service to the State. 

But, as we have seen, this arrangement did not suit the views of the Supreme 
Government, and after tlie death of Shums-ool-Oomrah III. the co-regency, 
together witli the coveted title Ameer-i-Kabcer, was bestoAved on his brotlier, the 
“ wicked uncle” of tins story, who is now Shums-ool-Oomrah IV., and wields the 
irresistible power which the confidence and support of the Supreme Government 
cannot but confer on a man who holds the position of Co-Regent. So far the only 
charge brought against any one is a charge against the Government of India of 
having committed a very grave blunder out of an unworthy desire to curtail the 
great and beneficent influence of Sir Salar Jung. But now comes the tale of 
tyranny and wrong. It is alleged that before his accession to power the Co-Regent 
had been a scapegrace and spendthrift ; and he mnv felt himself in want of funds 
to uphold the dignity of his new position. He accordingly demanded from his 
nephew's a sum of five lakhs of rupees, to enable him to uphold the credit of the 
family ; and he at the same time • expressed a hope that they w'ould see it to be 
their duty to make over to him the pleasure-garden, Jehanoomah, which he chose 
to regard as an appanage of the head of the family. He further requested them, 
as they were wealthy and he was poor, to endow one of his sons, for whom he was 
unable to make a suitable provision, with property amounting to the annual value 
of about two and a half lakhs of rupees. It is not very surprising that the nephews 
demurred, and at first declined to accede to these modest requests. The requests, 
however, gradually assumed a more peremptory character, the only modification, 
introduced being that the pleasure-garden should be given to his son instead of 
himself. His exorbitant demands being still unheeded, he proceeded to inake his 
nephews feel his power. The first thing he did was to exclude them from the 
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Nizam’s durbars, and in various other ways ho put such strong pressure upon them 
that they were at last obliged to try if they could come to terms with him. They 
accordingly offered to pay him the five latts of rupees down, and to make over to 
him jaghirs to the annual value of two and a half lakhs of rupees. This they did 
on condition that he would make no further demands, but let them alone for the 
future. The wily uncle accepted their offer but forgot to adhere to the condition. 

He still insisted on obtaining possession of the pleasure-garden, which he 
alleged had always been regarded as an appanage of the title and position which he 
held. The nephews for some time resisted this demand, but at last, through the 
great influence that was brought to bear upon them, they were made to consent to 
their uncle’s holding possession of the garden not as his personal property, but as 
an appanage of the title. The other property was legally made over to him, and 
the business appeared to be settled. Soon, however, he renewed his demand that 
the garden should be made over to him as his persojial property. This was refused, 
and here the matter rested for a time. 

Another actor now comes upon the stage. This is a man named Mahomed 
Shookoor, wdio had been the agent in charge of the .estates of the late Shums-ool- 
Oomrah III., and "who after liis death continued to manage tlie property for the 
nejfliews. In January last the nephews learned with astonishment and alarm that 
their agent had suddenly transferred his services to their uncle, without giving 
them warning or renderirig them any account of his stew'ardship. They now believed 
that it was their uncle’s deliberate intention to ruin them completely, and they 
aj^plied to their Government for advice. Considering the position which their uncle 
held as Co-Regent, it is not very surprising that they gained hut little by this step. 
Had Sir Salar Jung’s power not lieen undeDninod in the way we have indicated 
they would have been sure of redress. As it was, they were instructed to conduct 
tliemselvcs like dutiful young men, and not to quarrel with their uncle, who must 
necessarily know u’hat was best for them, and for the honour and well-hcing of tlie 
family to which they had the honour to belong. Tlie plot now thickens. Not long 
after the comfortable advice and exhortation wliich they received from their 
Government, intelligence was brought to thorn that their late agent, now their 
uncle’s tool, Mahomed Shookoor, was raising forces witli the intention of dispos- 
sessing them of two jaghirs which they held, and which were umler the charge of 
Mahomed Shookoor’s son. AVlietlier this man was at this time faithful tn liis charge, 
or a traitor like liis father, w^c are not informed. Cn receipt of this news the 
nephews proceeded to equip a force of theiy own for the protection of their property. 
But while doing so they Avere carefid to inform their Government of the nature of 
the step which necessity compclh.'d them to take. • 'J’lie Government suggested that 
an interview should take jilace between the uncle and nephews, in order, if possible, 
to come to an understanding and prevent this nnseemly contest. The suggestion 
was followed, and at the interview Avhich accordingly took place the Co-Regent, 
while holding forth grandiloquently on the subject of his higji position as head of 
the family and iirst noble of the State, disclaimed any intention of possessing himself 
of his nepliews’ jaghirs. Yet, no sooner was the interview over than, as is alleged, 
this unscrupulous tyrant issued a proclamation, to all who held authority within these 
two jaghirs of his nephews, declaring himself the rightful owner and lawfrd ruler of 
the territories, and claiming from them obedience and tribute. Before they were 
aware that this proclamation had lieeu issued, the nephews, still suspecting their 
uncle’s intentions, applied to the British Resident, as representative of the Para- 
mount Power, to interfere in their behalf. We shall not stay to comment at 
present on the position and duties of a British Resident at a Native Court, nor to 
advert further than we have done to the fact tliat the acts wo have described are 
very clearly traceable to the unwise interference of the British Government. To 
proceed Avith the narrative. The Resident declined to interfere, and advised the 
nephews to apply for redress to their own Government. Their Government repeat- 
ed its fonper j)aternal advice, counselling them to submit to their uncle. Their 
uncle would now listen to no terms, and insisted on unconditional possession. 
While those negotiations — if negotiations they may be called — were going on, 
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Mahomed Shookoov, at the head of armed Rohilla and Arab levies, was taking 
possession (witli the connivance of his son) of the nephews’ jagliirs, and it is allegecl 
that these wild troops overran the territories in question, committing the greatest 
atrocities. We need hardly say that our information as to the alleged licentious acts of 
those levies is very imperfect, and that Ave must here be understood as simply telling 
the tale as it has been told to us. The fact, at any rate, is that the people of those 
parts sent a deputation to the British Resident, complaining of the wrongs they 
had suftered, and imploring him to exert his influence for their protection. Tim 
Resident referred his petitioners to the Nizam’s Government and to the nephew.s, their 
rightful masters. Whether they applied to the Government, or, if they did, what 
answer was vouchsafed to them, we arc not informed. But the dispossessed nephews 
once again made their appeal to the Resident, presenting to him a long petition 
setting forth their cruel Avrougs. What folloAved the presentation of this petition — 
Avhat steps, if any, Avere taken by the Resident — does not appear ; but it is probable 
that lie must have done something, for some time afterAvards Sir Salar Jung’s 
nephew, Nawab Mookararn-ood-DoAvla, Avas apjiointed to investigate tlie rival claims 
of uncle and nephcAvs. The uncle noAv bases liis claim to the possession of the two 
jaghirs, which he forcibly took from bis nepbcAVs, upon an order Avhicli be alleges was 
made by the late Nizam. The translation of this order Avhich has been furnished to 
ns is as follows : — “ 25th Suffer, 1274 Hajira. On the representation of me, Khadur- 
ool-Moolk, regarding the honour acipiired by ]>resentation of Mnsnabad and Narra- 
yen-kheda, i^' Avas ordered by A'erbal message, by Mamina Fcaroo, that the talooqs 
in question ;,re being presented to his elder brother Oomduth-ool-Moolk ; after him 
you are owi er. This order was delivered by Mahomed Rajah, Wajirah of Cliobdars, 
Avlio Avas ut der the orders of Athemad NaAvaz Khan Mirdah.” ThcnephcAA’’S contend 
that the claim is altogether false and fabricated, and that the order, Avhich has been 
[iroduct'd under such siis]»icious circumstances, is manifestly Avorthless. Here for 
tlie present the narrative of “ the great Hyderabad case” stops sliort. We expect to 
he furnished in due course with a history of the sequel. 


Bombay Rkvieaa^, Septemher 27, 1879. — 8ince we gaAm our outline sketch last 
week of “ the great Hyderabad case” and the principal characters ironcerned, tlie 
affair has boon Avritten upon at length by one of our daily contemporaries, to whom 
the other has rejilied with haphazard assertions in characteristically positive terms, 
.showing sulliciontly Avhence came the bias that prompts them. The story AA'hich 
led up to “ the case” has also been told in a (Calcutta jiaper, so that Ave need not 
just now go back on any of the details. Besides, to occupy the public mind with 
these surface matters only does the ill service of withdraAviug attention from those 
unseen but all-poAverful sinister influences, fostered or permitted by the Simla 
Foreign Office, Avhich liaA’e rendered possible the growth and carrying through of 
such a series of monstrous spoliations as tho.se recently exposed at Hyderabad. 
The writer in the Gazette attempts to minify the signilieanee of the lawless trans- 
actions in question ; but avc submit it is either testing popular credulity or drawing 
on imagination to assert that “ some half-dozen similar quarrels may lie discovered 
annually in Hyderabad Avhen necessary.” If by that is merely meant attempts at 
“ similar” overreacliiug and self-aggrandizement the assertion may pass ; but if, as 
is implied, half-a-dozen instances of the unwarranted absorption or i’orcible seizure 
of property and revenues Avorth many lakhs per annum may take place at Hydera- 
bad in any year, then the assertion is simply an outrageous one, without rhyme or 
reason to support it. Strange transactions, of this kind have taken place at Hydera- 
bad as in other Indian cities in the evil times of yesterday, lint Ave believe it Avould 
take a good deal of search to lind an instance of forcible appropriation of property 
of such magnitude and with such shameless audacity as in this recent Hyderabad 
“ case.” And the .scandal of tlie thing is t hat tliis has been done under the 
a^gis of the British Government — as the (Jase/te’s too free phrase runs, “under 
the advice of the Resident.” The Avriter can scarcely understand Avhat this 
phrase implies, ain’ more than he seems to know Avhat is meant by “ strictly 
confidential conversations” “ bctvA'ccn the Resident and the Minister.” It 
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is impossible to say, though not difficult to guess, what oppression is per- 
petrated and political rights are overridden by this device of “ confidential 
conversations,” which one party can act upon and may report or not as he 
pleases, while the other niay be forbidden, under the direst threats, to men- 
tion them even t«) his own sovereign. As to the circumstances under which the 
present Shurns-ul-TJmrah succeeded — not by any means “ in due course” — to 
“ the high post occupied by liis predecessor,” we would advise the rather too 
confident young politician of the Gazette to make fresli and imj)artial inquiry, or 
exercise more judicious reserve. Perhaps it might be well for him to ascertain 
what was the nature of the obstacles that delayed the succession ” in due course.” 
Diplomacy by secret and “ coiltidential” intimidation cannot always succeed even 
at Hyderabad. The “ thought- worn face of that Secretary to whom the Rajahs 
belong” — we quote Ali Raba — may become clouded with displeasure following on 
some suddeti discovery tliat he has been kept in the dark or hoodwinked. The 
tangle and obscuration left by hi.s [iredcccssor may delay enlightenment ; but he 
will not be always so busy as now. 


Romhav Ricvikw, October 11, 1871 ). — Affairs at the Nizam's Capital . — The 
following is from Secunderabad, dated Gth instant : — 

“ The decision which was lately pronounced in the great Hyderabad case has 
revived a feeling the existence of which cannot but bo deprecated by those having 
the inteiests of both the British (lovernment and the Native States at heart. Apart 
ii'om the merits of the case, I cannot but think it unfortunate that the Nabob Shums- 
ool-Oornrah should have gained tlie day, as it but deepens an iJnpre^sion in the 
minds of the ]»eopIe — whether justly or unjustly formed I cannot sit;' — that his 
intluencc with tlie British Res'ident is of so |)owerful a nature lliat no great exertion 
is required on his part to gain an object on which he has set his heart. The 
peculiar circumstances under which the appointment of this nobhmian as ‘Jo-Regent 
was carried out, and the subsequent history of Hyderabad, tend to give colour to 
this impression, which has received strange confirmation from tlie announcement 
made of the significant fact that Sir Salar Jung delivered judgment in the case 
“ with the advice and sanction of the Resident.” I do not think I take an exagger- 
ated view of the aspect of affairs when 1 state that never was the machinery of 
(iovernment so weak, nor the men in whose hands the ruling power is placed so 
demoralized, as is the case at present in Hyderabad. A short time ago there was 
an agitation in some of the leading Indian journals as to the lawlessness and turliu- 
lonce of the Arab.s, Ihdiillas and other mercenaries in the employ of the nobles 
of Hyderabad. Some of Sir Salar Jung’s friends very zealously, but in my 
ojiinion very injudiciously, took up his cause and tried to show that 
there was no truth in the rumours wliich had given rise to the agitation. 


It a|)pears to me to be as futile as it is unnecessary to deny that those armed 
merc enaries are natuially lawless and unprincipled, and that the only thing that 
has kept them down is the existence of a strong Government in Hyderabad; 
That of late their conduct has been such as to bring them prominently before the 
public i.s also unquestionalile, and it might be explained very simply. Under the 
best of circumstances Sir Salar Jung was unable to fully control the turbulent and 
unprincipled nobles ; but now, when it is made a matter of notoriety, eagerly 
asserted by certain Anglo-Indian journals, that the Minister him-self is under 
disgrace with the British Government, the discontented and disaffected Sirdars 


take advantage of this fact, and court theJ'avour of the Co-Regent, tvho, as is well 
known^ to those who w'atch Hyderabad politics, frequently takes very divergent 
views from those held by his colleagues. The result is we have a Government here 
disturbed by dissensions. The work of reform, w'hich was being steadily though 
slowly pursued, is now' under danger of being brought to a standstill ; and certainly 
many abuses wdneh under other circuni.stances would not have been found to prevail 
are now running their onward course unchecked. Under any circum.stance.s this 
difference of opinion betw'een the two noblemen wrould have been a serious matter ; 
but w'hen we find that though the executive government is in the hands of Sir 
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Salar Jung his colleague has the full support of the Resident, and can interfere in 
whatever matter he likes, the future administration of Hyderabad cannot but 
present a gloomy aspect.” 

Bombay Review, Decemher 13, 1879.— About forty or ilfty Arabs arc? said to 
have been detained at Poona by the local police on a representation received from 
the Hyderabad Resident, prompted, we understand, by H. H. the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment, which, receiving information about their influx into the Mogulai, have adopted 
stringent measures to interdict their route southwards. These Arabs are said to 
have arrived in Poona en route for the Nizam’s territories, but nothing is stated as 
to whence they had come. They must, we sup[)ose, have 2)assed through Bombay. 
What says Sir Frank Souter ? 

Djsccan Times, Decemher 13, 1879. — After wliat we have already written 
concerning the present state of aft'airs in Hyderabad, in exposure of the untrnth- 
I'ulness of the statements put forward by tlie Secunderabad corrosi>ondent of the 
Bomhatf Jiemew, we cannot pass by unnoticed his last communuiiie to tliat journal, 
which will be found below. In tone it is not a whit behind the others, and short 
though it be it is characterized by the same w’ant of veracity. On a mere 
rumour, which, so far as our present knowledge extends, has no solid foundation, the 
WTiter asperses both Sir Richard Meade and the Go-Regent again. He hears “Lord 
Lytton has given a decision favourable to the nephews in the great Hyderabad 
case,” and from this lie argues, first, that the Government of India is now 
evidently in a fair way of correctly estimating the true character of the Go-Regent,” 
and second, that Sir Richard Meade has beeti “roused from the apathy with Avhich 
he 
sue 
but, 

to have a leg to stand upon. But it is sullicient iii the hands of the writer to knock 
over the Go-Regent, as well as Sir Richard Meade, and tlie beauty of it is he wishes 
to make believe that he “ in a quiet unpretending way” brought all this about, 
being the result of the exjiosure of the monstrous iniipiities 2)erpet, rated by the 
Co-llcgent, with the knowdedge and consent of the British Resident, as set forth iu 
the columns of the Bombay lievieto. The astounding im{)udence of the whole of the 
letters is its ow'ii refutation. There is a tinge of venom in almost every line of them 
that plainly shows the animus of the wa iter and reveals Ids object. We have flatly 
contradicted nearly all his statements and challenged him to bring forward hisjnoofs, 
iti unmistakable language, and yet in his owm justification and in substantiation 
of the trutli of his statements he merely says — “ For not only lias the Resident been 
told by the Co-Regent that the serious matters alluded to in my letter of the 15th ult. 
are based on no foundation, but even our little local Times has t)een specially 
engaged to contradict some and tone down other statemewts made by me.” Neither 
the one nor the other a.ssertion, even if true, w'ould go any w^ay towards ])roving the 
truthfulness of his statements, and it is an insult to common sense to put them 
forward with that view. We cannot tell for certain whether or no the Resident 
was told liy the Go-Regent that the statements in the letter alluded to were base 
fabrications, and it matters little w'hether he did or not ; but we can tell for certain 
that we have not been “s})ecially engaged” by anybody, and that we are free to tell 
what w’c consider and know to be the tnith on these or any other matters. We 
are liable to be led into error — as who is not? — but w’e never write aught that we 
know or have reason to suspect is not true. As fpr the action said to be taken by 
the Government of India in the dis])ute lietween the Co-Regent and his nephews, 
all wo know for certain is tliat the uncle is in jiossession of the two taluqs which 
formed the bone of contention, and is likely to keep them, so far as is at present 
apparent. The Resident starts for Berar this rmuning, Ic.aving the complicated 
tangle of affairs in Hyderabad to take care of itself, and will be absent until the 
middle of January next, and there is no doubt all will go smoothly during his absence. 
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has hitherto viewed tlie complicated tangle of canairs in Hyderabad. Some 
li rumour was, we believe, started in the city, in the interiists of the “ nepliews,” 
, like the thousand and one rumours constantly floating about, it docs not seem 
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Deccan TiMESy t/tjnMflrr?/ 3, 1880.— The Secunderabad correspondent of the 
Bombay Review^ in his last letter, which we extracted in our issue of the 24th 
ultimo, attempts to make good the statements contained in his previous ones, which, 
it may be remembered, we flatly contradicted, and accused him of a gross and 
wilful pervei'sion of facts. He cites certain cases, picked out, he says, at random 
from many others, to prove that the Oo*Kegcnt systematically interferes with the 
action of the Court. We will merely state the real fads, Avhich we have been at 
some trouble in finding out, and leave our readers to form their own conclusions, 
and judge for themselves liow much credence can be given to the writer. In the 
l.st case cited, that of Seolall Motilall against Bowanilall, the latter some 7 or 8 
years ago mortgaged a portion of his landed property' to a soucar, and failing in 
business altogether made over the remainder of his landed property to Seolall 
Motilall towards the H(|uidatiou of a debt he owed him. As the value of the property 
did not cover the amount of the debt, Seolall Motilall instituted a suit against 
Bowanilall, and tried to attach the landed property which had been mortgaged to the 
soucar. This the soucar, who is the ('o-Regent’s banker, resisted, and reported tlie 
circumstance to the (Jo-Hegent, who, with tlic consent of Seolall Motilall, referred the 
io a punchyct. The decided in favour of the .soucar. In the 2nd 

case, Mulhar Ran • Meerah Bibi, a suit was filed for the sum mentioned ; but 

before the case was settled tlie defendant arranged Avith Nawab Koorshed Jah for 
the s.alo of the ])ropoTty. The village does not ftrm part of a daghire, but is 
Muchtah land, and can be bought without the previous sanction of Covernment. 
It was with the sanction of the High (kmrt that Koorshed Jah lodged a banker’s 
note for tlie amount in the Court, which saw no objection to the purchase, and the 
said note was only to be cashed after the Conit had decided between tlie two 
litigants, as the defendant denied the full amount of the debt. 'I’lie other case was 
that of a Marathi family, and was decided according to Marathi law by punclnjet 
of the same caste as the claimants.' 

In reference to the stamps, it is true that those used by Sir Salar Jung in his 
own Jaghires are printed in tlie Nizam’s Stamp Ollice ; but we deny that their 
proceeds go to Xha public treasury. Tlie mere charge for printing fiiuks its wav there ; 
but the value of the stamj) paper goes into Sir Salar Jung’s own pocket. The only 
difference is that whereas Sir Salar Jung gets his stamp paper printed by the Nizam’s 
Covernment the Co-Regent gets his printed elsewhere. 

Considering that the Co-Regent holds little or no public or private correspond- 
ence, and certainly none whatever with the Judges of tlie High Court, it 
surprises us to tiiid that the writer in the persists in asserting that he has 
seen certain documents headed “ Sirkar Ali.” We have good authority on the 
other hand for stating that the Co-Regent has never assumed the title. 

Hussain Meah’s case has been fir .some time in the hands of the Minister, and 
we are well aware that a great deal of jiressure has been brought to bear on him, 
concerning which the least said the better. It is well known, though, that the 
various claim.s against him are in course of adjustment. 

We have nothing to say about tlie dispute between the two retainers of Sir 
Salar Jung in which the Co-Regent is .said to have interfered in the way he did. 
We rather suspci.'t the writer has drawn upon his imagination, as all our efforts to 
obtain any kubber about it have proved in vain. 

The picture drawn by the Forre.spondent of the Review is indeed a dark one, 
but anybody at all conversant with the ])resent state of affairs in Hyderabad 
knows how false it is. Even Sir Salar Jung must be no less surprised than 
astounded at the grave and serious charges brought agaimst his colleague, avIio has 
left him almost free and unfettered in the government of the country. There are 
blots, and serious Wots too, in the administration ; but the Minister cannot lay the 
battering unction to his soul, or it cannot belaid for him, that they are caused, in 
whole or in part, by the (Jo-Regent. 

Deccan Times, March 13 , 1880 . — Translatkni of the f>peeeh of Natcab' 
M ucherum-ood-Doivlah at the recent meeting in the city in connection icith the distress 
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in 7re/an£?.— Before proceeding with tJie business of the day, I wish to draw your 
attention to the fact that this meeting is the first of its kind ever* held in the city of. 
Hyderabad. We have often met before to help in the performance of some social 
ceremony. We have more than once before met to assist Government in devising 
or carrying out measures affecting the public weal. But never before have tho 
people of Hyderabad had occasion to meet together in apublic assembly in order to 
concert measures for the relief of a portion of our fellow-creatures stricken by the 
hand of an unforeseen calamity. Our fellow-citizens are noted for their pri vate 
charity. Seldom does poverty or want appeal to them in vain. Individually 
every one of you spends according to his means in almsgiving and the relief of 
distress. But this is the first occasion on which you have been called upon to 
exercise your benevolence in concert, and help in the alleviation of suffering in a 
distant part of the world. I must therefore first of all thank you for responding 
so readily to the call. I must thank you for having come knowing that there 
was good to be done, and the cause of benevolence and humanity to be served. 

I shall now endeavour to give you some idea of the calamity which it is our 
purpose this afternoon to devise some means of relieving. Ireland is an island 
adjacent to Great Britain, and forms an integral portion of the United King- 
dom of Her Majesty the Queen and Kaisar-i-Hind. The people of this island are 
suffering at tlie present moment from the effects of a dire famine, caused l)y a 
failure of crops brought on by excess of rain. The staple i)roduce of the island 
is potato, and it is on this vegetable that the poorer classes mainly rely for their 
sustenance. Excessive fall of rain during successive seasons has entirely destroyed 
this and other crops, and the people are therefore in the greatest distress. In 
tliis respect the condition of Ireland this year is similar to that of our own 
districts of Baichore and Lingsugur during the last famine. Yon will remember 
that distress in tliese districts w^as brouglit on by a succession of bad years 
followed by one of complete drought. The same is the case in Ireland. Tliere, 
as in these districts, the food stocks of the people were exhausted by tJio first 
two years of scanty outturn, so that the complete, or all but complete, failure of 
the third year found them utterly unprepared to cope with the calamity. A¥e learn 
from newspapers and otlier sources of information that of the sufferers some have 
perished, and of those that survive many have left house and homo to seek relief 
in more favoured countries, and the rest ai'e in a most jutiable state of misery and 
privation. In connection with this calamity you must also remember that, unlike 
our own country people, tlie poor in Ireland not only want food, but also warm cloth- 
ing. Theirs is a cold climate, in which during ciglit out of the twelve months of 
the year the protection of warm clothing is one of the first necessaries of life. Now 
there are thousands of the Irish peasantry at the present moment who have neither 
food nor clothing. Nor can they show any assets on which they miglit raise the 
wherewithal to procure them. Thus these creatures of God are entirely dependent 
on the help of their fellow-men for their very lives. We Indians can easily gauge 
the extent of their suffering, for there is no part of this extensive empire but has 
gone through a similar trial and tribulation. The famine in Orissa, the famine in 
Bombay aud Madras, have taught a sad lesson of experience in the three Presi- 
dencies, and in this assembly this afternoon tlierc are no doubt many who have had 
personal experience of the famine that afflicted parts of our own country hardly 
two years since, and have a vivid recollection of the gaunt pictures of suffering 
which its victims presented, and which still haunt tho memories of those who have 
ever seen them. You cannot have forgotten that even in this city of Hyderabad 
the cry of distress was sometimes so loud during the late famine that people could 
hardly go to their meals without being reminded that tliere were fellow-creatures 
in the streets who tvere starving for want of food. Tho most hard-hearted ivere 
moved at the sight of their wretchedne.ss. It is true that the sufferers in Irehuid arc 
far from your sight, but the suffering of human beings is always an ol)je(Jt of 
sympathy, whether far or near, and it is one of the primary duties of humanity to 
attempt to relieve distress wherever it may be found. Charity is not bound down by 
the Ihnits of time or space. We should not rank as men if we did not sympathize 
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with our own fellow'-men. What saith Sadi, one of our greatest poets and moralists ? 
— “ Mankind are as limbs of one another, and are come forth out of the same 
substance. When late bringeth any ailment on one limb the other limbs are made 
uneasy. Thou that feelest no discomfort at the suflerings of others shouldst not 
be called by the name of man.” 

1 may here tell you that measures for the help of these Irish sufferers have been 
organized in various parts of the world. Meetings have been called in a great 
many quarters of the globe, in rvhich subscriptions have been collected, and large 
sums of money have been and are being remitted to h'cland. Besides Great Britain, 
help is forthcoming frmn Australia, from the United States, and from other cotui- 
tries. It is worthy of note that one printing concern in America has remitted so 
much as twenty thousand pounds, or over two lakhs of rupees. Many of the larger 
cities of India have also held public meetings and collected subscriptions for the 
purpose. Jjct us hope tliat we shall outdo other countries in this good Avork. The 
distressed in Ireland have a two-fold claim on the sympathy of the Indians. In the 
first place Ireland is under the sway of the same gracious Sovereign that rules over 
the Indian Empire. This is a bond of union Avhich America, Germany, France and 
otlier countries do not possess. Secondly, w^e must not forget that in our own 
times of distress the European sul)jects of Her Imperial Majesty the Kaisar-i-Hind 
have always shown the greatest readiness to help ns. During the famine of 1876-77 
.seventy lakhs of rupees were collected by public sidiscrij)tion within tlie short space 
of three Aveeks in London, and over four lakhs in Ireland, for the relief of the dis- 
tressed in Madras and Bombav. Part of this monev Avas offered to ais, and Avoiild 
have been given if need Avere. Gratitude for a good turn is one of the noblest 
attributes of human nature. It is a quality in Avliich aa’c should ahvays endeavour 
to excel, d'he people of India in general, and of our part of India in particular, 
ought therefore to consider it a privilege to be given the opportunity of helping a 
country that has stood us in such stead in our time of need. But apart from the 
feeling of gratitude and the principle of benevolence Avhich 1 have urged upon you 
as motives for your conduct on this occasion, I think you Avill not fail to perceh'e 
that your readiness to help Iter Imperial Majesty’s subjects in Ireland is one of the 
best means of adding strength and permanence to the sympathy and friendship that 
exists betAveen the two countries, and of draAving closer tlie bond Avith Avhich 
ProA’ideuce has united the fate of the one Avith that of the other. 

I need not repeat the oft-repeated truism that our fate and circumstances are 
subject to constant vicissitudes. All have their times of need, individuals as aa'cH 
as races and nationalities. Lotus thank God Ahniglity that avo Avere able to 
tide OA'er our time of need two years ago, and are now in a position to come to th(' 
rescue of those who are placed iji a similar position in another part of the Avorld, and 
to render some little help to our suffering felloAA'-creatures there. Gentlemen, 
remember their liberality, but above all remember the call of Iminanity and the 
cause of suffering, and let not your charity be stinted. You arc called upon to help 
a people Avho are always foremost in helping others in their distress. Ijot us prove 
to them our sympathy and the readiness Avith AA'hich Ave respond to the appeal on 
their behalf, 

I have oA'ery liopc that not only those, present hero Avill give each one accord- 
ing to his meajis, but that you Avill convey the news to your friends and relatives 
and spread it Avide over the country, so that all who Avish to do a good deed may 
come forward and add their mite. The people of this country have ahA’ays been 
known to possess kind hearts, I have no doubt they Avill prove it now by their 
unstinted liberality in this good cause, .. If the amount subscribed at the meeting 
of the Ck'iitrai Committ ee lield under tire presidency of the Resident on 17 th Febni- 
ary may be taken as an earnest, I hope to see gratifying evidence of your liberality 
to-day. If forty-six tlioiisand Government rupees Avere subscribed Avdthin half an 
hour at that meeting, I have little doubt that before Ave separate to-day Ave shall 
have collected a snni in tliis good cause which shall bear no mean comparison Avith 
tliat amount, and Avhich shall be a token to the Avorld of you^ generosity- of spirit, 
and of your kindness of heart. 
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Bombay Review, March 20, 1880, — The great meeting recently Iiekl in 
Hyderabad on behalf of the Irish Relief Fund, and presided over by tt>e Nawab 
Mookurruni-ootl-Dowlah Bahadoor, proved to be a syivi pathetic demonstration as 
grateful to the feelings of those it sought to alleviate as it must be a source of 
pride to the wliole native commimity of this country ; and what shed a brighter 
lustre upon the benevolent, intent was the circumstance of its Imving been 
inaugurated under the impulse of that generous feeling so readily awakened in the 
minds of our native fellow-subjects. Eloquence never served a better purpose, nor 
could be more warmly responded to, than was the nobly conceived o))ening .address 
of the President, who reminded his hearers tha t “charity is not bound down by 
the limits of time or space,” and quoted the appropriate words of Sadi, one 
of their greatest poets and moralists, who says — “ Mankind are as liml)s of 
one another, and are omne forth out of the same substance. When 
bringeth an ailment on one limb the other limbs are made uneasy. Thou 
that feelest no discomfort at the sufferings of others should not 1)0 called by 
the name of man.” Though the force of rhetoric is here carried to its limit, it 
would be invidious to attribute wholly to this the very creditable fact that on the 
spot there w-as subscribed tlie nmniticent sum of over Rs. 14,0()(), which amount 
has since been very largely incre.ascd. '.I'lie meeting was held in the p.alace 
gardens of II. E. Sir Salar Jung, whose interest ill the proceedings we may feel 
well assured was not less warm on this occasion tlian on the many others wherein 
his generous intiuence h.as played so prominent a part. i\luch, too, of the greatly 
successful issue of this good work must lie due to the active exertions of Moulvi 
Madid Ali, who, as secretary to the sub-committee, took upon himself so large a 
share of the labour. 

Bomray Review, March 20, 1880. — In common wiili the public generally, we 
liad, for some time jtast, lost .sight of wliat is known as “the (treat Clase” at 
Hyderabad ; though it was liard to believe that sucli an absurd but nioustrous 
miscarriage of justice could remain entirely unredressed within the inlliience of the 
Bararnount Power, d’ho worst of the matter was that tlie loeal agents of the said 
righteous and justice-boasting pow'cr should, .as we stated at the time, have tliem- 
seives shown sucli leaning to the side of the turbulent and strong, and should have, 
passively at least, done all that could bo done to Idnder the efforts of the oppressed 
nephews to obtain redress. When any lidl of affairs at borne ])ermits this “incident 
of political mariag'cment” to be stated there the part taken l»y the Ilydm'abad 
Residency otllcials may Avell seem incrcdilde. Yet it is on record that a Brid.sh 
Resident coidd \vrite to a Native Minister — “ let tliem (tlie nephews) understand 
clearly that no English lawyer will he admitted to the inquiry” — an nltra-leg:il 
order which must, Ave feel sure, sooner or later be matter for an “ impiiry” of a. 
different kind, in Avliich either the Foreign Otlice or its agents Avill sustain m> 
enviable jiosition. The letters in which Mr. Tyrrell Leith ai)])lied to be allowed 
to show cause on behalf of his ballied and outraged clients, and the curt refusals 
returned by tlie subordinates of the Residency, must he known to the mornhers of 
the Bonihay bar, who will know how, at the right time, to vimlicatc that piihlii' 
right of advoc.acy wdiicli has been admitted in every province oi India where llritisli 
influence prevails. For the present Ave luiAm only to mention that an effort is being 
made by AA'ay of petition to seek redress directly from Her Majesty’s representative 
and Viceroy. Unless the boastful rdyfme of Imperialism is a mockery and sham 
that appeal can scarcely be in vain, though the false steps albretiiin* taken by its 
local I'epresentatiA'cs, and also the false position into Avhich II. E, Hir Balar Jung 
Avas forced by the astute intriguers Avho supporteil the usurpations of the jioAver- 
ful and enormously wealtliy uncle, may delay^ and complicate the course wliicb 
redress should take. Our Anglo-Indian contemporaries are seldom Avantiiig in zeal 
to denounce abuses, in Native States ; therefore they Avill do Avell to bear in mind, 
as Avas publicly stated at the time, that the jaghirs .and villages of the iiepliews 
Avere forcibly seized by “ armed levies of Arabs and Rohillas” on belialf of tlu^ 
Uncle, the Co-Regent, tShums-ooI-Umrah. It AA'asiu the Rohilla-ridden jagliirs of the 
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same powerful Nawab, who enjoys, or at that time did enjoy, the favour and support 
of the British Residency, that Wassudeo Phudke took refuge and tried to enlist tho 
said Rohillas to act as dacoits in the British Deccan. Possibly this circumstance 
may have had a good deal to do with the withdrawal, the other day, of the charges 
against several of the prisoners so gallantly captured by Major Daniell, with the aid, 
at the time, of Abdul Hak, of H. H. th«f Nizam's Police. Be that as it may, the 
wholesale spoliation which these nephews of the .Co-Regent suffered cannot go 
unredressed so long as there is any solid ground— as we firmly believe there is — 
for the magniloquent declaration that no grievance can go unremedied that it is in 
the power of the British Government to remove, which was first uttered by Sir 
Janies PhtzStephen in the Supreme Legislative Council, and afterwards repeated, 
with rhetorical furbishings, by Lord Lytton at the Delhi political theatricals. Here 
is an instance that will test the validity of those declarations ; and no Englishman 
can believe that the practical application of those high doctrines will lag far behind 
the terms of the manifesto. 


Times of India, March 22, 1880. — The “ Great Hyderabad Case,” to winch 
vre reiieatedly referred a few months back, has at last gone before the Governor- 
General in Council, and as it is intimately connected with the reasons that have 
formed two hostile parties in the Nizam’s capital, and even threaten to upset all the 
reforms Sir Salar Jung has effected during the last twenty years, we are pretty 
sure to hear a good deal more about it now. Our Hyderabad correspondent tells 
us that the memorial just sent in through the Resident to the highest court of appeal 
in, India is a model of concise statement. The case, however, has been so amply 
discussed before, and its issues lie in so small, a compass, that the memorial can 
contain little new to those who closely followed the graphic letters we published 
last July. We may trust, however, that it does contain much that will be new 
to the Governor-General, else there would, we think, have been no necessity of 
sending it on to bead-quarters at all. Ever, however, since Lord Lytton’s Govcni- 
mont thought proper to punish Sir Salar Jung’s supposed agitation in high circles 
at home for the restoration of the Berars, by the appointment of a Co-Regent to 
control his power, the conduct of affairs at Hyderabad has grown more difficult and 
uncertain. Sir Salar cannot well sliovv open hostility to any acts of a colleague 
who, as a bitter personal enemy, was literally forced upon him, without risking 
sucli a reproof from the Government of India as would necessitate his resignation ; 
and the local representative of the Government of India feels bound, it seems, to 
back up bis own nominee tbrougli all reports of good and evil. Now, however, that 
the case has been formally brought before the highest authority in India, with the 
object of carrying it on, if need be, to the Privy Council, the Government will 
have the opportunity not only of insisting upon justice in the case itself, but of 
reviewing, and perhaps revising, tlieir policy in the original appointment of His 
Excellency Shums-ool-Oomrah, the Co-Regent in question. The real issues may be 
said to be the personnel of the Native Government of Plyderabad, but the in- 
terests in this particular case are vast enough, and the parties involved of sufficient 
influence and resources, to afford a guarantee that the struggle will be fought out to 
the bitter end, and that none of the scandalous incidents involved \rill escape the 
notice of the public. Copies of the memorial can, says our correspondent, be seen 
at Hyderabad, and if it be found to contain any fresh matter we may refer to it at 
length, but barring this the case can scarcely be put more strongly than it was put 
by our correspondent last July. 

Soon after the present Co-Regent was appointed to his important office, and 
endowed, by the strange facts involved by this appointment, with almost irresponsible 
authority, he began his attacks upon the wealth and possessions of his nephews, the 
nephews also and the adopted Sojis of the last Co-Regent. These gentlemen are, 
we are officially told, “ second only in rank to the family of the Nizam,” but as a 
matter of fact they belong to that family. Nawab Mothashim-ood-Dowlah 
Bahadur and Nawab Busheer-ood-Dowlah Baliadur are great-grandsons of one of 
the Nizams ; the latter is a brother-in-law of the present Nizam ; and intermarriages 
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between the two branches have frequently occurred. They head the aristocracy of 
Hyderabad, and correspond, as it were, to those great nobles in England wlio take 
an hereditary lead in politics. Busheer-ood-Dowlah is, moreover, by a strange turn 
of fate. Minister of Justice in his brother-in-law’s dominions. At first Shuins-ool- 
Ooinrah’s attacks took tlie form of demands for pecuniary assi.stance, and his 
appointment presupposed sucli influence witli the Residency that large sums of 
money were unwillingly made over to him. Emboldened by this lie seized one small 
estate, and as this was naturally disputed he then despatched a levy of armed men 
and took forcible possession of two very valuable estates. In the short space of 
eighteen months ho succeeded in despoiling his nephews of landed properties worth 
no less a sum than seven lakhs of rupees per annum. To resist further encroach- 
ments they armed their own retainers, and found them of service in beating olf the 
Arabs and Roliillas sent against their outlying lands. Thus in a State which had 
been well governed for twenty years, and which the Government liml at one time 
been fond of holding up as a model, a condition of things prevailed approaching to 
civil war, with one of the two resjionsible rulers as the prime mover. It was easier 
for the nephews, however, to resist further encroachments than to regain their own. 
For even a Minister of Justice whmi he is opposed to a Co-Regent with armed 
men behind him and a colleague whose hands are tied is able to do nothing more 
than appeal to the Supreme Government. Sir Salar could not interfere to any pur- 
pose. lie was unwilling, f>r reasons obvious enough, to take ostensible part against 
ins colleague, and perhaps not altogether unwilling to have his colleague’s actions 
brought prominently to tlie notice of the authorities at home. But the Government 
of Hyderabad must be in a pretty condition when the Minister of Justice is com- 
pelled to make an appeal to the Supreme Government for the restoration of estates 
worth seven lakhs jicr annum, which were seized by levies of armed troops by the 
e.xecutive head of the Government, and to which no claim Avas put forward at the 
time — to which, indeed, no claim is, we believe, put forward now except an alleged 
entry in a loose page of an alleged diary of daily events in the household of a former 
Nizam, said to have been dictated to Avriters by the women or pages coming from the 
inner chambers. These jiages are neither signed nor sealed, and arc, we hear, freely 
stigmatized as forgeries in the memorial addressed to the Governor-General. To 
complicate matters, the memorial will, our coiTespondent tells us, bo accompanied 
by a petition signed by both the present Nizam and his mother, ]n'aying that, for 
the reputation of the Gtatc, justice may be done in a matter in which, as a minor, 
the Nizam regrets he is not allowed to take action. It is not creditable to find the 
Government of Hyderabad divided against itself in this way, and to see the Nizam 
himself protesting against tlie manner in Avhich justice is administered by authorities 
sanctioned by the Government of India. All our feudatories are vitally interested 
in the settlement of the question, and avc have no doubt Lord Lytton will direct 
the Foreign Office to pay it the attention it deserves. 

Decc.vx Times, March 31, 1880. — Several of our contemporaries, and notably 
the Times of India, have invested the “Great Hyderabad Case,’’ as it has come to 
be called, with an importance Avhieh it has hardly attained, and have discussed 
the subject as though it Avere one of the burning questions of the day. The case 
has repeatedly been thrust forAvard to the public notice as one tiiat is fearfully disturb- 
ing the minds' of His Highness the Nizam’s subjects, as one that threatens to sap 
the very foundations of the Hyderabad Government, and, in the high-falutin 
language of our Bombay contemporary, is lively “ to upset all the reforms >Sir Salar 
Jung has effected during the last tAventy years.” This is decidedly an incorrect 
and distorted description of the case, as all at Hyderabad Avho are fully acquainted 
with the subject perfectly know. In reality there is no extraordinary excitement 
over the case, nor has it in any AA'ay disturbed the even course of administration. 
The public outside Hj-derabad, however, may bo led by the descriptions published 
by some of the Indian newspapers to imagine that the Government of the State 
was in a state of chaos, especially when the case in question has been made the 
text for pouring forth ilenunciations against the Co-Regent Shums-ool-Oomrah, 
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whereby the public would be likely to consider that personage as one who wa.s 
rapidly bent on interfering in every public act of His Excellency Sir Salar Jung, 
and frustrating the reforms whicli the beneficent rule of tliat able Minister has been 
introducing and steadily carrying out for many long years past. We, who are cogni- 
zant of the real state of affairs, can easily perceive that such violent publications are 
simply the emanations of party inspiration, and are tlierefore altogether misleading, 
inasmuch as these writers are thick and thin advocates of one side of the Great 
Hyderabad Case, and will persist in perverting everything to suit their own purpose. 
The limes of India ou the subject, with an astonishing recklessness, makes a 
statement for which it has no warrant. It is surely contrary to fact when it un- 
blushingly declares that the appointment of the Co-Regent was a punishment on 
Sir Salar Jung for his agitation in the matter of the Berars and for the purpose of 
controlling his powers. It is well known that on the death of the late Nizam 
arrangements were made that the government of the country should be carried on 
by two Regents during tl)e minority of the present Nizam. These arrangements 
were made in tlie beginning of 1809, when Lord Mayo Avas Viceroy and Mr. Seton- 
Karr was at the Foreign Office. On the death of the late Co-Regent, who was 
with Sir Salar Jung when the Regency was established, the Government of India 
associated initiated nothing ncAV in nominating the present Co-Regent to that office ; 
it merely carried out the arrangements that had already been made. 

The NaAvabs Mothashum-ood-DoAvla and ]iusheer-ood-I)oAvla ought doubtless 
to be infinitely obliged to the Avriter of the article avc refer to, and Avhich Avill be 
found in anotlier column, at the handsome manner in Avhich he has exliibited tliem 
for public admiration. He has posed them as very high state personages, ;is 
“ second only in rank to the family of the Nizam,” in fact that “ they belongto the 
same family,” and in virtue thereof “ they head the aristocracy of Hyderabad, and 
correspond, as it were, to those great nobles in England who take an hereditary lead 
in politics”! ! Noav it is a notorious fact that these two nephews of the Co-Regent 
have only very recently emerged from the obscurity Avhicli had enveloped them for 
years. It is true that they are connected Avith His Highness’s house, but there Avas 
a scandal in that branch of the family, into the particulars of Avhich it does not 
concern us to enter, Avhich placed them under a cloud. During the reign of the late 
Nizam Nasur-ood-DoAvla, these nephcAVs Avere never permitted to attend the 
durbars of His Highness, or cA^en tlie durbars at the Residency ; in fact the late 
Nizam Avas so incensed agaijist them that he Avould not permit them to enter his 
presence. They continued in obscurity even during the folloA\-ing reign, that of 
Afzul-ood-Dowlah, and it Avas otdy Avhen Mr. Saunders Avas Resident at Hyderabad 
that they AA^ere seen at the Residency, These circumstances are well known in the 
city, and at the Foreign Office too, and it must only raise a smile, and recall to 
mind the history of their past lives, Avhenever such attempts are made to exalt 
them to a position they do not hold. 

In order to shoAV how grievously the “ Our correspondent” lias misled the 
Avriter of the article, Ave Avould point out hoAv utterly absurd it is even to suppose 
that the present Nizam would petition the Govenirnent of India in regard to the 
Great Hyderabad Case — and his mother too 1 We can assure our contemporary 
that things are not managed quite in this stylo in the city of Hyderabad, and that 
in point of fact nothing of the kind Avas ever contemplated or is in contemplation. 
We are informed on reliable authority that His Excellency Sir Salar Jung has 
refused to forAvard the “ petition” of the nepheAvs to the Government of India, 
and Ave doubt not tliat the copy sent to the Resident for the same purpose has met 
Avith a similar reception. 

Bombay Review, April 3, 1880. — A fortnight ago we mentioned that Avhat 
Avill yet come to be knoAvn as a (political) cause eelebre, the “ Great Case at 
Hyderabad,” is not to be alloAvedto drift into oblivion, as first winners hoped Avould 
happen. Whether it has yet been placed formally before the Government of India 
we are not aware ; but so much the Avorse for the Foreign Office if it has not been. 
It is satisfactory, So far, to observe that the grave questions connected with the 
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higher range of British political administration in India, to which we have several 
times referred as being mixed up with the essentials of this episode in the current 
history of the Nizaiuate, are not likely to be lost sight of by the Press ; though 
Lord Lytton and his coteries may, for the present, be too busy watching the devil’s 
cauldron of Kabul to permit of giving due attention to this internal disorder. The 
following remarks we cull from an article on the subject by our Agra con- 
temporary 

That the Government of India should have committed the inexplicable blunder of appointing 
two Oo-Regerits where a single Minister had sufficed for twenty years is extraordinary enough. For 
we cau hardly believe that acts such as those described could have taken place entirely without the 
Resident being aware of them. Indeed the inference is irresistible that the aiilhority of the 
Resident was (nominally at least) employed to enforce an act of spoliation ! That property to the 
tune of £70,000 per annum should have changed hands in eighteen months, that bands of Arabs 
and Rohillas should have been cquiiiped, tliat armed resistance to their eruu-oacliments should liavo 
been organized, and that the British Resident should have remained in ignorance of all that was 
passing under his nose, involves an amount of faitli that the public is not endowed with. 

After alluding to the “ palpable break-dowii of the du«al system/’ for the 
institution of which in this instance the Delhi Gazette infers that the present 
Resident is “ primarily rosjiousible,” our contemporary makes the following 
pertinent remarks : — 

Sir Salar Jang ruled Hyderabad ably for twenty years, and wliat could have induced the 
Governnicnt of India at the end of that time to curtail his authority and introduce an element of 
discord into the Nizam’s dominions it is not for us to decide. The allegation that this was done 
in consequence of the agitation in regard to the Berars we are loth to believe. It is far more probable 
tliat intrigues had heeii going on for years in connection with the proposal of appointing a Co-Uegent, 
and that in a moment of weakness tlie Government of India consented to a step which they may hav(^ 
cause bitterly to regret. 

Wliilst much of what is here said is in effect too true, there are one or 
two points in res))cct of which we would suggest some slight qualification. It 
scarcely does to speak of the authority of the Resident being even “ nominally” 
” employed to cni’oree an act of spoliation;” though it is matter for astonishment 
that he “ should have remained in ignorance of what was passing.” Indeed it is 
plain enough from the papers in the proceedings — conducted, we believe, under the 
skilled direction of Mr. Tyrrell Ijeitli, of the Bombay bar, whom the Resident 
ruled should bo debarred from appearing in “ the Court” — that His Honour knew 
sufficient to enable him to press very hard against the Aveaker and, chiefly owing 
to that pressure, the utterly helpless side of the despoiled nephews. As to tluj 
foundation question which underlies this episode, namely, the elevation of the 
present (fo-Regent to his perilous position, it must be supposed that the Govern- 
ment of India was eventually made resporisihlo for all that was done. It may 
become a grave (piostion for future investigation what was the information and 
material on whicli the Foreign Oflice proceeded in this subterranean exercise of its 
large and dangerous powers. The hint we liave italicized in the above extract 
must extend to a period beyond the advent of the present Resident, and he might 
find the scheme already arranged for the coup d'etat which placed the formerly 
ostracized Nawab in the position which he, or his myrmidons, has so grievously 
abused. 

As to the policy of allowing two Co-Regents to exercise executive power there 
might be plausible i)leas advanced in defence of it. But by discouraging the 
enlightened Minister the fatal mistake has been made of alio wing the representative 
of the bigoted and law-defying elements iy tlie Hyderabad State to get the upper 
hand, thereby inviting the occurrence of sucJi a gross act of spoliation as this, of 
which the full history is now to be put before the Government of India. There 
have been strong Residents at Hyderabad who would have kept the Shums-ul- 
tlinra and his creatures well in hand while allowing him the status and shows of 
ceremonial power. But, as we have often had to remark, the more discriminating 
and intelligent branch of the old Indian art political seems to have almost been 
lost, and the present imbroglio at Hyderabad is a striking proof of this. The Agra 
paper quotes Sir Richard Meade’s handsome acknowledgment of the able Minister’s 
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management of the famine difficulty “ in accordance with the principles enunciated 
by the British Government,” and concludes thus 

It is a pity that recent events should even lend a colour to the supposition that this excellent 
feeling has been dc.stroyed, and that in the person of the British Resident Sir Salar Jung does not 
possess that perfect sympathy and support that his past history would seem to justify. 

“ Pity, ” aye, and bitter reproach to tliose, whoever they may be, who are 
striving to depress and discredit one of the wisest and best friends that the British 
Government ever had in India. 


Deccan Times, April 7, 1880. — The Bangalore Spectator says that “ one of 
the best speeches that lias been made in connection with the Irish famine was 
delivered at a meeting held at Hyderabad, by Nawab Muckerurn-ood Dowlah,” and 
“ more loyal sentiments we have never met with. ” It concludes the article com- 
menting on the speech with these words — “ It is very gratifying that such a speech 
should have been delivered in a town like Hyderabad, which a short time ago was 
considered the most fanatical in India.” 

Deccan Times, April 10, 1880 . — The Great Hyderabad Case . — It is surpris- 
ing to find such papers as the Delhi Gazette., the Times of India, and the Bombay 
Beview expressing themselves in the most extravagant language in their notices 
of the Great Hyderabad Case, as it is now called. We reprint elsewhere extracts 
fi'om these papers in which very serious charges are fulminated against the Co- 
Regent, Sir Richard Meade and the Foreign Secretary of India as well. Publica- 
tions of this sort in connection with the Hyderabad State have been appearing for 
some time past, and are likely to do injury to the character of tlie high dignitaries 
assailed in the estimation of the general public, who arc unacipiainted with the true 
facts connected witli the present government of the Hyderabad State. The views 
of the jiapers we refer to are liased on the most absurd errors — su(;h errors indeed as 
we should not have expected our Bombay contemporaries at least, who profess to 
know all about Hyderabad, would have committed. 

In all their reviews of the Great Hyderabad Case it is clearly apparent tliat 
they are labouring under a most deplorable mistake, and on entirely false premises 
have been building up strong arguments, arriving at startling conclusions, and 
thundering forth impeachment against the Co-Regent, the Resident and the Govern- 
ment of India as well. The error under Avhich our contemporaries are labouring is 
this. In each sncces.sive review of the Hyderabad Case they are persistent in 
laying stress on one particular point, viz,, tliat the creation of the office of Co- 
Regent by the Government of India was a recent one, and that the present “ Ameer- 
i-Kul)eer,” Slmms-ooI-Oornra, was the first Co-Rcgent of Hyderabad. It is strange 
that our Bombay contemporaries should have so long remained in error on this 
important point. 

The simple facts of the case, which those who know anything about Hydera- 
bad aflairs are quite aware of, are these. On the death of the late Nizam, Afzul- 
ood-Dowlah, in 1809, the infant Prince, the present Nizam, was placed on the 
musnud on the 1 st JMarch of tlie same year, and at the same time the Government 
of India, under Ijord Mayo as Viceroy, appointed a Regency, composed of H. E. 
Sir Salar Jung and the late Shums-ool-Oomra (the elder brother of the present 
Co-Regent), Sir Salar Jung as Prime Minister being the executive head of the 
Government also. Mr. Saunders in his Administration Report for the year 
1869-70 writes : — 

” In conformity with the wishes of these Ameers themselves, the guardian- 
ship of the Nizam’s person and the responsibility of the administration of the 
country until he should come of age had been assigned to the Nawabs Sir Salar 
Jung, K.C.S.I., and Shums-ool-Oomra Ameer-i-Kabeer Bahadur. The executive 
functions of the government’ had at the same time been vested in the fonner 
nobleman, in his long-tried capacity of Minister of State. 

The consideration which pointed to Sir Salar Jung as one eminently fitted 
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for this office hardly require to be referred to, as his high qualities are fullv 
appreciated wherever the recent history of this State is known. 

The Nawah Shams-ul-Umrah, again, as the acknowledged head of the partv 
in Hyderabad affairs which may be said to represent the Nizam’s own personal 
views and interests, formed a tower of strength to the new administration as soon 
as ho consented to hold a place in it. The great-grandson of a nobleman 
who accompanied Nizam-ul-Mulk, the founder of the Nizauiate, from Delhi in 
the early part of the last century, the present Shams-nl-Umrah is the wortliy 
representative of a family which, owing to the official position always held by its 
chief as commander of the Nizam’s personal troops, and also to several inter- 
marriages it has made witli that of the Nizam himself, bears in the eyes of the 
people of Hyderabad a prestige only second to that of the sovereign. The 
title of Ameer-i-Kabeer, or premier noble, which is invariably borne by the 
bead of the house of Shams-ul-Umrah, thus truly denotes his actual position in 
the country. Thus it will be clearly seen that the Co-Regency has been in 
existence for the past eleven years. The late Co-Regent was a nobleman of a 
literary turn of mind, and seldom, if ever, asserted his position as Co-Regent in 
inattei's connected with the executive government of the State ; thus his term 
of office as Co- Regent passed away without any public remark. On his death 
his brother, the present Co-Regent, succeeded to the title and status of Shams-ul- 
IJmrah, Ameer-i-Kabeer, and, with the approval of Government, to the Co-Regenev 
also. There was nothing out of the usual course of things in his succeeding to the 
Co-Regency. The present Co-Regent, however, being a man alrove the aver.ago calibre 
of Hyderabad statesmen, and feeling the responsibility attaching to his position, has 
interested himself more than the late Co-Regent had done in matters relating to 
.state administration ; but every little act of his in regard to j)ul)lic matters has been 
seized by his detractors, distorted out of shape and u.sed as a weapon against him. 
The statements sometimes made by newspaper correspondents that the Co- Regent 
has been a check in the way of reforms introduced by H. E. tlic Minister is false .as 
well as absurd, for the simple reason that H. E. the Minister, as the executive he.ad 
of the Government, has direct control over every department of the State. Even 
though there may not be an entirely cordial feeling existent between the.se two lead- 
ing noblemen, the executive work of His Excellency Sir Salar Jung as I’rime Mini.ster 
is so separately defined that the Co- Regent could .scarcely, even if so inclined (winch 
there is not the least reason for supposing), directly interfere with the administrative 
machinery of the State. 

With tliesG plain facts of the case before us, the serious statements .and severe 
criticisms of the joTirnals referred to, who are labouring under an erroneous idea, 
completely fall to the ground. Wo have already said that there may not he a very 
friendly understanding between these two great houses, hut their private (lilTererices 
do not and cannot materially alfect the public business of the State. Zealous par- 
tizans of either house are doubtIe.ss always eager to represent their own master in 
the fairest colours pos.sible, and to mi-srepresent tlie doings of the opposite party, 
and this has been doubtless the cause of all the florid writings in tlie Indian 
newspapers about Hyderabad, the Co-Regent, the Minrster, «tc., &<•., which are 
no doubt all quietly laid aside with a contemptuous smile by the Foreign Office, 
and by that section of the Indian public who are correctly informed of Hyderabad 
affairs. 


Bombay Review, iTune 26 , 1880 . — The Enylis7tm.an docs well in tints 
drawing the attention of the Marquis of Ripoii to what is known as “ the Grteit 
Case” or “ the Nephews’ Case” at Hyderabad : — 

AraoHg the knotty cases which the new Viceroy will be called upon to decide is that of tlio 
Nawabs Mohtasham-ood-Dowlrih Bahadur and Basheer-ood-Dowlah Bahadur of Ilydeiabad, the^ieafc- 
graudsons of the Nizam Ali Khan, who lately memorialized the Government of India against the 
sequestration by the llegency of certain hereditary properties, of great value, part of estates originally 
granted to their great-grandfather by the Nizam, and subsequently settled on the memorial ists by 
their uncle Sharas-iil-Oorarah, who had received them, as lib share, in a distribution of the estate by 
the Nizam Nawab Afzul-ood-DowIah. 
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This is a concise statement of the young Nawabs’ contention and claim ; but 
His Excellency itiay, perhaps, be inclined to shrink back from what at first sight 
would seem to suggest legal difficulties complicated with questions of Mahomedan 
‘law. But such an apprehension would, we believe, ])rcsently disappear on the case 
being fairly laced ; but there is a previotis question, and one that lies entirely- 
within Lord Ripon’s purview. That is, as to the manner in which what is mildly 
spoken of in our extract as “ sequestration” Avas carried out. It is notorious 
that the seizure of the Nawal)s’ villages Avas effected by an armed force, that the 
iVizam’s police Avere restrained from resisting the marauders ; and it is understood 
that the Resident Avlien appealed to by the nephcAvs for protection against the 
laAvIess violence of their relative not only refused the very reasonable request, but, 
it is alleged, passively aixl indirectly allowed the oppressor full scope in his raid. 
So that long before Lord Ripon need fear any legal question arising on his looking 
into this case ho Avill tind liimself confronted Avith a • very plain story of open 
violence and outrage, tlie bearing of Avliich from an executive and political point of 
view will be only too clear to him. He Avill be considerably astonished to find 
that a British Resident, Avho in the centre of the “ naughty world” of a Native 
State is set not only as an exemplar, but guardian of law and order, could so far 
forget his high responsibility as to be somcAvhat worse than poAverless in a crisis 
Avherein dignified and effective interposition AA'as manifestly called for. We observe 
the Enc/lishman’ s remark that “ a question Avill, hoAvever, in all probability bo 
” raised as to the power of the Government of India to interfere authoritatively in 
“ such a matter,” But there can be no question AAdiatever as to the imperative 
obligation that rests on tlie Viceroy to look into the conduct and bearing of its 
executive and political representative from first to last of this case. 

Dkccan Times, June .‘10, 1880 , — The Hyderabad Gazetteer . — It is not gener- 
ally known that tlie Nizam’s Government is just noAv busily engaged in getting up 
a Gazetteer for the Hyderabad dominions. The country has hitherto been such a 
“ terra incognita” that any attempt to obtain a knoAvlcdgo of its state and vast 
resources ought to bo hailed Avith satisfaction by all Avho take an interest in one of 
the fairest provinces of India, and the Government is to be congratulated on the 
important Avork it has undertaken. It must be confessed that tlie task is by no 
means an easy one, as there are no sufficiently reliable data for a compilation of 
this kind, for although a considerable amount of information regarding the country 
has been collected from time to time — some portions of it, no doubt, trustworthy 
and accurate enough — there is nothing like the required material ready to hand for 
the undertaking. 8ome time in 1878 a gentleman attached to the Rev’enue 
Survey Avas sent to Aurungabad to collect data for a Gazetteer of that district ; 
but it appears that the Government Avas not happy in its selection, .and from 
various reasons — sickness, avo bolioAm, among the number — Mr. Adshead Avas not 
considereil competent for the t<ask assigned him. It Avas not, however, until 
October 1879 that the Gazetteer Department was organized, and Mr. E. G. 
Lynn, of the D. P. W., jilaced at its head. With Mr. Lynn Avere associated 
Dr. Aghornath, tlie Director of Public Instruction, and Mr. Wilmott, late Sub- 
Editor of the Times of Jndia, and at the same time some half-dozen or so 
District (jompilers Avere ajipointed to assist in gathering information to be utilized 
in the compilation of the Gazetteer. In the absence of data, mostly of all kinds, it 
is very obvious tliat the selection of coiripetcnt men to collect them A\’as the proper 
thing to do, and Ave believe that the Department has alrcad}'^ amassed much useful 
information, and tliat very shortly the first volume of the Gazetteer Avill be pub- 
lished. When the nature of the Avork is considered, and the nnany difficulties in the 
way, it reflects great credit orr the energy and ability of the Department that so 
much progress has been made. In the Gazetteer Department the State has not 
been put to any very^ great extra expense, as most of those employed in it are old 
hands, transferred Irom other departments. But the importance of the undert.aking 
would justify even a larger expenditure, as there can be no question that full, ac- 
curate, and reliable information in all matters relating to His Highness’s dominions, 
such as the Gazetteer ought to give, is a great desideratum. 
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Idem 

Pkoceedinos of a Meeting of the Committee for the. reluf of the distress in Ireland 

held at the Besidency^ Hyderabad^ on Ihursday, the 24f7i June 1880, 

Me. Jones, President. 

The following members were present : — Moulvie Anim-nd-Din, Mr. Shapurji 
Edulji, Shaik Inayet Hussain Khan Bahadur, Messrs. C. Prayero, P. J. Charles, 
Dr. Bayley, Major F. A. Wilson. 

Read a letter, dated 21st instant, from the Nawab Amir-i-Kabir Baliadur, 
stating that the sum of Rs. 0,000, being the amount of subscription collected by 
the Sub-Committee presided over by Nawab Koorshed Jah Baliadur, and in the 
Pagah Districts, would be paid into the Bank by Mr, Shapurji Edulji, who lays 
before the Committee the Bank’s receipt for the above sum. 

Road also a letter, dated 21st instant, from the Nawab Mukarmn-ud-Dowlah 
Bahadur, stating that out of a total of H. S. Rs. 31,040-0-0 subscribed to the Sub- 
committee presided over by him, H. S. Rs. 19,585-10-0, including a remittance of 
H. S. Rs, 5,703-0-0, of date, had been paid into the Bank, leaving a balance of 
H. S. Rs. 11,454.-12-0, for the realization of which every effort was being made. 

The above letters are in reply to letters of 12tli June 1880 addressed to the 
Nawahs, by order of the President, by Major Wilson, Joint Honorary Secretary. 

From a telegram from the Lord Mayor of Dublin, received on 9th June, 
reports previously received from the Committee in Dublin, and other general infor- 
mation available, it seems clear to the Committee that although a diminution of the 
distress may be hoped for afterwards, there is every prospect that it will be felt 
with severity during the next two months. The Committee, therefore, consider it 
most urgently necessary that all sums intended for the relief of that distress should 
be remitted home without any delay, and trust that all subscriptions still outstand- 
ing will be promptly paid, in order that the accounts may be made up and all 
available funds remitted so as to reach Ireland in time to meet the greatest need. 

The accounts laid before the Committee show that the total payments into the 
Bank on account of the Fund up to the 19tli May 1880 amount to H, 8. 
Rs. 62,071-9-10, and tliat the cost of remitting to Ireland £4,280, including 
charges, has been Rs. 60,810-7-4, leaving a balance to credit of the Fund on the 1st 
June of H. S. Rs. 1,261-2-6. 

Resolved that the Joint Honorary Secretary be directed to instruct the Agent 
of the Bank of Bengal to arrange for a further remittance to Dublin by telegraphic 
advice of £1,000 as soon as the funds at credit will admit of it, wliich this meeting 
confidently expects will be po.ssible in a day or two, with reference to the lelters 
above read, and the oifer kindly made by Moulvie Anim-ud-Din Khan to endeavour 
to secure prompt p.ayment of certain outstairdiug subscriptions. 

A list of the subscriptions appearing to be still unpaid is laid before tln^ 
meeting, but tlicre is no doubt that some of the amounts therein will be found to 
have been paid through members of the Committee and included in the totals ot 
the collections remitted by them to the Bank. It is earnestly hoi)cd by the 
Committee, as above stated, that those who have not yet paid the amounts they 
may liave subscribed will do so as early as possible. 

Thursdciy, the 1st July, having been appointed for the next meeting, tin* 
Committee was dissolved, with a vote of thanks to the chair. 

Ti.mes of India, December 14, 1880. — The Conduct of Famine, Relief: a 
letter from “ An ex Famine Officer in the Nizam’s Dominions.” — “ Referring to tluj 
letter signed ‘An ex Special Famine Officer,’ published in your issue of the 6th 
instant, I may be allowed to say a few words. After careful inquiries and reports 
by officers specially appointed for famine duty the Nizam’s Government came to 
the conclusion in January 1878 that the famine was practically over, and ordered 
the relief works and poor-houses to be closed accordingly. There may have been 
particular cases of suffering afterwards, but these would not justify the Govern- 
ment to continue the administration of relief, as no Government is expected or 
bound to relieve cases of individual hardship or trouble. 
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“ If, however, the number of emigrants from a country be taken as a criterion 
of the administration of famine relief, ‘ Ex Special Famine Officer’ will be astounded 
to hear that no less than 47,400 .people migrated into H.H. the Nizam’s terri- 
tories from the adjoining British districts up to the spring of 1877 only. In the 
course of about two hours on the forenoon of the 9th November 1876 the corre- 
spondent of the Times of India encountered some 230 persons on the Begumpore 
road aloney who were all migrating to the Nizam’s dominions, and had no 
knowledge whatever of the existence of relief works in their own territories. This, 
however, by no means proves the absence of relief works in the British districts, or 
the mismanagement thereof. It may be that these people migrated because works 
in their own territories were further from their homes than those in the foreign 
land, because they were ignorant of the existence of such works in their own 
country, or because they had friends elsewhere whom they expected to help them.” 


Bombay Gazette, December 11, 1880. — It may be remembered that in these 
columns was first quoted the speech of Mr. W. Digby at Plymouth relating to the 
management of Indian famines, in which he expressed himself to the effect that 
“ there was only one part in Southern India in which the famine of 1877 was success- 
fully grappled with, and that part was Hyderabad, a Native State under native 
administration.” That, it Avill be seen, is a general statement. To it “ An Ex Special 
Famine Officer” “ who was employed for five months during the famine of 1879,” 
opposes (in the Times of India) this particular remark: — 

It was a part of ray duty to examine and question carefully all whom I saw suffering severely 
from the ettecta of scaniity, and amongst such sufferers I found a vci'y considerable number who had 
come over fi-oin the neighbouring Native State to seek relief in Uritish territory. I am unable to 
give figures and exact data ; but this is a fact in the statement of which my colleagues in famine 
work could support me. In scarcely a village did I fail to find at least one “ Mogul i” pauper, who, 
if questioned as to why he did not apply for relief in his own country, stated readily that iu his own 
country there was uo relief to apply for. 

To this Mr. S. Digby rejoins (in the same paper) : — 

I have no wish to express my opinion on the subject one way or the otlier ; but as it will be six 
weeks before ray brother’s ivply can appear I may perhaps, be permitted to point out that his 
remarks at Plymouth seem to have had reference solely to the famine of 1877, and not to that of 
1879, when your correspondenr. says ho gained his five months’ experience. * • • 

but I fail to see how the fact tliat he served for five months in the .doinbay districts during the 
scarcity last year makes him an authority on the conduct (if the Madras and ilyderabad famines of 1877. 

We scarcely see that there is any need to trouble Mr. William Digby, or 
wait for any fresh statement from him on the subject. He has already surelv 
done his share, not only in his “ Report on tlie Administration of the Mansiori 
House and other Famine Kelief Funds by the Madras General Committee,” but in 
the two noble volunes which he published giving the whole history of the famine 
in Southern India. The question raised by “An Ex Special Famine Officer” is 
only oue branch of the general subject, and really lies within comparatively narrow 
compass. Even that extends considerably beyond the Wynaad officer’s personal 
experience. Althougli during the period referred to he did travel over a large 
portion of the British districts immediately adjoining to the Nizam’s territory, that 
was a very late period, and his “ one Mogul! pauper in a xdllage” is but a stray 
swallow in presence of the full and authoritative information which, it seems, the 
Special Famine Officer has not thought it worth while to study. One of the best 
lunougst the several volumes of famine literature is that drawn up by the SyuJ 
Mahadi Ali, the able Secretary of Revenue of H. H. the Nizam, and published 
under the authority of that Government. Nothing could be more comprehensive 
and discriminating tlian the treatment which every branch of the subject receives 
in that Yellow Book. There is not much said in this report regarding the topic 
of migrations between the two territories ; but we may rely on it that everything 
pertinent to the subject is frankly recorded. Here is a passage relating to the 
early part of the distress : — 

la December 1876 corrcsponifence was received from the Political Office concerning a large 
number of persona (about 10,000) who, attracted by the opening out of relief works on the Kunuil 
side of the Tungabhadra, had migrated thither from Hia Highness’s territory. They were rejected 
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from the relief worha on the British side, nnd employment had to be found for them on relief works 
<m their return to their own country. This tended to increase the amount of distress in East 
Xlaichar. 

Referring to a period later on — in fact, when the trouble was over and its whole 
course could be calmly reviewed — we find the Nizam’s reporter thus writing : 

In the beginning of the famine, as has been stated, large nnmhcra of British subjects from the 
Sbolapur and Ahraiulnagar districts in the Bombay Presidency, along witli their cattle, pcmreil into 
the districts situated in the \Vestem Division of His IlighncsVs dominions, and tlun-e remained for a 
long time. In these regions they had easy access to water and fodder for their cattle. * • 

“ The people of A.«hte [in the Niziim’s territory] treated their immigrant brethren with remarkuble 
kindness. They allowed many of them to take shelter in their bouses, gave proleetion to tlieir 
cattle, and employed such as were willing to labour in their fields.” 

There is, however, nothing surprising about this, inasmuch as the poor cultivating population of 
India are always accustomed to show siudi sympathy towards their brethren in dislri'ss. The poor 
know how’ to feel for the poor, nnd do feel in times of distress very deeply. The chief advantage 
derived by the.so immigrants was that their life and [)roperty were taken care of and remained secure. 

This passage should be sufficient to settle the general question, thotjgh it 
does not refer to the southern portion of H. II. the Nizam’s territory, which the 
Kx Special Officer claims to be best acquainted with, lint be will find, if he 
takes the trouble to look, that the compilers of the Hyderabad Famine Report have 
been there before him. Whereas he is “ unable to give exact figures,” both 
these are given by the Nizam’s Minister, showing precisely how many of their 
subjects emigrated into British territory, and how many of our poo])le immigrated 
into the Hyderabad country. It is interesting to trace this efilux and reflux ; 
but the movement was reall]'^ of no great m.agnitude either way. Such as it was 
the balance is agairist us. Here are the totals of the t.abulated statement — 15,43(! 
jtersons left the Nizam’s territory for Briti.sh, but 47,31)1) migrated from British into 
the Hyderabad districts, most of whom, we believe, remain there. 


I’loxRKR, Decemhor 29, 1880. — The Madras learns from Hyderabad 

tliat Miss White, who lias taken service as medioal atlendant in ihe Nizam’s family, 
has obtained a well-salaried appointment. 8omo of t)u> ladies of Sir Salar dung’s 
family have exjiresscd their willingne.ss to learn meilieine under Miss Wliite. Tlui 
Nizam of Hyderabad coiiteinplatos paying a visitTo Aurungabad, the ancient capital 
of tlic Deccan, from which station lie jiroposes to go to Uoza, to peiibrm a sacred 
i-ercinony. Ilis Higliness will be accompanunl by H. E. .Sir vSalar dnng, fx.D.S.I., 
Sir Ricluird Meade, K.C.S.I., and Major Trevor, Secretary fur the Berars, and the 
vi.sual huge retinue. 


Madras Mail, Ja?iiiari/ 7 , 1881 . — The prosemtlon of the ‘■'Statesman ." — As 
will have been observed in the telegraphic news uf onr issue of the 3rd instant, 
criminal proceeding.s for libel have been instituted in London against Mr. Robert 
Kniglit tlic Editor of the (London) Statesman, hy the Nawab Amir-i-Kabir Shums- 
id-Urnra. Having no desire to c.x|)ose ourselves to similar [iroceedings, we will onl}'^ 
•state that the article compliiined of uses such language with regard to the noblc- 
luan in question that no one can be surprised at the turn tilings have taken. 
The story forming the material for the article is the old one, which some of our 
readers may remember, in which an individual iiersonating the wife of the Resident 
of the day, for the purpose of receiving money, was one of the drauiatis 'personm. 
Nothing new is added to it, nor is any fact or argument stated of a character to 
reverse the verdict of “ not guilty” which was long ago passed upon the Nawab. 
Notwithstanding this, the old story is raked up, and a gentleman who, at any 
rate, by reason of bis age is venerable, is called upon to clear himself again. So 
bitter, indeed, is the attack made upon him that it is dilFicnlt to believe that the 
publication of the article has not some political object. It may be remembered 
that on the nomination of the Nawab as Co- Regent ajong with Sir Salar Jung a 
strong feeling of hostility to him ivas exhibited by a party in Hyderabad. Not- 
withstanding all opposition, effect was given to the nomination. The result of 
the proceedings in Loudon must soon be known, for we hear that the trial is to 
take place eai-ly in the present month. 
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Times of Isniii, January 20, 1881. — The charge of libel against Mr. Ji. 
Knight.— PiX the Bow-street Police Court on the 3()th ult., Mr. Robert Knight, of 
11, Harolds tone-road, Kensington, and Mr. Daniel Joseph Keynier, of 1, White- 
friars-street, Fleet-street, appeared before Sir James Ingham, in answer to sum- 
monses charging them with unlawfully publishing a certain false and defamatory 
libel of and concerning the Arneer-i-Kabeer of Hyderabad in a magazine called 
the Statesman. 

Mr. Gorst, Q.C., M.P., and Mr. Montague Williams appeared in support of the 
summonses ; and Mr. Beslcy was for the defence. 

Mr. Gorst in opening the case gave a long history of the present position of 
Hyderabad. The present Nizam being a minor, the British Government had 
appointed two Regont.s, one being Sir Salar Jung and the other the then Araeer-i- 
Kabeer, the elder brother of the present complainant, who was then known under 
the name of the Nawab Wikar-ool-Oomra. On the death .of his brother, the Nawab, 
who succeeded to all his titles and honoiu’s, being the Ameer-i-Kabeer, was appoint- 
ed as Co- Regent with Sir Salar Jung. -The article in which the alleged libel was in 
the Statesman for October last and was headed “ The Restitution of Berar.” The 
Berar que.stion arose from tlie desire of Sir Salar Jung to have the provinces known 
as the Berar Provinces restored to the kingdom of Hyderabad. They had been 
handed over to the British Government on the condition that the revenues should 
be appropriated to the support of a force known as the Contingent, to act for the 
lienefit of the State of H^'derabad. Mr. Gorst then proceeded to read the article, 
which stated that at first the letter’s written by Sir Salar Jung about the Berars 
were suppressed by tlie Resident. It continued ; “ At this crisis — for the date can be 
fi.Ked very nearly with certainty — the negative method of doclitiing to answer and 
refusing to forward letters was coupled by the Resident, C. B. Saunders, — not we 
may be sure, Avithout a confidential hint from head ([uarters, — with a positive plan 
for checking the Regent by encouraging local opposition. It was no easy matter ; 
it was indeed impossible to find an. honourable opponent for the Nawab Salar Jung.” 
The article also contained the following passages : — “ But as no loyal or honourable 
opponent for the Nawab Salar Jung could be found in Hyderabad, it Avas 
necessary to secure for the purpose one that was disloyal and dishonourable. Such 
a person Avas found in the Nawab Wikar-ool-Oomra.” “ In 1801 the NaAvab 
Wikar-ool-Oomra was detected, described, and denounced by the British authorities 
as a disloyal and dishonourabe person, the chief contriver and agent in a fraudu- 
lent and corru|)t conspiracy, Avhereof the NaAvab Salar Jung Avas to have been the 
principal victim and the Nizam the principal dupe.” “ Wikar-ool-Oomra had other 
qinalifications that fitted him for the sinister purpose of our Foreign Office — his 
notorious enmity to Salar Jung, his restless ambition, and his personal disgrace.” 
“On the loth of March 1859, as Colonel Davidson, the Resident, was leaving the 
Nizam’s durbar arm-in-arm Avith the NaAvab Salar Jung, a Rohilla, named Jehangeer 
Khan, discharged .a carbine loaded Avith slugs at one of them. The assassin was 
almo.st immediately cut down by the Nizam’s guards. As he was killed 
on tlie spot, his secret perished Avith him. All that was knoAvn about him 
Avas that he Avas a retainer of the NaAvab Wikar-ool-Oomra.” That passage, 
Mr. Gorst said, contained a distinct insinuation that the Naivab had been 
an accomplice in a dastardly crime The article continued : — “An investi- 
gation followed, which proved, beyond all doubt, the question that the Nizam 
had been misled by a base conspiracy concocted and conducted by the Nawab 
Wikar-ool-Ooinra. Assisted by an accomplice, Avho was held almost equally 
in favoui- by the Nizam and the Resident, Yakoob Ali Khan, the Jaghirdar 
of Tickapilly, the NaAvab Wikar-ool-Oomra persuaded the Nizam, to VA’hom, as a near 
relative, he had constant access, that the Resident, like others, had his price, and 
that if that were handed over with due and decent form, the Nizam could haA’e 
his own way entirely as to the choice of a Minister. To give full satisfaction to 
the Nizam, and to save the Resident’s dignity, the actual recipient was to be Mrs. 
Davidson, who Avould in person convey to His Highness the desired assurance that 
neither the Resident nor the Viceroy would give any support or countenance to 
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Salar Jung if His Highness desired his removal. The next scene of the drama 
consisted in the private inti'oduction of a lady calling herself Mrs. Davidson, wife of 
the Resident, into the Nizam’s presence at the palace, where she gave the requisite 
pledge that Colonel Davidson would put no obstacle in the way of Salar Jung’s 
dismissal, and Avhence the lady departed with a handsome parcel of gold mohurs in 
her carriage. But in the subsequent investigation it appeared that the supposed 
Mrs. Davidson was the wife of an apothecary, dressed up and tutored for the 
occasion, who soon afterwards disappeared from Hyderabad, not, however, without 
having been identified and examined. The immediate restilt to the Nawab 
iVikar*ool-Oomra of having been detected as the prime mover in this disgraceful 
conspiracy Avas briefly described in the Administration Report for 1869-70, by 
Mr. C. B. Saunders, tlie Resident at Hyderabad, He says that the Nawab Wikar- 
ool-Oornra, brother of the Ameer-i-Kabeer, having been pronounced guilty, some 
years ago, of lending hirnsoU to an intrigue, the object of which it was believed, 
Avas to procure for himself the office of Minister, h.acl been prohibited, under the 
orders of the Supreme Government, from a|)pearing on any public occjision, the 
Nizam’s oAvn durbar not excepted, Avhen the British representative Avas present, 
this sentence amounting to one of complete political extinction,” “ Jt Avas 
notorious that the NaAvab VV’ikar-ool-Oomra, henceforth to be knoAvn as Shums- 
ool-Goinra, Ameer-i-Kabecr, could not, and AA-oidd not, co-operate harmoniously 
Avith the Minister. His character Av'as bad, he Ivad I’obbed and deceived his master, 
he had insulted the British Government and slandered her representatives. But 
he Avas now fully available for the discomfiture of Salar Jung, and the infamy of 
his antecedents only made liim the more subservient.” “ His remembrances Avere 
disregarded, and in a gnind durbar, appropriately held by the youthful Nizam in 
our military cantonment of Secunderabad, surrounded by British troops, on 
SeiJtember ii9, 1877, the Resident read a letter from the Viceroy, nominating the 
present NaAvab Shums-ool-Oomra, Ameer-i-Kabeer, formerly called Wikar-ool- 
Oomra, a ( 'o-K’egent of the Hyderabad State.” “The economical and administra- 
tive results to the Hyderabad State of this compulsory and scandalous union have 
been as disastrous as every one could have predicted. The Arneer-i-Kabeer has 
claimed niuch more direct share in executive government than his brother, and 
has grasped at every occasion of opposing his colleague’s policy and obstructing 
his measures. Judicial I’eform is blocked by his maintenance of hereditary 
jurisdictions and privileged exemptions from the ordinary course of laAV.” 
“ Very bad rumours are current at Hyderabad.” “What is thought at 
Hyderabad of the appointment, promotion, and ostentatious patronage of 
\Vikar-ool-Oomra, a man found guilty of conspiracy, corruption, and calumny, 
to the discredit of British officials, may easily be concci\'ed.” “ Moreover, if Wikar- 
ool-Oomra having once, at least, compassed and imagined the bribing of a Resi- 
dent’s wife, should bo generally 8usj)ected of having recently resorted to some 
an.alogous devices, and if aspersions against Britislx officers are consequently 
current in the streets of Hyderabad, let indignation fall Avhere it is due — not upon 
the miserable engine of all this mischief, but upon the unscrupulous Avorkmen Avho 
drew it from its dark corner when they could have had no reasonable hope of 
applying it to any good purpose. We charge Lord I.(ytton’s Foreign Office with 
this crime, and demand an inquiry into the facts.” Mr. Gorst, after reading these 
extracts and other [xortions of the articles, said he thought that when he had proved 
the publication of the libels complained of, the learned magistrate would have no 
difficulty in committing for trial. The libels Avere not ordinary libels, but Avere 
evidently Avritten with the intention of stirring up discord between the British 
Government and the Government of Hyderabad. 

Charles Ernest Andrews, clerk to Messrs. Newman and Company, 8, Draper’s- 
gardens, E.C., gav^ formal evidence as to purchasing a copy of the Statesman 
containing the article complained of. 

EdAvard EdAvin Widlake, director and assistant manager of the Printing and 
Advertising Company, proved printing the number of the Statesman containing 
the alleged libels. 
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This being the case for the prosecution, Mr. Gorst asked . that the defendant 
should be committed for trial. 

Mr. Besley, for the defence, contended that this was an attempt to gag the 
Press for political purposes. He pointed out that the defendants were only sum- 
moned on the simple charge of publisliing a defamatory libel. Nothing was said 
in the summons about a foreign potentate, and he should therefore not address him- 
self to the iirst charge mentioned by Mr. Gorst. With regard to the other charge, 
he argued that it should not have been brought in a criminal court. In the matter 
of a libel thei'e could be no criminality unless there was a tendency to pi’ovoke a 
breach of the peace, and it was absurd to say there could be any tendency to pro- 
voke a breach of the peace between a person in India and another in London, 
Either the Ameer should come into this jurisdiction, or the case should have been 
brought before the Indian Courts. The Statesman was circulated in India, and 
the latter course would have been quite possible ; but no doubt the Ameer did 
not dare to deny there the truth of the charges made .against him, where they 
Avould have been easiest to prove. The prosecution might also have gone to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench ; but they did not do that,, as they then would have been 
obliged to find surety for costs. ' 

Sir James Ingham said lie thought the points raised ought to be submitted to a 
higher Court, and he should sendthe case to such higher Court for trial. He accepted 
the defendant Knight’s own recognizances in £100 i’or Ids a j^pearance at the trial. 

Mr. Gorst said the summons against the defendant Keymer would be with- 
drawn, he having only sold one copy of the magazine. 

The Evening Standard says : — It is often philosophiitally remarked th.at the 
world is a very little place after all, and some show of reason is given to the obser- 
vation when it is found that a gentleman who lives at Kensington .and another 
who dates from the prosaic region of Fleet-street are suinnioneii for having criti- 
cized the Ameer-i-Kabeer of Hyderabad, the Nawab Wikar-ool-Uoinra. Tlie parti- 
culars of the case must have hud an odd sound at Bow-street, where for the most 
part very coinmotiplace people (ell very common] (lace storie,s, and are fined and 
sent to gaol in a very commonplace way. Sir James Ingham, Mr. Gor.st, and Mr, 
Besley must have felt themselves on quite novel ground when, instead of having 
to decide whether some policeman was assaulted' hy the lu’isonor, or wliether 
the prisoner Avas roughly hatulled by the jioliecman, Avhether, some raggcsl 
creature was drunk and disorderly enough to make a fine necessary, or 
whether tliere Avas evidence of a j)etty their, they found themselves inquiring 
into Avhat happened Avhen Colonel I).avid.son, the Resident, leaving the Nizam s 
durbar anu-in-.arin Avith the NaAvab Salar Jimg, passed a Rohilla named 
Jehangeer Klian, and Avhat tlie Jaghirdar of Tickupilly .and the N.awah Wikar- 
ooI-Ootnra said to the Niz.am on a cert.iin occasion, together with details about 
the Nawab Shums-ool-Oomra Ameer-i-Kaheer, foimerly called Wikar-ool- 
Oomra, Co-Regent of Hyderabad. The first idea that Avill occur to most 
people on reading the particulars of Avhat these jiersonages aie said to liave <]one 
i.s that a great deal ot indignation is being friiitkassly Avasted, for the English 
reader cannot possibly get rq) much excitement about the Jaghirdar of Tickapilly, 
\\ ikar-ool-Oomra, and the rest of those concerned. Nor is the matter an easy one 
for a magistrate to decide, and Sir James Ingham Avas certainly Avise in relegating 
it to a higher Court. 

1 he S^'fio says : — When ^Ir. Knight first determined to tell the truth about 
Indian aftairs in the pages ot the States/nan he doubtless counted the cost. Any 
man who is conversant with the back-stairs department of Indian official life might 
publish much that it is for tlie interest of the country to know, but most men 
shrink from a course Avhich involves great self-sacrifice.^ Mr. Knight has been long- 
«ui 1 h 1 .^ni lb A known iti connection Avith journalism- in India, and not the least 
ot the many services he has rendered that country is the publication of the States- 
man in this, riiat he should raise a host of enemies by his plain speaking was 
to be expected, and yesterday a distinguished member of the Fourth Party— fit 
instrument for such work — succeeded in inducing Sir James Ingham to commit 
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Mr. Knight for trial for libel upon a man who lives, and is at the present moment, 
in Hyderabad. For aught we know, the Ameer- i-Kabeer may have been badly 
dealt with by the Statesman ; but Lord Canning, if Mr. Besley is correct, has placed 
it on record that a quarter of a century ago he was an unscrupulous knave. That, 
however, as it may be ; what we would ask is whether it is just, Avhether it is 
anything but monstrously unfair, that a man should be committed to teke liis trial 
on a charge of false and defamatory libel at the instance of an unknown prosecutor. 
We say unknown, because the Aineer-i-Kabeer is at the present time at the other 
end of the world, and it is an outrage upon common sense to suppose th.at tlie Co- 
Eegent of the Nizam of Hyderabad would seek redress for .alleged defamation by 
taking out a sumnions at Bow-street. Mark the way in which those who have 
instructed Mr. Gorst have gone about the business. They do not charge Mr. 
Knight with publishing the libel “ knowing it to be false,” for then he iniglit have 
proved it to be true ; they do not proceed by civil suit, for then the Arneer-i- 
Kabeer would have had to appear in court, and costs must have been lodged. If 
tins personage has been libelled it was open to him to come to England to prefer 
his compl.air»t in person ; but Sir James Ingham’s ruling makes it possible for any 
man at th^ antipodes, whose name has been mentioned by a i)ublie writer, to be 
made the tool on this side of people who wish to be revenged on his critic, but 
whose courage is only equal to stabbing him in the dark. 

Times OF India, Jammri/ 2i), 1881. — A considerable amount of interest has, 
we hear, been excited in Hyderabad by the action for libel brought against l\lr. 
Robert Knight, as editor and proprietor of the Englisli monthly magazine known as 
the Statesman, which is piibli.shed “ in correspondence with the daily Statesman in 
Calcutta.” 'J'hc article upon which the action is based is the second of two articles 
upon the Berars que.stion, in which, somewhat d de hottes, a.s the French say. 

Sir Salar Jung’s colleague and Co-Regent, Slunns-ool-Oomra, is very round iy 
attacked. He has often been attacked before, even in official docuinonts, and his 
appointment as Co-Regent Avas supposed to be a a cutting official snub to Sir Salar 
for his untoward energy about the Berars question. Air. Saunders, the Political 
Resident, had in his report of 1809-70 gone pretty far. He declared that Shums- 
ool-Oomra “ having been pronounced guilty some eight years ago of lending himself 
to an intrigue, the olyect of which, it Avas believed, Avas to procure for him the officii 
of Alinister, liad been prohibited, under tlie orders of the Supreme Government, 
from appearing on any public occasion, the Nizam’s OAvn durbar not excepted, Avlien 
the British representative was present. This sentence, of course, amounted to one of 
eomplete political extinction.” But Mr. Knight, or his Avriter, goes miicli further, in 
saying that it was necessary to “ secure a disloyal and dishojiourahle person to 
oppose Sir Salar Jung,” and that Shums-ool-Oomra had “ other qualifications that 
fitted him for the sinister purpose of our Foreign Office — Ids notorious enmity to 
Salar Jung, his restless ambition, and his personal disgrace.” “It was notorious,” 
the Avriter added, “ that the NaAA'ab Wikar-ool-Ooinra, henceforth to bo known as 
Shums-ool-Oonira, Ameer-i-Kabeer, could not, and would not, co-o[)erate harmoni- 
ously Avith the Alinister. His cliaracter Avas bad, he had robbed and deceived his 
master, he had insulted the British Government and slamlered her representative. 
But he Avas noAV fully available for the discomfiture of Salar Jung, aiul the infamy 
of his antecedents only made him the more subservient.” And there Avas mucli 
more of the same nature. Sir Salar has, we believe, officially denied any knowledge 
of the articles, and from the report of the tvial Air. Knight seems inclined to take 
the full responsibility on liis own shoulders. The story goes in Hyderabad that the 
Co-Regent, being annoyed with the tenor of the article, appifinted an attorney to act 
lor him in England, and that, though he subsequently telegraphed instructions tliat 
no proceedings should be taken, he A\'as either too late or his attorney too zealous. 
It would certainly have been more satisfactory had the trial been conducted in 
India, but we understand that a Commission Avill probably be a])jioint(,‘d to take 
evidence in Hyderabad itself, when a good deal of dhty linen is likely to he washed 
in public. 
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Statesman, 26, 1881, — The Englishman has been instructed to 

inform the public “ upon official authority” that the Ameer-i-Kabir instituted his 
action for libel against Mr. Knight “ without any previous notice of his intention to, 
and without any kind of previous communication on the subject of such proceedings 
with, the Government of India or the Resident at Hyderabad.” We do not suppose 
that anybody ever suspected the Government of India of complicity in this prosecu- 
tion, and it seems extremely funny that any official should have thouglit it necessary 
to deny by anticipation a charge tliat it would be ridiculous to make. If it may 
have occurred to any persons to think that perhaps Sir Richard Meade had a liand 
in it, such persons will no doubt be duly thankful for this “ official” assurance that 
lui had not. But not many persons, we suppose, can have been simple enough to 
imagine that the lle.sident at Hyderabad would have allowed himself to bo, at least 
directly, mixed up in an affair of this kind. The “ phenomenon” is much too 
“occult” to be so easily traced to its source. At the same time there need be very 
little doubt that the unfortunate nobleman who has been dragged into the position 
of prosecutor is a mere tool in the liands of some persons in the backgi'ound. To 
save the Englishman the trouble of penning another paragraph on “ official 
authority,” we may say that we have excellent reason to know that the prosecution 
was not instigated by the Secretary of State, and we believe the Prime Minister has 
not had any communication on the subject with the Amir-i-Kabir ! We may add 
that the next time the “ official authority” who has contributed this valuable infor- 
mation to the Engluhmart fancies he sees anything in this journal which stands in 
need of correction, we shall be happy to put a small portion of our own space at 
his disposal for that purpose. We had rather do that than see him sport his fool’s 
cap in such a respectable paper as the Englishman, 

Dedim Gazette, January 27, 1881. — Fi’om the papers just received by 
the mail we have a tolerably full account of the proceedings taken in 
London against Mr. Robert Knight as Editor of the Statesman, for an alleged 
libel on the Ameer-i-Kabeer at Hyderabad. We recently drew attention to the 
peculiar circumstances connected with this case, and furnished our re.'iders 
with certain very tell-tale reminiscences from the history of the i>luintiff's 
career. It may^ be remembered that the Ameer-i-Kabeer, the chief of the 
nobles of Hyderabad, who has held the nink of Co-Regent with Sir Sular Jung 
since 1877, has a career chequered wdth intrigue and adventure. Long belbre the 
death of his elder brother, the late Co-Regent, and his consequent accession to 
his present rank and titles, he had attracted tlie attention of the Government of 
India by the various means by which he strove to realize the ambitious dream of 
his life, which wa.s to supplant Sir Salar Jung as Prime Minister. It seems that 
the late Nizam was a man of too conservative a stamp to sympathize with, or in 
point of fact, fairly to understand. Sir Salar Jung’s policy. The Minister had some 
difficulty at times in maintaining his ground, and in this element of unpopularity the 
then Nawab saw his opportunity. He himself was wealthy, he was married to one 
of the Nizam’s daughters, he had constiint access to the palace, and his rank tran- 
scended that of the Minister, who held his position at Court and in the State chiefly 
in virtue of his office. There is little doubt that the possession of these ad v.antages 
kindled his aspiration, and that he w'as not likely to allow a chance of turning them 
to account to escape. We say this much with the most careful attention to the 
reticence due to a case which is still subjudice. The grounds of the libel are quite 
specific, and we h.ave no desire to violate the unwritten law which for the present 
exemj>ts these grounds from public discussion. All we venture to say is tliat the 
Ameer has long been recognized as an ambitious .and unscrupulous man, and that 
he was pronounced guilty of lending himself to an intrigue some eighteen years ago, 
which is believed to have had for its object the attainment for himself of the office 
of Minister, and for which he received a sentence tantamount to “ complete poli- 
tical extinction.” These latter words are those of Mr. C. B. Baunders, a former 
Resident in Hyderabad, whose account of the affair, in his Administration Report 
for 1869-70, we have merely paraphrased here. But, besides the personal aspect 
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of the ease, it has a political phase, which is not for a moment to be overlooked. 
The indicted article is chiefly directed to the subject of the restitution of Berar, 
and it may be pi*esuraed that it is the trenchant criticism of this misjudged and 
ill-conducted business that has given particular offence. Sir Salar Jung has strug- 
gled manfully for the resumption of this territor}', and be has met at the hands of 
the Government of India with but scant coprtesy. He has carried everything 
before him in argument, and where logic and testimony have failed the Govern- 
ment they have taken refuge in abuse. This is one of the heirlooms left behind 
by the late Administration, and it is to be hoped the present Government will not 
in this case feel bound to preserve a continuity of policy. 

In another column will be found a brief account of the case as far as it has 
gone. Before Sir James Ingham, at Bow Street, on the 3 1st December, Mr. 
Knight and Mr. Keymer were charged with publishing a false and defamatory 
libel. Mr. Gorst, the leading counsel for the prosecution, stated that the charge 
was twofold. It embraced the publication of a libel upon a foreign sovereign for 
the purpose of stirring up ill-will between Great Britain and Hyderabad, and an 
ordinary libel on the Ameer. All the interest at present centres in the procedure. 
As Mr. Besley, who appeared on behalf of the defendant, asked, — and asjeed 
without obtaining any reply, — why was not the action brought in India, where, if 
libel there be, it could be more promptly and effectually met? If the Amir-i- 
Kabir or his backers wei'e anxious to try their luck in a libel suit, there have been 
opportunities afforded them in the Indian Press in various directions that we need 
not specify. Probably the unsophisticated Amir has a hearty detestation of the 
fair, if somewhat severe, Indian Penal Code, seeing that it not only admits, but 
invites, the line of defence known as “ justifying.” No doubt the English law 
admits of similar pleas, though in more clumsy fashion ; so that the Amir cannot 
gain much advantage by airing his grievance on the banks of the Thames. There- 
fore the question arises, is the Amir really the prosecutor ? Sir James Ingham 
amongst the active stipendiaries is a very weak vessel, or he would scarcely have 
ventured on committal without having the prosecutor or prosecutors put in more 
distinct form before him. To us in India Mr. Gorst’s statement about libelling “ a 
foreign potentate”— as he designates this comparatively insignificant though fac- 
tious Hyderabad chief — is amusing enough. But the solicitors who drew the 
indictment appear to have been better lawyers than their counsel, for they left out 
all the rubbish about “ foreign potentates.” In like manner Mr. Gorst must 
have all the credit for the farcical plea about “ stirring up discord between 
the British Government and the Govei'ument of Hyderabad.” It is 
known liere only too well who it is and what influence has caused discord 
and estrangement between the better side of the Hyderabad State and certain 
irresponsible, though powerful, British ofiicials. Tlie one satisfactory cotj.sideration 
about these proceedings is that there will now be a fair opportunity of exposing 
the stupid, reactionary policy that wa.s adopted some time ago towards Hyderabad, 
and which reached a climax at one period under the special auspices of the late 
V'^iceroy. The concluding sentence of the incriminated passage read by Mr. Gorst 
runs: — “We charge I^ord Lytton’s Foreign Office with this crime, and demand ati 
inquiry into the facts.” Po.ssibly — of course, we say only possibly —this may 
afford some indication as to the direction in which the real prosecutors in this case 
may be found. It may merely bo a coincidence that Mr. Gonst, who is known as one of 
the four members of “ the Fourth Party,” is one of Lord Lytton’s personal friends, 
and has lately been a guest at His Lordship’s house. The phrases about “foreign 
potentates” and “stirring up discord” between the two Governments are much in 
the style of the rhetorician who descanted of the eartheti pipkin between iron pots, 
and “ the ring of iron” within which the luckless Shere Ali was to be enclosed. 
It is also just possible that the presence in England of a former Assistaiit Political 
of Hyderabad may have something to do with the institution of this action. How- 
ever, the libel is the question — that is “ the thing in which to catch the conscience 
of the king.” And we would suggest to the prosecution the advisibility of engaging 
a grammarian to do the parsing which shall serve to connect the phrase “ this 
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crime” with its antecedent. As the defence will in all probability subpoena not 
onl)' Colonel 0. T. Burne, who has charf^e of the political portfolio in the India 
OJftice, but also the past and present Simla Foreinrn Secretaries and Lord Northbrook, 
there will be lively doings in the Central Criminal Court. The case, if it actually 
goes to trial, will bring a number of important questions affecting India befoi'e 
the public, and this in itself must result in a certain gain to the side which can 
appeal to popular sympathy on the ground of truth and justice . — Indian Herald. 

PiONEEB, January 27, 1881. — In reference to certain remarks in the States- 
man newspaper on the prosecution of Mr. R. Knight for libel some explanations 
are called for. In the article referred to the action is called a bureaucratic 
campaign against the Staiesman ; and in a short paragraph following the article 
there is a broad insinuation that Major Euan Smith’s arrival in London is connected 
with the institution of this j)rosecution. AVe are requested to state, upon official 
authority, that the Amir-i-Kabir instituted his action without any previous notice 
of his intention to, and without any kind of previous communication on the subject 
of such proceedings with, tlie Government of India, or the Resident at Hyderabad. 

Times of India, January 28, 1881. — A correspondent sends us the following 
notes of a visit paid to the city of Goolburga, in the Nizam’s dominions, which will 
not be without interest to the friends of progress in this country : — ^ 

“ After the lapse of seven years I visited this place of so much historic interest, 
and Avas both surprised and pleased to see the many changes for the better which 
have taken place. Goolburga is now a flourishing city, very different to what it 
was in 1874, and bids fair to resume some of its former greatness at no very distant 
period. What was once an entire maidan^ irregularly patched wdth scrub and 
clumps of withered, parched-looking trees, is now dotted with buildings of various 
sorts, intersected with really good roads, Avhich are no doubt numbered among the 
chief stimulants to commerce. They have not been constructed at random, but 
with a view to the promotion of the interests and convenience of the public. The 
idea of mounding up the trees with stones and keeping them wliitewashed is 
decidedly a good one, and might be followed with considerable advantage in all 
mofussil stations. 

“ Proceeding from the raihvay station to the city of Goolburga, about two and 
a half miles distant, I observed a structure Avliich put me very much in mind of a 
bandstand, but 1 thought surely there can be no such institution here, I was 
mistaken, however, for upon inquiry I found it was a bandstand, and a very 
excellently planned one too, surrounded by a moat about eight feet broad, filled 
with water, and Avith green sward around tastefully laid out Avith floAver trees. This 
liuilding stands in the centre of a garden Avhich has been laid out and planted, and 
will in a feAv years be a very pleasant resort for the people of Goolburga, for 
Avliom it has been constructed. 1 shav a specimen of some of the vegetables groAvn 
in a jiortion of the garden, and found them fully equal to the same species in any 
])art of the country. A short distance Irom the bandstand is a tank-house, Avhicli 
servos the double purpose of supplying Avater to the nioat around the bandstand, 
and a billiard-room and lounging-room for those Aidio take an hour’s recreation in 
the garden. This smacks of Oriental liberality, AA^hich I am afraid Avould not 
ansAver in every station. After leaving the garden, I proceeded once again in the 
direction of the city, the entrance to Avhicli is an arch Avith castellated top, all 
built of stone. The top stone is surmounted by the crescent moon and star, 
signifying that the place is a Mahomedan city. Immediately on the left 
of this gate stands the jail, the Avails of AAniich are in the form of an 
irregular trapezoid. The entrance gate to this building is also a very Avell ■ 
conceived structure, combining some of the lightness and elegance of 
Saracenic architecture Avith the solidity and uniqueness of the Doric. 1 was most 
agreeably entertained by this visit, as I did not expect to find tlie internal econoni}’’ 
so perfect, especially after witnessing the management of jails in other parts of 
H. H. the Nizam’s dominions. 1 found the prisoners, all of Avhom looked w’ell 
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cared for and healthy, enga#?ed in various pursuits, — Aveaving, paper-makin". rope- 
making, tent-making, printing, dyeing, Ajc.,— and was really astonished "'’at the 
excellence of their mamdactures. 1 saw carpets, dliafr'iiiji-ts, cloth and towellitig 
which are fully ecpial to anything I ever yet saw of the icind in the country, and 
the tents are as good as any ever yet manufactured at dulil)td})ore. But now 
comes the most interesting part of the affair. I learnt that this jail yicUU a roxetme 
to the Gaveniinent^ and on examining the ledgers was shown the following figures: ~ 
Revenue for the year 1877, Rs. 8,759-8; for the year 1878, Rs. 7,428-0; for 
the year 1879, Rs. 7,025-6; and this aftei' defraying expenses for food, clothing, 
teaching and guarding the prisoners, and the rent. This is, 1 am informed, without 
precedent in any jail in India. The wliole cost of the barracks, workshojis, cells, 
wells, &c., was Rs. 36,000 only, including Rs. 6,000 for prison labour. An 
engineer present wdio accompanietl me assured me it co(dd not have been built by 
any dejjartment for less than four times that sum. The visitoi's’ l>ook shows a long 
list of persons of more or less distinction who have at sundry times paid the' jail a 
vi.sit, all of Avhom liave expressed themselves much gratified with what they saw. 

“ Passing straight along the main ro.ad I came upon a miniature Elfihiustouo 
Circle, with a fountain in the centre, enclosed with ornamental iron railings and 
lamps. These buildings, which are all of stone, are ap|)ropriated to public offices, 
and are sulistantial biiiklings. Emerging from this circle .1 entered the ]>rincipai 
street, on either side of which are well-to-do merchants, many of whom have come 
from toAvns in the Madras and Bombay I’residencies, and find it prolitable to remain. 
At the end of thi.s street tliere is a public market, built on the principle of the 
Crawford Market in Bomliay .so far as regards the arrangefneuts for stalls, &c., and 
I hear it is intended to extend it, tlie rovemie derived from it p.aying alxuit 40 per 
cent, on the capital expended. Many other buildings about tliis part of the town 
are (piite new to me, and being well built and kept clean give a good appearance 
to the place. Many alterations and additions arc propo.sed to be made, and will no 
doubt be accomplislied in time, especially if the present oflicer remains here, foi- 
it is he alone, I am told, who has, by indefatigable exertion and ptwsonal supervision, 
made this ancient royal seat, which was almost a howling wilderness when I. last, 
visited it, a flourishing city. The gentleman to whotn I refer is the Sndder Talook- 
dar, Mahomed Eckra Moolla Khan, a most valuable odicer in 11. H. the Nizam’s 
.service, ami one whom it is earne.sfly to l)e Imped will meet with tliat just r(;eogni- 
tion of Ills services wliich they deserve. lie is called the Aladdin of Goolburga, 
and certainly 1)0 is, and, wliile being a faithful servant to his master, is a stauneli 
friend of the British, and an admirer of fheir institutions and their learning, 'rite 
population of Goolburga wlien Mahomed Eckra Moolla Khan lieeame Sudder 
Talookdar, or, as wo would call it, Gomniissioner. was about 15,000, and now il 
amounts to over 30,000. The revenue also, wliich was only about half a lakh of 
rupees annually, now readies the large sum of five and a half lakhs, d'hese figures 
show that there has been unmistakable progress, and all I spoke with declared that 
every improvement made, and every change for the better effected, is to be attribufed 
.solely to the geiitlemau above named, wlio likewise. boar.s the reimtatioii of being 
a libera], just, and clever official.” 

Delhi Gazette, January 2<S, 1881. — The rioncer is requested to state, upon 
official authority, that the Amir i-Kabir in.stituted his action for libel against Mr. 
Robert Knight without any previous notice of his intention to, and without any 
kind of previous communication on the subject of such proceedings with, the 
Government of India, or the Resident at Ilyderab.ad. 

The first skirmish of a bureaucratic campaign against the Statesman c.ame 
.off at Bow-street Police Office on Thursday the 30th of December, when Mr. Robert 
Knight was committed for trial by Sir James Ingham on a charge of libelling 
“the Ameer-i-Kabeer of H 3 nlerabad” in an article, “ The Restitution of the Berars 
— No. II.,” which appeared in the Loudon Statesman for October. The committal 
avbs veiy speedil^q not to say hastily, decided on by the magistrate, Avho, in 
coinmon with several of his brethren, seems to have cordially accepted a recent 
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ruling on the law of criminal libel as relieving him from much responsibility and 
trouble, and almost compelling him to send a defendant for trial on an audible 
complaint being made. So far it might seem as if the attacking party h.ad Avon a 
move in the game, but though Mr. Knight will not be suspected in India, where 
his practice and principles ns a journalist arc known, of shrinking from such a 
contest, it is by no means clear at present that the committal can hold good. 
Nothing, Ave are Avell assured, Avould better please Mr. Knight than an opportunity, 
such as Avould be afforded by a lair and open trial, of dragging to the bar of 
public opinion those Avho have at once destroyed the moral supremacy of the em- 
pire and checked administrative progress in the Niziun’s dominions by forcing an 
utterly unAvorthy, incompetent, and irreconcileable colleague on a statesman 
Avhose noble career of twenty-live years entitled him to imperial confidence and 
to the most cordial support. Hut the question, Ave believ’e, that w.a3 before Mr. 
Knight and his excellent legal adA’isers when the mail of . the 31st of December 
left Loudon Avas Avhether he could obtain a fair trial at all under the peculiar 
circumstances of the charge preferred against him. Those circumstances appeared 
of so unprecedented and preposterous a character as ,to render it very doubtful 
Avhether the course taken by the committing magistrate AA'as not in fact as ill con- 
sidered as it certainly Avas abrupt and hasty, and Avhether it Avould not either be 
pi’ohibited on application to a superior Court, or made of no effect under judi- 
cial direction before a grand jury. 

It must seem, Ave think, an altogether iniqtiitous position that a journalist 
in London should be called up in a Criminal Conrt to ansAver the complaint of a 
phantom. The Arneer-i-Kabeer may be a very substantial personage at Hydera- 
bad — sitting here, Ave have no doubt of his personality — but. most assuredly 
neither to Mr. Gorst, M.P., Avho spoke on his behalf, nor to Sir -James Ingham, 
the magistrate Avho heard the complaint, could he have been anything more 
than a phantom. No proof of his existence Avas produced or laid before the 
magistrate. Not even his name was mentioned. He Avas made to complain under 
a title, Ameer-i-Kabeer or “ Great Lord,” Avhich, for all that anyone in London — or, 
for the matter of that, in Calcutta — knoAA's, may be assumed by halF-a-dozcn peoj)le 
in India. Admitting, hoAvever, the existence of such a person at Hyderabad, there 
Avas nothing before the magistrate to shoAv that he aa^s really aggricA'ed, that he 
desired these matters to be made the subject of judicial inquiiy, and that he was 
not, as Mr. Knight’s counsel suggested, the mere tool of some “political” emissary 
behind the scenes, employed and encouraged to try and crush the Statesman. If 
the Ameer-i-Kabeer of Hyderabad Avas really desirous of vindicating his character 
from the aspersions that have been cast upon it, Avhy did he not attack any one of 
the journals in India AA'liich have contained the same imputations in substance as 
.appeared in the London Statesman ? The evidence oii both sides can only be 
obtained in this country. No criminal charge of libel, no civil action for libel, 
relatinsr to this matter, could possibly be sustained against any journalist in an 
Indian Court unless the Ameer-i-Kabeer himself Avere prepared to put in appear- 
ance and to submit himself to a full examination. It remains to be seen Avhether 
the Centml Criminal Court or the Court of Queen’s Hench in London will accept a 
nameless, invisible, and intangible phantom as a prosecutor, on the mere Avord of a 
solicitor set in motion and supplied Avith funds by some one who keeps in the 
background. It rernains to be seen Avhether in the courts of British justice a 
person alleged to have a gricA’ance may avoid bringing his complaint Avhere its 
truth can be tested, and Avhere he must^ ansAver for his oaaui actions, and whether 
he may lend his name, or, as in this case, his title only, in order to serve the sinis- 
ter purpose of a political partizan. 

The Echo of Thursday the 30th of December, commenting on the impending • 
charge against Mr. Knight, says:— “ The prosecutor is in India, but Ave suspect he 
is only put forward by others Avho feel aggrieved by the outspokenness of the 
Statesman. The article winds up with these words: “ We charge Lord Lytton’s 
Foreign Office Avitb. the crime, and demand an inquiry into the facts.*' 

The Scotsman of the previous day', in announcing that the case was coming 
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on, mentioned that Major Euan Smith, formerly Assistant Resident at Hyderabad, 
had lately arrived in London. Did the Scotsvian mean that there was some con- 
nection between the two events ? — Ibid. 

DEnnr Gazette, January 31, 1881. — The action for libel bronoht by the 
Ameer-i-Kabeer, the Co-Rej^ent of Hyderabad, against Mr. Robert Knight, the 
Editor of the Statesman, is being tried by a Special Jury at the Court of Queen’.s 
Bench. Mr. Knight pleads justification. 


Pioneer, January 31, 1881. — Mr. Robert Knight, now the subject of a pro- 
secution in London on a charge of libelling the Ameer-i-Kabir of Ilyderabad, has 
issued an ajipeal to the PrinccH and people of India, calling upon them to subscribe 
money to pay the expenses of his defence. This ha.s been published by his own 
organ in Calcutta. We hope ho other journals will have the indiscretion to give it 
a wider circulation. Such an attempt to make capital out of the absurd pretence 
that Mr. Knight is the champion of the people of India against an oppressive 
Government w’ould be more deeply culpable than it is if it were not that the 
incurable folly and conceit of its author may be charitably supposed to render him 
insensible to its gross impropriety. Otherwise disloyalty would be a mild word to 
apply to conduct which sought to stir up, among the classes which the present 
appeal addresses, a feeling of hostility and resentment against the British authorities, 
tlie innocent objects of Mr. Knight’s persistent calumnies. 


Times of India, February 1 , 1881. — The Action against Mr. Knight. 'I'lio 
following is a letter from Mr. Sliapoorji Edulji Chinai, Secretary to H. E. the. 
Ameer-i-Kaboer, Oo-Uegent of Hyderabad, dated Hyderabad, Deccan, Jan. 28 : — 
“ A paragra))h relating to the action of H. E. the Ameer-i-Kabeer against Mr. Robert 
Knight for libel appears in the issue of your paper of Tuesday last, the 25th instant, 
in wliich it is stated: — ‘The story goes in Hyderabad that the Co-Regent, lieing 
annoyed with the tenor of the article, ajipointed an attorney to act for him in 
England; and that though he subsequently telegraphed instructions that no 
procecdLii^w .sboidd be taken be was either too late or his allornoy too zealous.’ 
It is quite true that His Excellency was annoyed with the tenor of the article ami 
appointed an attorney in England, but it is false that be subsequently telegraphed 
that no ju'occedings shoukl be taken. I beg you Avill insert this letter in your 
paper, for the statement you have published is evidently an ex parte one, for before, 
reading the paragraph in your paper I never heard the ‘story’ in Hyderabad, and 
it is a statement which I venture to suggest should not liavc been piildished whilst 
the action is pending ; moreover, it is likely to lead to an impression that H.E. the 
Ameer-i-Kabeer is not anxious to go into the merits of the action, whereas the 
contrary is the case.” 


Times op India, February 1, 1881. — The action brought against Mr. Knight 
by the Co-Regent of Hyderabad is evidently destined to make .some stir here and at 
home. In our advertisement columns Mr. Krdght appeals to the “ princes and people 
of India” for aid to complete what he calls “our work of exposure,” <and to assist 
“ in dragging from the recesses of the official bureaux the documentary evi- 
dence which establishes the accuracy as to facts” of the article which is alleged 
to be libellous. On tlie other hand, the Co-Regent sends us, through his secretary, 
a letter intended to correct an impression, said to have been conveyed by a para- 
. graph in our columns, that the Amecr-i-Kabecr was not anxious to go into the 
merits of the action. He as.sure8 us that “ the contrary is the case.” Tlie language 
used in the article in the Statesman, and the imputations conveyed, especially 
towards the close of it, seem to demand such full inquiry as could only be obtained 
in a court of law ; and we are glad to learn that both sides are agreed to fight the 
matter out to the bitter end. It was very far from our intention to convey any sort 
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of impression that the Aroeer-i-Kabcer Avas anxious not to go into the merits of 
the case, once action had been taken ; and we are glad to give publicity to the fact 
that he had not, as A\'e hoard the story Avcnt in Hyderabad, been somewhat undecided 
l)efoT’e institutijig the first proeee<lings. In the interests of the public Ave are 
sorry that a trial of this great local importance is not to be heard in India itself. 
If, however, a Commission is really to be appointed to take evidence in Hyderabad, 
the Hyderabad Government Avill, we think, do Avell to give full publicity to the 
proceedings. 

Delhi Gazette, Fehrnanj 1, 1881.— if/'. JRohcrt Knight's Appeal to the 
Princes arid People of India, — Native rriiices and People of India, — On tlie eve 
of my departure from this country to return to India I Avas served Avith a summons 
to attend the ]3ow-.street Police Office to answer before the magistrate a criminal 
charge of libel brought against me by the Aniir-i-Kabeer df Hyderabad, Avhom the 
Foreign Office under Lord Lytton appointed as Co-llegent of that State, in order 
to fetter the action of the great Minister, Sir Salar Jung, and completely check las 
efforts for the restoration of Perar. Sinmltaneonsly Avith this prosecution, letters 
liave come home from official personages in India urging that the Loudon Statesman 
should not he permitted to continue such exposures of the conduct of the Indian 
Government as liave been made liy it in the matter of the abolition of the Salt 
Line, and the treatmont of the Native Princes of Kajputana in connection therewith. 
It was a sure instinct that led my colleague, Lientenant-(3olonel Osborn, and 
myself to determine to pulilish a Loudon edition of the Statesman at the A'cry 
doors of Pailianient. The object we bad in view has already been largely 
accoinjilished. And noAv this Wikar-ool-Oomrah is put up to pursue as ‘ criminals,’ 
in the Law' Courts of this country, the men Avhom you know to have devoted their 
lives to the promotion of a pure and righteous government of India, in the interests 
of our oAvii beloved country and of the vast dejiendency the rule of wliich the Divine 
I’rovidence has confided to us as a trust. 

The criniimd prosecution Avhich this man has enterod against me Avill, I hope, 
be made the occasion of showing before Her Majesty’s Judges and before all Eng- 
land the greatness of the cause in Avhioli Ave liave enlisted. t'" 

The defence Avill be a very costly one, from the fact that the prosbc'iftor does 
not appear in tlie case for examination, and from the great difficulty there will bo 
ill dragging from the recesses of the official bureaux the documentary evidence 
which establishes the accuracy as to f'aot, and the complete honesty of purpose, of 
the article No. 8 in the London Siutesvum of October 1st, on tiie Kestitution of 
Berar. 

1 appeal confidently to you therefore not to permit the imndon Statesman 
to be crushed, as these men are conspiring to crush it. 

It is \dtal to your interests, vital to the interests of the British Crown, that Ave 
should complete our Avoi k of exposure, and you must sustain us in the Avork. 

1 asked you to contribute promptly to the formation of a Statesman Deffince 
Fund. Let every one in the country, piincc and peasant alike, show his sense of 
tin; frue character of this prosecution by subscribing to the fund. 

I ask the native Princes of India to contribute generously towards the fund, 
and the poorest of the people to send in their ‘ mite’ towards it. 

8udi an opportunity of so bringing home to the conscience of England the 
faults of onr government of India under the late regime that they shalfi be made 
impossible in the future may never occuf again, and 1 appeal to you in ffie interests 
of yourselves and vour successors. 

P. KNIGHT. 

London, December 31, 1880. 

Subscriptions should be sent instantly to my son, Mr. Paul Knight, Statesman 
Office, Calcutta. By him they will be acknoAvledged or not, according to the desire 
of the subscribers. 

R. K. 
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Statesman, i'W^mary 4, 1881.— Tlie Calcutta correspondent of \\\Ci Pioneer. 
commenting on the Hyderabad libel case, says “ Sir Salar Jung’s repudiation of 
Mr. Knight and his statements is rather anmsing. The Hyderabad slatesman is 
rather afraid, apparently, of being linked too closely with the London 
J3ut if the announcement that Sir Salar Jung had repudiated all connection Avith the 
.article in the London Statesman had been .supplemented by the further statement 
that he did not do so spontaneously, but was called upon to do so by the British 
Resident, the matter might not appear so very amusing. Of course Sir Salar Jung 
had no connection with the ’ article. Nor is it probable that it would ever have 
occurred to him that he might be suspected. As to those who did .suspect him 
perhaps the wish was father of the thouirht. 

The same writer speaks of the contradiction of a .statement that the prosecution 
was really a Government one. Wc do not think any such .statement was ever made. 
It is true that Mr. Knight and many others believed that tlie Aniir-i-K.abir wais but 
an instrument in the hands of others, and that tlio.sc others were or liad been Indian 
officials. But it was never asserted that the Government of India, or any officer 
of the Government acting in Im official capacity^ had a hand in the prosecutioii. 
Those Avho have misrepresented us .as making the statement that Government wms 
the real prosecutor must have laboured under a misapprehension, unless tliey 
wished to do us an injury. 


Delhi Gazette, February 4, 1881. — Mr. Robert Knight. — Mr. Knight’s 
,a])[)eal to India for aid in meeting the expen.ses of his defence against the criminal, 
prosecution — w'c might in other circumstances have said jiersoeution — to which he 
is being subjected may or may not be productive of .sid)stantial results; but in 
either case he has not done wrong, w'e think, in proimdgating it. Wlnle hoping 
that it may succeed, we are quite prepared to find tliat it lias laileil ; not that the 
Princes and people do not appreciate the services of a man who mnlertakes to 
expose the mahuiministration, real or imaginary, from which they suffer, l)ut because 
to .support Mr. Knight openly will be to bring down upon tliemsdves the w'ratli <tf 
( )lym|)us. . In saying this we wimld not be understood as altogether approving of 
Mr. Knight’s peculiar manner of exposing the weaknesses and shortcomings of the 
Government of India and its executives, or altogether agreeing in the conelusionH 
he drawls from facts or ticlioiis ])laced at his disposiil by aggrieved or discontented 
individuals. Yet he is an (‘arnest man, of great ability and considerable experience, 
often wanting, in tact and erring in judgment, but imbued with the honest convic- 
tion that the special mission of righting all Indian wrongs h.as been entrusted 
exclusively to himself. 

Mr, ivuight, even in the appeal he has published, insists that the Amir-i- 
Kabir is, in the matter of the ill-judged criminal prosecution, a mere tool, a catspawq 
being used liy .somebody connected w’ith the Government of India, or by the 
Government ol' India itself, to strangle the London Statesman by ruining its editor. 
This can hardly be the case. Under other circumstance.s we would have said this 
cannothe, the ca.se, but when the Pioneer is instructed to deny that either the Govern- 
ment of India or the Resident at Hyderabad had had any communications relating 
to the intention or resolution of the Arnir-i-Kabir we may well be excused for being 
cautious in our choice of words. The public outside the charmed official circle to 
which our Allahabad contemporary owes its imspiration.s w'ill, we fear, be inclined to 
adopt the conclusion that the words of denial authoritatively i»ut forth W'ill bear 
more than one interpretation. There is something to be r»‘ad between the' lines. 
But let that pass for the f»resent, and let us see wdiat Mr. Knight has said about the 
.prosecutor, Avho has, for a native of India quite ignorant of England, its people, its 
ways, and its law's, taken the very extraordinary course of instituting proceedings in 
the courts of a far-distant place, where he is quite unknown either as Wikar-ool- 
Ootnra or “the great lord,” where “the Nizam” and “Hyderabad” command 
as little attention, interest or influence as the King of Dahomey and Timbuctoo. 
Whatever may be said to the contrary, the ill-advised Hyderabad man cannot 
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escape the stigma of being counted as a mere sound, a “ phantom,” and nothing 
more, and of being used by others to answer a malicious purpose not his own. 

These passages from Mr. Knight’s article will explain the “ libel”: — 

“ But as no loyal or honourable opponent of the Nawab Salar Jung coxdd be 
found” [by Mr. C. *B. Saunders, the Resident] “ in Hyderabad it was necessary to 
secure for the purpose one that was disloyal and dishonourable. Such a person 
was found in the Nawab Wikar-ool-Oomra.” 

His authority for what might otherwise be taken as “ loose invective or partizan 
abuse,” is said by Mr. Knight to be “ an official report from the Residency at 
ITyderabad. “In 1861 ,” he continues, “the Nawab Wikar-ool-Oomra was detect- 
“ ed, described, and denounced by the British authorities as a disloyal and dis- 
“ honourable person, the cliief contriver and agent in a fraudulent and corrupt 
“ conspiracy, whereof the Nawab Salar Jung was to have been the principal victim, 
“ and the Nizam the principal dupe. The secondary victim — who -would merely 
“ have been slandered behind his back, probably Avithout its ever coming to his 
“ knowledge — was to have been the British Resident. The British Government, 
“ also, would have been grossly deceived, and, in the person of its representative, 
“ the Resident, insulted and maligned.” 

It is then advanced that, notwithstanding all that, the Resident had engaged 
the services of the man to oppose Sir Salar Jung. Whether, in his efforts to 
blacken the character of the Government of India, Mr. Knight has overstepped the 
bounds of strict truth and propriety in describing Wikar-ool-Oomra remains to be 
seen. We read further on that “ The Nizam had been misled by a base conspiracy 
concocted and conducted by the Nawab Wikar-ool-Oomra,” and that conspiracy 
was to deceive the Nizam into the belief that the British Resident, then Colonel 
Davidson, would for a bribe, to be received by his Avife, Mrs. Davidson, consent to 
the remoA'al of Sir Salar Jung. The wife of an apothecary Avas made to personate 
Mrs. Davidson, it is said, and that “ lady departed Avith a handsome parcel of gold 
moliurs in her carriage.” Government authority is cited for this statement also. 
The folloAving passage from the Administration Rei)ort is quoted : — The Nawab 
Wikar-ool-Oomra “having been pronounced guilty, some eight years ago, of lending 
“ himself to an intrigue, the object of Avhich, it was believed, Avas to procure for 
“ himself the office of Minister, had been jxroliibited, under the orders of the Supreme 
“ Governinent, from appearing on any public occasion, the Nizam’s OAvn durbar not 
“ excepted, when the British representative Avas present. This sentence amounted 
“ to one of comf)lete political extinction.” 

This was, however, the man sid)sequently selected by the British Government 
to be Co-Regent Avith Sir Salar Jung, and, if Mr. Knight be right, selected to 
counteract the efforts of Sir Salar Jung to get back the Berars for his master. 
We read: — 

“ It AA'as notorious that the NaAvab Wikar-ool-Oomra, henceforth to be knoAvn 
as Shuins-ool-Oomra Ameer-i-Kabeer, could not and AAmuld not co-operate har- 
moniously Avith the Minister. His character AA'as bad. He had robbed and deceived 
his master; he had insulted the British Government and slandeied its representative. 
But he Avas noAv fully available for the discomfiture of Salar Jung^ and the infamy 
of his antecedents only made him the more subservient. 

“ What is thought at Hyderabad of the appointment, promotion, and ostenta- 
tious patronage of Wikar-ool-Oomra, a man found guilty of conspiracy, corruption, 

and calumny, to the discredit of British officials, may easily be conceived 

“ Moreover, if Wikar-ool-Oomra, having once at least compassed and imagined the 
bribing of a Resident’s Avife, should be generally suspected of having recently resorted 
to some analogous devices; and if aspersions against British officers are conse- 
quently current in the streets of Hyderabad,- let indignation fall where it is due — ^not 
upon the miserable engine of all this mischief, but upon the unscrupulous work- 
men who drew it from its dark corner, when they could have had no reasonable' 
hope of applying it to any good purpose. We charge Lord Lytton’s Foreign Office 
with this crime, and demand an inquiry into the facts.” 

Mr. Knight’s demand has been met in a manner he did not anticipate. Is it 
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likely, we ask ourselves, that the Government of India could have, under all the 
extraordinary circumstances of the case, instigated or consented to the criminal 
prosecution now proceeding in London ? We answer ourselves by saying, It could 
not be. It is probable, however, that some one deeply concerned* in having an 
inquiry into the conduct of the British Government and of the Resident at Hyderabad 
—and that inquiry in London, and not in India — is the prime mover and instigator ! 
AVho tliat somebody is we may suspect but must not mention. 

To the charge Mr. Knight pleads justification. And Avell he may, seeing that 
his estimate of Wikar-ool-Oornra’s character and capabilities i.s based upon the 
opinions formed of him, and expresse<i in public documents, by the Government of 
India and the British Resident with the Nizam. The article in the Statesman is 
directed not against the prosecutor, but against the Government of India, which is 
accused of the highly discreditable act of having invited a man, already convicted 
of conduct base in the extreme, to return to favour, for no other purpose than to 
utilize his love of intrigue and his cunning and Ins audacious unscrupulosity, to 
thwart the bold and uncompromising honesty and conspicuous talents of Sir Salar 
Jung, wdio refused to yield Berar to the Iharamount Power simply because it toms 
paramount, and in fair debate had defeated all the arguments the Government of 
India could produce to justify the act of spoliation of W'hich it had been guilty. If 
Mr. Knight’s views be accepted, the only weapon of both offence and defence left 
the Government of India was to Jiire the services of a man already condemned by 
itself in unmeasured terms as untrustworthy and unscrni>ulous, suspected by many 
as the employer of assassins, and bind him to Sir Sjilar Jung, to hamper, thw'art, 
embarrass and ultimately defeat tliat able and honest native statesman in the noble 
work he had set himself to perform. 

If our surmise be correct that Wikar-ool-Oomra has been instigated to the 
action he has taken, he has simply been duped ; and he will learn from the result 
that tliere are men in the world as astute as himself in the tortuous course of 
diplomacy and as clever at intrigue. We dismiss as simply absurd the statement 
made in the columns of a contemporary that the “ Great Lord’s” attorney in London 
had exceeded his authority by filing the suit without further reference to India, and 
without awaiting further instructions. No attorney in London would wilfully adopt 
a course fraught with so much risk to his reputation and his position. Doubtless 
the nominal prosecutor w'as surprised at the speedy action taken, but that is a great 
point gained by his unsympathizing advisers. 

Mr. Knight standing at the bar is a representative man of a novel descrip- 
tion. He actually represents the Government of India ! ! It is the Government of 
India that is on trial in his person betbre the public of England. That’s how we 
view the position of parties. And if he succeeds in proving all that he has advanced 
in his articles headed “ Restitution of Berar” great will be the damage done to 
India’s statesmen of the period. Whether lie will succeed in provinj^ the accuracy 
of his statements, and fully justify his warm and glowing vituperation of certain 
gentlemen connected with events in Hyderabad, is a question difficult to determine, 
and one with which we need not interfere at present. One result ajipears to us 
quite beyond doubt — nothing permanently dama^ng can happen to Mr. Knight. 
He has a very favourable opportunity now of gaining such a standing before the 
public of England as ten years of mei'e Statesmanship could not have given him. 
And his legal defenders will have the opportunity of obtaining such a reputation 
as twenty years of ordinary routine work could not have brought them. 


Statesman, Fehniary 5, 1881. — The postponement of Mr. Knight’s case will 
. be of the greatest advantage to the defence. Very important materials for the 
defence .are, we believe, now on the way from India to England, and the delay will, 
we rnay hope, give time for them to arrive and receive the careful attention of 
counsel before the case can be brought on. It is perfectly true, we learn, that the 
Ameer-i-Kabeer repented, when it was too late, and telegraphed instructions to 
his agent in London to stay proceedings. By this time, we imagine, there are 
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others, besides the Nawab, who bitterly regret that action has been, taken: for, 
whatever may be the result as regards Mr. Knight, it is prettj^ certain that some 
very unpleasant revelations will be made as. to Hyderabad aflairs, audit is to be 
feared that some British officials may not be happy when tlie case is over, any more 
than the Ameer-i-Kabeer himself. It is possible that the case may prove of the 
very highest service to the British Government in this country, by compelling 
inquiry into the nature and habits of the Indian Foreign Office and the Political 
Service. Next to the condition of the masses under our rule, the character of our 
relations with the Native Courts is perhaps the most important question affecting 
the future of our Indian Empire. And if this case should lead to the exposure of 
abuse.s, and some steps in the way of reform, Mr, Knight will consider his own 
trouble in the matter richly rewarded. 

Statesman, Febmary S, 1881. — We make no apology for quoting prominently 
the foll(<wing remarks on the Hyderabad libel case from tlie London JHcho of tlie 
9th January : — “ We are glad to note that Mr. Robert Knight, the editor of tlie 
Statesman, show.s in the present number of that periodical that he is not to be 
daunted from Ids purpose by .a ciindnal prosecution. It would be no exagger- 
ation to say that if from want of public support, or from the ruinous cost of defend- 
ing a prosecution for libel, the Statesman were to be cruslicd, it would be a public 
misfortune. Witli an intimate knowledge of Indian affairs, and an undaunted 
courage which few possess, Mr. Kruglit has pleaded the cause of the people of 
India before an English audience for several months, at first through the medium 
of a weekly journal, and latterly in a monthly maga/dne. h’rom the beginiung it 
could be seen that this was an onerous, thankless, and unrcmunerative task but 
it seems to have occurred recently to some of those whose actions Mr. Knight has 
un.sparingly denounced that he might be .silenced by a ('rindnal prosecution for 
libel. At the end of last month he was summoned to Bow-street, the nominal 
prosecutor being a certain Indian dignitary, tlie Amcer-i-Kabeer. The Bolonius, or 
rather the Polonii, beliiiid the curtain are not yet revt'aletl ; but there can be little 
doubt that the real pro.secutors arc certain Indian ollicials who pull the wires of this 
Indian ]iuppet. If tlie Ameer-i-Kabeer is snccessfnl we may look for some start- 
ling applications of the law of libel. The Czar of Russia, or Prince Bismarck, or 
Cosman Pasha, or Ayub Khan may send telegrams ordering a prosecution to lie 
commenced by their friends or their diplomatic representatives ; and .siiute the 
personal attendance of a prosecutor at the preliminary investigation is held to lie 
unnecessary it would not be difficult to secure the commitment for trial at tlie 
Central Criminal Court of the ediloos of hall' the London daily papers. Such 
a spectacle would not be wiiliont some good effect ; it would, at least, carry !Mr. 
llutchinsou’s Libel Bill through both Houses with a rush.” 

may state tliat, tlie case having been removed to the Queen’s Bench, it is 
cxjiectcd — or was expected wlien tlie last mail left London — that tlie trial would be 
delayed for some time, perhaps for months. In the mean time, us the presence of 
the delendant is not necessary, it is probable that Mr. Knight will return at once to 
India, where but for this prosecution he Avould already have arrived. Readers of 
the Statesman will be glad to learn that there is a jirobability of his re.snming editorial 
charge of this journal at an early date. The London Statesman will be carried on, 
during liis absence from London, by his present eolleague.s. His interests here 
until his arrival will be represented by his sou, Jlr. Paul Knight. 


Times OF Fehmamj 9, 1881. — The following is a letter from Mr. 

Wm. Digby, honorary seerotary of the (late) Indian Famine Relief Fund, and 
author ot “ The Famine Campaign in Southern Indiain 1876-78,” dated Plymouth, 
January 0, 1881 “ Sir, — In your issue of December 6 appears a letter 
signed ‘ An ex Special Famine Officer,’ in which allusion is matle to a 
sjjeech which I made a few months ago in Plymouth. Referring to the famine 
ot 1877 1 stated that the only part of Southern India in which the famine was 
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fairly met and conquered with the minimum of suffering was in tho Nizam’s domi- 
nions. I argued that Indian officials knew better liow to manage their own country- 
men than foreigners, however good their intentions, possibly could. AH tliis Iiad'u 
bearing upon the subject of discussion in the meeting I addressed. I mention this 
merely by way of explanation, and to help ‘ An ex Special Famine Officer’ to 
understand the logical nature of my remarks. 

“ As to the main point, which he impugns as being ‘ manifestly unfair,’ I liave 
only to remark that it is unassailably true. My answer to him must cither be verv 
long or very short. If 1 had no mercy upon your general readers, and were sure df 
space being available to me, I could prove, point by point, my main assertion, and 
show that only in the Nizam’s dominions, under Sir Salar Jung’s enlightened 
guidance, was the distress met in a really creditable manner. In the interests of 
truth, and for the good of the Indian people, there is no task I sliould like bet tor 
than this. If yon, Sir, would promise me space, I would gladly undertake the duty. 
Now, however, I must content myself with directing your correspondent to tho 
study of a W'ork which perhaps he has not seen. I conclude he is fully acquainted 
witli all the incidents that have been published relating to the famine in Madras, 
Bombay and Mysore ; if he were not, of course, he rvould not have ventured to poso 
as an authority on famine administration. Possessing that knowledge, this famine 
officer will, if he peruses the ‘ Report on tlie History of the Famine in II, H. the 
Nizam’s Dominions in 1870-77, by Moulvi Malidi Ali, Revenue Heeretary, and 
Secretary to the Central Famine Relief Coiimiittee,’ see that I was amply justified 
in tho assertions I made. This report alone vvonld servo to cover all the ground I 
took up. But I did not depend upon that only, for what I said I spoke from the 
knowledge Avhich I necessarily derived from my own connection ^Yith the famine, 
knowledge Avhich contains many facts highly liononrable to onr Indian fellow-sul jects 
in a famine crisis. The report to which I have referred readied me several montlis 
after I arrived in England. I cannot say that the gratifying — i.e., gratifying com- 
paratively — facts it contained altogether surprised me. I rememboml that when 
we were receiving sums of money by lumdreds of tiionsands of pounds for private 
relief from Fiiigland, and wo telegraphed to tho Britisli Resident at Jlyderabad that 
we would gladly set aside a portion of onr receipts for the Nizam’s dominions, 
and send some on account at once, in a day or two an answer came from Sir Salar 
Jung, w.armly appreciating the good-will and generosity of the English people, but 
adding that the famine in liis Highness’s dominions had practically been jiiastered, 
and outside help was not needed. The report of Moulvi Mahdi Ali shows clearly how 
it Avas that while the famine was [?uot] mastered in tlie adjoining presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay ami in the Province of My.sore it was mastered in Hyderabad. 
To the repoi't, therefore, I refer your correspondent : and if lie lie acquainted with 
the whole sad and bad history of the Famine Administration in Southern India in 
1870-77, and if, further, he be the candid man I take him to be, he will agree with 
me that the only region in the fateful year in wliicli the famine was fairly and. well 
encountered was, as I said in the Athenauim at Plymouth, ‘ not Madras, which 
was ruled by a British Governor and was under British administration ; it was not 
Bomba}', which was goA^erned by the very energetic Sir Richard Teinj)le ; nor Avas 
it Mysore, also under British rule ; but it Avas the Nizam’s dominions, which Aveie 
ruled by tho natives themselves.’ ” 

Delhi Gazette, Fehruary 12, 1881.— ’The London correspondent of the 
Times of India has the following on the libel .suit against the London AStiiteswaw ; — 
“ In Press circles tho opinion is that nothing Avill come of Mr. Robert Knight’s com- 
mittal on the diarge of libelling the Ameer-i-Kabeer of Hyderabad. It Avould (>e 
improper, to discuss the merits of tliti charge ; and it Avouhl be superfluous to moral- 
ize on the fanatically ferocious style Avhich the Statesman affects. But it comes 
home to us all that if tho action against Mr. Knight be sustained English ucavs- 
papers Avill be the objects of all sorts of charges by foreign princes and rulers, AA'hose 
government and behaviour aa’C have been accustomed to criticize Avitli considerable 
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freedom. The Czar of Russia vs. Hie Daily Telegraph, or the Sultan of Turkey 
vs. I'he Daily News, or the Pope of Koine vs. The Morning Advertiser will be a new 
‘ .sensation’ for the public. 1 observe that some of the writers on the subject per- 
* ceive that the libel is far moi*e severe upon Lord Lytton than anybody else ; and 
it i.s suggested that if Lord Lytton and his friends are the pdrsons really aggrieved 
it would be better that they should be the actual prosecutors.” 


Tr.MES OF India, February ] G, 1881. — The noisy beating up for subscriptions 
from the princes and people of India for the Robert Knight defence fund, says the 
Civil and Military Gazette, will prflbably result in the collection of a sum of money 
sufficient to protract the trial for libel hanging over that gentleman, and also to 
enable liim to bring forward a mass of more or less relevant evidence. Mr. Knight, 
with amusing vanity, s.ays that officials have sent homij to say that his journal 
renders the government of India impossible, and that there is a conspiracy to crush 
his paper. Though this is amusing, there is a touch of pathos in it, for it is one 
of the first illusions to which an over-wrought brain falls a victim. If the 
Statesman h.ad been readable or saleable the omnivorous London newspaper trade 
would have been only too glad to make its fortune, in spite of all the conspiracies 
that could be hatched against it. 

The same paper remarks : — All things considered, we have some reason to be 
proud of the new and rising caste created in India by English influence. The 
“ educated natives,” though perhaps a little too vain of their self-bestowed desig- 
nation, and apt, like most castes and guides, to consider the world framed for their 
own especial benefit, address themselves to contemporaneous jiolitics with interest 
and intelligence. It is remarkable, therefore, that they should have mustered in 
such force at the Singh Subha Hall, to hold a grand palaver and collect subscrip- 
tions for the Robert Knight defence fund. In this case, leaving apart its side 
issues, Mr. Knight is lighting for the restitution of Berar to the Kizam of Hydera- 
bad, which means, as every pliilosophical radical ought to know, the handing over 
a large population, who have enjoyed the benefits of a constitutional government, 
to a pure despotism. Does it never occur to Mr. Jogendro Chunder Rose and the 
rest of Ids brethren how promptly and eftectively their eloquent utterances in 
favour of representative government, and the other questions on which they hold 
forth, would be shut up by rulers like the Kizam ? Is their freedom already so 
irksome that they long to feel the iron bit of repression in their jaws ? They 
may rest assured that there are many more deserving objects of their sympathy 
and charity than JMr. Robert Knight, who may with confidence be left to make as 
good a thing as he can out of his present aflliction. 


Statesman, Ftbruary 19, 1881. — It is announced in the home papei's that 
the charge of libelling the Arneer-i-Kabecr of Hyderabad, which has been brought 
against Mr. Knight, will be tried by a special jury in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
a writ of certiorari having been applied for and granted in Judges’ chambers. 
Mr. Knight will plead a lidl justification for the alleged libel, and that its publica- 
tion was for the public benefit. The pressure of business in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench is so great that it is not expected that the cixse can come on sooner than 
next autumn, and meanwhile he proposes to come to India to collect evidence. 
We are .afraid he will not be able to collect a great deal of evidence in India, nor 
do wc know whence he expects to obtain'it. Official aid in the task is not likely 
to be given without reluctance ; still a sense of fair play may suggest to English- 
men that he should have such access to official documents ns is granted to the 
prosecution. Two Bombay solicitors visited Hyderabad a short time ago in the 
interests of the Ameer-i-Ivubeer, and were permitted to search the Residency 
records i'or materials to aid the prosecution. VV'ill the Resident consider it his 
duty to accord a like permission to Mr. Knight? We have no right to assume 
that he will refuse j but it is impossible not to remember that when Mr. Leith, 
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the bamsfier, went to Hyderabad to conduct the case of the nephews at^ainst the 
Ameer-i-Ivabeer, the Resident refused him access to the records, and ewn refused 
to see him. In that case, however, we believe he denied that Mr. Leith had any 
locus standi, but lie could hardly take up that attitude towards Mr. Knight or 
his sqfticitor. But we do not venture to hope that much success will attend the 
effort to extract evidence from official documents in India, 

Times of lNDr.\, March 3, 1881. — The Civil and' Military Gazdte says ; — '^Oie 
Knight fund meeting lately held in the city has been described in some of the 
down*country papers as a great public demonsfration. So it was. But tlie point 
of the joke is that it was ratlier a demonstration of excitable Bahoos from Bengal 
against the phlegmatic folk of the Punjab than a demonstration by both on 
behalf of Mr. Knight. The raeeses and other leading residents of the town and 
neighbourhood protest against being held responsible for the meeting. It was, 
they say, wholl)'^ the work of “ foreigners.” As a matter of fact, only two or 
three Punjabis of any positior. were in attendance ; and they went less 
to bless than to curse. The shrewish “ foreigners” screeched them down 
with taunts on their want of understanding ; and it is even said that they yelled 
out — “ Is this your boasted jurisprudence ?” Some hundreds of rupees have 
been realized, chiefly “ on paper.” The Baboos’ experience of the work of collec- 
tion reminds one of the Bombay parson’s grievance. Standing up in his pulpit 
the reverend gentleman intimated that in future no cards Avould be received on 
tiie collectors’ plates, only cash, because, he pleaded plaintiv'ely, “ I have dis- 
covered that Avhen our messengers call for their money some gentlemen say 
^ hainara chithy nahi hni soma '■ hung it, hd ao;' and that others even swear 
horribly and say, ‘ turn suar.jeharinam Jeo jao' ” 


Madras Mail, March 14, 1881, — Sir liichtrd Meade . — The departure from 
Hyderabad and India at the close of the present month of Sir Ricliard Meade 
marks a distinct era both for the Nizam’s State and tlie Empire. It is not likely 
that we shall ajgain hear of a native infantry cadet rising to political power so 
rapidly, and lilling such important and lucrative positions as have lallen to Sir 
Richard Meade during a service of forty-three years, of Avhich, it is said, he has 
only spent six months in England. The I'uce of soldier-statesmen in high places 
promises to be soon extinct. It is not, however, i'or the purpose of dwelling on 
this probability that we congratulate one of the last and most fortunate of the race 
on not having been born twenty years later ; our present object is to glance 
at what the outgoing Resident at Hyderabad has done in the last five years of 
his career. 

When Mr. Saunders left the Hyderabad Residency things were supposed to 
be in a b.ad way. Sir Salar Jung, to use an expressive phrase, had kicked over the 
traces ; Englishmen flocking into his service had impressed him with a sense of 
his grievances, and of the independence of the young sovereign from whose 
revenues they drew their salaries. The Berar question was burning, and the 
banner of England did not “ blow” in the approved Tennysonian fashion. The 
first thing Sir Richard Meade had to do was to make it blow, and that he has 
succeeded in doing this completely is the mo.st notable of his achievements. He 
had to convince the Hyderabad Minister that the favour of English Dukes who 
don’t read history, nay, even the smile of a Royal Prince, are not all-potent in 
practical politics ; that to be a social lion in London is a different role to that of 
'. triumphant diplomatist ; and that treaties are not made and unmade out of pure 
’ )ntiments. Next, he had to restrain the ambition which Englishmen had helped 
.i> awaken, and while I’ecognizing the past services and reputation of the Minister 
to show him that a protected State was not at liberty to fix the strength of its owu 
army, and stammer over the meaning of the word suzerainty. Then the education 
of the young Nizam, a matter in which a Hyderabad Minister might reasonably 
differ from a British Government, but in which nevertheless the latter cannot 
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Avholly divest themselves of responsibility, has been a difficulty not yet overcome. 
But of all the thorns which have beset the path of Sir Richard Meade and choked, 
as is sometimes said, the whole administration of Hyderabad, [ stc] has been the 
appointment of the present head of the house of Shums-ul*Oomrah to be Sir 
Salar Jung’s colleague in the government. This event took place in 1877, 
on the death of his elder brother, the late Co-Regent, a mild and amiable 
nobleman, who was content to entrust the helm to the hands of the experienced 
Dewan, who naturally enough protested against the association with himself 
of an ancient rival and foe. The only alternative, however, as Sir Salar J ung 
himself admitted, was to let the Dewan reign alone. This, after mature 
deliberation, the Government decided not to do, and it may be the decision was 
not altogether a happy cne. To pronounce any opinion on it, however, is 
not possible without access to all the information on which it was founded, and 
notwithstanding its obvious disadvantages we are disposed to accept it as wise 
under the circumstances. As having influenced, or being supposed to have 
influenced, that decision. Sir Richard Meade has been regarded as the patron of the 
colleague objected to, blind to his faults, and a little less than kind to the virtues 
of the other side. Whether this be a fact or a misconception, it is certain that he 
has had to intei'fere to secure now and then for the Ameer-i-Kabeer, the Co- 
Regent, a voice in the government of the country, and information as to the 
revenues and expenditure of the State, which Sir Salar Jung at one time disputed 
his right to possess. It can easily be imagined that a dual government so 
constituted is not beneficial to progress. To expect statesmen, especially Oriental 
statesmen, who have been rivals from youth to sink their private feelings for 
the public weal is to lay on them heavy burdens. But those who know Sir 
Salar Jung personally and those who know him only by name should temper 
the sympathy he commands, and deserves to command, by the reflection that the 
Ameer-i-Kabir, the first nobleman of the State in point of rank, is the head of a 
house allied by a marriage to the reigning dynasty through three generations, and 
that to extinguish him as a political personage Avould be to run counter to the 
feelings of a large mass of conservative Mahomedan feeling at Hyderabad 

The position of the British Resident is obviously, then, one of difficulty, and 
the distinguished officer who now leaves it for well-earned repose in his native 
land would probably be the first to own that his successor approaclies the task 
before him with advantages no longer available to one who has been in the 
turmoil of the contest. Sir Steuarfc Bayley takes up the reins without having 
had any previous experience of Native States. The personal qualities Avhich have 
made Sir Salar Jung popular will not be lost on him ; and if only that enlightened 
Minister will lean more on the representative of the Imperial Government at 
his elbow, and listen less to counsels from afar, and the interested advice of the 
shallow exponents of native liberal thought who are often credited with moulding 
his ideas, he may yet be worthy of hi."* former fame. We do not pretend to pass 
any criticism at present on the work Sir Richard Meade has done at Hyderabad. 
It has not escaped detraction, but it has, avc understand, commanded the approval 
of the Government of India. Lord Northbrook thought no one in the political 
service equal to Sir Richard Meade after his labours at Baroda, and it has been the 
(’olonel’s good fortune to be smiled on by other Viceroys, as he doubtless will be 
by Secretaries of State, when the time comes for him to take his seat in the Indian 
(Jouncil at home. With our good wishes for the advent of that auspicious hour 
we wish him farewell. 


Bombay Gazette, March 25, 1881 . — The Statesman Libel Case . — The 
Calcutta Statesman has the following : — 

As the prosecution of Mr. Knight for “ inciting the Nizam of Hyderabad to 
make war against the Empress of India” — for that is the ludicrous form which the 
plaint against him has taken-— is likely to become a case of extraordinary interest, 
and as we know that many of our readers are deeply interested iu it already, we 
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need make no excuse for giving prominent insertion to the following letter, which 
we have been permitted to publish : — 

[Letter from Sir George Udriy Yule, K.C.S.I., C.B., ex-Resident at the Nizam’s 

(Jourt.] 

30, Clanricarde Gardens, Bayswater, February 22, 1881. 

My dear Sir,— It is, I think, of very great importance th.at tlie suit wliich has 
been brouglit against you by the Amir-i-Kabeer, Wikar-ool-Ooinra, Co-Regent 
of Hyderabad, should go to trial. It would be a public misfortune were it to be 
compromised ; for, in common witli many others who know the facts, I have long 
been anxious to see the treatment which Sir Salar Jung has of late years received 
at tho hands of the Government of India (j)articularly in the appointment of Wikar- 
ool-Oomra as Co-Regent with him) brought to tlie notice of the Home Govern- 
ment in such a way as to compel it to make a full inquiry. I have often thought 
of addressing the Secretary of State myself on the snltjcct, but have been deterred 
from doing so for several reasons, of which I need mentioji only two, Ist. — The 
certainty that any inquiry, in the usual Avay by “officials” of the Government of 
India would be abortive, and could I’esult only in making Salar Jung’s position 
worse, if that be possible, than it now is. To be thorough and effectual, the 
inquiry must be entrusted to men of high standing wholly unconnected with the 
t'alcutta Foreign Office ; and it is for this reason that I so earnestly hope that the 
libel suit against yon may ]irovc the occasion of showing in open court, before Her 
Majesty’s Judges, (lie true character of the. Ameer’s a|>pointmeut, and tho long 
course of oppression and insult to wliich Salar Jung has been snhiected by the 
Govenimcnt of India lor 3’cars past. My second reason is that it Avonld be liope- 
less to look for any assistance from Salar .Jung himself. AVitliout entering into 
the general question of the position of Native Princes and their JMinisters, it is not 
too much to say that Salar Jung, from hard experience, and especially from his 
treatment of late years, must have lost all faith even in his right to remonstrate 
against any proceedings of the Resident, and all hope of his representations being 
legjirded as of any weigiit by the Government of India, His natural caution find 
modesty have, under the treatment he has received; become <levelo}teci, I fear, into 
absolute fault ; and an^'thing like co-operation from liiin, in these circumstances, is 
not, I am persuaded, to be looked for. When, therefore, I saw in the Times a Vaiel 
report of the prosecution entered againstyonrsidf by the Ameer, 1 rejoiced at it as an 
opening that might lead to the ex|)()smc of Salar Jung’s wrongs witliont implicating 
him, and I resolved to offer vou such lielj) as 1 might feel jnstitiod in giving towards 
exposing the character of the Go-Regent, regarding wliom you have, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief, said in j'our article nothing Imt the truth, and even less than 
you would have been justified in saying. In spite of Sir Salar Jnng’s repeated remon- 
strances, we have forced upon him as his colle.agnc a man wlio was notoriously las 
personal enemy, a man who liad heavily l)ribed others in scandalous intrigues 
against him, and whose servant had openly tried to murder him. What wonder that 
there should be “ no longer any justice in Hyderabad” ? as I also have hoard in 
common with yourself. Although I have not referred in tins letter t') the other 
matters discussed in 3'our two articles on the Restoration of Berar, I may say that 
I believe every word in them to be true, and tliat the main lai;ts are siisee]>tilde ot 
complete proof from tlie reports of our own officers, — Yours very truly, — G. IJ, Yule, 
Ex-Resident at Hj'derabad. 

To R. Knight, Esq,, 

Statesman Office, 332, Strand W.C. 

• Statesman (London), January 1, 1881. — On the 30ih December the Editoi • of The. 
Statesman was summoned to the Bow Street Police (Jourt on a charge of lilicl ; and 
the case has been committed for trial before the Central Criminal Court on tho 1 0th 
of the present month. The article complained of appeared in the Octolier number 
of this journal, under the title of “The Restitution of Berar,” and it is alleged by 
the prosecution that it contains two libels — the first that of publishing a libel upon 
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a foreign sovereign for tlie purpose of stirring up ill-will between Great Britain 
and the kingdom of Hyderabad ; the second that of publishing an ordinary libel on 
the Co-Regent of Hyderabad. The first accusation is manifestljr absurd on the 
face of it. The article in question is a narrative drawn from official documents, 
and relates how the present strained relations between Hyderabad and the Calcutta 
Foreign Department nave been brought about, and suggests how that state of tension 
can be removed. Its obvious purport is to point out how a state of good-will can be 
substituted for the state of ill-will which at present e.\ists, not between Great 
Britain and Hyderabad, but a certain Calcutta Bureau and the latter State. The 
second charge has j?nwd/ac?e more of substance in it. The article in question 
points out, what is notorious throughout India, that in their desire to sap the influ- 
ence of Sir Salar Jung in the Hyderabad State the Calcutta Foreign Office have 
appointed as Co-Regent the Ameer-i-Kabecr, a man in every respect unfitted for 
that high office. In making this statement we commented, as it was our duty to 
do, with severity upon tlie antecedents of this Co-Regent as revealed in the official 
records of the Indian Government, and it is this part of the article which is com- 
plained of as libellous. We need not inform our retkders that the Ameer-i-Kabeer 
is himself a mere stalking-horse in this matter. The procedure adopted shows 
this. What we said in the London Statesman has also appeared in the Calcutta 
Statesman, and in other Indian journals. Had the Ameer-i-Kabeer been really 
anxious to clear his character of the aspersions resting upon it, he would have 
instituted proceedings in Calcutta, where the matter could have been sifted to the 
bottom. But the object of this prosecution is not to elicit truth, but only to prevent 
its revelation to the British nation. The Ameer-i-Kabeer has already been used as 
a tool to destroy the power of Sir Salar Jung ; and it is now hoped that he will 
prove not less effective in the destruction of The Statesman. What will be the issue 
of tlie trial before the Central Criminal Court weliave tK* desire to attempt to antici- 
pate. But the prosecution is a testimony to the utility of the work done by The States- 
man, and a strong encouragement to ourselves to proceed fearlessly in the task we 
have undertaken. The Statesman i.s the first systematic attempt which has bfum made 
to reveal to the nation the dark and unknown places of our Indian Administration ; 
and the Indian Bureauci'acy is well aw^are that these places will not bear to have light 
let in on them. The Statesman were merely an ignorant slanderer the secret 
promoters of this prosecution are sufficiently astute to umlerstaud that by a state- 
ment of the truth it.s slanders would be made impotent for evil. But they know 
that it has spoken Imt the trutli ; and therefore it is that, instead of fair discussion, 
the law has been invoked, in order, if possible, to close its lips for ever. This hope, 
at any rate, we can assure them, is destined to be disappointed. 

Statesman (London), /?</// 1, 1881. — On the SOthofDeccrnher last the Editor 
of thisjournal was summoned to the Bow Street Police Court on a charge of libel, 
preferred by unknown prosecutors, hut at the instance, as w'as alleged, of the Ameer-i- 
Kabeor (great lord), Wikar-ool-Oomra, of Hyderabad. The case was, very 
improperly, as many thought, committed for trial before the Central Criminal Court 
by the sitting Magistrate, Sir James Ingham, who ought never to have issued a 
summons upon such information as was before him. The article complained of 
appeared in the October number of thisjournal, UTider the title of the “ Restitution 
of Berar,” and it was alleged by the prosecution that it contained two libels : the 
first a libel u|)on a foreign sovereign, for the purpose of stirring up a war between 
Great Britain and tlie State of Hyderabad ; the second an ordinary libel on the 
Ameer-i-Kabeer. That personage was a man of notoriously bad character, forced 
upon Sir Salar Jung as Co-Regent with him of the State during the minority ot 
the young J^Tzain, for no other purpose whatever than to coerce that Minister — to 
whom Englishmen owe what they can never repay — to stop all further remonstrances 
from the Hyderabad Court on the subject of the restitution of the Berars, Tlie 
appointment of the Ameer was an utter scandal even in India, his unfitness for the 
high office to which he was appointed being notorious throughout the empire. In 
disclosing the facts to the nation, we commented, as it w'as our duty to do, with 
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severity upon the antecedents of this Co-Regent as revealed in the published 
official records of the Indian Government itself, and it was this part of the article 
that was complained of as libellous. We need not tell our readers that the Ameer- 
i-Kabeer was himself a mere stalking-horse in the matter ; and the procedure adopted 
showed this clearly. Had the Ameer been really anxious to clear his character of 
the aspersions cast upon him — not by ourselves, but by our officials at Calcutta in 
their own published reports of bygone years — -he would have been advised to 
proceed against us by civil action, when the charges made against him by these 
gentlemen could have been sifted to the bottom. Trusting to the ignorance which 
prevails in this country as to what goes on in India, they had rehabilitated the man 
for no other purpose whatever than to use him as an instrument for giving check- 
mate to the unanswerable remonstrances which Sir Salar Jung was making, on the 
young Nizam’s behalf, on the subject of the Berars. We have now to ask our 
readers to peruse with attention the full exposition we have given further on in 
these pages of the history of this question. They will read it, we feel sure, with 
the astonishment, indignation, and shame with which a knowledge of the facts long 
since filled our own mind. We pledge ourselves to the complete truthfulness and 
accuracy of every statement we have made. Where we have erred, if we ham 
erred, it has been honest, unconscious error. Our whole conduct towards the Hydera- 
bad State has been an infamy, and not less infamous has been the treatment to 
which Sir Salar Jung has been subjected in the last few years for simply doing his 
duty to the Nizarn. We are resolved that the matter sliall not rest where it is, if it 
is in our power to prevent it. The Attorney-General has issued a fiat prohibiting 
the further prosecution of the criminal suit against us ; for the object of the prose- 
cution w’as not to elicit the truth, but to prevent its being disclosed to the British 
nation. The Ameer-i-Kabeer was wanted, and has simply been used us a tool, to 
destroy tlie power of Sir Salar Jung; and it was hoped that he would prove not 
less effective in the destruction of The /Statesman. The prosecution isate.stimony to 
the utility of tlie work done by us in tliese pages, and a strong encouragement to 
proceed fearlessly in the task w'c have undertaken. I'/ie SUiteftnian is the first 
systematic attempt that lias been made to reveal to the nation the dark and 
unknown places of our Indian Administration ; and tlie Indian Bureaucracy is well 
aware that these places will not bear to have light let in on them. If the con- 
ductors of this paper w'ere ignorant slanderers the secret promoters of this pi'osecu- 
tion were sufficiently astute to understand that by a statement of the truth its 
slanders would be made impotent for evil. But they knew that it had spoken but 
the truth ; and therefore it was that, instead of fair discussion, the law was invoked, 
in order, if possible, to close our lips. It was not merely an attempt to gag the 
Press, but an effort to hide from the nation facts whicli it is of the utmost iinjior- 
tance it should know. In so far as the Arneer was concerned the case is over, to 
our own disappointment and that of the large body of gentlemen — some of them in 
India, and others in this country — who knew or gravely suspected the truth of 
our allegations, and that we had not disclosed the worst aspects of the case. The 
Attorney-General having stopped the prosecution, we considered carefully wdiat we 
should do, and at last made up our minds. The real prosecutor in the case was 
never disclo.sed. He kept carefully in the background. It was not the Ameer 
Avith whom we had to fight. We knew that all along. It was a more powerful foe. 
It w'as the man who had forced the Ameer upon Sir Salar Jung, as Co-Regent and 
colleague, to reduce tlie Minister to submission and silence. The instigator and 
author of the suit was himself the foremost actor in the transactions of the last four 
years at Hyderabad, which will be found described in the latter part of our article 
on Berar in the present number, and was no other than the ex British Resident. 
We lay our hand upon him unfalteringly, as having, by his proceedings, nuule the 
British name an infamy in Southern India. These are heavy . charges to bring 
against an old officer of the State, and we know well their gravity. Wo let the 
Ameer go. : He is not worthy of further pursuit. The true offender is our own 
officer, Sir Richard Meade, now here in England. His deputy in the task of 
forcing the Ameer as a colleague upon the Minister, and his demoralizing presence 
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upon the young Nizam, WM Major Euan Smith, also in England. We appeal 
solemnly to the nation to insist on the cause between us and these men being 
adjudged with the gravity that such an impeachment calls for. Were the occasion 
not one of overwhelming importance both to this country and to the people and 
Princes of India, we should have allowed it to pass away. As it is, we can do no 
other than Avhat we have now done, and we await the result. In the mean time let 
our readers peruse attentively the tale of shame we have naii'ated further on in 
this issue. 

We wound up our article of October last, for which we were prosecuted, with 
the sentence: “ We charge Lord Lytton’s Foreign OflSce with this crime, and we 
demand an inquiry into the facts.” The words were carefully chosen. This is no 
question of party. It matters not what the Home Government is, or what the 
jjolitics of the Secretary of State or the Viceroy and Governor'General. Whig or 
Tory, it is all the same. The bureaucracy is too strong for them all. Whether 
the Viceroy is Lord Northbrook, Lord Lytton, or Lord llipon, it is the same. It 
is simply impossible for the Viceroy to make himself master of the subjects that 
come before him by his own personal study and research. He has to depend 
upon the records, the files of the bureaucratic departments, from which everything 
is eliminated that gives any view of the case other than that to which the Calcutta 
officials are committed. The India Office knows nothing — literally nothing — of 
what goes on in the country. It is dependent entirely upon the system of refer- 
ence to, and reports from, the very officials whose conduct and coui’se are ques- 
tioned, and everything that tells against either is systematically kept from the 
knowledge of the Secretary of State. It is for this reason that we despair of all 
appeals to the India Office or to the Ministry. 

Statesman (London), July 1, 1881. — The Ameer-i-Kabeer v. “ The 
vStatesman.” — The Attorney- GeneraVs Fiat stoppiny the Prosecution . — Our readers 
are aware that the Editor of this journal was being piosecuted for libel by tbe Ameer- 
i-Kabeer (Wikar-ool-Oomra) of Hyderabad, for certain statements concerning him in 
our second article on the “ Restitution of Berar,” published by us last year, in 
the October number of tliis review. Tlie suit was removed I’rom the Central Criminal 
Court hy^ce7'ttorari to the Court of Queen’s Bench in February last. Lord Cliief 
Justice Coleridge and Mr. Justice lio won expressing their surprise, when tlie writ was 
moved for, that a criminal suit should have been filed in the case at all, as tlic 
prosecutor was residing abroad and out of the jurisdiction of the Court. The 
prosecution liad good reasons for their course. Tliey wished to evade the issue of 
a Commission to India to examine witnesses, while it was by means of such a 
( Jonunission only that vre could possibly establish the truth of our allegations. AVe 
were advised therefore to memorialize tlie Attorney-General to stop the proceed- 
ings by a writ of nolle prosequi, and so compel the prosecutor to proceed by civil 
action, if at all. The grounds on which the application wa.s made were .stated by 
< ounso! in tbe Attorney-General’s Chambers on tlio 2nd April last ; and, as the 
case is unprecedented and of great public importance, we now lay an abstract of 
the proceedings before our readers, with tho Attorney-General’s fiat in the case. 

Saturday, 2nd April 1881. 

(Before the Attorney-General.) 

Regina. V. Knight. 

Transcript from the Shorthand Notes of Messrs. Marten and Meredith.') 

Counsel for the applicant (defendant), Mr. Waddy, Q.C., and Mr. Besley, in- 
structed by Messrs. Shaen, Roscoe, and Co. 

Counsel for the respondents (prosecution), Mr. Gorst, Q.C., instructed bv 
Messrs. Newman, Dale, and Stretton. 

Mr. Maddy : I appear, Sir, in this casein support of a memorial presented to 
s ou by tlie defendant, a copy of which I believe has already been sent to yon. 

1 he Attorney-General : Yes, I have read the memorial and the indictment, 
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and I have read the article in The Statesman al«o, and I think you had better state 
the grounds upon which you support the -nolle prosequi. 

Mr Waddy ; As you have seen these documents, 1 will simply sav that this 
IS an indictment for libel against Mr. Knight for an article published 'in The States- 
man reflecting on the conduct and character, it is said, oF a person of the name of 
Wikar-ool-Ooinra, a Co-Regent of Sir Salar Jung’s at Ilydcrabad. On the part of 
Ml. Ivnight there is not the slightest desire to escape from tlio responsibility of the 
article, which was published in a magazine of wliich he is editor and proprietor. He 
does not want to escape from the responsibility of any one single thing that is said 
in it, because there is not a single thing in it wliidi is not only c.apal)le of abundant 
proof if the proper means were given to prove it, but which is not in point of fact, 
notorious at this moment in India and has not been printed — I believe 1 shall be in 
a position to show--and published throughout India. I believe that I shall be able 
to show that there is not a single thing in this article that has not been published 
by the Queen’s Government itself in India in official documents. If, therefore the 
persons, whoever they may be (and it is difficult for us to find out who they are), 
who have instituted tliis prosecution, Avil] only have the goodness to g*ive Mr. 
Knight a fair opportunity, nothing will delight him more than to prove eveiy word 
of this statement for which he is now indicted. 

Wliat I complain of in this matter is that it is a deliherate attemiit 1o almse 
ihe Cfimlna] procedure of the country, for the purjtose not of getting at the truth, 
but for tlie purpose, of keeping back the trutb. If tlierc had been a civil action 
brouglit, Mr. Knight would tlicii liavo had an ojiportimity of proving the truth of 
the article, for the benefit of the Knglisli jmlilii;. IFiuler these proceedings be has 
not got that opportunity. If tlierc is a hond fide desire on llie part of the ])ersons 
behind this prosecution to get at the real truth in the ease, wliy on eartli was tliero 
not a civil action ? That is a question which lias been asked .already in court by 
liigher authorities than myself, to which I will refer in a moment. I can .see many 
reasons wliy there sliould not be a criminal action ; 1 can see none why tliere 
should not be a civil one. The difference bet\veeii <a civil action and a criminal one, 
as you know' very w^ell. Sir, is, first, the fundamental one that in a civil action I, on 
the part of tlie defendant, should be forced to juove that the public, ation is matter 
of public interest. Can there beany difficulty in that matter In this case? Not 
the slightest. Yon have read the article, and it is clear that if the st.ateineuts there 
made are accurate and true it is for tiic public interest that they should be 
publislied to the^ w'orld. Nothing could be more for flic public interest than th<at 
it such a sbameful state of things as is descrilasl in this article exists this (country 
should be made alive to the tact. Tberoforo that c.aunot be tlie reason wliy the 
civil remedy has been abandoned, and the criminal one lias been chosen. 

But there is a very good reason from their point of view why they have aban- 
doned it, and why they have clioseu the criminal form of action, but a very bad one 
ill the interests of justice, and it is this : If they attack Mr. Kniglit civilly he can 
prove the whole of his case; by attacking him criminally they know that it is 
impossible for him to do so, and they liave chosen the criminal indictment, in pre- 
ference to the civil action, for that purpose, .and for that purpose alone. I have 
HO hesitation. Sir, whatever in stating th.at. that is my etinviction, and I believe 
that I shall make it out, in a very few' words indeed, to your satisfaction. 

Before I come to that, however, there is one furtlier question to be asked witli 
regard to their choice of the criminal imstead of the civil form ef remedy. It is well- 
established law that you liave aright to take 'that form under certain circumstances — 
namely, if that wliich has been publislied (the alleged liliel) is calculated to provoke a 
breach of the peace. That is the foundation of the law uiion the wjiole subject. It 
is only the other day that Lord Coleridge wavs laying Ibis principle down in the 
clearest possible terims. In the case of Lawson v. ij,aboucbere, the other day, Lord 
Coleridge demaiided : “ Must not libel in a criminal prosecution appear to be intended 
or calculated to produce a breach of the peace ?” Sir H. GifFard said be thought 
not. It was only the reason given for the law of criminal liability for libel, not a 
definition of its nature. 
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Lord Coleridge replied that “ it was given as the only reason for the criminal 
liability for it.” 

And then afterwards, in his summing up, he said : 

“ The law upon the subject is clear. Historically, no doubt, the reason why 
defamatory observations, whether in writing or by word of mouth, by one private 
person against another, have been held the subject of indictment, is that they tend to 
a breach of the peace, and the indictment in the present case concludes, as all such 
indictments must, by alleging that the libel was published contrary to the peace. 
Tlie reason why such private libels are allowed to be subjects of criminal inquiry is 
not that they are in themselves matters for the criminal law, but that they tend to 
a breach of the peace, which makes them of public interest, and the public interest 
is represented by the Crown ; and so the prosecutor in such a case has a right to 
avail himself of the forms of a criminal prosecution in a case which, except for 
that reason, would be left to the Civil Courts to adjudicate upon.” 

Now, Sir, I need hardly point out that here there is not a shadow of pretence 
that we are likely by a libel in this country to provoke a breach of the peace between 
my client and friend, Mr, Knight, and the Ameer- of Hyderabad. There is not 
much danger of that. The way in Avhich it is put is this, I understand : “ But you 
are likely to provoke a breach of the peace between this country and Hyderabad.” 
Now if it were possible to discuss that pretext with a grave face the case 
would stand upon a very different ground. If that be the real danger, then. Sir, the 
motion or action should have been through you, and not through a private police- 
man, as is the case in this prosecution. Because, when we come to look at the 
prosecutors in this case on behalf of the Wikar-ool-Oomra, of Hyderabad, you will 
be surprised to hear that the prosecutors (the only names they dare give us) are, 
first, a clerk in the solicitor’s office ; secondly, the policeman who was made use of to 
serve the summons ; and, thirdly, to his very great astonishment and surprise, our 
own printer, called as a formal witness, and then bound over to prosecute. And 
these positively are the nominal prosecutors in this c;ase, on behalf of Wikar-ool- 
Oomra, Ameer-i-Kabeer of Hyderabad ! Of counso it is perfectly obvious that it is 
not a bond fide pro.secution. I will now strengthen what I was saying a moment 
ago by the fact that, wljen the cerfohmrf was moved for. Lord Coleridge immediately 
put his finger upon this very |)oint. 

The Attoniey-General : You have no shorthand writer’s notes, I suppose, of 
what Lord Coleridge said V 

Mr. Waddy : I have tried my very best to get tliem. I 

The Attorney-General : Were you present ? 

Mr. Waddy : 1 was not ; but my friend Mr. Besley, who is with me, was. 

'riie Attorney-General : Are those the words Lord Coleridge used ? 

Mr. Besley : I believe tliey were the exact words he used, 

’i'he Attorney-General : Was anybody present on your side, Mr. Gorst? 

Mr. Gorst : Unfortunately, rny friend who is with me, and was present, is not 

here. 

Mr. Waddy : That is# the report in the Times. 

Mr. Shaen : I applied to !Mr. Finlayson, who is the Timed reporter, and I find 
that no shorthand note was taken beyond what appears there. 

The Attorney-General : This is Mr. Finhayson’s note. 

Mr. Waddy : But Mr, Besley was present, and I remember the matter being 
mentioned immediately afterwards, and there is no doubt, I believe, that the Times 
reports exactly what Lord Coleridge said. But, Sir, the case is stronger than that. 
1 do not need the authority of Lord Coleridge upon the point. The fact is that this 
is simply an attempt to abuse the course of justice. In a report with which you are 
very familiar, and which I may take is a docunfent with the greatest possible 
authority, emanating as it does from some of the most learned men in the country 
(I mean the Beport of the Royal Commission on the Amendment of the Criminal 
Law), I find it laid down that “a defamatory libel is matter published without 
legal ju.stifict<ion or excu.se, designed to Insult the person of whom it is published, 
or calculated to injure the reputation of any person by exposing him to hatred, 
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contempt, or ridicule.” And then there is this side note— “ This is the existing: 
law, u/’ /tJeZ depending upon its tendency to produce a breach of 

the peace.” 

So that there is not the sliglitest doubt in the world about it. It has been held 
by the authorities over and over again, and is the ground laid down by the Com- 
missioners, Lord Blackburn, Mr. Justice Stephen, Mr. Justice Lush, and Mr. Justice 
Barry, and therefore is a statement about as antlioritative upon the subject as 
anything can be. We are therefore in this position : there is no reason that can be 
suggested why a civil action should not have been taken in the case, because they 
can get all the remedy they want by that means ; unless, indeed, their anxiety is to 
stop Mr. Knight’s mouth by putting him in prison — which they are not likely to 
effect ; whereas in civil action he could give evidence to prove the justification which 
he pleads. 

Mr, Gorst : He could not give evidence, because he knows nothing about it 
himself, 

Mr. Waddy : That is an exceedingly clever way of putting it, but it is not quite 
accurate. There is a good deal that Mr. Knight could give evidence about ; but in 
the second place my friend has liit one of the veiy poiiits in the case, to which. Sir, 
I expressly wish to call your attention. This course has been adopt<^ we say, not 
only for the purpose of shutting Mr. Knight’s mouth, Init for the’|[)urpose of render- 
ing it impossible for him to give any evidence at all. You have read the papers. 

The Attorney-General : 1 have read the article in The Statesman', that is all. 

Mr, Waddy : Yes, you have seen that. Now I hold in my hand a document. 

Mr. Gorst : I nunst intervene if rny friend is going to put in evidence, because 
he is really asking to try the case. If he is going to put in evidence to prove 
before you the truth of the libel, of course I must go into evidence to prove its 
falsehood, and this would be a lengthened inquiry. 

Mr, Waddy : I am not going to do so. One of the statements in the libel is 
that something which had been done with regard to Wikar was a sentence, 
amounting to one of complete political extinction, Y^ou may possibly remember 
those wmrds. 

'J’he Attorney-General : Perfectly. 

Mr, Waddy ; Now the que.stion i.s how can that be proved in this country ? 
I happen to hold in my hand the oflicial report, published in Hyderabad, by the 
“ Resident’s Press,” (Vom wdiich those words are taken verbatim. 

Mr. Gorst : They are put in quotation in the libel itself. 

Mr. Waddy : I know ; and they form part of the libel complained of in the 
indictmen tt 

The Attorney-General ; What is your point upon that V 

Mr. Waddy : That wo cannot show in this country the truth of our si atements. 
We happen to have this particular document here, but it is not published in 
England, and we could not prove it here ; but it is capable of the siinplest j)roof iji 
India, because these documents are in the Government oflices there. 

The Attorney-General : But what is this ? 

Mr, Waddy : It is an official report published by the English authorities at 
Hyderabad, and circulated all over India by flic Government of India, {Uid seen by 
everybody. 

The Attorney-General : That may be a privileged communication ; but sup- 
posing it is not true ? 

Mr. Waddy : I then come to my next point, that T could prove in India — tlie 
facts upon which the report is founded. They know that I can prove it in India ; 
they know I cannot prove it here. They know' that in a civil action f could prove 
' it, Wause we could obtain a commission for the purpose. They know I can get 
no commission in a criminal case. If it were a civil action we could send out a 
commission and examine witnesses at Hyderabad, and have the proofs brought to 
this country, when they could be admissible as evidence. But they know perfectly 
well that the things which it is necessary for me to prove in order to substantiate 
my plea of justification in this particular matter 1 cannot prove in a criminal trial, 
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because I cannot have a commission. For instance, it would be necessary to 
the evidence of Sir Salar Jung ; how can I get him here ? I cahnot. Supposing he 
was even wdlliug to come, or supposing that any of the other witnesses whom it will 
be necessaiy to subpoena from the highest places in India were required to give 
evidence, your subpoena does not run in India. Take it step by step, and you will 
find there is not an inch of ground tipon which we are not met Avith difficulties, not 
one of which would arise in a civil action, on which account alone this oppressive 
course has been taken. You cannot run your subpoena in India ; and if you 
did you could not compel the witnesses to come ; Avhile if you did compel them 
it would require I am afraid to say how many thousands of pounds to bring 
them. We caniiot, therefore, possibly get to this country the Avitiiesses who are 
necessary to prove that which is, every tittle of it, perfectly true and perfectly 
capable of proof. While, on the one hand, they can get all they w^ant, if they are 
honest, by a civil action, and try the truth or falsehood of this matter ; on the other, 
they know perfectly Avell that by a criminal action the truth cannot be brought 
before the Court. I say that the)' cannot justify the course they have taken in 
bringing a criminal action, for there is no possibility < 
therefore they cannot justify it on that ground ; neithei 
ground tha]t,ithis is not a matter of public interest, for it 
ground, therefore, whatever upon which they can claim 
indictment instead of a civil action ; while tliere is every gi'ound for a civil action 
instead of a criminal indictment, liut that is not all, 1 have pointed out that, 
even if you epuld get these people over, the costs Avould be so frightful (I was going 
to say they Avould amount to £2O,0(K), but it is impossible to estimate the sum) th.at 
they know W'ell Mr. Knight wotdd be unable to boar the expenditure. There is 
something else, as I have already ])ointed out, in this case. If it Avere a matter of 
public concern, the prosecution should have been taken up by the Government 
itself. But Avho is it that has taken it up ? Nominally Ave know, and I may say 
that really Ave know, although, of course, we cannot })rove it ; but I suppose nobody 
in his senses believes that this prosecution is really moved by the policeman and 
the solicitor’s clerk. Yet they give us no other names ; they give us no security 
for costs, nor can we get any. There is no means by AA'hich we can. 

Mr. Gorst ; You did not ask for it. 

Mr. Waddy ; We did not ask for it, because I say Ave cannot got it, and I say 
that this is another reason why this form of procedure has been chosen. 

Mr. Gorst : Jfyou did not ask for it, do not say that Ave AA’ill not give it you. 

Mr. Waddy : 1 say you will not, because )'ou knoAv we cannot ask for it ; and 1 
say that you ha\'e chosen this procedure on that very ground, and that this is the 
reason AV'hy you have set up a policeman and your solicitor’s clerk, Avhom, of course, 
Ave do not ask, because they cannot give any security for costs. On the other hand, 
you get security for costs from us, to the extent already of £()()0, and then, having 
done that, Avhereas Ave cannot get any, Ave are in this position : suppose Ave Avere 
to prove our case, from whom are we to get our costs ? 1 have been pointing out 

that the costs Avould be positively frightful. Where are Ave to get them from in a 
criminal action? We cannot get them from anybody, and so somebody or other is 
fighting against us from behind a hedge. 

Mr. Gorst : I do not knoAv Avhether it Avill relieA’e my friend at all if I say 
that tliese proceedings have been directed by the Ameer-i-Kabeer himself, through 
his Indian solicitors. . I can prove that, if necessary. 

Mr. Waild^' ; Forgive me ; there is* a very grave doubt about that ; and forgive 
me also for saying that until I have that on affidavit I do not believe it, nor does 
anybody else, 

The Attorney-General ; Y’ou must not say that, because I am sure Mr. Gorst 

does. 

Mr. Waddy : Yes, I dare say they have persuaded him, but nobody else who 
has not the sAvect and trusting nature of my friend would believe it for a moment. 
In point of fact it is not the fact, as Ave believe ; but if it be the fact look how 
much worse that makes it. 1 will take it that the Ameer is the real prosecutor, 
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Is he coming over here to be cross-examined? Does any human being believe 
that he will come ? , Does my friend Mr, Gorst undertake to produce him ? 

Mr, Gorst : ■Jl'-ihaiSur prised, but 1 will not interrupt you, 

Mr. Waddy : 1*116 idea that he will come here to be cross-examined with 
regard to these charges is preposterous. lie is Co-Regent of Hyderabad. He 
will not come over here, and we cannot compel him to come, and shall never see 
him. But if we had a civil action we should be able to do two things. W'e 
should know who our opponent really was, and we could compel him to give 
security for costs. That is one thing we could do, and that is ju.st. The second 
thing, which is bare justice to us, is that we should be able to have our commis- 
sion go out to examine him and our own witnesses, and to bring our documents 
and to get our defence in order, and when that is done we are safe, and they know it. 

There is no precedent, Sir, for such a case as thi,s. There is no attempt here 
to instigate the subjects of this Ameer-i-Kabeer to revolt agauist him, because 
there are two of them Co-Regents, and Sir Salar Jung is the senior of the two, and 
is spoken of in terms of the highest |)raise in the article. With regard to the bad 
cliaracter of tins other man we shall do him no harxn here, because there is not a 
word in the article that has not been printed throughout India, and we do not pro- 
voke a popular disturbance against him, so that that does not meet the point of law. 

On these grounds we say, Sir, that you ought to interfere, in the exercise of 
your discretion and authority. We say that the nmne of the Crown is being used 
for oppression and to stifle justice. We say there Lsnot a single thing that can be 
got by this criminal suit which could not be got by means of a civil action. But it 
is impossible for the case to be tried upon the lines upon which they are ii<)w 
endeavouring to fight it, and 1 only ask that you should refer them to their proper 
remedy, not for the pur[)ose of stopping the proceedings (although 1 believe it will 
have that effect, as they will not go on when we can light them fairly ), but solely 
for the [)urpose of enabling us to get before the (Jourt, whichever it may be, that 
shall try this case, the whole of the facts, for tlie purpose of substantiating the 
truth of every word in this article. 

The Attorney-General : This is a case in which I think the defendant ought 
to have an opportutiity of pleading justification, and of jxroving his plea if 
he can. Now if a civil action were brought he could, and he could get a commis- 
sion issued. But with an indictment he cannot. VVJmt is in my mind is that by 
taking one course you dei)rivethe defendant of all practical oppc:rtunity of proving 
liis plea; taking the other, you afford him a reasonable, though e.xpensive, mode of 
doing it. Will yon direct your observations to this point: wliat is the advantage of 
the indictmerit over the action? 

Mr. Gorst : Very well, Sir. My friend says, why do you not bring an action ? 
My answer is, it will give us no redress. We cannot get damages from Mr. Iv night. 
We do not want damages. 

The Attorney-General: I suppose the Ameer does not want revenge? 

Mr, Gorst: No ; what he wants is to put a stop to the repeated publication in a 
journal, like this Statesman, of libels which he believes are calculated to produce a 
breach of the peace in India. 

The Attorney-General ; But surely if Mr. Knight had a verdict given against 
him in an action and had to bear the costs they would be in themselves a tre- 
mendous fine in an action of this kind. How do you say he could prove the truth 
of his libel in this case in an indictment, asking you, of course hypotbetically, to 
assume the possibility of proving it ? where are the means ? 

Mr. Gorst: There are two principal allegations in this libel. One is an allegn- 
tion that the Ameer was guilty of procuring an atternjxted assassinati n ; that is to 
be found at page 461. Mr. Knight says : “ On the 15th of March 1859, as (Jolonel 
Davidson, the Resident, was leaving the Nizam’s durbar arm in arm with the 
Nawab Salar Jung, a Rohilla named Jehangecr KhaJi discharged a carbine loaded 
with slugs at one of them, fortunately without effect on either the one or the other, 
though one of the Minister’s retinue was wounded, and then rushed forward with 
a drawn sword. Captain (now Colonel) Hastings Fraser, one of the Resident’s 
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assistants, drew his sword and threw himself in front of Colonel Davidson, but the 
assassin was almost immediately cut down by the Nizam’s guards. As he was 
killed on the spot his secret perished with him. All that was known about him 
was that he was a retainer of the Nawab Wikar-ool-Oomra. In this case nothing 
more can be said than was expressed by the Viceroy, Lord Canning, in the mes* 
Sage of serious admonition which he conveyed to the Nizam in a letter to the 
Eesident dated the 2nd of April 1859, No. 1511 ; ‘The criminal is beyond the 
reach of justice. It may be that he was a single fanatic, without instigators or 
accomplices.’ It may be so.” 

Now take that example. The defendant says, “ I will prove that ; I will prove 
it with the insinuation contained in the indictment.” 

The Attorney-General : Yes, assuming that it means all that. 

Mr. Gorst : Assuming that it insinuates that he incited this fanatic to murder 
the Resident, the defendant says, ‘‘ I can prove that,” and he has put a plea of 
justification on the record. Colonel Hastings Fraser, who was present and probably 
can give as good evidence as anybody upon the subject, is in England and could 
be called and if called I venture to say he would absolutely prove the falsehood 
of that statement. 

Mr. Waddy : Yes ; but supposing the defendant says, Yes, but all that I have 
said is that he was a I’etainer of the Nawab Wikar-ool-Oorara? Colonel Hastings 
Fraser does not know anything at all about that. We should have to prove that 
by the person who employed him. 1 do not know that Mr. Fraser would know that 
tlie dead man was a retainer of Nawab Wikar-ool-Oomra. 

Mr. Gorst : As a matter of fact he was not a retainer of the Nawab Wikar- 
ool-Oomra. He was a retainer of his son. He was not a retainer of the Wikar’s 
at all. All these facts are set out in official documents acce.ssible to Mr. Knight, 
and which, if Mr. Knight had i*ead before he wrote this article, he would have 
known that what he was about to say Avas false. 

The Attorney-General : But look at the position I am placed in. Of course 
your view is that these statements are untrue. On the other hand, the defendant 
has a right to assume the other view, and to say, “ I wish to have a chance of 
proving my innocence, and of proving therefore that these statements are true.” 
J think you will admit that is his right, although he may fail ; and on reading 
through this article there appeared to me some things of which the proof only 
could come from India, How is he to prove his case then ? 

Mr, Gorst : Ought he, then, to write these things that he is not in a position to 
prove ? 

The Attorney-Gener.al ; But what is in my mind is that he is, or may bp, in 
a position to prove them if you would give him the legal means of proving them. 
You have said that Mr. Waddy’s application is exceptional, but you must please 
recollect it is a very exceptional thing for a Sovereign to go to a Police Court and 
put a man on a criminal charge. I am sure it would be repugnant to your mind 
that a man should not have an opportunity of proving his innocence in conse- 
quence of the method of procedure. I agree, on the other hand, it is a strong thing 
to stop a prosecution. 

Mr, Gorst: Supposing he found himself in that position when this prosecution 
was preferred against him, ought he not to have thought of all this before he put on 
the record a plea of justification? 

The Attortiey-General: No, because on the hypothesis he thinks it is true. 
He would admit moral guilt if he said, [ admit this is untrue,” and he says, “ If 
I do not say it is true I shall admit it to be false.” You would scarcely expect 
%ny man, however wanting in morality, to do that ; and you are assuming against the 
defendant that he is a person who would take that course. I rather appeal to your 
sense of justice to assume that he is an enthusiastic man who has written a political 
article and who says, “ I think it is true, and I will undertake to prove it.” Then a 
criminal charge is brought, and then he says, “ Now I am prevented from proving 
my plea, because I can have no commission ; nor can I have any subpoena which will 
enable ine to bring the witness by wliich I say I can prove my plea of justificatiou,” 
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Mp. Gopst ; My id6& is thftt no comtnisBioii would be of any service even in a 
dvil action, because you could not enforce any subjects of the Nizam of Hyderabad 
to obey a commission from any of the English Courts. 

•The Attorney-General : Yes, but the commission could goto India, and 
could, of course, examine any European and volunteer witness. 

Mr. Gorst j Blit how can you get the evidence of any subject of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad to give evidence ? and, still less, how can you get the Ameer himself ? 
they are completely outside the jurisdiction of the Court. 

The Attorney-General ; I do not know that, if the Ameer was a party on the 
record, because the Court would not permit the action to go on if he refused to give 
evidence. 

Mr. Gorst : Possibly. However, the Ameer says that these articles are abso- 
lute falsehoods. 

The Attorney-General : Although there is a reporter present I am speaking 
very frankly to you and telling you what is in my mind. I am very unwilling, on 
the one hand, to exercise a power which is almost an arbitrary power, and one 
involving great responsibility •, but, on the other hand, I am almost appealing to 
you whether you would wish to deprive the defendant of any fair opportunity of 
proving his case, and for this reason : What is the victory to the Ameer in a case 
of this kind if the result is that you take a course in which there is no possibility 
of raising the issue fairly on the” part of the defendant ? 

Mr. Gorst : Quite so ; and I am most anxious, in any way that could be pointed 
out, to remove that difficulty. I would, on behalf of the Ameer, give the defendant 
that opportunity if I could, but then 1 think it is a defect in the English criminal 
law which cannot be avoided. 1 am sorry for it, but how can I help it ? If 1 
could allow official reports to be read that would be another matter, but 1 cannot. 

The Attorney-General : May I make the peace almost between you in this 
way, although I have no power to carry it into effect ? Supposing the defendant 
here gives an undertaking which will amount to that which you have said is your 
object, namely, to stop these articles being written — if he gives you an undertaking 
that he will not write any more of these articles until any action that you think 
right to bring is tried, will you undertake to bring a civil action ? 

Mr. Gorst : I do not think the Ameer would consent to bring any civil action, 
from what 1 know of him. 

The Attorney-General ; I mean, what is the difference between that and going 
into a Police Court ? Why not agree to bring a civil action ? 

Mr. Gorst : I do not think there is any precedent for your exercising a jurisdic- 
tion of the kind that you are asked to exercise in this case. 1 find the general 
reason for nolle prosequi s being entered is that there is a civil action [lending for 
the same case, and then the Attorney-General does not enter the nolle prosequi 
■without calling the parties before him and putting them to their election as to 
whether they will go on with the civil action or the criminal action. There are also 
cases where the Attorney-General has entered a nolle prosequi because it is clear 
that the indictment is not sustainable against a particular defendant. As, fur 
example, indicting a surgeon for lefusing to be a constable ; also where repeated 
vexatious indictments for the same cause have been brought by the same prosecutor 
against the same defendant. There was a case in Sir William Blackstone, page 
545, which was a prosecution by a French ambassador. 

The Attorney-General : But do you not find in the books the general statement 

ex dehito justitioe the Attorney- General has the power, if he thinks injustice 
Would be done by employing the criminal law, to enter a nolle prosequi ? 

Mr. Gorst : I think he has almost absolute discretion, but 1 do not think there 
is any precedent for such a use of that discretion as this in principle. The 
Attorney-General’s discretion is absolute. You might enter a nolle prosequi even in 
the case of a murderer who was sent for trial to the Central Criminal Court, and 
nobody could prevent it. 

I’he Attorney-General : Yes ; but although that is possible, still that is not an 
exercise of the discretion in the sense of what is within the bounds of propriety. 
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I should like to have the authorities brouj^ht before me, if you could search for them 
(if not, I will search for them), w'ith re^^ard to what the principle is upon which the 
Attorney-General, with propriety, can proceed to enter a nolle prosequi; No doubt 
Mr. Gorst is right that the Attorney-General is lord of the position, and that even 
in a case of an attempt to murder the Queen he could enter a nolle prosequi^ but” 
that is not a practicable exercise of the power, I myself think that the Attorney- 
General lias the power whenever he believes that it would be a violation of justice 
to allow tlie o'iminal proceedings to proceed. Then what is the difference in 
causing parties to be put to tlieir election between criminal proceeding.s or civil 
action, and .saying, “ 1 find you have a remedy l)y civil action which is a just, and 
that the remedy by indictm(mt, is an unjust one ?” 

Mr. Gorst : 1 do not think there is any precedent for it. The principle upon 
which nolle prosequi i.s entered is that it is vexatious to pursue a uian by two 
different remedies at tlie .same tijne. Then the Attorney-General cannot sto]) the 
civil action, but he can stop the criminal one, and therefore he does so. 1 must 
say that, so fai‘ from being an alnise of the crirnimal process, I think the Ameer has 
|)io(;eodcd strictly according to the law of England, and if there be a hardship about 
it it is not brought about by the Ameer, but by tlu; law itself. 

'J'hfi Attoriiey-Gleneral : I do not know how the law is to blame. How can tlie 
law i.ssne a commission in a foreign country in any criminal case? 

Mr. (lorst ; There are cases in the books where a peison has been prosecuted 
liir lilielliiig the Ihnperor ol' Russia, and in another case for a liliel on Marie 
Antoinette. Eord George Gordon died in prison for that. 

The Attorney-General ; Yes, [loor lellow, he did ; but it was a cruel murder — ■ 
bo was eight years in pihson, 

Mr. Gorst : Ho was, and he died llicrc. d'hen the Editor of the Courier new's- 
paper had a line of ,£100 and .six months’ imprisonment for libelling the Emperor of 
lius.sia. 

'J he Attorney-General : But were not all those cases commenced with the 
sanction of the Government? 

Mv. Waddy : W' as it not an incitement to assassination ? 

The Attornoy-Geucral : Wa.s not that done in vindication of an alliance be- 
tween one Giovernment and another ? 1 tliink you will find that the case of 
Lord Geurgt' Gordon was. 

!Mr. Besley ; In this case, looking at the depositions, I find that the only 
siinmions before Sir .lames Ingham was for aii ordinary charge of libel. 

d’he Attorney-General : My ini}nession is that in tliese cases where the head 
of a foreign State is concerned, the indictments have alway.s been instituted at the 
imstigation of the Governmeut, 

Air. Waddy : And this (%ase differs from them all, because it is conceded that 
the same publication has taken |)lace in the Ameer’s own country in India, and the 
Ameer does not proceed in his own country. 

Air. Goi'st : That is not conceded. It is not conceded that Air. Knight has 
published this in India. 

Mr. Besley : I thought you said just now that you had a telegram directing 
this prosecution, in conseiiuence of the arrival of T/ee Statesman in India, and its 
publication there. 

Air. Gorst : I think it has been said before : Wliy do not we prosecute in 
India ? iMy answer to tliat is : How can we prosecute Air. Knight in India when 
he is residing in this country ? 

Air. Waddy : No ; but you said the object of the Ameer in instituting this 
prosecution was to stop the publication of tliis libel in India. 

Mr. Gorst : No. We say we want to stop this libel, and to punish the man 
who wrote it. 

'file Attorney -General : .Well, I believe I understand what both you gentle- 
men say, but I .shall be glad if you can, in writing, give me a little assistance as to 
tlie jueeedents — I mean where this duty on the part of the Attorney-General has 
been recognized. I think, if you will look at those cases you have mentioned, you 
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will find they were all instituted on the part of the Government. If you can find 
any case where, I will not say a Sovereign, but any one at the head of the State, or 
any one in high political position, has ever proceeded by Avay of indictment on his 
own motion in an English Court, I shall be glad to see it. Then, I think, w-e must 
take it that what Mr. Waddy says is true. By Lord Campbell’s Act, the person 
who supports a charge of libel has to give security for costs. 

Mr. Gorst : He has to pay costs. 

Mr. Besley : If he is a foreigner he has to give security. 

Mr. Gorst : If that is so, if Mr. Besley will take out a summons for security for 
costs we will give security the next day. 

Mr. Waddy : How can we do that? we have nobody before us. 

Mr. Gorst : As far as the question of costs goes, if anybody will point out how 
he is to do it, the Ameer will give the most abundant security for any amount of 
costs. If my learned friend will only point out any way in which it can be satisfactorily 
(lone, the Ameer Avill give any amount of security for costs in the event of your 
being acquitted. 

The Attorney-General : Why were these persons bound over to prosecute — 
the policeman and the others? 

Mr. Gorst : It was done by the people at the Police Court. They must bind 
over somebody, and there was no one else they could get hold of. 

Mr. Waddy : And so bound over a man, the solicitor’s own chnk, who, upon 
cross-examination, said : “ I know nothing as to who inspires this matter.” 

Mr. Waddy : I find the only ground on which this indictment was granted was 
nothing at all with regard to stirring up war, but simply that it was a false and 
defamatory libel. 

The Attorney-General : What is that you arc reading from ? 

Mr. Waddy : The recognizances. And the prosecution has really imported all 
this about stirring up war since they were before Sir James Ingham. 

Mr. Gorst : I can tell my friend that he is totally wrong. 1 was there myseli’ 
and I raistid this point. 

The Attorney-General : If it is a committal on tlie ground of stirring up war, 
I should he more disposed to grant a no//e prosegui than if it w'cre not, because if it 
is for stirring up war a private person should not proceed for that purpose, hut the 
responsibility of such an indictment as that should re.st upon the Government, 
'rherefore I should argue against you both in that sense. 

Mr. Besley : But here is the charge on the indictment. There is the record, 
and on the record they have put in that for which they got the committal, and then 
they add to it a count for which the Government alone can interfere. 

Mr. Gorst : Then I will strike out that if the Attorney-General likes. 

The Attorney-General : I have told you what is in my mind, namely, that it 
is exceptional to put a defendant in the j)()sition where he cannot call those witnesses 
who reasonably would be supposed to necessary in order to support his cast!. 
'I’he consequence would be this, that directly the jury came to the conclusion that 
it is a libel ho would be placed in this position, that he must be found guilty. If 
you, gentlemen, would kindly give me in writing any precedents on the matter, 1 
will endeavour to give my decision upon it. I can only say it is a responsibility I 
wish I had not to bear. 

Statesman (London), Jtdi/ I, 1881. — The Attorney- General's Writin ike Tligk 
Court of Justice^ Queen's Bench Division, The Queen v. Robert Knight. 

Whereas, on the 12th day of January 1881. a Bill of Indictment was preferred 
against Robert Knight, of No. 11, Haroidstone Road, hlarl’s Court, and No. 332, 

• (Strand, both in the County of Mhldlesex, Journalist, for having, on the 1st day (jf 
October 1880, unlawfully and. maliciously written, printed, and publislied, or caused 
and procured to be written, printed, and published, in a certain publication called 
The Statesman, a certain scandalous, malicious, and defamatory libel, entitled 
“ Restitution of|£>erar,” containing in a certain part thereof divers scandalous, 
aialicious, and defamatory matters and tilings of and concerning Wikar-ool-Oornra, 
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Ameer-i-Kabeer of Hyderabad, a certain independent Indian ''State ^ in friendship 
and union with our Sovereign Lady the Queen, and under her protection as Empress 
of India ; 

And whereas, on the 12th day of February 1881, the said indictment was 
ordered to be renmved by certiorari from the Central Criminal Court into the 
Queen s Bench Division of the High Court of Justice ; 

And whereas the defendant has prayed me to exercise the discretion vested in 
me by law of directing a nolU prosequi to be entered upon the said indictment ; 

And whereas I have been attended by counsel for the parties who have caused 
the indictment to be preferred, and by counsel for the defendant, and having duly 
considered the various documents and matters which have been laid before me, it 
appears to me not to be necessary for the ends of justice to continue the prosecution ; 

These are, therefore, to authorize and require you forthwith to enter, or cause 
to be entered, a nolle prosequi in my name upon the said indictment, in order to 
discharge all further proceedings thereupon against the said Robert Knight, and for 
so doing this shall be your warrant. 

Dated this Sixi day of June 1881. 

(Signed) HENRY JAMES, Attorney-General. 

To F. CocKBUBN, Esq., Her Majesty’s Coroner and Attorney in the 

Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court of Justice. 

Statesman (London), September 30, 1881. — The following characteristic 
paragraph appeared in the Times of the 6th inst., in the letter it publishes every 
Monday morning from its Calcutta correspondent: — 

“ Some attention appears to have been attracted in England by an allegation in 
the London Suitesrnan lor July that a message was conveyed to Sir Salar Jung 
in 1877 threatening him with deportation, and that he undoubtedly believed this 
to be intended. 1 am in a position to state that Sir Salar Jung has informed the 
Resident at Hyderabad that neither directly nor indirectly did he receive from the 
Residency any threat of deportation, and he has authorized the publication of this 
statement.” 

We say that the paragraph is characteristic. For years past the Calcutta 
letters of the Times have either been semi-official apologies for the courses jjursued 
by the Indian Government, or eulogistic comments upon whatever it does. 
Throughout the Afghan War, from its inception, the home public were assured 
every Monday morning in these letters that never was war more justifiable than 
that most wanton aggression, and never Viceroy more exactly suited to the needs 
of India than Lord Lytton. Let what statements might appear to the contrary in 
the public press of this country, in particular if they were damaging either to Lord 
Lytton ’s personal character or to his administration, the writer was always “ in a 
position to state,’’ as he is now, that there was no foundation for them whatever, 
and that he was “ authorized” to make this declaration. The letters were the 
theme of incessant ridicule in India itself, Lord Lytton’s own hand therein, or 
immediate connection with them, being known everywhere. We do not blame 
the Times for resolving that its Calcutta correspondent shall always be on the 
Governmental side. It is apparently a principle of the journal to support our 
rulers for the time being, whether Lord Beaconsfield or Mr. Gladstone is Prime 
Minister in England, or Lord Lytton or Lord Ripon is Viceroy of India; and if the 
rdlc were but tVankly avowed no one would perhaps have any cause of complaint. 

■ 

We do ni.'t presume to unveil the personality of the Calcutta correspondent 
who denies The Statesman's charges in this one special particular, but we say that 
no importance whatever can be attached to the denial. We have italicized three 
words in the denial, as the reader will observe ; for we never said that Sir Salar 
Jung received the threat of deportation from the liesidency. We were careful 
what we did say, and our statement was as follows : — 

“When one of these master-strokes of ‘ political’ cajolery or coercion is 
undertaken, the communication is always verbal if possible, or, if anything must be 
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written, a private and familiar nPte from an inferior hand is chosen, and the official 
form avoided. We are not, therefore, in a position to give absolute proof of the 
authenticity or authority of this disgraceful threat, the reality of which was widely 
talked of in Hyderabad ; but although we do not believe the actual perpetration 
of the outrage to have been intended Sir Salar Jung himself undoubtedly believed 
it. Having already been told that a man of the character and antecedents of Wikar- 
ooUOomra would be installed, in defiance of the Durbar, without pretext or 
warrant, he no doubt assumed that the Resident had full permission to proceed to 
any extremities, and may well have argued that his duty now lay in submission ; 
for if he resisted until he was made a prisoner the administrative independence of 
the State would be utterly destroyed, and the reign of unrestrained reaction and 
corruption instituted.” 

It is noticeable that of the many far graver charges made by us against the 
Resident and against the Ameer-i-Kabeer no denial whatever is attempted. We 
might, without impropriety perhaps, construe this challenge of a single fact in 
our indictment into a tacit admission that our charges, as a whole, at e true. And 
they are true. Neither Sir Richard Meade nor the Ameer-i-Kabeer dare meet us 
in the Civil Courts of Law to submit themselves to cross-examination. As little 
dare the Calcutta officials of the foreign Department do so. Lord Harrington 
is compelled by official courtesy and custom to refer our charges for report to the 
Government of India, whose servants are implicated so deeply therein, and who 
will now be asked to “ report” upon them. This farce will have, of necessity, to 
be gone through before the matter again comes before Parliament. Every effort 
will be made to persuade Lord Hartington that nothing but ruin to the Indian 
Empire will follow upon any disclosure of what has been going on for years past 
at Hyderabad. The danger is that Lord Hartington may succumb to these 
influences, and once more assure the House, as he did a month ago, that the papers 

are of “so highly confidential” a nature that they cannot possibly be produced. 

Does any reasonable being doubt what that assurance means ? Until Lord 
Hartington has finally dealt with this scandal we refuse to believe that he will 
allow it to be hushed up by a whole year’s continued assurances of the Calcutta 
correspondent that he is “ in a position to state” that our charges are not true. 
They are true. Give us the opportunity of putting Lord Lytton and Sir Kichard 
Meade, with or without their tool the Ameer-i-Kabeer, into the witness-box, and 
then Sir Salar Jung, before Her Majesty’s Judges, and we will s/tow? that the 
charges are true. Has Sir Richard Meade not abundant ground to go upon ? He 
prefers to commit the vindication of his character to the hands of the Government 
of India, and with singular wisdom ; but it is a very old device. 

Nine months ago, when we were stopped on the threshold of these exposures, 
by the Ameer being wisely counselled to enter a criminal suit against us, that 
effectually shut our mouth until the Attorney-General’s fiat again opened it. Sir 
George Yule, C.B., himself formerly Resident at Hyderabad, sent us the following 
letter: — 

30, Cl,\nbicarde Gardens, Bayswateb, 
February ‘22nd, 1881. 

Mt dear Sir, — I t is, I think, of very great importance that the suit which 
has been brought against you by the Ameer-i-Kabeer, Wikar-ool-Oomra, Go-Regent 
of Hyderabad, should go to trial. It would be a public misfortune were it to be 
compromised; for, in common with many others who know the facts, I have long 
been anxious to see the treatment which Salar Jung has of late years received at 
the hands of the Government of Italia (particularly in tlie appointment of VVikar- 
ool-Oomra as Co-Regent with him ) brought to the notice of the Home Govern- 
ment in such a way as to compel it to make a full inquiry. 

- 1 have often thought of addressing the Secretary of State myself on the 
subject, but have been deterred from doing so by several reasons, of which I need 
mention only two. (1st) The certainty that any inquiry conducted in the usual 
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l>y “ officials ’’ of the Government of India, wonld be abortive, and could 
result only in making Salar Jung’s position worse, if that be possible, than it now 
is. To be thorough and elFectual the inquiry must be entrusted to men of high 
standing wholly unconnected with the Calcutta Foreign Office ; and it is for this 
reason that I so earnestly hope that the libel suit against you may prove the 
occasion of showing, in open court, before Her Majesty’s Judges, the true character 
of the Ameer’s appointment, and the long course of oppression and insult to 
which Salar J ung has been subjected by the Government of India for years past. 
(|2nd) My second reason is that it would be hopeless to look for any assistance 
trom Salar Jung himself. Without entering into the general question of the position 
of Native Princes and their Ministers, it is not too much to say that Salar Jung, 
from hard experience and especially from his treatment of late years, must have lost 
all faith even in his right to remonstrate against any proceedings of the Resident, 
and all hope of his representations being regarded as of any weight by the Govern- 
ment of India. His natural caution and modesty have, under the treatment he has 
received, become developed, I fear, into absolute fault; and anything like co- 
operation from hirn, in these circumstances, is not, I am persuaded, to be looked for. 

When, therefore, I saw in the Times a brief report of the prosecution entered 
against yourself by the Ameer, I rejoiced at it as an opening that might lead to the 
exposure of Salar Jung’s wrongs without implicating him, and 1 resolved to offer you 
such help as I might feel justified in giving towards exposing the character of the 
Co-Regent, regarding whom you have, to the best of my knowledge and belief, said 
in your article nothing but the truth, and even less than you would have been justi- 
fied in saying. In spite of Sir Salar Jung’s repeated remon.strances, we have forced 
upon him, as his colleague, a man who was notoriously his personal enemy, a man 
who liad heavily bribed others in scandalous intrigues against him, and whose ser- 
vant had openly tried to murder him. What wonder that there should be “ no 
longer any justice in Hyderabad’’ V as I also have heard in common with yourself. 

Although I have not referred in this letter to the other matters discussed in 
your two articles on the Restoration of Berar I may say that I believe every word 
in them to be true, and that the main facts are susceptible of complete proof from 
the reports of our own officers. 

(Signed) G. U. YULE, 

Ex-Resident at Hyderabad. 

To R. Knk 3HT, Esq., 

'"'‘Statesman" Office. 

If any man is “in a position to state” what has been going on for years past at 
Hyderabad it is the writer of this very important letter. Whom, then, will the 
public trust on the general issue — Sir George Yule, C.B., or the official apologist 
who, veiled as the Calcutta correspondent of the Times, has been “ in a position 
to state” so much in the last few years that has betrayed the interests of both 
countries ? 

further interpellations as to the charges made in the July number of this 
journal against the Government of India and Sir Richard Meade were made in the 
House of Commons on the 15th inst., and replied to by the Secretary of State as 
follows : — 

“ Sir G. Balfour asked the Secretary of State for India whether he would cause a 
selection of papers for a long series of years connected with the Government of the 
Nizam to be laid before Parliament, in, order that the real state of the relations of 
that Ltate with the Government of India might be made known, and that the 
animadversions on the honour and character of the Indian Goveniinent and of Indian 
officers might be cleared away or substantiated by the publication of these official' 
documents. 

Mr. Onslow asked whether the noble lord or the Indian Government thought 
there was the slightest foundation for the allegations against Sir R. Meade. 

The Marquis of Hartington said that with regard to the question of thehon. 
member for Guildford he could not add anything to the statement he made on 
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Thursday last. In reply to ^ question -which his hon. aud gallant friend piil to 
him on Thursday lie said that the largest part ef tlujse papers werci of a, coritiden- 
tial character, and that it was perfectly impossible in ila* public interest to lay 
them on-the table. Further examination convinced him that that was the case, 
and although it would be possible to produce some of them the great bulk ami 
the most important of them could not be produced. It wa.s, howtocr, tlie inh u- 
tion of the Government to look at the correspondence, and tliey might think pro]>er 
to make some statement with regard to the animadversions on 8ir R. Meade.” 

Mr. Onslow is, we hope, pleased with the answer which his inquiry elicited. 
Lord Hartington declined, very wisely, to say whether “ the Ooveriiment thought” 
The Statesmari s charge.s well founded or not. Mr. Onslow is very well remem- 
bered in India as Sir liicliard Temple’s private .secretary, and what he 
wanted Lord Hartington to say was \ hat Sir Kieliard Tempk- woidd liave 
been sure to say had he been Secretary of State instead of Lord Hartington. Sir 
George Halfour, on the other hand, honestly desires to know the tnith. It is 
noticeable that the Government has not thought proper to make any further state- 
rnent. with regard to our animadversions on Sir Richard JMeade. The truth is that 
Lnglishmon have to-day a Government that makes a coiiscienc«' of its woik, a 
Govei’iiment that will gladly give Sir Richard Meade a full accpiittal, at the right 
time, if entitled to one, and not else. 

H not always consistent with itself, the Bnnihaj/ (lazcftc is eiitithsl to the 
praise ol being one of thu mo.st independent of the Anglo-Indian |iap(us, and in 
its issue ()f Gth Se])teiid)er it notices the charges made against Sir Richard Meade 
in onr July niimhm', as follows ; — 

The Editor of The Statesuian is no anonymous slanderer, and tin; piissionate 
conviction that speaks in every line of his paper suggests IIh; wchaune thought 
that Im has allowed his zeal to get the better of his (liscietioii. . . . Rut if 

Mr. Knight i.s no anonymous slanderer, Sir Ricliaid Meade, on tlie other liaiid, i.s all 
that the Marquis of Hartington claimed for him — a very distinguished officer, liitlier- 
to of unblenii.shed character; and it must he olivious that wliile the charges, if 
sustaifUHf, will undoubtedly alfect Sir Richard Meade personally, tiic^ gravamen of 
the indictment, in everything hut the charge of jausoiinl corruption, wliicli Mr. 
Knight ought not, in our opinion, to have referred to if Ik* was not }iro|)arefl to 
vouch for it or disclaim it, lies against tin; high oflicials from whom Sir Richard 
Meade took his orders. Sir Richard Meade must imt be peianilted. to be made the 
scapegoat of a policy which he did not initiate, and for whicdi ho cannot be lield 
personally resj)onsihlo. With this [vroviso we confess we think it for the piil)lic 
iiif(!rests that the charges against the fhilcntia Foreign Office wliicli undeili<* the 
wliole of this article should receive a full and open inve^.stigation. 'Hie Marquis of 
Hartington, in reply to the (jnestion put to him by Mr. Richard staled that Sir 
Richard Meade, who was on the (’ontinent, had inforiiied him th:.;. with regal'd to 
the cliargf's noeh; against liimsclf he thought bis proper coiir'se w<ml(l la; to place 
himself in the hands of the (jovernment of India, desiring them to take sncli stiqis 
HkS they might tliiidc proper to ascertain what grounds then; were for the imputa- 
tions that bad heen made agiast liini. . . . 'Tin; line llnis marked out lor liimself 

by Sir Ricliard M(*adc is, of course, from bis point of view tbe proper one .... 
We have, however, excellent antbority for stating tliat wlieii tie; I'efenuice to tbe 
Government of India has been completed the Secretary of State, whether that step 
may he recommended by the Indian Government or not, will jiermit or invite 
Sir Richard Meade to take the whole matter into a pufilit^ court of justice, by hiing- 
ing an action for libel against Mr. Knight. Every facility — imduding wbat sanction 
may be required for the issue of a commission to take evidence in Hyderabad itself 
—will be given to the tw’O parties to the suit. We shall liojie to find tliat 
^Ir. Knight — as indeed he admits may be the case — has hillcn unwittingly into error, 
and more e.specially in those parts of Ids statement of wddeh Sir Ricbaid Meade lui.s 
most reason to complain. . . . But, whatever the issue to Sir Ricliard Meade 

and Lord Lytton may be of the proceedings which are in contemplation, the pnlilic 
interests, whether of the Paramount Power or of the Hyderabad State, must lie 
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atlvaiitii"(Kl by a full ili.sclosure of all the facts of this long, bitter, and most unfor- 
tunate controversy. 

We need hardly say that our determination to give publicity to the charge.? 
made against Sir Richard Meade, and to the rumours that are everywhere current 
in Hyderabad concerning his administration, was not arrived at without very great 
anxiety and long deliberation. Rightly or wrongly, and we believe rightly, we re- 
solved to present them in a shape that could not possibly be ignored by H. M.’s 
Secretary of State for India. One of the grave.st of the charges, in our own eyes, 
was our statement that under Sir Richard Meade’s administration the young Nizam 
had been utterly ruined, by the management of the palace having been handed over 
to the Amecr-i-Kabeer (Wiknr-ool-Oomra), and by the enforced retirement of the 
Minister, Sir Salar Jung, iVom all influence and control in the administration of affairs. 
Let the reader now observe bow some “ hanger-on” or other at the Residency ju.sti- 
fies every word we Avrote as to the fa(;t of the young Primje having been completely 
dehaiudied under Sir Ricluird Meade’s rule, and then note further the attempt made 
in the following letter, published in the Bomhay Gazette of oOth of August, to sug- 
gest that it is neitlier Sir Richard Meade nor the Anieer that is to blame, but Sir 
Salar Jung ! 

“ Hycerabad, Avgust 21. — His Highness the Nizam is now enjoying excellent 
health and strength, and is more lively tlian he lias been for a long time past. The 
weakness was owing, not to any feebleness of constitution, but to the want of care- 
ful .‘suiiervision over His Highness’s domestic liahits on the part of tho.se to whose 
guardianshij) the young Nizam’s mental, moi’al, and jihvsical training was entrusted. 
In consequence of this neglect, and through the influence of evil associates, the 
yontld'id Prince had, unfortunately, acquired some dis.sipated habits. Free ai’i ess 
to the zenana and a penefiant for tJie wine cuj) in a lad of tiiteen years of age 
necessarily did great miscluef to a constitution not naturally robust ; and the result 
Avas .such a change for the AA'orse in the apjiearanee of the young Nizam that it 
Avas noticed hy the late Resident, Sir Richard Meade, and otliers, at a iiuhlic enter- 
tainment. ’Idle Resident made careful inquiry into the causes ol such |)liysical 
deterioration, and liaving found thorn out re[)orted tlic matter to the Government 
of India., by Avhom it Ava.s brought to the notice of the Secretary of State. 

“ Such laxity of supervision on the part of His Highness’s guardians Avas certainly 
without excuse, and most reprehensible, when it is reinemb(*ied tliat besides their 
Kxeellencies Sir Salar Jung and the Anicer-i-Kabeer (who, 1 helicA’c, are his cliief 
guardians, the latter nolile being also nearly related to His Higiiness) tlun e is a very 
highly paid staff of Englisliuieii in tlie Government employ who are retained for the 
special superintendence of His Highness’s moral and physical training, as well a.s 
for Ills scholastic advancement. There are a Superintendent of Education on 
Rs. J,0()0 a month, a ’I’litor on Rs. 1,200, and a host of learned Monhnes on high 
salaries ; yet Avitli such a staff of siqiervisiou, so great had been the laxuess of all 
eoiicerned tJi;it had it net been fur the jironqit action taken by Sir Richard Meade, 
so soon as the feeble condition of His Higiiness had come to his knoAvlcdgc, it i.s nut 
too much to say that His Highness’s health might .soon have been so much sliattered, 
that recovery Avould have been almost hopeless. Fortunately Sir Richard dealt 
Avitli the case very summarily ; he insisted on the young Nizam’s immediate re- 
moval to a separate ])alace far removed from the zenana, and saxv tliat efficient 
arrangciiicnts wore made for the proper care and training of His Highne.ss at his 
present residence, the ‘ Poorana Huvailee.’ The Government, having tlius been 
aroused to a sense of their duty, liestirred tlicniselves, and tfie male and female 
servants avIio had surreqititionsly supplied the Prince Avith intoxicating liquors were 
sent aAvay tAventy-eiglit mile.s from Hyderabad, and imprisoned in the fortress of 
Boiighere. 

“ ’I’o these salutary measures on the part of Sir Ricliard Meade must be attri- 
buted the AA'onderfVd change in His Higliness’s health I have noted above. His 
Excellency the Minisver relieved himself of some of the onus of the charge of 
laxness by thniwing a portion of the responsibility upon the Go-Regent, the Anieer- 
i-Kaheer, Avho, it is stated, iu times past, had more fiiaii once placed obstacles in 
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the way of carrying out arrangements proposed by the Minister for the hotter train- 
ing of Ilis Highness. Had Lord Lytton still governed India the severest notice 
would doubtless have been taken of the great injury done to tlic young Nizam by 
the gross laxness of his guardians. As matters stand, however, the Minister and all 
connected with His Highness’s training have been taught a lesson which it is hoped 
they will not readily forget. Koth the Marquis of Hartington and Lord llij)on 
have expressed to the Hyderabad (government their grave displeasure at what has 
happened, and have I'urther observed that, as the Minister ancl all c.oueerned seem 
at last to have been aroused to the responsibilities of their duties in regard to the 
care of the young Prince, the Supreme (iovernnient would retrain from inquiring 
too strictly into past neglects, but tliey gave a warning that any luture dereliction 
of duty would not be so easily overlooked.” 

At the critical age of twelve years Sir Richard Meade handc'd the Prince over, 
practically, to the Ameer-i-Kabcer, and woke iq) alarmed — when too late — to the 
knowledge of what ho had accomplished. In their fixed detcrniijiation to punisli 
Sir Salar Jung for his fidelity to the young Nizam’s interests, our ofticials have 
committed this terrible crime against the Nizam’s subjects — that they have ruined 
the young Prince who is to be their future ruler ; and the bliune is now laid upon 
his tutors and upon Sir Salar Jung. 


From “ Lidiiin ProMems for EmjUfih Oonsnlerafion- : n Letter to the Council of 
the National Liberal Federation;' by William Digby, (hI.E., &c., &e . — There now 
remains one otJier class of Indians whom 1 wish especially to 
m lati .siattsmen. ineiitioii. A knowledge of ihciu, and an acquaintance with their 
w’ork, cannot fail to deepen the res]>ect which the English people should cherish 
for tlieir fellow-subjects in India. I refer to the statesmen who, in |j(!culiar positions, 
and with many restraints, have given evidence of the possession of wonderful 
faculties and marvelhtus ability. Sir Salar Jung lias regeneiatcd flie. Nizam’s 
dominions ; Sir ^ladhava Kao has clianged dc'cay and chaos in Travancore to 
}»rosperity and order, and in Baroda has done equally good work, amid difliculties 
that were stupendous; Sir Dinkur Kao; Mr.- Kaglnmalli Kao, Minister to the 
Maharajah llolkar; and many others who might be named, have displayed the 
adininslrative ability of the Indian in no common degree. The capacity of this 
group of statesmen, taken singly, may be gauged by a brief recital of what Sir 
Salar Jung has done in the Deccan — first, for the country whose affairs he has 
administered in time of j)lenty and in tini<! of famine ; and, second, in the prudence 
and patience he has shown in the face of difliculties innumerable, and of insults well- 
nigh unbearable. Sir Salar Jung’s career has been that of a great Keformer, groat in 
the sense in whicli Englishmen are apt to regard the work of Mr. (xliidstone dining 
the late session of Parliament (1881) as great, viz., in masterly and masterful dealing 
W'ith complicated land questions which .strike at the root of the widl-being of society. 

This is not the place in which to — nor is it necessary for the jnirposes (d this 
Sir Salar .long as a letter that I sliould — take a survcy of all Sir Salar Jung’s good 
Land Keformer. woik as a Reformer. It will suffice if I show what he has done in 

relation to Land Reform, chiefly because that is the great rock ahead in Indian adminis- 
tration. That is the featuie respecting which, from the time of Lord (Jornwallis’s 
giganticblurider increatinglandlords (in the English sense of the term) and in making 
a permanent settlement, we, as rulers, have been most hol|)les.s and most un, successful ; 
and also because, from the intricacies of the subject, from the local knowledge required 
certitude and satisfaction on this important matter will ordy be obtained by, and 
through, Indian statesmen. Sir Salar Jung assumed charge of the government of 
His Highness the Nizam’s dominions in 1853. As soon as he had made himself 
master of the facts, he took in hand the improvement of the land 
revenue. He fonml abuses in plenty existing. Revenue farmers 


Highness 

Revenue farming 
aboliabed. 


stood between the Government and tlie peasantrj", and became extortioners of the 
worst class. They invented pretexts for levying taxes which were illegal, and 
ground down the peasantry almost to powder. The Prime Minister of the Nizam 
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grapp ed with this ovil and conquered it. A measure of his far-siglitedness and 
courage may be gathered when I state tJiat, twenty years after revenue farming 
had been abolished in the Native State he administered, that infamous system 
tlounshed m the c.doiiy of Ceylon, which is ruled f-om Downirig-street, and for 
w lose iigliteous government the English people are directly responsible. For- 
tuna,tely, a change tor the bettei- in some slight degree has been brought about in 
Leylon by the adoption of such means as this letter is intended to call forth., viz., 
constitutional agitation through the Britisli Parliament. 

Ihe difficulties in the way of Sir Salar Jung were stupendous, but he overcame 
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care ul investigation, the Minister decided nottofolloiv Lord Cornwallis’s bad example, 
KiKht In tiie bou ^^d Create a new class of landlords, though the advantage toanadnii- 
Q? o’^tnuaia. lustration of such a class was not overlooked. The decision which 
oir biilar came to was m favour of direct communication between the Government 
and the tenants, the latter obtaining rights in the soil they cultivated, rights at the 
mention of which many inembers of the British House of Commons would stand 
ag i<is ,, and the contemplation of which would drive Mr. Henry Chaplin to frenzv. 
In the direction towiirds which land legislation in Ireland is tending. Sir Salar 
Jung laboured, with the result that the prosperity of the ii.liabitants of the Deccan 
is vastly increased, the State revenues are enormou.sly larger, exactions and irnposi- 
tuni-s are reduced to a mmiirmm, and a degree of gonerar contentment marks His 
ig iness s dominions, which is not to he found in the larger riortion of the British- 
ruled territory by which those dominions are surrounded. There is no honour in 
the keeping of the British Crown too great for the man who performed this task— 

1 JO nox Gaiter that hills vacant were sent to Hyderabad a right step would 
be feiken) ; but, instead of receiving honour, because Sir Salar Jung, tlirough too 
great devotion to his country, is out of favour with the Calcutta Foreign Oflice, he 
has been subjected to eontmnely and insult of a jietty and discreditable kind. The 
story of fm treatment, however, cannot find a place liere. 

Sir Salar Jung’s tJiird reform in connection with the land was the abolition of 
Ahoiition of pay- pRyuieiit in kind. Tliis is a system vicious in many ways, and 
. , V , , both to the State and to the cultivator. Exact 

knowledge by the State of the area of the land or of tlie producibility of the soil is 
not, under payment m kind, a prerequisite, and is not iiossessed : all’ that the State 
cares about is the quantity of gram produced, of wliich it clams its portion. Sir 
Salar Jungs description of the evils of the old mode, contained in a State paper 
which he fiirriislied to tlio laminc Commissioners in 187'J, is complete in showing 
the necessity for doing away with that system. The adaptability of native officials 
to admimstiative work of a high order was proved by the thorough manner in 
w lu, 1 a c range so great as this and so difficult was simultaneously and peaccfullv 
mtrodneed thr.mghout the territory atfecled. Well-considered rules and energetic 
^ 1-^ which at first sight appeared insunnonntable. 

1 fie.se taefs, described in barest form, from a wealth of material available, will 
serve to show the capacity of the Indian mind, and indicate the excellent material 
winch IS readv for English tJionghtfulness to take in hand, and shape for higl.erand 
better things than the mere “hewing of wood and drawing of water,’’ in which all 
but a very small portion of that material is now emploved. A wider field lar^'-er 
opportunities, are imperatively needed fbr the educated a’iid able men of Indi’a. ° 


starving. millions of pcopU are in a chronic state of starvation. 

fromtnnt of 1^6 past twcntij ijectrs over nine millions of people 

nave dicajroiri want oj food. 

during the penod, between 2858 and 1879, India 
increase of jndcr the direct rule qf Great Britain, we have tre*>led the 

]' between f fly and sixty millions to between 

one hundred and forty and one hundred and fifty millions. 
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So far as the mass of the inhabitants are concerned, all this time — as I have 
ml worm already shown, and shall show in fresh detail— life has been made 
th?n’n»tiv/in timni increasingly hard to them ; their struggle for existence has 
calamity. becomc fiercer, their life far less worth living. It lias happened 

that precisely in accord with the prevalence of the more complete hjnglish mode 
of rule (save and except, under Lord Northbrook, in Behar in 1874) in time of 
calamity the suffering of the people has been greatest : where native administra- 
tion has had sway the conditions have been easier and better for the sufferers. 

Natimadminiatra- Thls was Strikingly manifested during the famine of 1876-77. 
tion in famine times. Mysore and thc Nizam’s dominions are both iSative States, Ine 
first-named State at that time was under the special control of the Government of 
.India, and was administered by a strong force of .English officials, lo say nothing 
of the money-loss involved in crop-failure, the destruction in other respects was 
frightful ; one-fourth of the population was swept away. In the latter State, whore 
an able Indian statesman holds the reins of power, the distress was grappled with 
in a masterly manner in the earlier stages of the calamity, and the death-rate was 
only slightly above the average. The Nizamis dominions had practically recoveied 
from the famine within a year or two of the height ot the distress. It will take 
Mysore a generation, or may be a century, to completely recover itself. Gompausou 
between Sir Salar Jung’s districts and those in the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies, again under British control, exhil>its the same features as would a 
comparison between the two Native States. In the iSizams 
nbieTo^nalTv" adinIL domiiHons you havG thc English system of administration 
istration, thoroughly grasped by aii Indian statesman, modified so much as 

might be necessary to meet existing circumstances, and carried out by Indian 
agency. The result is far superior to what can be accomplished^ where English 
ideas are carried out by English officials who are aliens and foreigners who o 
not thoroughly understand either country or people, and, what is worse, m too 
many instances, do not care to try to understand them. Herein lies t le ia( ica 
defect of our present arrangements in India, and until a change is made nei ler 
will India be so well ruled as it ought to be, nor will justice be done to the 
country and its inhabitants. 

India is in a M'orse condition than it would have been had our countrymen 
relied less upon their own theories, and trusted more to the 
not suthcierii.y^avftiied expcriciice Stored in lUlUve minds, which experience was aval a > e 
to them, had they cared to seek it. The fact need hardly be stated— 
it is so patent — that Indians, while not unmindful of certain benefits whic i ave 
accrued to their country from British supremacy (indeed, the leaders o 
opinion are always ready to pay the sincerest homage to such good as as een 
accomplished) would be reluctant to admit that our rule, on the whole, las leen 
all that could be desired, or has made for thc lavsting good of the land. But le.caiisc 
their attitude towards us must be hostile it does not at all follow that then opinons are 
valueless. On the contrary, and it is noteworthy, the worst the Indians say 
about their country, and its decadence in some respects, is more than ooirio on y 
independent observers. For instance, the memorandum prepared and published )y 
Mr. J. Caird, C.B., after his visit to India in connection with the h amine Commis- 
sion is a serious indictment of the manner in which the conn try is adminis erec . 
Special apologists, such as Mr. Justice Cunningham, oi the High Cour o f 
Calcutta, ami others, against their will and in sjiite of their denials are compelled to 
.rustic Cunning- support the vicws of outside observers. MrvCunrnngharn has 
ham 8 aamiHsiou.^i. recently produced a work, “British India and its Rulers. liike *.11 
Richard Temple’s “India in 1880,” it is intended as a glorification of our rule. 
Yet the Judge is compelled to state that the old native manulactures have died out, 
or have been'superseded by European fabrics. He also admits that fannnes have 

occurred with great regularity, and with terrible effect. Since the beguming o i 
century there have been eleven great famines, which have affected Jaigc prownces. 
Some part of India suffers from famine two years in every nine ; a lamuie ot some 
sort or other may be expected every eleven or twelve years ; and a great tamine 
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such as that which devastated Madras in 1876-77, or Bengal in 1774 — may come 
twice in a century.^’ 

The Prime Minister of the Maharajah Holkar, in a memorandum on famines 
indi«n opinion on i“ India, docs not hesitate to assert that in his opinion, and in the 
increwe oi Fttmiue. opinion of those who, like him, have special and full knowledge, 
great decadence has accompanied our administration. “ In the fourteenth century,” 
says Mr. Raghunath Rao, “ there was only one famine in India. In the fifteenth 
century it was the same. In the seventeenth century there were two famines. In 
the eighteenth there were eight famines. In seventy-seven years of the nineteenth 
century there were more than twelve famines ; I am told there have been eighteen 
famines.” There may be unintentional exaggeration here, as local severe scarcities 
in the present century are probably counted as famines ; in past centuries they 
would most likely have passed away unrecorded. The very able and exhaustive 
report on the famine in the Nizam’s dominions, prepared by Maulvi Mahdi AH, 
Revenue Secretary at Hyderabad, however, gives evidence which goes entirely to 
support the position taken by the Maharajah Holkar’s Minister. 


Deccan Times, May 28, 1881 . — Nawab Muhartini-nd-Dowlah . — The interest 
excited in England some few years back by the visit of Sir Salar Jung is likely to 
be renewed in some degree by the visit of Sir Salar’s nephew, who starts for Europe 
by to-morrow’s mail steamer. Nawab Mukaram-ud-Dowlah Bahailur, the Revenue 
Minister of II. H. the Nizam’s Government, or the Suddur-ul-Mohum Mai, as he 
is called in Hyderabad, is the son-in-law as well as the nephew of Sir Salar ; and 
remembering the absurd mistakes that were made in the Englisli and more 
especifilly the French journals concerning his uncle’s position in India it may be 
well to anticipate possible errors of the same kind in the present instance, and to 
give our English readers a short account of their new Indian visitor. Nawab 
Mukaram-ud-Dowla, though he will, like the Third Napoleon, be chielly regarded 
as the ‘nephew of his uncle,’ is a man of parts and ability. He was trained diiectly 
under tlie Minister’s own supervision, and though he can scarcely lay claim to the 
title of scholar he is nevertheless the most accomplished of the young nobles at 
Hyderabad. AV^itliout possessing the extreme suavity of manner that distinguishes his 
uncle he has the dignified bearing of the best school of Mahomedau gentlemen, and 
without the incessajit energy and rijte experience of Sir S.alar he is nevertheless 
quick and resolute in action. He belongs to a scliool that does not affect English 
dress and manners, but having been thoroughly grounded in English etiquette by 
his uncle he is at his ease in English society, and reads and Avrites English as 
well as he sjteuks it. He is an ardent Mahomedau, but. like many of the best of 
the modern folhnvers of the Prophet, he is very tolerant of the religious views of 
others. He belongs to the reform party in State matters, and has thoroughly 
identified liirnself Avith the policy of Sir Salar. At the outset of his career he Avas 
employed l»y the Minister, after the fashion of young politicians at home, as a private 
secretary, and all orders were issued under his signature. For the last ten years he 
has filled the office of Revenue Minister ; for the last three he has been entrusted 
AAuth the additional duties of Revenue, Minister ; and under his administration, which 
embraced the trying period of the famine, the revenues of the State have greatly 
prospered. He wrote the first Financial Statement of Hyderabad, to Avhich Ave 
have had occasion to refer more than once — an able document summing up the 
financial history of the past as well as the position in the current year ; and he is now 
engaged in the preparation of a voluminous Gazetteer of the Nizam’s dominions, to 
match the Gazetteers published by the Government of India, and of an independent 
work, the ‘ History of the Deccan.’ On the two occasions w-hen Sir Salar quitted 
Hyderabad for tour through India and a visit to Europe Nawab Mukaram-ud-Dowlah 
officiated as Minister of Hyderabad, the most important Native State in India, and 


Thfi Saturday Review is coiistrainsd to say of ‘Mr. Justice Cuniiinghaio’s optimisn), “ With all tlieso 
averages and uncerttiMities, it seems idio to dilate on the happiness * of ludiau proprietotsiiip. 
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kept the turbulent population of Rohillas and Arabs so well in check that tliere 
was not a single disturbance. Some five years since, he travelled ovt'r the whole 
of Northern India, and he has spent two years in ()ersonallv inspecting the dilTereiit 
districts of the Hyderabad State. He is now anxious to add to experience by an 
extended course of European travel. He was originally invited to acconipany Sir 
liichard Meade, wdio, in spite of the complications of Hyderabad politics, alwavs pre- 
served a warm regard for him, and bo lias now, we believe, arranged to meet Sir 
in England. Apolitical colouring will ot course be given to bis visit hy native 
politicians, but he goes, like any other traveller, for the interest to lie found in the 
journey and the pleasure of incessant change. If indeed he can he said to form anv 
special object in his visit, it is connected with educational matters ami the prosperity of 
an important school that, with the assistance of the Government and the noliillty, he 
has just started at Hyderabad. With this object in view ho will visit Oxford and 
Cambridge. Unlike most native iiohlemen, he travels without a host of retainers, 
his retinue being limited to a companion, a doctor, a munsliee, and a few servants. 

Bomhay Gazette, Jahj 12, 1881. — From onr Roving Corrcsjiondent in the 
Nizam's dominions,'* dated Kadeemnahad, June 20. — A'o. V 11. ~ Ihc ViUat/e I 'aid. 

Of all the memliers of the village eonimmiity I respect and esteem tlie Fatel 
the most. I always apfiroach him with a feeling of revenmee, for he can generally 
show a. much longin' jiedigrce than many of the bluest lilood of the land can boast 
of. When civilization liad liardly dawned over Kurope ; wlicn Vilind llonicr wrote 
and vSutijL^ ; wlien Alexander invaded India ; then the ancestors of most of the present 
Patels ruled over their little villages, and carried on their multifarious duties in 
pretty much tlie same way as their descendants do now. 

In my long wanderings over the country I have met with three distinct (lasses 
of Patels. First on the list comes the martial-looking Mahratha, hewhiskered, 
lH>docked, and bejowelled ; atiir(‘d in ciostly raiments ; armed with sword and 
spear ; and gaily caracoling on a riclilv-caparisoned Deccan horse. Next in ord(U*, 
there is the piosperous Kimhi I’afcl of a market town, with his gold ami silver 
ornaments ; hi.s costly turlmn, with its brocade end stuck up in a conspicuous 
manner ; bis linen an<jhiirka and siik-liordered dh.oii. As be rides demurely on bis 
tall mare to market, lie looks on his [lenson and attire with complacent satisfaction, 
convinced that the dark-eyed Kunbi beauties who pass him on tlie road regard him 
with no unfavourable eye. Lastly (romes tlie poverty-slricken I’atcl of an bumble 
village, looking in bis coarse-spun and homely garments like any ordinary raiat, 
and with a demeanour meek and mode.st, trudging on foot to tlie next market-town. 

The Patel of Kadeemnahad is one with wlinm I can claim a long acquaintance, 
lie is a Knrihi hy caste, is [irosperous in his circumstances, and is popular amongst 
his people. He is intelligent, shrewd, and well-informed, and is learned in tlie 
Mahrathi language. He is blessed with three wives and live children ; he holds five 
hundred acres of land, and owns three brood mares, as many milcJi-cows, a hiitlalo, 
and twenty head of cattle. He has a large and comfortalde house, and 1 always 
find hospitable welcome wlienevcr 1 enter it. It was hut yestenlay evening that, 
Kitting on a carpet spread on the chabutra of the Patel’s house, chewing his 
pamupari, and smoking his chiUum, I had a long talk witli him on a subject dear 
to his heart, and that is — tlie dignity of Ids office. 

“ Ah ! ’ said Hailiuth Rao (for that is the name of my friend), “ our office is a. 
very ancient institution. We are the Girq^m adhikari^t mentioned in the lionourod 
code of our lawgiver Manu, and the Patels of modern times. Centuries have rolled 
on ; the Hindu, the Mahomedan, and the Engli.sh have in tludr turn ruled the counlry, 
but, in spite of time and changes, our institutions have been preserved to us almost 
intiict. And yet we are not now what we were once. There was a time when the 
Patels commanded great re.«pect among the people, and were honoured by 


* Since contributing: his No. VI,. in June of last year, your Roriniy CormsporHlont. who is Htripken in 
years, has been laid up on n sick bt-d Hy an attack of rboumatisTn, vthicb brought, Ida \ and very 

nearly himself, to an end. Thanks to a merciful Providence, he is recovered now, and is once more abroad 
on his pilgrimage. 
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Government ; they were the mouthpiece of the raiats, and represented them in the 
Council of Government ; they were in truth the conciliators between the rulers and 
the ruled. All these things are now changed ; the dignity of our olBco is departed ; 
our influence is gone ; and the munificent perquisites we once received are now 
cut down to a mere trifle.” 

_ “What, you say interests me much,” said I. ‘‘ Will you tell me what the 
duties ol u Patel were in the olden days, and what were his emoluments?” 

That would be a difficult question to answer,” replied Haibuth Rao, “ for, 
truth to tell, no one can now afford accurate information on this subject. Tradition 
has it that we were very powerful and wealthy at one time, but beyond traditionary 
accounts of a vague and uncertain nature we have nothing substantial to go upon. 
But we know what the Patel was a century or two ago. Then he was the 
Governor ot his village ; he gave out lands, collected the revenues, decided petty 
magisterial cases ami all village disputes, looked after the police duties of the village, 
and raised voluntary sul)scriptions from the raiats for the construction or repairs of 
the town-wall or public buildings, sncli as chaodis, dhiirramsalas, and temples. 
1 he Patel was at the head of the Panchayet (the vijlage council of elders), and as 
such he had great inlluence over his people. 'I'ben there were certain privileges 
{man pa7i^ as we call them) enjoyed b}^ the Patel, which he fondly cherished, and 
took an honest pride in. On tlie Pola day they were the Patel’s oxen which headed 
the procession ; on the Dasera feast he took ])recedence of all in worshipping the 
Apia tree ; on the Holee he was the first to worship and fire the sacred pile of fuel ; 
and on Sivalsett day he took precedence in the procession in which the image of 
Bholooba was carried. When a marriage occurred in the village the knnkoo 
(vermilion) was first sent to the Patel, and at feasts the senior woman in the Patel’s 
household took precedence of all. Most of these privileges are in existence at the 
present day. Then we had our huks^ or dues. Each bania (grocer) presented us 
with a seer of salt on /Wa day, and with live dried cocoanuts on the Hoke feast. 
Besides this, we received on every market-day a siipari (areca nut) from each 
grocer’s shop. The tayli (oil-presser) gave us five seers of oil on the Pola feast. 
Ihe Icoshti (weaver) presented us with a piece of cotton stuff on Dasera, day, and 
with a reel of cotton thread on Pola day. Tlic iamholi su])plied us willi 25 pans 
(betel-leaves) every week, and the dhimgur gave us a sheep and a lamihli (coarse 
woollen blanket) at the JJasera feast. On the same day the ckarnhar ]^resented us 
with a pair of shoes. Then, again, we had our Glioogri dues : thus for every chaoov 
(about i(jO acres) of land cultivated w’c received an annual present of two inaunds 
of grain, and for every field sown with hemp we received five vseers of the crop 
raised. Besides this, the Government paid us five per cent, on the revenues we 
collected from the village. All our perquisites are stopped now ; the Knam lands 
held by us on rent-free tenure have been confiscated ; and our emoluments are now 
simply limited to about five per cent, on the revenues we collect. At the same 
time I must admit that our duties have now been considerably lightened ; responsible 
officers have been appointed over us ; and abuses that existed when our powers 
were undefined have now been put a stop to. So what we get now are fairly good 
wages, and Ave are thankful for small mercies.” 

e then talked over different matters. In the course of conversation I had 
occasion to mention the name of a Mahratha Patel I knew. My friend smiled, 

“ Some fifty years ago,” said he, “that man’s father was nothing hotter than a 
dacoit. He was a free lance, and kept some fifty or sixty armed retainers, whom 
he employed in plundering villages and travellers. Tlie Government of the day 
could not do aiiytliing against liim, for he resided in a fortified qadi^ and from his 
safe retreat he laughed at the efforts of the police to capture him. In this way he 
amassed considerable wealth, which he bequeathed to liis son on his death. In 
l^y of a hundred Patels lived by plunder and rapine.” 

.1 he shades of night had now begun to close round the village. The storm 
wliich had been brewing for some time now burst overhead. The thunder growled, 
j ^ lightning flashed, and the “ big rain came dancing to the earth.” So 1 wished 
the (jiram adhtkari of Manu a hasty Bam^ Bam^ and hurried home through the 
gathering darkness and storm. 
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liMES OF India, July 20, 1<S81. — The Nawab Mukaratn-ml-Bowla Bahadur of’ 
Hyderabad has been received witli notable distinction i)y the English public ; ami 
everywhere the hope is expressed that he is but the herabl of other native nobles, 
who may make the grand tour. His Excellency has been proTuptly elected an 
honorary member of the East India and United Service and the Army and Navy 
Clubs. On Monday, accompanied by Mr. Seymour FitzOerall, Aide-de-camp to the 
Secretary of State for India, Major-GcnerarThornhill, O.B., and his Secretarv, Dr, 
Ahmed Hussein, he spent the day in the inspection of the docks and shii)]iing (>f 
Idverpool, the tender Vigilant being placed at his disposal. The Mayor was absent 
from the town, and the duty fell to ' the Deputy Mayor (.Mr. Akle'nuan Hall) to 
entertain the Nawab at Inncheon in the Town Hall, where a nmuber of leading 
merchants of Liverpool made up tlie company. Next day His Excellency visited 
Manchester, where the Mayor received him in the Town Hall, and escorted him to 
the Exchange and otlier local “ sights,” and afterwards, when the whole party liad 
lunched, visits were paid to Messrs. Jardinc’s mill, where the process of s|)inning 
i'otton ^yas fully explained. I believe it was intended that the party should go on 
to Birmingham and otlier leading centres of industry and population, but the Isbiwab 
Mukaram being slightly unwell postponed tlie rest of his journey and came back 1o 
London, where the engagements pressed upon him are startling to a novice in tht* 
life, of a Loudon season at high tide. He attended the State concert at Buckingham 
i’alacc on Wednesday. 

Times of India, AiKjmt d, 1881. — 'ITu; Marquis and Marchioness of Salisbury 
entertained the Nawali i\luknrrnm-ud-Dowla, the Archbishop of Oantcrburv am! 
Miss Tait, the Duke of Nortlnimberlaml, the Marquis and Marchioness of Excti r 
and Ijady Isabel Cecil, (kiuiit de Carnota, the Karl and Comiless of Carnarvon, 
the Earl and Countess of Conrtown, the Earl and Countess of Jjongford, the Earl 
of Shaftesbury and Lady Edith Ashley, V'isconnt and Viscountess Bniy, Viscount 
Curzon, Ixnd and liady Clintoiq Mr. Marwood Tucker, Mr. Holland, Miss .\ldeison, 
-Mr. L. Clarke, and Mr. FitzCerald, at dinner at the family residence in A rlingf on- 
street, Dicoadilly, on Wednesday evening, July 13. Later Lady Salisliuiy hail a 
reception, wliich was very numerously attended,' 

Times ok India, AntfUNt b. 1881. — The N havhI) Miikiirruin-ud-Dowla lias 
keen presented to the (J>ueen at Windsor Castle hy lOarl (Irauvllle, Secretary 
State i*ur Foreign Atlairs. 

I IMES OF India, Ainjiist 9, LSSl .- — Polifirnl oufl Parliinnviiliir\i 
following is from our .I\)litieal (yorres|)ondeiil, daled Jiondon, rluly 1 S 81 : - 

“ You will not have forgotten tliat sonn.‘ six months ago Mr. Iu)l)crt Knight of 
the State.SiiKui was siunniomDl to the liow 8tr(M*t police cunri on a. charge ol lihcl 
on tlie Atn(‘cr-i-Kahccr oi llyderahad. Mr. Knight was comnultcd tor trial, a 
process for which under the jii’cscnt law tlicre is no ofilimi. l!iit tlx* suit was 
removed from tlie Central Ciiminal Court l»y rartiornri lh<‘ Court ol’ (^)iieerfs 
Hencli, surprise heing ex|)resse»l at tlie tinii! hy tlx* Lord (xiiid’ Justic<‘ and Mr. 
Justice liowen that a eiiniiual suit should he iiled in llx* case al all, as thc^ 
prosecutor was residing alxoad anil out of the juris<liction of ihc court. 'Idxueupon 
Mr. Knight memonalized tlie Attoriuiy-Gencral to slop llx* piocccilings by a writ 
nolle prosequi^ and tlius eomjiel resort to a. civil action if any legal pi ficess at all. 
The case was decided in favour of the KJitor of the the Atlorncy- 

General pointing out that miless he gnanted tlie writ ‘ the defcixhint would lie )>ui 
in a position where he could not call those witnesses ixu'cssary in order to Mijipoi r 
Ids case, and the conse()uence would be this, that diiiu tly the jury cairx* to tlie 
conclusion that it is a libel— in tlie legal sense — he would lx* j>l;tccd in this 
position, that he must he found guilty.’ The action of the Anxx'r-i Kalieer of 
Hyderabad would therefore appear to have received its ^juietiis. Lui. ;i new arxl 
oven more serious chapter in the rather checkered journalistic career of’ Mr. Kniglit 
is now opened liy the publication (fully three weeks behin<l the nominal date) of 
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the July iiuiiiLcr ofilic Statesman Avith a long and startling story o( the wrongs of tlio 
Adzain. This is not the place to enter rally ir»to thcsuhj<‘ct of the gra ve accnsatioiis 
wliich are lierct ly laiiiudied ; hut 1 may he allowed to express my own personal 
regret that a writer of sucli talent and unique exj>erieTice cannot deal with any 
topic relative to India without overflowing with sesquipedalian iTidignatimn ^^ ln» 
it is that j\Ir. Knight cliietly thunders at and defies to tak(‘ his remedy in a court 
of justice will he seen hy the following sentences in tlie article : — ‘ Tlio instigator and 
author of the suit was liimself the. foremost actor in the ti-ansa(dions ot tlie last Jour 
years at Hyderabad. lay our [jands upon liim unfalteringly. 

AV e let the Ameer go. Ifo is not Avorlliy of farih(‘r j)ursnit. d he li ne otfender 
is our own oflieer, Sir Kiclianl Mead(g now in England. " \\ itli Su' Hicliaixl 

jVIoado in London, we (hunand that these. lu‘avy charges agaijist him shouhl l)e 
inquired into, for IIkj honour of the nation and the reform ol our Indian 
administration.’ ” 


I)in.ifT (i AZEJ'i'Jg /I 13, ISSl.- The Knujhf aad ///c ( treat LordT ‘-'Wv: 
July immh(M- ofllio /.SVa/cx///<7/A, just to hand, liilly (•xpl:u]is how it \vas luought ahout. 
that the criminal pros(Maitiun— -perscouti(>n ?— in the lligli (M>iirt of fjondon ot the 
doiighi y Knight Uohert was forl)idden. Our readers were imuhi avvaan^ some time ago 
lliat tlm (/ase liad hc'en slo|)[)ed l)v a fiat of iholh* pr(fSf'(jui issued hy IIk^ Allra’iicy 
(huKual. ddie SfafesiiUfa runus]j(\s a lull r<*|)orj ol tlu* argniiumts ol counsel that hal 
to that result. Siilliee it to say here that it did not appc'ar lo tin' Allornov (omeral 

to he neia^ssaiy for the ends of jiistieii to continue tli(‘ proseciilioii, and it was 
tlierefoi’c ordered to he struck off [lie file “ quas]i(‘d'’ is tli(‘ lirdlm- Avord. Am! 
fortliwitli the Knight resumes las armour, s|)riugs oti to the liaek (d his horse 
{ IJohhip hy (Umccit^ out, of ^^V7/ ), and couching his keen lanc(‘ rides lull spe(Ml at - 
!Sir liicliard Meade and Major Kuan Smith ! If lliose gauitliumui conhl accept the 

cliallengo -hut we do not at |)resent see Jiow they can do so the conihat would 

he severe aud rejiiarkahlc. 

Mr. Knight says : — Statrsf/faii is the first systematic* alleniid: that lam 
l.)C(‘n jiiade to reveal to tin' nation the dark and unknown jdaccs ol oui* Indian 
administration ; and tin* Indian bureaucracy is well aware that lln.se places 
will not l)ea-r to lia vo light let in on thetu. If the conductors of tliis ]>ap('r wen* 
ignorant sla.mhu’ers, the secret jnxunoters ol this prosecution wcu'c sniiieimillv astute 
to understand that l)y a stateunmt of the truth its slandi'is would he made impotent 
■for evil. Ihit they kntev that it had S[)oken hut the Iriith ; and therefore it was 
that, instead ot fair discussion, tin', law was invoked in order, if possibhs to close 
our lips. It was not increly an attempt to gag the l.Tess, but an effort to hide trom 
the nation facts whicli it is of tlic utmost importance it should know. In so far as 
the Amcor was concerned the case is over, to our own disappointment and that ot 
the largo body of gontlomon — some of them in India, and utlnu s in this count ry — 
avIjo knew or gravely sus])ecle(l tlie truth of our allogalioiis, and that avo had not 
disclosed the worst aspects of the case. The Attorney-General having stopped tlie 
prosecution, avo consi(lere(l (’.arefully Avliat we should do, and at last made up oer 
minds. Tlie real prosecutor in the case was never disclosed. lie kept carefully in 
the background it Avas not the Ameer AAuth AAdiom Ave liad to light. We knew 
that all along. It Avas a more poAverful foe. It aavis the man Avlio had forced the 
Ameer upon Sir Salar Jung, as Co-Iiegeiit and colleague, to reduce the Ministeix to 
submission and silence. The instigator and autlior of the suit avUvS liiiiiself the 
foremost actor in tlie tiansactioiis of tlie last four years at Hyderabad, Avhich Avill 
he found descrilxvl in the latter part of our article on Iferar in the. jiresent i|uml)er, 
and was no other than tlie ex-Britisli-Rcsident. AVe lay our hand upon him 
unfalteringly, as having, by his jirocceilings, made the British iiamo an infrimy 
in Southern India. These are heavy charges to bring against an old officer of the 
State, and avc know w(dl their gravity. W"e let the Ameer go. He is not Avorthv of 
further pursuit. The true otfender is our oavii officer, Sir liicliard Meade, now here 
in England. His deputy in the task of forcing -the Ameer as a colleague upon the 
Minister, and his demoralizing presence upon tlie young Nizam, w?is Major Euau 
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Sniitli, also in Enij^lancl. We appeal solemnly io tlie naiion to insist ou the cause 
between ns and lltose men bein.i>' adjndL;*o«i with tlie .gravity that such an iinpeacli- 
ineiit calls for. Were tlio occasion not om^ of ovcrwliclmino' importance both to 
this country and tlio people .and Piinces of India, wc slmnld liavi' allowed ii to pass 
away. As it is, wc c.an do no oilier than what we havv'. leev done, and we await 
the result In the mean time let onr readers peruse alicntivcly the tah‘ of slnum* 
we liave narrated further on in this issue.’’ 

We must leave our readers, if they be sniliiaeiitly inlri i'stcd in the subject, to 
read tlie really able, but not so ntierly imanswerabh*, arlich*, cniitlcd Ib'siitntion. 
of llei’.'ir — III. A Talc* of Sliame,” from the columns of the itself. 

Onr present bonndeii duty, and very laudaliie purpose, is to enter a svdi'jnu pri^tost, 
evmi from the dark backwoods of i^enerally l)mii^e;*ht('d India, a.e;aiiist the c!*ucl 
treatment to which AIi'. Knii’bt has been sul)jecj(H). Hr* tells the i)ublie, and the 
jnddicwill ludieve Jiim of coiirv^-t', that tlio wanton inttu'lcrt'nci' of the Attorney- 
( JeiHM’al in the pcmdiiii;' criminal [irosiH-urum has been to himseir ainl a ‘‘ hn -r 
lK)dy’’ of others the cause of urievous “ disapiiointiucnt.” W'e tun; to llie rcj)ni-t 
in tlie same number of the Stafesinaii to liiul tlial an individual naiiu'd Whaddy, 
Q. C.,” and anotlier named “ Besley,” instriietiHl by ^Messi s. Shaen, Roscoe, and 
(h)./’ had tlie audacity, on the 2rjd Ajiril 1881, to berore om? Henry »)ames’’ 
described as Attorney-iieneral,” and declare lliat thev r^'presenied l\Ir. Kni.!;ht 
and oaine then' to speak (Ui his behalf. At any rali^ W'adily” said : — “ 1 appoar, 
Sir, in T, Ids casi* in sujiport <>f a luemorial i>ri‘S(.>uted to yon by the didcndaul ’ 

1 luy^ina c. Ivrii^'lit ), ‘Sa copy of wiiich 1 beliini' has aheady been sent to you.” 
\Ve ar(‘ hound to believe eit her tiiat .Mr. Iviii^ylit kni'W notliiire; of any nu'inorial, 
nor of the jiariies professing' to re[>res<‘nt him, or that hi' was not disai>pointcd at the 
result of his memorial ; unless he wislies ns to understand that he si^vut'd and 
presented (he said memorial .‘ii»\aiiist liisown judyinent and will. Readiiii.;' the words 
d.1)(* A ttorne V“(.i,eneral liaving* stopped the jirosecution, wi' (•unsidi'ieil carelull)’ what 
we slioidd do, and at last made up our minds,” apart from tin.* loport ol the 
proc(aHlinL!;s heforc* the .A ttorney-fjlener.al, one would he led to think that Mr. 
Ivtiie-lit was heartily desirous that tin.', lu'osecutioii shoidd proceed, l>ut that the 
A. (J., to slileld his opfionents, had most niijustly inlervi'iii'd tlie exce|)tioual powm* 
lii^ liolds. Then he says : We let tlie Ami'er <^ 0 . He is not worthy <‘l‘ tm lher 

juirsuit,” when tlio tact: is he sliouk himself out of the <;‘iasp ot tbe Aniem* with soiiu^ 
difticulty -and imiiH'diately fastens upon Sir liicliaiil Meade and Majoi' Euan Smith, 
mcMi who were at the lime in tlie serviee of (loNernmeiit, and aetin.e; undi'r its 
instructions, and who dan^ not dedend themselves a^yainst .Mr. Ktii^hl/s onslaue^iil 
williout permission and vvitlmut haviiii»' frei^ .na-ijss to public records. 

Wo cannot, we must confess, niidi'rsland how a (lulilic prosemlion can by 
any lellectine; mind, be con.'^idereil thij most appropriati' manner ol c*ilh(u‘ 
‘‘ gagging the Ihi^ss” or of liidlng IVom the nation tacts which it is ol the utmost 
importance it should know.” Mr. Knight evidi*nlly thinks so, and yet wlien 
referring to his attack ujioii Sir ilicliard Meade and. .Alajor Smith he “soleimdy 
appeals to tlie nation to insist u[)oii the cause lietween” him and lliese men 
being adjudged with tlie gravity that such an impeachment calls lor. ” 

A good cause may be consider.aldy injuied, ;uid may even be lost, by want ol 
tact and judgment, and by that description ol advocacy known as mijuslihaldy 
violent.” Mr. Kniglit may or may not ho corn'd in the statement that liis journal 
is ‘Mhe first systematic attempt ihal has been made tn n*veaJ to the nation tic* 
dark and unknown places of oiir Indian . administration,” luit ijuite sure are wc 
it. will not 1)0 the lirst failure in lln* attem[»t to awaken altcniion to laidls nnt 
l)eyoiid remedy, and to eonvert a nation to (lie ncci'ssity <1 inquiry, by tlic' whole- 
saie condomnation of a liodv ol ollicials wlio have, dilliciill les almost paiMly/iug t<» 
contend witli, aiul lliti \ iolent abuse ol iij<livi<luals who, whatever lh* ir lailiugs, 
strive to do their duty in that position ol life in which ‘'a. ])atmi)al despot t^m 
hampered liy the vilest jiassions (d’tlte human race may ])lace ihmn. K Mr. Kiiiglil, 
the sedf-commissioned Cham|)ion o( India, were actuate<l by any (»thcr tlian sellish 
motives, lie would not be so violent, ami would not so pm.^d'leelly nia.r a. good 
r'ause ])V liLs illqudged advocacy. We canin.»l avoid, lie* coirdudoii ihal ii i' mu 
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India to which he is devoting his time and talents, but Robert Knight. Evidently 
lie believes, in himself, and has hilly realized the fact that if he were appointed 
A^iceroy India would be a flourishing Eden, and the people would be protected 
from the persuasive powers of any serpent that might invade the sacred enclosure — 
our own idea being, at the same time, that he would soon create a howling 
wilderness inhabited by a race rivalling the unliappy occupants of Pandemonium. 

He had a good opportunity of doing India a service which would have won 
hir himself a name in history. He has lost it by a too free imiulgence in sell- 
glorilication, and the display of a much too keen desire to sacrifice everything and 
everybody to personal conceit. 

Deccan Times, Aiu]ust 17, 188L — 77/c Nawah Moohroom-ood-DowlaL — 
fl'lio Nawab Mookrooin-ood-Dowlah Bahadur, Revenue Minister, returned 
from England yesterday evening. lie was accompanied by Air. Aloulvi Mahdee Ali, 
Air. Ruttonjee Dustoor, and Air. Syed Alahomcd. The Nawab was met at llic 
station by llis Evcclloncy Sir Salar Jung's two sons and several city noblemen. 
He seeuis to liave benefiled much by Ins trip. Mr. Syed Mahomed is the gentleman 
attaclied to the Indian Civil Service wliose services have been ap[Jied for by Mis 
Higliness's Government tor special duty here. 

Times OF Inm)IA, 2J, 1881. — Air. O'Donnell lias figured largely tliis 
week as a questioner regarding Indian alfairs, and in oilier ways shows that 
watclies the Imsiness of India with an attention which it would he well toi- many 
English members to imitate. Of coursi* lie overdoes it, and starts into a Sadler s 
AVells frenzy iifion the slightest provottation. There was, for instaiice, a wrangle 
in the House on Monday regarding the order of business, in the course o( which 
Sir (loorge Balfour asked when tlie Indian Ibidget was to come on, and whether the 
a..ssistance to l)e given to India would be gi\‘en in instalments or in a lump sum. 
Air. (iladstone re|)iied tliat he liad notlnng to add to what had l>een said hetoie 
regarding the Indian subvention, viz., that Imlia would he put under an obligation 
to repay the £2,()0(),()()() advanced, and that the remainder of the subvention would 
be madt^ in a, (‘eriairi nnmb(.'r of annual instalments. No leply was given to the 
(jnestion regarding iIk'. Indian ibulgei ; and thereupon Air. O’Donnell interjiosed 
with the gil)e that if the Liberal Party had been in opposition ami such incidents 
were brought ibrward as wholesale murder in Indian gaols — for the charges on that 
maltin’ amount to nothing less — the I ilieval Party would be in a ferment of 
generous indignation nu the subject. 1 do not bidong to the Lilieral Party, ” 
exetaimed the elect of Dungarvan, and I liope that Heaven may spare me from 
that final fall ; Imt I think that tlie Government sliould give the House the 
i>p[H)rtnnily of disenssing the affairs of tlie people of India, who, like the Irish 
oeople, are de|)i'ive(l of every form of constitutional liberty. When tlie Prinu‘ 
Aiinister was in opposition he took from my hands a motion on tlif^ enslavement of 
thought and opinion in India by the Vernacular Press Act. d'hat was two years 
ago ; but notliing lias since Ixam dom* in the malter." dJicre is iu) telling liow nnu:h 
fnriher Air. O'Donnell would Imve gone in this line if the. spe ikm* had not gmitly 
rernimh'd him that the (juestion of the X'ernacular Press of India was not nou* 
before the House. I should explain tliat Air. O'Donneirs o|)ening allusion was 
to a <[nestion he ha.d asktMl at tlie earlier part of the silling. He Mske<l wlieth(‘r 
it was a. fact that an outbreak liad occurred in tlic gaol of Oulburga, in whicli a 
large number of native prismiers and sepoys ]ia<l been killed ami wounded, and 
wliother the Secretary for India, conhl state tiic exact luimlier of casualties, and 
wliat steps were being taken to ascertain the causes of tin? outbreak. Lord 
Hartington replied that it was a lact tliat an outbreak ol‘ a serious character 
had taken place in tin* gaol named, whicli is in the Nizam's territory. He could 
not give the exact number of casualties, inasmuch as the Aiizam was the proper 
authority to inquire into the matter. 

Then Air. O’Donnell rends liis Stateamnn^ and tlireatens to ask some delicate 
questions with rogrard to Sir Salar Jung and his treatment by great officials in India. 
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Meantime he gives that very outspoken and extraordinarily irregular mao-azino 
the benefit of a free advertisement by asking Lord llartiugton “ whether itis the 
fact, as stated in the Statmnmi o( July last, that during the year 1878-9 more than 
£3,000,000 were paid from the revenues of India as annuities and furlough p;vy ; 
and whether the Government will take any steps to diminish that annual draiii 
on the Indian tax-payers.” Lord Ilartington admitted that the sum montioued 
was accurate ; but he pointed out tliat in the case of covenanted servants a large 
portion ot the pensions had been paid by the persons who received them, in the shape 
of a percentage of 4 per cent, upou their income during the whole period of tlieir 
service. The whole qixestion of these charges had been referred to a Committee of 
Council for investigation and report ; but it was found that it was not possible 
materially to reduce tins “annual drain” on the resources of India. The only way in 
which such charges could bo reduced was by the employment in importaut positions 
of the natives ot India. Several suggestions on the subject had been made from time to 
lime by the Home Goveriirneni to the (Toverument of iiulia, aiul no opportunity would 
be lost ot pressing it upon the attention of the Governmout of India in the future. 


Bombay Gazkttr, Aiujust 27, 1881. — Onihreah in India . — The following 
is from our own correspondent, dated Hyderabad, 21st August : — 

“ Mr. O’Donnell asked the Secretary of State for India whether it Avas a fact 
that an outbreak had (>ccurred in the gaol, Gnlhnrga, in Avhich a large niinil>ta' of 
native prisoners and sepoys had been killed and Avonnded ; and Avhether he eould 
state the exact number of casualties, and Avliat st(“['/s were being taken to ascertain 
the causes of tlie outbreak. 

“The Marquis of Hartingtou .«aid he had received information of tlic outbreak, 
but he could not give information as to tin? cx.-iet nnmber of the easualties, inasmuch 
as the account had not been directly furnished by the Goveriiuicut of India.” 

PiONEEit, September Ifi, 1881. — Tlie east> between jhe Aiuir-i-KaI.»ir at 
Hyderabad and Mr. Knight is em])ittcrcd by tlui action (d' the said Aniir-i-Kabir in 
prosecuting Mr. Kiiiglit criminally lor certain articles about him wliieh he considered 
to be malicious libels. However slamh'roiis and clumsy tlicsc may have hcs'ii, of 
course the Hyderabad MinisPu’ was very ill advised in inakiiig tliem the subject of a. 
criminal prosecution. No language can la* strong enougli to coinhnuu i.lie idiocy'’ 
of tlie laAv as it stands at present, and permits angry men Avho conceive themselves 
oilended by some libellous statement to he ihenisclves tin* judges as to Avludlier 
ihcA' shall proceed against tlieir enemy by civil process or Iw criminal indictment. 
Ulic Amir-i-Kabir Idundered into the choice of the most olfeiisix o mode of delcuci' 
ollered by tlie law ; and in so doing he iiaiurally eiilisti'd on the side of Mr. Knight 
a great deal of sympathy, whicli tlie merils of the case w'ould not have secured him. 
The aftair lias Iieeii complicated, since bv various misumh;rstandings Mr. Kiiiglit. 
appears to be possessed by' tlie belief tbat the fioveriunmit of India iiisligatcd the 
Aniir-i-Kahir to undertake his jirosemition. 'I’his impression wo helieve to he 
quite erroneous. The Co-Ilegeiit consulted legal advisers on liis own aecoimt, and 
got from them the terribly bad advice Avhich led him to underbake the criminal 
prosecution. Now, of course, hi.s assailant has been emhiltcred against him b* 
an extraordinary degree, lienee no doubt the troiihlo which began the other day' in 
Pailian.icut, ami Avill lie certHiuly on again next session. Noi' is the case one in 
Avhieli the Amir-i-Kahir can expect to conae olf with altogether Hying colours. 
•Probably ywery specific statement Avhich .Mk. Kniglit has made aliout liim is Avrong. 
Mr. Knight is a man who appears constitiitioiially ineaiiahle of .aeenracy in liis 
public statements. But it can lie shoAvn, and no doubt it Avill be shoAvn, in (he 
course of future discussions ami Avrangliiig over pajiers Avliicli ]ia\'e been 
(lemanded, and are iioav, aac believ(‘, in course ol prejiaration by tlie Indian. 
Government, that the Go-Tlogent Avas for a time under a cloud, oflicially, in 
connection Avith certain old atteivqits at bribery. He is said to have been 
the victim of a curious sAvindle in tills aifair. However, it Avould be 
premature to go into the details till exact information is availalile. All that 
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we need erapbasizc at present is that a great quantity of old mud has been 
unnecessarily stirred, and will be presently tlung about with renewed violence, all 
because — to pay due attention to indirect causes — the law of libel is so stupid 
that the Nizam’s Co- Regent was beguiled into prosecuting Mr. Knight by indictment. 
We have never lieard a man of sense dispute the position, so often taken up in these 
columns on this subject, that tlie criminal prosecution for libel should only be 
allowed to be undertaken with the sanction of a public law officer, or, as would 
perhaps be better still, wdth the ^•egular sanction, on an ex-parte statement, of a 
superior court. Such sanction Avould naturally be denied except in cases where 
the existence of serious private malice, and of very serious consequence to the 
person slandered, could be established beforehand. In all other cases the civil 
process allbrds the sull'erer by a slander ample facilities for obtaining redress. Had 
tlie Amir-i-Kabir, in the case Avhich suggests these remarks, laid an action for 
damages against Mr. Kiilglit, he iniglit very likely have gained a victory ; and he 
would at ail events have remained in possession of public sympathy if he had been 
able to show that Mr. Knight had been attacking him unjustly. As it is, what has 
happened? His mode of attack appeared so shameftally vindictive to every impartial 
bystander that nobody cared to ask Avhether Mr. Knight’s chai’ges were right or 
wrong. The proceedings are finally stilled, the Amir-i-Kabir is left Avithout any 
rerlress ; and bystanders are glad, all things considered, that he has been worsted. 

Times of India, Septemher 20, 1881. — There aa'us a Parliamentary election 
tlie other day at Edinburgh, and, as at Elgin, there vA'as something like a split in 
the'Liberal ranks. In the Edinburgh Daily llevieto of the 20th ult. there is a telegra- 
phic message from their daily Parliamentary correspondent to the folloAving 
elfect : — “There is another candidate Avilling if the Edinburgh constituency is 
prepared to say ‘yes.’ He is Mr. Seymour Keay, a native of Edinburgh, and an 
alumnus of the. University. Mr. Keay, wlio is a comparatively young man, has 
been engaged in commercial pursuits in India. He is dcvscribed as an advanced 
lladical. Mr. Keay Avas in the lol)l)y of the House of Commons this evening, and 
may [lossibly visit Edinburgh if he receives any local encouragement to do so.” 

The London correspondent of the Calcutta Statesman says : — 

“ 1 am told that, but for very inopportune disablement fora week by a smart, 
attack of something like junglo-fevor, this candidature Avould have been a serious one, 
and Avould have been, from assurances of Ministerial supi)ort and of the Rosebery in- 
Huence in one influential quarter, umlertakcn under very encouraging circumstances.’’ 

Older hands will [nobabby think tliat Air. Seymour Keay has about as litth^ 
chance of being returned for Edinburgh as Air. Alaclean has of becoming member 
for the Elgin Burghs, despite the divisions of the local Avire-pullcrs. 

Times of India, Decembpr 13, 1881. — TT. II. Shums-ool-Oomrah, 

Ameer-i-J\abeer, Co-Regent of Hyderabad, died yesterdav. He was seventy-fivt; 
years old and had been ailing I’or some time. Three months ago he Avas a familiar 
iigure in Bombay, whither he had come in search of medical assistance. Since 
tlien the wasting disease under Avhich he suffered had reduced him to a mere 
skelcton, and a few days before his death he is said to liave Aveighed oidy 
tour and a half stone. His family had long been intimately connected Avith that ol 
the Nizam, and one of its members had, indeed, generally occupied the post of 
Chief Minister, Avhile they VA-ere all identified with the Anti-English or Old 
Hyderabad party. He himself, howev.er, had but a stormy youth, and Avas, until 
long after ndddle age, in disgrace Avith the Government of India, and consequently 
debarred from olficially visiting either the Court or the Ke.sidency. A ludicrous 
effort to bribe the Avife of one of the Residents led to his political extinction 
for a time, and was none the less serious Avhen it transpired that the woman 
who received the money in her carriage was a clever adventuress AV'ho had 
merely personated the Resident’s Avife. The attempt to assassinate Sir Salar 
dung was also traced to one of his servants, though his oaaui complicity Avas 
ncA’cr established. When, hoAA'ever, Lord Lytton’s Governineut suddenly 
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reversed our policy towards Sir Salar, they thought it Avould be well to cripple his 
power by appointing his old rival to share his authority as Co- Regent. Shums- 
ool-Oomrah, then over seventy, and then, as ever, a man of mean parts, did not 
care to take any share in the administration of the State. He used his new power 
for his private ends, and as a fir.st step deprived his two nephews of the large 
estates bequeathed them by his uncle, the last Co-Regent. How he succeeded 
was told in our columns at the time when we described the “ Great Hyderabad 
Case,” which has since become notoriojis through the attacks brought against the 
Co- Regent and Sir Richard Meade in the columns of the Loudon Statefitnan. The 
inquiry that was to have taken place on account of these attacks Avill, of course, 
fall to the ground Avith his death, but this is of very minor extent Avheu compared 
Avith the question as to Avho Avill succeed in this high olfice. The claim of 
Shums-ool-Oorarah’s son is not so good as that of his one surviving nejdieAV, and 
the nomination Avill be Avatched with es|)ecial interest as affording an indication 
of the policy of Lord Ripon’s Government toAvards Sir Salar Jung. Shums-ood- 
Oomrah’s death Avas, howcA'er, not une.xpected. He had been ill for some months, 
and on account of the gravity of his situation the Nizam’s tour had been 
interrupted. It is probable, therefore, that this very important question has been 
already discounted by Government. 

Deccan Times, Decemher 14, 1881. — The late Co- Repent. — A gloom aa'os cast 
OA^er the city of Hyderabad last Monday afternoon Avhen the melancholy tidings, 
Avliich spread like Avildlirc, was made known that the head of the Slinms-ool- 
Oorura house had breathed his last. The decesuscMl nobleman liad long been 
ailing, and for months past the state of bis health AVas the cause of an.xiety, 
although at first such a sad ending avus not anticipated. He had the best medical 
advice in the place, both European and Nati\'e, but no permaneiit improvement 
could be afforded, and he grew Aveaker and Aveakor every day, until about 

a month ago, Avhen hi.s condition AVas so serious that hut very slight lio})e,s 

Avere entertained of his recioA'ory. He heoamo emaciated to a degree, and 
so enfeebled that, for some days previous to dissolution he Avas entirely 
confined to his bed, in Avhich he could not even sit up. His intellect, however, 

Avas clear to the last, and up to the last moment almost, eonscions of his 

approaching end, he Avas not untniiuifnl of his ulfairs. He sent for the Ofliciating 
Resident, Avho paid him a A'isit on Saturday last ac(;om])anicd by Major Trevor, and 
to them he spoke about his affairs, and even on tlie day of his death lie expressed 
his Avishes concerning them to tliosc Avho Avere perniittod to reinaiti with him. 
He died about two o’clock on the A'ery day on Avhieh he cotnploteil his (iPth year 
of age, and Avas buried in the family burial-place, Dnrranee Saih’s Dnrga, about 
10 o’clock. His funeral Avas attended by the Avhole of the i’agali troops, of which 
he Avas the Chief, and nearly the Avhole of the nobles of the city, and u very large 
concourse of peoiile from all ptirts of the city and its suburbs. Minute guns to 
the number of GO, corresponding to the three-score years and ten less one 
allotted to him, Avere fired as the mortal remains of tlio premier noble of Ilydera- 
had passed to its last resting-place, Avherc they Averc laid in the fircsence of a 
sorroAving multitude of both friends and foes. Thus passed aAvay one of the great 
men of the land, Avliose chequered life Avill fill up no inaignificant place on the 
scroll of the history of these dominions, and of Avhose actions posterity jierhaps 
Avill be the best judges. Rorri to fill one of the highest positions in the contitry, hi.s 
AA'bole years Av^ere full of sorrow, and nomv more so tlian his declining one.s, Avhen, 
after realizing his most sanguine Avishes, he found that all Avas tronlile, and 
vexation of spirit. Foes he had — and Avho has not — hut he numbered among his 
l’riend.s nearly one-half of the city, and friends and foes alike Avill mourn fur the 
good old man who has jiassed from among their midst, Avliile thousands will miss 
the princely charities bestowed by the bountiful h;ind Avhich Avas ever open. A 
salute t'f 17 guns from the Mud Jiattery at noon yesterday announced the sad 
event in Cantonment. The Ziarnt or tiiird day’s funeral ceremony Avas performed 
yesteialay. It should really have been performed to-day ; hut as AVednesday 
is deemed an inauspicious day by Mahoincdaus the ceremony took place on the 
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earlier day. Wc are glad to learn that the breach hitherto existing between the 
families of the late Amir-i-Kabeer and Nawab Biisheer-ud-Dowlah was bridged 
over yesterday, for immediately after the conclusion of the Ziarnt the Nawab 
Busheer-ud-DowIah cordially embraced his two cousins, Nawabs Koorshed Jah and 
Ekbal-ud-l)owlah, the two sons of the late Amir, and it is tube hoped that a 
friendship revived under such circumstances will be lasting. 

Bombay Gazette, December 14, 1881. — The news of the death of the 
Amir-i-Kabir will sadden Mr. Robert Knight, when in the course of a few days he 
lands upon these shores. The removal of the aged Co-Regent of Hyderabad from 
this earthly scene will have the effect of averting the washing of a great deal of 
dirty linen in public. We arc inclined to think that it would have been to the 
public advantage, as well as to that of Government, liad the washing gone on. 
Une or two reputations might have suffered, but on the other hand one or two 
would very certainly h.ave been cleansed from imputations which were freely 
spattered upon them. No doubt the duel between the restless publicist whom we 
have just named and the Arair-i-Kabir may yet he merged in one between the 
.same writer and the late Resident of Hyderabad, Sir Richard Meade. Mr. Knight 
regaz’ded it as a special dispensation of Providence in his favour that the Home 
Secretary some months ago authorized, or was understood to have authorized, Sir 
Richard Meade to bring a civil action against him in vindication of his character. 
But we have heard notliing of these proceedings since. It was supposed that the 
pa]>er Avar against the Co- Regent Avould be resumed Avhen Mr. Knight airived in 
India, so that the legal proceedings Avhich were abortive in England might be 
I'enewed here, AAdiere Avitnesses and documents are Avithin easy access of the hiAV 
courts. The removal of Sluitns-ool-Oonira ])nta an end, of course, to this pi-ospect ; 
.and now if Sir Richard Meade does not pursue the matter further, in so far as it 
concerns him, there Avill no do)il)t be an end to the affair. The laAvyers Avill lose 
some A’eiy handsome fees, and the public possibly some very |)iqnant disclosures. 
The Covernment of Lord Lytton Avould have been saved the di.scredit of a more 
than questionable appointment liad it pleased Heaven to take to itself Shums-ool- 
Oomra before he Avas made Co-Regent of nydei'al)ad. How Lord Lytton could 
have chosen a man of sucli antecedents fjr the t'o-Regency would pass understand- 
ing had we not other evidences that Hi.s Lordship, gifted and Ingh-mindod as he 
undoubtedly Avas, cotild be led by advisers, who Avere not particularly gifted or 
conspicuously high-minded, to take most extraordinary and fatal steps, in the full 
belief that he Avas throAving rdl past Viceroy s into the .sha<Ie, and setting a shining 
example to those to come. >Shums-ool-Oomra Avas not only a disreputable fellow 
Avho had been for years forbidden the Residency on account of hisknoAvn character, 
l)nt Avas a man of no capacity. He was so ignorant that he did not know Persian, 
although that is the second language of all persons of any education in Hyderabad. 
He Avas singled out for the position of Co-Rogent sim|)ly to humiliate Sir Salar 
Jung. His presence in the Government very nearly demoralized the administra- 
tion, he himself setting an example of flagrant disregard of law and equity. Had 
Sir Salar Jung shoAvn greater firmness, and put down with a strong hand the 
hxAvless violence resorted to on several occasions by the followers of his colleague, 
no doubt the evil would have been minimized ; but it is an Oriental failing to 
submit to fate, and Sir Salar having once been mastered by the Residency, obeying 
the secret orders of the Foreign Department of the Government of India, he could 
not bring himself to resist the influences which Avere paralyzing the Nizam’s 
Government. Lord Ripon, it is to be hoped, Avill have due regard to the interests 
of the Hyderabad State, as well as to the harmonious Avorking of the relations 
between that Government and the Government of India, Avhen deciding what 
course shall be taken in regard to the apjjointment of the Co-Regent’s successor, 
if successor there is to be. The late Government excused itself for making 
Shuma-ool-Ooinra into a Co-Regent by the plea that there Avaa really no one else 
at all fitted for the post. If this Avere really the case it is not easy to see how 
another Co-Regent can be manufactured for the occasion noAV that Shums-ool- 
Oomra is dead. 
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Times oe India, December 14,, 1881.— The death of His Highness 
Shums-ool-Oomrah, Ameer-i-Kabeer, the “ Sou of Ameers,” “ the Premier 
Nobleman,” and Co-Regent of Hyderabad, Avhich .ve chronicled yesterday, is likely 
to make a considerable change in Hyderabad {)olitios. He was a weak scion of an 
illustrious family, and, like most of our own hereditary nobleincii, owed lii.s proud 
position entirely to his ancestors. eJust as the founders of many of the great 
English houses came over with the CoiKjueror, so th.e foutider of his family came 
from Delhi with the Nizain-ool-Moolk, the founder of the Nizamat, in the early 
part of the last century, and shared the fortunes of liis chief tain. He was rewarded 
with the title of “ Premier Nobleman” of Hydei-abiui, with the eon\man(l of tlie 
Pagah or household troops, and with irifts and grants of land which jnade him by 
far the wealthiest noble in the kingdom, and are sjiid to have yielded an annual 
income of half a million sterling. These grants were generally bestowed in the 
shape of jaglieers for military service, very nmcli alter the manner of the feudal 
system introduced by William the Conqueror into England, witli tlie view of 
interesting the great barons in the permam*t)cy of the conqu(*sf. To a certain 
extent they were not only hereditary, but might be bequeathed by the jaglieerdar 
to any member of bis own family. For this rcasoji his eddesf .son, tlic second 
Shums-ool-Oomrah, only came into about half the family estate, the rest going to 
Ins brothers, but the possession of twenty-five lakhs of rupees a year and the 
command of the Pagali troo[)s made him still tlie most imiHU'tant i)ersonage in the 
Nizamat after the Nizam himself. He it was who during the Mutiny lent all 
his family indiK.'nee to thwarting the plans of the seditions,” iind thougli the rivalry 
between his family and that of .Sir Salar Jung h.nl long been in existence they 
united in supporting th<i Resident at a time when he was acttially besieged under 
the wtdls of ilyderabad by :dl the turhiileut scoundrels in the cit)'. He was the 
first Arneer-i-Kaheer, and left three sons behiml ]jim. Tin* first son, the tliird 
8hums-ool-0omrali, succeeded to all his titles, and proved one of the most hfaiest 
statesmen Ilyderabad has ever produced. Upon tli<* death of the late Nizam in 
1869 he was ajqtoint.ed Co- Regent with Sir .Salar Jung, and occupied that 
important piost until his own death in 1877. The second son left two hoys heliind 
him, who were adopted by the eldest brother, wlio had no children of his own, and 
who subseqnentl)' became known ag the “ Nephews” in tlie “ Great Hy(leral)ad 
Case.” Tlie third son was tlie fourth Shums-ool-Oornrah, whose dentli wo noted 
Vesterdav. Colonel Hastings Fraser, in his liook on “ Our Puithfnl Ally the 
Nizam,”' styles him “ illegitimate.” P>ut no u.atter what his origin may or may 
not have been, he was cerluinly very unlike the rest of the family ; he was avoided 
by his lirother ; he took no interest in his fati/orh'.ss iiejilirws ; and, thmigh 
nnarrieil to a daugiiter of the Nizam, he was |)'■l•|>c^llally in iroiiide and disgrace. 

\V ikar-ool-Oornra, to give him the iiatne Ii.- b-.ri' in his falhcr’s liletiine, wais, 
moreover, posscssial of inoroambitinn than lirains. I In first made liimse, If notorious 
in 18.').S Itv a vei'\' (-‘lumsv attempt, to f.riiu; ihc Re.-ident, ( 'oi'.nel D.ividson, to 
procure him the position of .Minister, then, as mov, I'.eciipieil hy ,Sir .Salar Jiing. 
He believed that Mrs. Davidson was willing to lend her.seUdo tiiis sdieme, and 
entered, as he thought, into communicafion wii h her, tlirougli an intci-mediary. 
Finally he received a la<iy at. his residence, placed a hikii of riipi-es in Iier carriage, 
and obtained a receipt for the money and a |>roniisc of tlie appoinMm.iit. He had, 
however, been cruelly hoaxed, for the loot was carried oll'hy Mrs. Murray, the wife 
of a local apothecary, who hail contrived In jiersonate .Mrs. Daviiison very cleverly. 
The mutter was taken up by Colonel Davidson, and a re]>ort forwarded to the 
Supreme Goveriunent. Lord Elgin directed tliat by way orpuul.shmcnt the Resident, 
should no longer invite liiin to the Residency, and the ■ lve.sident was fnriher 
instructed to See that Wikar-onl-< )omra was never present at the Nizain’s (hurt 
when fio hirnsell atteiideii. 1 tiis sentence, wiiii:!i was still in force ten years 
afterwards, when Mr. Saunders wrote Ids Ad rcinist ration U^giort for 1SG9-70, 
amounted, as he says, “to one of complete political e.xtinctlmi.” Jn 18.>9 a.s 
Colonel Davidson was leaving the Nizam’s durbar arm in arm with .Sir Salar Jung 
a Rohilla discharged a carbine at them, but fortunately Only vvoumleJ a follower. 
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The man was struck down, but his secret perished with him, though it was 
ascertained that he was a favourite retainer of Wikar-ool-Oomra. “ The criminal,” 
wrote Lord Canning in a letter of admonition, “ is beyond the reach of justice. 
It may be that he was a single fanatic without instigators or accomj)lice8.” 
Perhaps so, but not without successors, for in January 1868 as Sir Salar was 
proceeding through the streets of Hyderabad in a State palanquin he was again 
shot at by an Arab mercenary, who was also identified as one of Wikar-ool-Oomra’s 
sentries. This attempt, like the other, took place, oddly enough, after a second 
and unsuccessful attempt to oust Sir Salar from the post of Minister, 

This was the man, then, Sir Salar’s hereditary rival and his bitter personal 
enemy, whom Lord Lytton’s Government selected for the appointment of 
Co-Regent with Sir Salar in 1877, when the Minister’s efforts for the restitution of 
the Berars seemed to afford an opportunity for the infliction of some personal 
indignity. They did not succeed, as it seems to have been expected at the time, 
in driving Sir Salar Jung to resign, but they made him feel the weight of their 
displeasure, and so curtailed his usefulness and authority. For they deprived him 
at once of his English Secretary, Mr. Oliphant, and they forced upon him, as a 
colleague, the one man in Hyderabad who was most bitterly opposed to him, 
though the elder son of the elder brother — the elder of the two “Nephews,” diatis, 
to whom we have referred before — should naturallj' have received the appointment, 
as he did receive the bulk of the family estates. Sir Salar, with Oriental sagacity, 
accepted the situation, and allowed those who were responsible for the appointment 
to be responsible also for the misdeeds of his colleagues. Shums-ool-Oorara the 
Fourth, as Wikar-ool-Oomra had become, now that so far from being in disgrace 
he was one of the two men who ruled the State, and the nominee of a Resident 
and a Governor General with whom his colleague was in disgrace, at once began 
to turn his authority to account. He requested his nephews to furnish supplies 
for the proper maintenance of the head of their house, and he closed the Court to 
them till they consented. They agreed at last that if he would carefully abstain 
from all further demands they would give him five lakhs in ready cash, jagheers 
worth Rs. 2,54,000 per anPum, and the famous Jehsinnumat gardens, “ The 
World’s Delight,” as an appanage of his title. The money was paid down. The 
estates were handed over, and Sir Richard Meade and Major Euan 8mith, who 
had assisted at the negotiations, exclaimed, as well they might, that “ Allah is 
great.” Four days later fresh claims were put in, armed troops were employed, 
and four jagheers were seized by force. In the short space of eighteen months 
the nephews were de[)rived of estates worth seven lakhs or seventy thousand 
pounds a year. Sir Salar held aloof from the dispute, the Resident refused to 
interfere, while Lord Lytton’s Government postponed any sort of action. This 
“ Great Hyderabad Case,” which was fully reported in our columns at the time, 
was recently rev ived by the Statesman^ and was the real cause of the charges 
brought by Mr. Knight again.st Shums-ool-Oomra and Sir Richard Meade. It is 
interesting at all events, as showing the high-handed action of the man whom it 
was the policy of the late Government to thrust upon Sir Salar Jung. It remains to 
be seen how the present Government will act in nominating a successor. Sir 
Salar is no longer in disgrace, and it may not be necessary to appoint a Co- Regent 
at all. The two local claimants will be the younger of the two “ Nephews, ’ who still 
survives, and the eldest sou of the late Shums-ool-Oomra. But if rumour be true 
a native statesman, almost as widely known as Sir Salar himself, is very anxious 
to co-operate in the administration of Hyderabad affairs. 

Bombay Gazettf., December 20, 1881 . — The late Amir-i-Kahir of 

Hyderabad . — The following is from our own correspondent, dated Secunderabad, 
15th December : — 

“ The death of the Amir-i-Kabir, Nawab Wikar-ool-Oomra, and the probabilities 
about a successor to the Co- Regency are the most absorbing items of conversation 
at the me-sses just now. The late Amir’s death was by no means unexpected. 
He had been more or less of an invalid for the past twelve mouths ; indeed. 
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just prior to his visit to Bombay last hot weather his recovery was a very 
moot point. His constitution had completely broken down, atnl, moreover, 
he was a great opium-eater. I have heard the average amount ol' opium which 
he consumed dailj' stated at so high a quantity tliat I hesitate to name it. Kor 
some time prior to his decease he was under the treatment ot Dr. Colvin Smith, 
and when that officer left the station his method of treatment was continued by the 
medical men who succeeded him Several days before his death his recovery^ was 
declared to be hopeless, and he was aware of it, for he devoted the last few days 
of his life to setting his affairs in order and making his will. He died, as you are 
aware, about 2 o’clock on Moinlay afternoon. News of his decease was immediately 
sent to the Residency and to the Government of India. His remains were interred 
at midnight, in the presence of his sons and near relations, in the family burial- 
place, a few miles outside the city. 

“ It would be untrue to .say that he is regretted, except perhaps by those who 
are likely to suffer personally and pecuniarily by his death. The late Amir owed 
the somewhat anomalous position which he lia<l of late years occupied in Hyderabad 
affairs exclusively to Lord Lytton, who. as everybody knows, selected Wikar-ool- 
Oomra as a tit aud willing instrument to punish Sir Salar Jung for his obduracy 
in endeavouring to recover what he considered to be his master’s property. Wikar* 
ool-Oumra was not fir, either intellectually or rnorall}'', to occupy the high position 
which Lord Lytton’s animosity towards the Minister foisted nj)on liim. His 
proceedings subsequent to bis appointtruMit leave no doubt wliatever on that point. 
His instructions were to hamper the Minister as much as possible ; and most 
admirably did he fulfil them. However, the Minister continued to outlive all the 
worry and persecution, which virtually took its departure with the late Resident, 
blit has utterly disappeared with the death of the Amir-i-Kabir. It is not 
necessary for me to endeavour to recapitulate the many questionable coucerus in 
which the late noVilemau engaged, both before and after his appointment to the 
Co-Regency. The articles of the London Statesman have covered the whole of the 
ground in this direction. The miich-talked-of commission oi inquiry demanded by 
Sir Richard Meade is likely to vanish into the clouds with the Amir’s death, as 
there is nobody here now who is interested in its success. I hear, moreover, that 
the late Resident has been told that the Government do not particularly desire 
that he should press the question of his vindication from Mr. Robert Kn'ght’s 
aspersions : there are said to be reasons of State which render it undesirable that 
old official records and rec Elections should be stirred up too much. I give tliis 
statement for what it is worth. However, Mr. Iviiight is coming to India, and 1 
dare say we shall soon know all about it. 

“ As regards the question of the appointment of a new Co-Rogent, 1 believe I 
am correct in saying it is very improbable that any nomination will he made to the 
vacant office. 1 have reason to believe that as soon as the late Amir’s recovery 
was known to be hopeless the question of the appointment of a successor was the 
subject of var'ious communications between the Acting Resident aud the Foreign 
Office. No definite decision was aimed at, pending the return of Sir Steuart Bayley 
from Europe, but it is understood that the inclination of the Viceroy is to allow 
the office to remain vacant, aud to entrust the sole adininistration of the State to 
Sir Salar Jung. Such a decision would, I feel sure, be received with the liveliest 
satisfaction here. The general feeling is that the Government of India owe some sort 
of reparation to the Minister for the unhandsome treatment he received at the hands 
of the late Viceroy. Lord Ripon could not signify his approval and confidence in 
Sir Salar in a more graceful manner than by allowing him to retain sole charge of 
the State, whose fortunes he lias virtually guided for the last seven-and-twenty years. 
The young Nizam will be of age in less than three years, and if unhampered during 
the intervening period the Minister will be able to rejiair much of the evil brought 
about by the dual administration of the last four years. Vonr enntemporary’s 
surmise that the Dewau of Baroda is anxious to obtain the vacant Co-Regency may, 
1 think, be dismissed without a thought, becau-se^ firstly. Sir .Madhav Rao occu|ities a 
much better position where he is, and secondly, he would be so manifestly out of 
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y)laeo as C(i-Re‘j;ent of tlio ]ar<yest, ^lahorneJan State in India that the thought is 
unlikely to find ntterance anywliei’e outside of your contemj)i)rary’s eiifht I.)age8. 

‘‘ 5<a\vab VVikar-ool-Oomraleli, twosons — K xn'.shid Jahand Ikbal-ood-DowIah — 
between whom liis property is to be equally diviiled. 1 hear, however, that there 
is already sinne dispute regarding it. It appears that Ivourshid Jah, the eldest son, 
liad some proynu’ty left to him by a deceased j’olative some years since. This 
|)ro|)crty av.is taken from liim ly his father, and the latter before his death willed 
that it should be included in the gtmeral estate for division amongst the two 
brothers, 'fo this jilaii Ko n-slml .Jah not unnaturally objects. The younger son 
was his father’s favourite, and the jealousy which was kept in check during the 
father’s lifetime may, if prompt rneasurtjs are not taken, lead to a disagreeable 
result. But I believe ther(! is a chance of some amical)le settlement being arrived 
at, Nawab Bnshir-ood-Dowlah, the nephew of the deceased nobleman, succeed.s, by 
virtue of his position as eldest surviving member of the, family, to the title of 
Amir-i-Kabir. Three years since, his nm le took forcible possession of estates 
vielding a revenue of something like seven lakhs of rupees peranniiin belonging to 
Bnsliir-ood-Dowlali ami his brother (since dead), Mootashum-ood-Dovvlah, These 
estates are iiiclnded in the |)roperty wliicii the late Arnir-i-Kahir has divided 
amongst his sons. T’iie question therefore ari.ses, will they he allowed to retain 
possession of them ? 'I'he matter, as yon are <lonbtless aware, has been before the 
• rovernment of India for some time. Tfui death of the usurper ought to hasten their 
decision in the (juestion. 1 f tlie estates are once divided endless eom[)lie;i,tions will arise. 

“The Resident, Sir Stenart Bayley, returned from Eiinqye on Wednesday, Mr. 
.Tones, C.S., of Berar, who has been ofliciating, goes on a month’s leave. During his 
tenure of office he has made himself most popular, and we sliall miss him very mueh 
indeed. He is a gentleman of marked ability, and some day, I hope, we shall see 
Iiim installed as pucca liesident. lie has already olficiated on three or four occasions. 

“ It may be worth mentioning that we have a son of your late (lovernor bore — 
Lieutenant Temple. He is ofliciating as Judicial Commissioner of Bailway.«, and 
bears unmistakttable impress of being his fatlter’s son. lie is amiable, like Sir 
Richard, Like him also, he is .Niaitoleonic in appearance and he is an admirable 
amateur painter. These are facts tor which your liombay liero-worsliijtiters onglit 
to be grateful to me. This is not the gentleman who discovered the brass lielmet 
of Alexamler the Great at Kabul — it was his brother of Bengal. 

“ Yotir sporting contetnporary, the Asian^ is misinlormed about tlio .settling 
over the llyler.abad Races. Jtxcej)t in two cases there is not likel\’ to he any 
hitidi al)ont the ready. We are in the midst of our cold season. (I’lie weather is 
delightful, the public health good, and a pleasant Xmas time in perspective.” 

Dkcoan Times, Ihxemler 21, L'hSl. — Kickinr/ the Dead Lion. — In 
conformity with that cautious policy of keeping out of Itarm’s way which has 
Ixaui characterist ic of tlie w ritings of tlie Tinu's of India and of tlie llomhay (Jaz‘'ttt\ 
These journals hav'c never ventured hit.liert.o to give any frank and outspoken 
opinion, in the now famous Ilvderabad (iase, while the duel between h’obert 
Ivuiglit nii'l th(! Co-Regent of Hyderabad w'as in [>rogi'e.ss ; their notices of the 
i-hartres laid by the t<ta/'’!<innii, against Hyderabad notabilities, J'hiropeau and 
Nhitive, were alvvnvs mere vveaak genendi/iations, -whieh any paper tniglit with 
safety have itidnlged in ; but no sooner is tlie Co-Regent dead than both jiapers 
boldly attempt to imitate the Slafesnian by publishing liaiuing leaders in abuse 
of the /\nieer-i-Kat>eer, wliich would .certainly not have been penned had the 
fiery old Ameer been alive, and which, to say the least, is iudeceiic iu journals of 
tlie status of the Boinhajj Gazette and Tinier of India. 

Now that it is safe to do so. without fear of the laAV in perspective — and 
pre.suming perha[)s that it would be pleasing to H. K. the Minister, which we are 
aware it is not — the Gazette especially has begun to s{>eak iu coarsely disparaging 
terms of the late Co- Regent while his corpse is scarcely cold in its grave. Like 
the animal in the fable, our contemporary kicks at the dead lion by stating that 
Shuins-ool-Oomra w'as not only a disreputable fellow who had been for years 
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forbidden the Residency on account of his known character, but was a man of 
no capacity. He was so ignorant that he did not know Persian, although that 
is the second language of all persons of any education in Hyderabad,” This 
abuse is a mere repetition of Mr, Knight's views, who has used all his high 
literary powers, guided by an iniiamed imagination, in defence of Sir Salar 
Jung and his Government, and in denunciation of Sir R, Meade and the 
Co- Regent. His statements and arguments must therefore of necessity be one-sided ; 
the Gazette, however, repeats Mr. Knight’s severe remarks without giving any 
reason for the same. “ The removal of the Co-Regent from this earthly scene,” 
says the Gazette, “ will have the effect of averting the washing of a great deal of 
dirty linen in public. We are inclined to think that it would have been to the 
public advantage, as well as to that of the Government, had the washing gone 
on.” The public is aware that the defamatory remarks of the Statesman were 
taken up by the Ameer’s lawyers in England, but owing to some legal (piibble 
the case was thrown out of Court. When subsequently Sir R. Meade in self-defence 
called upon Lord Hartington and the Indian Government to make an official 
inquiry into the matter, it is well known, at Hyderabad at least, that no one 
Avas more desirous than the late Co- Regent that such an inquiry should be instituted, 
and we are at one with our Bombay contemporary so far, that we also hope that 
this inqtiiry may not fall through in consequence of the Ameer’s death, but be 
carefully gone into, in justice to all parties, dead and alive. We are of opinion 
that without such inquiry being instituted by Government the true details of the 
whole wearisome case will never come to light. 

As a rule, public jouimals have always taken up one side of the question or the 
other, and have never discussed calmly and without prejudice both sides of the 
subject, while we ourselves have been prevented from entering into the full merits 
of the case in all its bearings. 

As an example of this prejudiced description of writing we wouhi point to 
the article of the Bombay Gazette on which we are commenting, and to its 
issue of the 1 7 th instant, in which, Avhile extracting into its columns our notice 
of the death of the late Co-Regent, those sentences complimentary of the dead 
Ameer, showing the kindly feelings in which he was hehl by high and low in the 
city of Hyderabad, have been studiously left out. 

Tim Bombay Gazette unfeelingly remarks that “ the Government of Lord 
Lytton would ha\m been saved the discredit of a more than questionable 
appointment had it pleased Heaven to take to itself Shums-ool-Oomra before he was 
made Co-Regent of Hyderabad. How Lord Lytton could have cliosen a man of 
such antecedents for the Co-Regency Avould pass understanding had we not other 
evidences that His Lordship, gifted and highrainded as he undoubtedly was, could 
be led by advisers, Avho Averenot particularly gifted or conspicuously highrainded, 
to take most extraordinary and fatal steps, in the full belief that he was throAving 
all past Viceroys into the shade.” Lord Lytton’s official connection with India 
iiaving ceased, avo suppose the Gazette finds it as safe to kick at His Lordship as 
against the dead Ameer. We read also that “ He (the Ameer) was singled out 
for the position of Co- Regent simply to humiliate Sir Salar Jung.” As regards these 
statements, Avhich again are re-echoes of the Statesman's vicAvs, Ave Avould simply 
observe that the public journals that have been discussing the Hyderabad case 
seem to have rather hazy ideas about it, and of the powers possessed by the 
Government of Iiiflia ov’er Native States. Had Loi’d Lytton’s Government found 
reason to be displeased with Sir Salar Jung as Prime Minister of Hyderabad 
(which we do not believe it had), it is certain that the Supreme Government 
\vould plainly have communicated its views to His Excellency, without resorting 
to the trickery of oppointing a Co-Regent who was not on amicable private terms 
with the Prime Minister, in oi'der to be a thorn and vexation to him. 

We have no party interests to advocate, but as regards the nomination of 
the deceased Shuras-ool-Oomra as Co-Regent we must observe that the matter 
was a simple one The Government of India had decided to have tAvo Regents 
during the minority of the young Nizam. His Excellency Sir Salar Jung 
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was one, and the executive head of the Hyderabad Government as well ; and 
Shums-oohOomra, from his high position as Premier Ameer of Hyderabad as well as 
a near relation of His Highness, was the only fit man for such an exalted position. 
The Co -Regent had no voice in the Executive Government, and ‘‘ his ignorance 
of the Persian language/’ which the Bombay Gazette absurdly quotes as an objection, 
was perfectly immaterial so far as his position of Co-Regent was concerned. But 
to show how utterly the Gazette is mistaken in its facts, we might mention that so 
far from the late Ameer being ignorant of Persian he was notoriously one of 
the best Persian scholars in the dominions, and, more, a very good Arabic one. 

As we have already observed, we have no intention to enter into the merits 
of the case of tlie Statesman versus Sir R. Meade and the late Co-Regent, and we 
have at present no purpose to serve beyond noticing the audacity of the Bombay 
Gazette in venturing upon such remarks on the late Ameer-i-Kabeer when possessing 
no proper knowledge of the subject, and of pointing out the bad tiiste shown in 
abusing a great nobleman after his death, in language the Gazette Avas never Avout 
to use, and dared not have used, when that nobleman was alive. 

Pioneer, March 28, lSS2.—Szr Richard Meade.~k year has nearly 
passed since Sir Richard Meade, Avho served in this country for the better part of 
half a century, left India for good. He first landed at Madras in 1837, and left 
liombay in April last, after 44 years’ continuous service with the exception of a few 
months leave to Europe in ItSGO and an occasional visit to the hills. After an 
honourable career of such a kind, he might reasonably hiive expected to be allowed 
to pass tlie eyenin^^ of his days in peace ; but, as our readers are aware, he has been 
made the object ot injurious charges brought against him in the London magazine 
called the Statesman. Sir Richard, Ave hear, Avas most anxious to take legal 
proceedings, and w'as only induced to refrain at the express desire of Government. 
We are glad, under these circumstances, to see that the Marquis of Hartington has 
at last declared in the House of Commons that there AA^as no truth AvhateA’’er in the 
allegations of the Statesmazi^ and that Sir Richard Meade acted Avhilc at Hyderabad 
entirely in accordance with the orders of the Government of India. This is as it 
should be ; but to his friends the acknowledgment seems to have been made 
somewhat tardily and coldly. 

Sir Richard commenced life as a cadet in the Bengal army, and during the 
earlier years of his stay in India saw little active service, though several important 
campaigns were in progress during that period. He took part, however, in the 
2nd Burmese war in 18«)o-o4 ; and at the outbreak of the Bengal mutiny in 1857 

fhe Gwalior Contingent. 'J'his force mutinied in June, 
and Sir Richard (then Captain) Meade fled to Agra with the Resident and as many 
of the Europeans as could escape the fury of the mutineers. He took part in the 
defence of the hort of Agra, and also in the actions under its AA’^alls, He 
subsequently raised a regiment of cavalry, well known as Meade’s Horse, which 
now forms a portion of the present Central India Horse. With his regiment ho 
took part in Sir Hugh Rose’s campaign in Central India, and AVas present at the 
assault and capture of Gwalior, Avhere his local knowledge Avas of the greatest value, 
and where he was able to render most important service to the Maharajah Scindiu, 
for on reaching the palace it was found to be full of armed men bent on resistance. 
It would have been carried by assault, but before this took place Captain Meade 
asked and obtained permission to go forward alone and endeavour to induce the 
defenders to surrender without resistance. This he succeeded in doing, at 
imminent danger to himself, and thereby not only saved the palace from loot” and 
plunder, but prevented the loss of many valuable lives. This the Maharajah ' has 
^^kii<^wledged as one of those acts for which he is specially grateful to tFic 
British. Captain Meade had also the good fortune to capture the notorious Tantia 
^ Sahib in the atrocities at Cawnpore. 

1ms outlaw, after being pursued backAvards and forAvards all over Central India 
and the Central Provinces, fell at las^ Captain Meade’s hands, by Avhom he 
was tried and executed, bubsequently Captain (then Mtyor) Meade was employed 
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in trying and punishing the mutineers who had murdered English women and 
children at Gwalior, and it was chiefly through his exertions that not one of those 
actually engaged in these murders eventually escaped the fate they deserved. To 
this point Sir R. Meade’s career had been purely military. The post of Resident 
at Gwalior, however, becoming vacant soon atter the final suppression of the 
Mutiny, liOi-d Canning appointed him to fill it, and on Sir K. Sliakespeare’s death, 
shortly afterwards, Major Meade was sent, as Agent to the Governor-General for 
Central India, to Indore. Here he remained till the close of 18G9, when, on his 
return from a hurried visit to England, he was sent to Mysore as Chief 
Commissioner. This appointment he held till the end of 187.5, and during his 
tenure of it was twice employed at Baroda, first on a commission wliich in 1873 
inquired into charges of misgovernment and oppression against the late Gaekwar 
Mulharrao, and subsequently, in 187;), as a member of the court by which the 
Gaekwar was deposed. Sir Richard was afterwards for a time Agent to the 
Governor-General at Baroda ; and the arrangements for deporting the Gaekwar to 
Madras, the selection of the present chief, and the institution of that improved 
system which has recently culrninated in the investiture of the young Gaekwar 
were made and carried out by him. Early in 187<) Sir Richard Meade W'as 
appointed Residetit at Hyderabad, and held that appointment for five years. 

This is not the time or place to dilate on the many diificnltios against which 
Sir Richard had to contend at the Court of the Nizam. Hy<lei’;ibad li.as been lor 
years a hotbed of intrigue, and amid tlie struggles for power and influence between 
different parties the position of the Rritish Resident is a most delicate one, and it 
is next to impossible for him to av'oid making enemies. On the departure, then, 
of a Resident from Hyderabad, it W'ould not be surprising if malicious and 
disappointed persons should, native fashion, set damaging rumours on foot, though 
it would indeed be surprising to find any intelligent European acquainted with 
natives and their ways who would put any faith in such idle tales. The clo.sest 
inquiry has, however, failed to discover that even such intangible rumours 
regarding the late Resident ever existed at Hyderabad ; and Mr. Robert Knight 
must therefore have evolved the whole story out of his inner cOTiscionsness, or 
must have been wilfully misinformed by some interested party, anxious to do the 
late Resident an injiuy. The libels s).g.ainst Sir Richard Meade have been widely' 
circulated ; tluy have appeared in all the Anglo-Indian papers, and have no doubt 
been translated into most of the vernacular journals. It is b'lt right, therefore, 
that their refutation should be equally prominent, and it is to be hoped that the 
Government of India will not be backward in giving the widest circulation to Lord 
Hartington’s statement removing the slur which has been allowed to rest, even for a 
time, on the honourable name of one who ever served his countiy wisely' and well. 

Dkccan Times, June 1, 1882 . — Sir Iqhal-iui-Dowlah, G.C.S.T . — Wo were 
in error in supposing that the Nawab Tqbal-ud-Dowlah, who w,as appointed a 
Knight Gr.and Commander of the Star of India in the last Queeti’s Birthday 
Gazette, was the youngest son of the late Co- Regent. Tlic Nawab on whom this 
honour has been conferred formerly belonged to Oudli, and is at. pre.sent a Resident 
of Bagdad. Under the circumstances it wiis a very natural mistake to make, and 
indeed it was shared in by a number of the city people, w'ho, when the telegram 
Was received announcing the birthday' honours, fully believed that the Nawab 
Iqbal-ud-Dovvlah mentioned belonged to Hyderabad. Strange, too, that inquiry 
by telegram to Bombay elicited a reply to the .same effect. On the other hand, 
there were many of a contrary opinion, and in fact people’s minds were very much 
exercised on the point, until the correct information was received, and set tlic 
matter at rest. 

Deccan Times, June 15, 1882 . — Ihe Hyderahad Minister of Justice . — His 
Excellency Nabob Basheer-ud-Dowlah Bahadur, Minister of Justice at Hyderabad 
and brother-in-law to His Highness the Nizam, proceeded to Covelong on Friday 
morning for the purpose of visiting the tomb of a Mahoraedan propliet who is said to 
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have died in the thirteenth century, and whose remains were interred in the mosque. 
The Buckingham Canal Steam Navigation Company placed one of their steam 
launches and two budgerows at the disposal of His Excellency and suite. The 
Managing Director of the Company, Kazim Ally Nuky Sahib Khan Bahadur, and 
some of his employes accompanied the party. All arrangements were completed 
at 4 A.M., and His Excellency and suite, consisting of twelve personal attendants 
and twenty followers, with his Agent, a shrewd Parsee gentleman, started from the 
Marine Villa precisely at half-j;ast four. On arriving at the lock a long delay 
ensued, as the canal was blocked by a large concourse of salt boats. After tlie 
passage was cleared the boat proceeded, arriving at Covelong at about 12 noon, 
Here the elite of Covelong, consisting of a dozen or more Mahomedan merchants, a 
few Hindus and all the tagrag and bobtail of this ancient Dutch settlement assembled 
to welcome His Excellency. As soon as the party debarked it proceeded to a 
villa secured by the Managing Director of the Company, Here His Excellency 
and suite, after partaking of a sumptuous entertainment, proceeded to the mosque, 
and afterwards returned to the boats. At about half-past four in the afternoon the 
party started from Covelong. Frequent delays occurred on the return passage in 
consequence of the Canal route not being familar to the native steersmen. On 
reaching Papanchawndy His Excellency and Badsha Sahib Khan Bahadur and the 
Managing Director, with three or four other personal attendants, disembarked and 
got into their carriages and drove to the Marine Villa. The steam launches and 
budgerows proceeded on their homeward return with the remainder of the suite, 
Tlie southern canal is certainly in a far better condition than the portion north of 
Madras, and quite navigable as far as Sadras [ ?], the de[)th being for the greater 
portion of the way from 3 to (> feet. It is certainly very strange that the traffic on 
this side should be so vciy small. Covelong itself would prove a much 
more pleasant summer retreat than Pulicat, and it seems strange th.at people do not 
resort there in large numbers. I believe that ITis Excellency the Nabob IkIs 
taken a great number of shares in the above Company . — Madras Times, 

Bombay Gazktte, Jtine 21, 1882. — Ujjderahad., Deccan. —The following is 
from a coiTespondent, dated Secunderabad, 17tli June : — 

“We are having rather unusual weather for this time of year; at the 
beginning of tlie month we had two days of continuous showery w’eather, but 
ever since there has been nothing but a strong south-westerly breeze, day and 
niglit, which drives away gathering clouds, so that we hardly know whether our 
monsoon has begun or not. 

“H. E. Nawab Busheer-ud-Dowlah I’oturned to Hyderabad last evening, after 
an absence of nearly tvvo months in the Southern Presidency, mostly at 
Ootacarnund, where be has been oxchanging cordial hospitalities with Mr. Grant 
Duff, General lioberts, and others of the elite of Madras. While at Madras 
‘ Marine Villa,’ appertaining to Government House, was placed at his disposal ; 
and the Nawab visited all the places of note at the capital — the Club, the 
Penitentiary, the Gun-carriage Factoiy, the Pottery-works, &c., besides visiting 
some ancient Mahomedan shrines. . Before leaving Madras the Nawab was 
magnificently entertained by Her Highness the Nawab Begum of Arcot. At 
Baiig.«ilore Biislieer-iid-Dowdah enjoj'ed some pleasant days with His Highness tho 
Maliarajah of Mysore, whose guest he was. He was also the guest of Sir Frederick 
Koberts .at the Wellington Races, w’here he presented a cup and made a handsome 
donation to the r.ace fund. On his horaew'ard journey from Bangalore the Nawab 
paid Bombay a short visit, and thence proceeded to Goolhurga, where he was 
received with much court ceremony and military parade. While at Goolburga the 
Nawab, in his official capacity of Minister of Justice, inspected the Jail and Law 
Court, and recorded his approval of the excellent working state in which he found 
both. At the Hyderabad .station Sir Salar Jung, the Peshkar, the heads of the 
Government departments, most of the Hyderabad nobility, and an immense 
concourse of the city people received Nawab Busheerrud-Dowlah, who is heartily 
pleased with his trip to Madras. 
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“ The sanction of Government to the formation of the ‘ Hyderabad Volunteers’ 
having arrived, the Volunteers are busy getting up their undress uniform, which 
Messrs. Badham, Pile & Co. have contracted to suppl 3 ^ The undress is simply 
a white drill suit with silver-plated buttons on the coat ; the full dress is to be *a 
dark grey, with red facings.” 

Bombay Gazette, Julii 13, 1882. — Hyderabad^ Major Dobbs, 

Judicial Superintendent of Railways, Hyderabad, having returned from furlough, 
Lieut. Temple, B.S.C., has proceeded on privilege leave for two months from the 
28th ultimo. Mr. Temple was ofliciating 2nd Assistant Resident. 

Bombay Gazette, July 13, 1882. — TJie Ntzam's Hevenue Survey. — The 
Hyderabad Government is to be congratulated on the new appointment they have 
recently made. Major-General Glasford, for a long time in the Revenue 
Department in the Central Provinces, has been appointed head of the revenue 
survey in II. H. the Nizam’s dominions. 

# 

From Colonel Meadows Taylor’s Sfoty of my Life^ Chapter IV. : — 

At the close of the year (1830) H. 11. the .Nizam expressed a desire to 
review the whole of the troo|)8 at Secunderabad and Bolarum. I had then charge 
of my regiment ; and the unusual size of our men, and their steadiness, excited the 
envy of officers of the Madras corps. As the Prince passed slowly on his elephant 
we dropped our colours, which no other regiment had done ; and he then learned, 
perhaps for the first time, that such troops belonged to him. After parade we 
were all to breakfast with His Highness. I w'.as late, and could not easily find a 
seat, which the Resident observing offered me one close to himself. The Nizam, 
a fine-looking man over six feet in height, with a fair skin, ruddy complexion, and 
blue Tartar eyes, at once recognized me and inquired my name. “ He has already 
done me a delicate but important service,” he said to Colonel Stewart, “ and I am 
glad to have this opportunity of thanking him. lie will tell yon what it was.” 

So I related how, one evening, my camp being pitched at the town of 
Kullianee, I was told that a lady of rank, attended by her secretary and a few 
followers, was without, in a palankeen, asking to see me. I went out at once, 
and my fair visitor told me that she was the youngest sister of the Nizam, married 
to the Lord of Kullianee, who had ill-used and even struck her ; that she had left 
his fort, daring his people to molest her, afid had come to my camp, where she 
was sure the English flag would protect her. Now she wanted an escort of police 
horse to conduct her to llyderabad. This I gave her, and provided escorts from 
stage to stage until she reached Hyderabad. 

“ Did you report this ?” asked the Re.si(lent. 

“ No,” I replied ; “ the Begum especially desired the matter should be kept 
private. I have recorded it in my Mahratta diary, but it is not a circumstance 1 
could report officially.” 

“ You are right,” he said ; “ and you see your service has not been forgotten.” 

The Nizam was quite -at his ease, conversing with Colonel Stewart, and 
occasionally asking me various questions about the country and what I had done. 

Shortly after this the Nizam’s brother, Moobariz-oo-Dowlah, collected a 
number of Arabs and Afghans, strengthened his house in the city, and proceeded 
to pre.ss claims against his brother which could not be for one moment entertained. 
The case becoming serious, and disturbances being imminent, Colonel Stewart 
was called upon to repress the disorder by sending in a force from Bolarum. 
1 was still in charge of my regiment, and, preceded by two guns, wo marched into 
the city. Had there been any fighting we should have fared badly in those 
narrow streets lined with terraced houses all covered with armed men ; but 
happily not a shot was fired, though the guns at the palace gates were unlimbered. 
The officer commanding the brigade had preceded us and induced the rebel to 
proceed according to orders to Golcondah, and to trust to hil brother's generosity 
to settle all disputed claims ; and so, for a time, there was a hollow peace patched up. 
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Moobariz^oo-Dowlali, however, could not. rest content, and the Minister had 
overlooked the fact that in his personal retainers he possessed the means of doing 
much mischief. The treasury at the fort of Golcondah is one of the most ancient 
in the State, and at this time contained 100 lakhs, or a million sterling ; and the 
Nizam, wisliing to remove some of the money, sent his treasurer, with a small 
guard, for the purpose. Moobariz-oo-DowIah refused admittance, and the others, 
being too w'eak to light, placed a guard at the entrance. There was great 
consternation at Hyderabad. Five thousand Arabs, Rohillas, Sikhs, and other 
foreign levies, including some of the old French “ Ligne,” were marched out to 
Golcondah, and took up a position in the outer enceinte; but they made no 
impression on the Prince, and indeed were supposed to be well affected towards 
him. After days of u.seless negotiation, the Minister, on the part of the Nizam, 
requested the assistance of the Bolarum Contingent ; so we all marched 
out on the 6th January 18.31, and encamped opposite the north or Delhi gate, on 
the plain on which stand the noble mausoleums of the Kootub Shahy Kings. It 
was ail absurd state of affairs. The interior was held by the rebel Prince, the 
outer enceinte by tlic Nizam’s levies, who also treated us as enemies, not only 
refusing to allow ns to enter, bnt threatening to fire on us, and training the fort 
guns on the wall so as to command our camj). I rode to the edge of the counter- 
scarp one morning, but was warned ofi. However, 1 managed to have a look at 
the ditch, and saw that it was wide and deep, and by dint of exchanging good- 
humoured “ chaff” with the men escaped unh.armed. 

We remained inactive until the 15th February, when we w'ere suddenly 
ordered into the fort, and the Nizam’s troops at the same time ordered to leave it. 
AV'^e took up a position iiot far from the Prince’s palace, between it and the treasury, 
and pickets were immediately posted. 1 held tlic advanced pickets with two guns 
and four companies. 1 liad my guns loaded with a double charge of grape each, 
and as the Prince’s men were watching us very closely they must have seen 
that we were in earnest. 

The Nizam’s people began removing the treasure, but it was slow work, and for 
four day.s and nights I had not even time to change my clothes ; the weather, too, 
was very hot. I believe mine was tlie post of honour, as it would have been of danger 
had any fighting occurred. But it was annoying to be kept there perpetually ou the 
stretch, with con.stant alarms tliat the Arabs were coming to attack us, and with 
the sound of tlieir iicculiur drum and their war-songs constantly in our ears. 

I was not sorry when on the filth morning one of the staff rode up and told 
me 1 might withdraw my men, for the Prince had agreed to scud away his levies 
and keep only his immediate retainers. 

The force was to return to cantonments, but the request of the Nizam was 
complied with that six companies should remain in charge of the fort, and I was 
appointed to take command. I was to .see that no levies joined the Prince, and 
1 was to be the medium of communication between the Prince and the Resident. 
“ You can read Persian,” the Resident said to me, as he gave me my orders, “ and 
you are to open and read all letters the ITince sends you, whether to the Nizam, 
the Minister, or me : what he has liitlierto written are so insolent in tone that if 
tlie other.s are like them you need not forward them. If you can make up this 
quarrel between the brothers do so, and I shall be obliged to you ; but on no 
account make it worse.” 

So I remained at my post, and for a few days no notice was taken. .1 sent 
for my boat, and used to sail about on the fine tank which washed the walls of the 
fort, and see the Prince spying at rne through a telescope. At length his Moonshee 
came out, and I offered him a s.ail one evening. In return, dishes arrived for 
breakfast and dinner, delightfully cooked, and 1 reported this friendly intercourse 
to the Resident. At last letters were sent — one to the Resident, another tc the 
Nizam, very violent in tone, which I returned ; others followed daily for more 
than a fortnight, gradually imiiroving in tone, but not right yet. “ You’ve hooked 
your fish, Taylor,” said the Resident, laughing, “ but he is too strong to land yet ; 

I’ll not help you or interfere at all;” and I was very glad he did not. 
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By-and-by my friend grew sulky, but this did not last long ; and one evening 
the Moonshee arrived with some extra good dishes for me, and food for the whole 
detachment. “Would I be pleased to draft a letter that would satisfy all parties— 
his honour was in my hands,” this was the message delivered by the Aloonshee. 
I did draft a letter, and the Prince flew into a violent rage over it, and abused me 
for having so small an idea of his dignity. We wrangled over it for a week, and 
he ended by placing his case unreservedly in my hands, and writing Avhat 1 
dictated. I made the draft in English so as to be sure of my meaning, and it was 
afterwards translated by me into Oordoo with ray own hand, to assure the Prince 
that it was really mine. The letters were brought to me the next afternoon ; and 
as the Moonshee and I sailed about the Prince waved a white flag by way of salute, 
which we answered from the “ Zora” with twelve shots from her little yneccs. 

I took the letters next morning to the Residency. That to the Nizam was 
forwarded at once, and was pronounced very satisfactory. He would send his 
mother directly to Golcondah with his assurances, and would make proper 
arrangements for his brother’s return. When 1 returned to Golcondah I found 
the old Begum Sahib had already arrived, and two female servants were sent to 
my tent to re|>ort that she and her son had fallen on each other’s necks and wept 
much ; and in a day or two Moobariz-oo-Dowlah was escorted to the city with all 
possible respect. 

1 received the thanks of the Nizam for having “ for the second time rendered 
a service to his famih'.” 

Moobariz-oo-Dovvlah sent his secretary to me aftcrwai'ds, when my intended 
marriage was announced, with a “ Eard” or memorandum in Persian, which was 
presented on a silver salver covered with a napkin of cloth-of-gold. He hoped 1 
would accept for my future wife the articles mentioned in the list, as a mark of 
the gratitude he felt for the services 1 lind rendered him. The presents he wished 
to give were very valuable, including shawls, necklaces, ornaments for the head, 
bracelets of diamonds and otlier gems, a z me of gold set with precious stones, and 
a necklace of seven rows of pearls with diamond pendant, tlie aggregate value 
about 20,000 rupees ; but, alas ! I could only thank him fur his kindness, .and tell 
him I was not permitted to accept his gifts. He afterwards got into trouble by his 
connection with the Wahaboc conspiracy of l<S;f9, and eventually died a state 
prisoner at Golcondah, Diu'ing my stay I was only once permitted to ascend the 
lull whereon the fort stands, and I wrote my nujiie in the mos(jue, now disused ; 
but J never could even enter the gates afterwards, nor since the temporary 
occupation of the place in 1831 has any Englishman ever been allowed to enter its 
precincts. 

Bombay Uevikw, September 1.3, \S7Q.~ Peamntry of Autungabad . — 

Mr. Eurdoonji .Jamshedji’s Notes <jn the Agriculturists of Auningabad in the 
Dominions of H. H. the Nizam are full of intenist. The agricultural population 
of the district i.s composed of about !)0 per cent, of Kunbis, the rest being 
Mussulmans, PHrda.si.s, Binjaris, Bheels, &c. The niimicipal classes connected with 
the land, however, are four in nuruber. The first consists of those who are simply 
holders of land. They take no part iti the .actual cultivation of the soil. These 
are Brahmans, well-to-do Marathas, Patels, itc., who generally let their lands to 
farmers or cultivators. The second class consists generally of Patels, Kunbis, &c., 
who, though not themselves actually working in the fields, superintend the work 
<lone by their families and hired labourers.. The third class consists of Kunbis or 
Ryots proper, who devote their whole time and energies to the cultivation of 
land, and are entirely dependent for their living on its produce. TT»e fouidh class 
i.s of those who, like Dlujugurs, Malis, Mahar.s, Mangs, &c., till small areas of land 
they take on lease with hired bullocks, and who in the event of a bad season are 
the first to suffer. By habits, the Kunbi, the </e fado cultivator, is simple and inno- 
cent, kind to his family and honest in his dealings, hsis a strong love for his watan, 
or holding, and its rights. He'is a stranger to drunkenness. His life is one of 
Continued toil and exposure. He is assisted in his work by the members of his 
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family, who, besides attending to domestic wants, go to fields and fetch therefrom 
a load of fuel or grass for sale at the village market. From the proceeds of sale of. 
dairy produce purchases are made of salt, oil and other necessaries of life. The 
eldest woman of the family regulates the domestic economy of the household. 
The cultivators generally take tkeir meals thrice a day — breakfast at about xiine in 
the morning, ■ midday meal between twelve and one o'clock, and supper at night. 
Their food consists chiefly of hot jowari or bajri cakes, a dish of milk curds, and 
the indispensable chutney. The brinjal is one of the favourite vegetables of the 
kunbi. The first and second class cultivators live comfortably, while the diet of the 
third class is tolerably good, and suflicient in quantity. In regard to dress also 
the relative situation is just the same. On festive occasions, however, there is 
greater show of dress. The principal festivals are the Holi, the Pola, the 
Kagpunchatni, the Dussera, the l)owali, the Guddi-Padwa, Akhatrij, and Sankranti. 
The marriage expenses of the third class of kunbis average from Rs. 200 to 
Us. 600. Amongst the last class the expen-ses ratige from Rs, 75 to Rs. 180, 
The gods the kunbis worship are generally Khandoba, Maruti, Gunputti, Mahadev, 
Devi, Massoba and Vithoba, The occupants of land are all registered. They 
pay the assessment to Govertvment. It they find their holdings too large for them 
to cultivate, they take in a Surkutti or co-sharer, who bears his share of the costs 
of cultivation and the j)rovidiug of bullocks. The Surkutti’s share depends upon 
the number of bullocks he is aide to siipjily, the total pairs of bullock.s being so 
man)' shartis. This is the Snrkut oi’ partnership holding. Other modes are the 
Auy-icata, where the kunbi obtains the assistance of a Sowkar to lend him 
money, or btiUocks with which to cultivate the land, and share half the gross 
produce ; the batta or |)aymeut-iu-kind system, the I'otc V'ahivatdar, Avhere the 
tenant holding from a registered occupant on lease for a term of years, pays 
Government assessment, and over and above that a reasonable amount in each 
kind ; and Khand-wata, whereby a poor ryot obtains the loan of a pair of bullocks 
from another ryot or Sowkar, and agrees to pay him two pullas or ■l.'iOlt) of graiti 
and 200 bundles of straw, the culfciviitur undertaking to feed the bullocks while 
they are in his charge. The agricultural labourers form about 15 per cent, of the 
landed classes, and receive their wages cither in money or grain. Tho.se p.aid by 
the year receive Rs. 12 to Rs. 30 with food, or from Ks, 45 to Rs. 5.5 without food. 
Tliose employed on monthly wages receive Rs. 4 to Rs. 0, and have to find their 
own food and clothes, while the day labourer gets from two to three aiiuas per 
diem. 

Tlie relations between the ryot and the Sowkar do not appear to be so bad 
in tlie Nizam’s Dominions as in the British Deccan. 'I'he action of the State has 
tended to diminish but not destroy the credit enjoyed by the cultivators. The 
rules which regulate the relations between the cultivator and the money-lender ai’c 
that no Civil Court is to pass an ex-purte decree against a debtor until the creditor 
has j)roved, by bis books or otherwise, to the satisfaction of the Court, that the 
bond was passed for true and fair consideration ; that the Court has power to 
reduce the amount of interest to a I'casonahle rate, and the Hindu law of dam- 
dujyat is to have full force. In case of the debtor’s inability to pay the amount in 
one lump sum the Court orders it to be paid by instalments. In case of attach- 
inent issued against a cultivator’s property, his house, agricultural implements, his 
cattle, and a supply of grain enough to last him till next harvest are exempt from 
exeoitioii. No judgment debtor is imprisoned for debt unless convicted of 
fraudulent concealment of property. These provisions work satisfactorily. Mr. 
Jamshedji mentions the different modes in which loans are raised by the ryots. 
The most ordinary mode is for the Sowkar to pay the Government assessment 
direct to the Patel and Patwari in Halli Sicca rupees and recover the same in- 
British rupees. The difference in the two currencies, which varies, according to 
the rate of exchange, from 14 to 22 per cent., makes up the Sowkar’s profit. The 
other mode is for the ryot to pass a bond to the Sowkar to repay the amount in a 
year by two instalments, the first being due at the time of the kharif, and the 
second at the time of the rabi harvest. The bond is executed for a sum which is 
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twenty-five per cent, over and above the actual money paid. Loans of seed graifi 
are made on condition of repaying at harvest time with fifty per cent, over the 
quantity lent, and sometimes with double the quantity advanced when prices of 
prain are high. When the cultivator breaks down entirely, the way a settlement 
is effected is this : The debtor passes an agreement whereby he binds himself to 
till for a certain number of years a portion of his holding, and after sowing it at his 
own cost makes it over to the Sovvkar, who takes ch.arge of it, and reaps the crops 
when they mature. The Sowkar thus gets a part of the produce of the cultivator’s 
fields, and is enabled . to get back what would have been entirely lost to him. 
Mr. Jamshedji considers six maunds of grain per acre as a fair average for 
valuation of a ryot’s income. As to expenses he s.ays that in ordinary years the 
outturn of fifty acres of dry crop land ought not only to maintain a family of five 
tolerably well, but leave something as a surplus for savings. Mr. Jamshedji puts 
down the proportion which the Government demand bears to the total produce as 
one-eleventh. Accordingly the surplus gram in the district available for exportation 
is 160,198 tons, valued at Rs. 71,76,800. He estimates the total value of the 
entire outturn from land at .about Rs. 1,47,79,306. From this must be deducted 
the Government demand, amounting to Rs. 15,81,981, and ten per cent, of the 
entire outturn as expenses of cultivation, leaving a balance of Rs. 1,13,63,580 as 
the profit loft to the agriculturist. Spreading this amount over 32,842 registered 
occupants, the amount left to each is about Rs. 345. We trust each of our District 
Collectors will thus take the trouble of estimating the net profit from cultivation 
that falls to the average occupant of soil in British territory. The task is a hard 
one, but, in the interests of the general community, it is one that deserves to be 
attempted. After a few years of trial we suppose it would not be hard to arrive 
at a fairly reliable estimate of the net profit to the occupant in British territory. 

Bombay Review, October 18, 1879 . — Rural Statistics in the Deccan . — In our 
article on the “ Peasantry of Aurungabad” (No. 41, September 13th) we gave a 
concise summary of the principal facts comprised in Mr. Furdoonji Jarashedji’s 
work on that subject. Oji turning to the little volume again it seems well worth 
while to draw attention to the distinctive character of the work, and on that 
ground to suggest that it may fairly claim to find appreciative readers not only in 
the remoter provinces of this country, but amongst European students of social 
economy. The treatise deals with one section of the natural history of the Indian 
peasant. True, it is only small — being comprised in 118 pages of large print — 
hut the writer is exemplary in keeping to his own business, as he steadily avoids 
V)eing tempted into the bypaths of theory or opiiiiative comment. Mr. Furdoonji 
takes the cultivator (the kunbi) of the (Nizam's) Deccan as he finds him, and in 
the most simple direct way describes the ryot, bis family, his small farm, his crops. 
He sets before us the outturn aiid results of the ryot’s tillage and thrift, and puts 
these facts into figures, which — though the author disclaims complete accuracy for 
them — are far more trustworthy than could he obtained by Arthur Young and 
the earlier writers on agricultural statistics in Europe, This mention of that 
name reminds one that the kind of success attained by the writer of these Aurun- 
gahad notes is the result of his possessing the qualities or enjoying the opportu- 
nities required for one side of that great field of inquiry, and, as we think-— 
because mainly from his experience as a Survey Superintendent —from his having 
at least some clear perceptions of the elements of the outer and larger division of 
the subject. Arthur Young’s estimate pf the scope of these inquiries may be 
briefly expressed thus — “ Very curious are the inquiries how far are the power and 
resources of a country founded on the permanent basis of an enlightened agricul- 
ture ? How far on the more insecure support of manufactures and commerce ?” 
And he thus sets out the differing qualifications for this task of the mere 
agriculturist and the theoretic politician : — 

“ A man who is not practically acquainted with agriculture knows not how to 
make those inquiries ; he scarcely knows how to discriminate the circumstances 
productive of misery from those which generate the felicity of a people — ^an 
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assertion that will not appear paradoxical to those who have attended closely tp 
these subjects. At the same time, the mere agriculturist who makes, such journeys 
sees little or nothing of the connection between the practice in the fields and the 
resources of the empire, of combinations that take place between operations 
apparently unimportant and the general interest of the State, combinations so 
curious as to convert, in some case.s, well-cultivated fields into scenes of misery, 
and accuracy of husbandry into the parent of national weakness. These are 
subjects that never will be understood from the speculations of the mere farmer, 
or the mere politician ; they demand a mixture of both, and the investigation of a 
mind free from prejudice, particularly national prejudice, from tlie love of system 
and of the vain theories that arc to be found in the closets of specialators alone.” 

This practical knowledge of agriculture and of rural economy displayed by 
Mr. Furdoonji he has in common with many experienced Indian land revenue 
men and district officers; all we are claiming now is that this little book is an 
admirable compendium of information on that side of the field of inquiry. Apart 
from several of Young’s chapters of detail, such as that on the Nivernois, this work 
will remind readers in Europe of special portions of Laing’s Notes of a Traveller, 
such as his account of the Swiss diary-keeping parishes, as in Chapter X., and his 
contrast between the kail-yards of Scotland and the olive-tree and maize cultivation 
of the then impoverished Italians. Again, if we could imagine Oobbett’s writings 
on rural affairs without his all-pervading individuality, this work on the tillage 
and rustic customs of the north-eastern Deccan would remind us of the sturdy 
farmer-political who Avas a power in the State in our grandfather’s time. But, as 
few persons i‘e<ad Cobbott now-a-days, a more familiar and apt comparison of the 
contents .and objects of Mr. Furdoonji’s book is to be found in that record of the 
Rev. Braham Zrncke’s observations whilst living with the family of a French 
peasant of Limousin M'hich rvere so pleasingly recorded in the Fortnujhtly lieview 
in course of last year. There is in this little Indian book no pretension to the 
literary skill with which that author lightens up his detailed and graphic sketches 
of peasant proprietor economy ; but the aim and scope of this work closely 
correspond to that of the author just named. AVhile for those who will bring to 
the perusal of this sketch of village life in the Deccan any of the poetry they may 
have in their own souls it will not be too mftcli to say that the chapters on 
“ Kunbi” life and manners, and the ryots’ “ working calendar for the year” 
may remind them — though with an Oriental difference — of Bloomfield’s *' Farmer’s 
Boy” and Clare’s “ Shepherd’s Calendar.” 

To readers on this side of India these notes on the Aurangabad peasantry Avill 
at once recall Green’s “ Ityots of the Deccan,” though that is a work tliat deals 
much more with tvhat tve have spoken of as the outer and broader side of 
agricultural statics. Thus wf could not suggest a better text for any writer on 
tliis subject, in the Calcutta Review Cor instance, than these two books, which afford 
points of comparison between the era.s 1849 and 1878. We would propose 
inserting between the two the Report of the Commissioner on the Deccan Ryots 
of 1875, but that portentous collection might well scare even a quarterly reviewer 
in these hurrying days when ‘ light articles’ are what editors and readers demand. 

Though we have described Mr. Furdoonji’.s small book as one that deals 
chiefly with the inner and detailed side of the Indian agricultural problem, it is 
only fair to point out that it affords data for those who desire to study the larger 
and broader aspect of the matter. Its statistics, though not obtruded, .are 
compendious and inclusive, as would-be apparent from our former notice of 
the Avork. He classifies the population, states the elements and results of 
production, and describes distinctly the incidence of the land revenue. In these 
latter respects his chapter V. leaves nothing to be desired so far as the large . 
district (nearly 4,000 square mile.s) dealt with is concerned. Again, the essay 
may be reg.arded as of special interest in affording a via media betAveen the extreme 
estimate ot peasant proprietorship on one hand, and that perfection of the Euglish 
plutocratic sy-stera which ;Earl iWconsfield has recently made such an ingenious, 
if desperate, effort to vindicate. These notes indicate very clearly the SpeciaV 
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I>osition of the ladian ryot— for which there is no definition in the formal syeteixii 
of political economy. He is not a proprietor, neither is he a tenant- at-will ; bnt 
when his status as a beneficiary -occupier has fair play, as it seems to have in this 
portion of H. H, the Nizam’s dominions, it may be seen that it is consonant in a 
remarkable way with the special condition of tropical agriculture, and offers one of 
the best instances in the world of the law of natural selection applied to social 
statics. 

Deccan Times, 22, 1879. — Mr. Furdoonji Jamshedji, Superintendent 

Revenue Survey and Assessment, in his Notes on the Agriculturists of the 
District of Aurungahad^ a pamphlet which has been lying on our table for 
some days, gives a very interesting description of rural life, as it presents itself in 
one portion at least of His Highness the Nizam’s Dominions — all the more inter- 
esting that it tells, in the words of soberness and truth, the state of things actually 
existing. There is such a tendency on the part of everybody in any way connected 
with this Government to give highly coloured pictures of everything regarding the 
people and the country that we despaired of ever learning the real condition of tlie 
agricultural classes, who form the great bulk of the population. Many contend 
that the people are far more contented and happy under native rule thau they are 
under British. Although never inclined to this belief, we have nothing positive to 
urge against it, as so very little is known of the people under their own form of 
government. Only the other day we had occasion to remark upon the higlily 
flattering picture of these dominions pourtrayed by Moulvie Mahdi Ali, the 
Secretary to the Government in the Revenue Department, in his replies to the 
questions of the Famine Comnriission. It was therefore with no little pleasure that 
We perused Mr. Furdoonji Jamshedji’s pamphlet, since he scorns to be well up in 
his subject and is in a position to supply trustworthy information. He has been in 
the district about which he writes nine years, and may be supposed to know soim'- 
thing of the people. “ The Kunbi,” lie tells us, “ is a harmless, inoifensive creatilre, 
simple in his habits, kindly by disposition, and unambitious by nature. Hois 
honest, and altogether ignorant of the ways of the world. He kuows little of the 
value of money, and when he happens to save any lie does not know how to keep 
it. Like Charles the Second’s sailor, he makes his money like a horse and spends 
it eggregiously like au ass. He is satisfied with very little, and is contented w'lth 
his lot, however humble. His passions are not strong, he is apathetic and takes 
things easily — is never elated with success, nor is he readily prostrated by 
misfortune. He is a thorough Conservative, and has a sincere hatred of innova- 
tions. Ho cherishe.s a strong love for his watan (hereditary lioldings and rights), 
and whenever any trivial dispute arises in connection with them he will tight it 
out to the very last. He will often suffer great wrongs with patience and resigna- 
tion, but his indignation is aroused if the least encroachment he made upon 
his personal icaton&n rights, though they may yield him no profit, but happen 
on the contrary to be a tax upon his purse. If the regulated jolace be not assigned 
to his bullocks when they walk in procession at the Pola feast, or if he has been 
wrongfully preceded by another party in offering libations to fhe pile of fuel that is 
to be fired at the //a//, the Kunbi at once imagines that a cruel wrong has been 
done him, and his peace of mind is disturbed. He will haunt the courts of the 
taluq and district officials for redress, and, neglecting his fields, Avill pursue his 
object with a perseverance Vvorthy of a better cause.” His domestic life is cheerful 
and happy, he is an affectionate father and husband, is not addicted to drinking, and 
in fact is not intemperate in anything. He is kind and hospitable and charitable, 
and on the whole possesses many virtues and few vices. But he is wanting in 
energy. Industrious he undoubtedly is, and will work from morning till night like a 
horse, but he works without intelligence, vigourlesff, and with not the least spirit of 
emulation in him. This is the manner of mau tliat tills the gronrid, and niakes the 
earth bring forth her increase in Aurangabad; and who will not recognize him as the 
type of the cultivators of the soil all over India? Here, as elsewhere, he is only 
happy and prosperous when plenty smiles over the land, and if he Is not in 
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possession of SO much liberty as those under British rule he certainly enjoys 
greater privileges in one respect at least. The State steps in to protect him from 
the Soucar, who, here as elsewhere, is ever ready to get him into his clutches. To 
the credit of the Nizam’s Government it must be said that the law between debtor 
and creditor is far more favourable for the poor cultivator than it is in British territory, 
and it is to this point that we would particularly draw attention. In the Nizam’s 
dominions “ no ex parte decree can be passed by a Civil Court against any debtor 
until the creditor should have proved, by his books or otherwise, to the satisfaction 
of the Court, that the bond was executed for veritable and fair consideration.” No 
usurious rate of interest can be charged, and the amount of interest can never 
exceed the amount of principal. When the cultivator is unable to pay at once the 
amount of a decree passed against him, the Court can order it to be paid by 
reasonable instalments, and, if interest'.be allowed to run on, only one per cent, per 
annum is claimable until the debt be liquidated. When attachment is issued against 
a cultivator’s property, his house, hi.s agricultural implements, his cattle, and a supply 
of grain enough to support him and his family till next harvest is exempted from 
execution. No judgment debtor is imprisoned for debt unless suspected of having 
concealed his property to evade payment. These wise provisions are said to woi’k 
satisfactorily, ana it must be said that the cultivator here has the advantage of his 
brother elsewhere in this respect, even if he has it in no other. 

Dkccan Times, February 21, 1880 . — Irish Belief Fund Collections at 
llydembud . — The liberal and handsome manner in which His Highness the young 
Nizam, His Excellency the Minister, His Excellency the Nawab Shnrasool 
(./omrao, and nearly the whole of the noblemen of Hyderabad contributed to the 
Irish Relief Fund, at the meeting at the Residency on Tuesday last, exhibits 
very prominently the cordial .sympathies of the Mahnmedan community at 
Hyderabad in the distress of the Irish people. The Mogli Government has 
frequently been very practical in matters of this nature. When the recent wave 
of famine swept over the Deccan, hundreds of miserable children, whose 
parents had died of want, were left stranded on tlie barren shoals of destitution ; 
these were at once taken charge of by the Mogli Government and fed and clothed 
for many months, until, we believe, they eventually were either found suitable 
employment, or were taken up by private families as adopted children or servants. 

That nearly half a lakh of rupees was subscribed at a single meeting for 
the Irish iMind is very creditable to all concerned, and we hope that this will be an 
example for other Native States to imitate, and that it will stir them up to “ go 
and do likewise.” 

JIeooan Time.s, February — Hyderabad Affairs . — The following is 

from Secundrabad, dated llth instant : — 

” The Resident returned to Hyderabad last Siinday evening, and was received at 
the station by the A.ssistant Resident, and the other Residency officers. Sir Silar 

Jung, the Co-Regent, and his sons, and a large number of noblemen and native 
oflicials. 

“ ’Ihe result of the Matriculation Examination of the Madras University has 
Just been piihlishecl, and I am glad to observe that four of the five students sent 
up by the Hyderabad High School have passed the Entrance Examination, one 
in the first grade and three in the second. This reflects great credit on Dr. 
Chattergia, the Principal of the school, and Mr. SchafFter, the Head Master; and I 
hope the Nizam’s Government will give a cordial assent to the proposal put forward 
to form a College class in connection with the Madras University, more 
especially as it will not entail any extra expense on the part of the Government, 
niready a very efficient 8tafl[‘ of masters employed in the High School. 

1 he Principal took his degree of Doctor of Sciences at the Edinburgh University, 
having previously been a student at the University of Bonn, in Germany, for a 
couple of years. The Head Master, Mr, SchafFter, received his education in 
I'-ngland, and an Assistant Master is a graduate of the Calcutta University, besides 
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wKich Mr. Niindy, scholar of Sidney (Sussex) College, Cambridge, is expected 
shortly to arrive in Hyderabad to join the Educational De{)artment. The new 
college would therefore have an exceptionally strong staff of teachers, and as a 
dozen boys have already promised to join the F. A. class 1 hope the Government 
will give its consent to affiliate the school with the Madras Uiiiversit^\ ^ 

“It was with much regret I heard that the Superintendent of St. George's 
Grammar School, Ohaddarghat, who is also Chaplain of the station, has severedTiis 
connection with the school, and that under rather painful circumstances. The 
high state of efficiency wliich the school had attained was solely due to liis exertions^ 
which are generall)^ acknowledged by the community, but as between a minister 
and his congregation I must admit that I never before noticed such a want of 
harmony as there exists in Ohaddarghat. Mutual recriminations have frequently 
taken place, which cannot uuder any circumstances be edifying. According to the 
minister a portion of his congregation consists of old residents ol the station 
whose knowledge of the world is limited to witliin ten miles of Hyderabad, and 
these he accuses as being too ignorant and narrow-minded for him to be aV)le^ to 
pull along with. On the other hand, the bred-nnd-born Chadderghatites exclaim, 

^ Our chaplain and his family belong to our own class, up till recently they were 
content with our society, as are others of their relatives elsewhere ; wViy then 
should they, living amongst us, ignore our very existence, and restrict their society 
to those who liave an entree at the Residency ?’ Thus the war has been raging lor 
some time, and has just ended in a complete rupture. I. rrnist confess^ it seems 
to me rather silly to suppose when a minister takes charge ot a congregation he not 
only engages to give his own services, but those of his wile and family ; and on the 
other hand the exercise of a little charity and tact on the part of tlm minister and 
his family might go a good way to win the good will ol a congregation, however 
narrow-minded and ignorant. However, as matters stand at present, the school 
has lost its Su[)erintendent, and I much fear it will not long retain its present 
state of efficiency. 

“ One of the foremost among the Hindoostanees engaged by Sir Salar Jung 
died at Hyderabad about a week ago. Mr. Fedha Hussein Kliari was a ])leader 
of some repute of the High Court of Allahabad, and was at first brought here to 
frame rules and regulations for the guidance ot the Nizam s Courts, but was 
afterwards appointed Chief Justice of the High Court. As such he instituted 
many excellent reforms, some of which gave great ofteuce to the orthodox and old- 
fasliioned Moulvies. There is a good deal of agitation as to who is to succeed 
him. As complaints, whether rightly or wrongly, are being made that the higher 
appointments in the service are given aw.ay to IliiHloostanees, I think it would be 
advisable to soothe the irritateil minds of the j^eople by giving the post to a 
Hyderabad man if he be suitable for the i)Ost. Such a person may be found in 
Moulvie Mahomed Sideek, the senior Justice of the High Court, who was associated 
with the late Chief Justice in carrying out reforms. He is an able and intelligent 
officer, has a fair knowledge of English, and has already served the Government 
with credit for a number of 57ears. His claim seems to me to be indisputable, and 
many would be glad to see him appointed to the vacant post. 

^ 

Deccan Times, May 5, 1880 .— ExhibiUon for Hyderabad.— Apropos of 
the Melbourne Exhibition, to which articles various parts of India have 

been sent, including some fine specimens of fancy manufactures from His Highness 
the Nizam’s country, we would suggest to the Hyderabad Government the 
opening of an Exhibition at Hyderabad, chiefly for the purpose of exhibiting the 
natural, artistic and scientific productions ol the provinces under the rule of His 
Highness the Nizam. The natural productions of the country are varied, valuable 
and boundless. Since centuries past the mineral resources of His Highness’s 
territory have been always considered to be extremely rich, and since the Govern- 
ment have created a Geological Department that department would be able to 
contribute to the wc propose samples of different ores of 
gold, silver, copper, iron, quicksilver— together with specimeas of geological 
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Strata where precious stones are likely to be found, and all these we believe are 
obtainable in the Nizam’s country. Then the Forest Department would be able 
to send to the Exhibition various descriptions of timber, of which we are assured 
there are some rare kinds, as also forest productions in the form of ^ums, fibres, 
vegetable dyes, &c. l^erhaps the learned Doctor Aghorenath, who has made 
botany a special study, would be induced to contribute samples of I’are plants, 
and herbs, medicinal, aromatic and poisonous, ferns, grasses and such like, as also 
various scents and perfumed essences that are prodxiced in His Highness’s dominions. 
Professional or amateur shikarries, of which there are plenty, would send in 
specimen skins and skeletons of the fauna of the country, carnivorous and 
herbivorous, with an account of their habits and habitat. Disciples of Izaak 
Walton could furnish stuffed specimens of the fishes and Crustacea with which the 
%anks and rivers of the Deccan abound. Ornithologists would supply living and 
dead specimens of the innumerable beautiful birds that have their habitation in 
hill, plain, valley, river, lake and jungle. The Revenue Depai’traent would 
doubtless supply the cereals and seeds that arc grown in different districts of the 
Moglai country — the different oils that are expressed — sugar and salts that are 
manufactured — dried or preserved fruits, vegetables, nuts and roots, with a 
description of their several uses. Taluqdars Avould be glad to exhibit the 
manufactures carried on in their respective Taluqas — the famous ware of Beder 
— the carpets of Wurrungal and Bheer — the beautiful silk embroidery of 
Aurxmgabad — the celebrated paper of Dowlutabad — the gold cloth of Goolburga — 
the elegant tracery in paper and mic.a of the city of Hyderabad used in the 
construction of the Mohurrum Tahoots — would all find an allotted place in the 
Hyderabad Exhibition, as well as the commoner kinds of cloth — sarees^ pagrees, 
dhotees, khadeea, dosootees, &c., &c., which are commonly manufactured and worn 
by the poorer population of the country ; together with articles manufactured in 
His Highness’s jails. The black furniture of the Karnam Taluqa would 

not be forgotten, nor the brass, cop|>er and iron utensils that are turned out in the 
Nizam’s territory. Entomologists would exhibit the wonders of the insect world, 
and some one interested in the subject would contribute stuffed or preserved 
specimens of the snakes and other reptiles peculiar to the Deccan. 

Specimens such as these vre have briefly referred to, and a thousand other 
natural and artificial products of H. H. the Nizam’s dominions, there is little 
doubt could easily be obtained, should the local Exhibition we advocate be once 
started. Such an Exhibition, Ave opine, should not be a temporary one for the brief 
delectation of a few sight-seers, but should be a jxermanent institution of Hyderabad, 
wliich in course of time would gradually enlarge into august pi’oportions as 
contributions flowed in. 'I'lie offer of rewards periodically by the Government, 
and by other su[)porters of the institution, for tlie best manufactures, would stir 
u|> a spii'it of eimdatioTi amongst nicclianics and artizans Avhich is much to be 
desired among tlie Avorking |)0|)ul!ition of the Hyderabad territory. 

Then, again, the Exhibition could have a section set apart for antiquarian exhi- 
bits — such as ancient coins, vessels and implements ; Scythian, Buddhistic and 
ancient Hindoo architectural remains, inscriptions and figures, with which the 
Hyderabad Districts are said to abound. As fresh discoveries would be made, 
additions AA'ould from time to time be made, and this department of the Exhibition 
would in time be iiwaluable to antiquarians, as Avell as being interesting and 
instructive to the general observ’er. 

It is not possible in a general notice like this of the interesting subject to 
particularize tlie A^ariou^ advantages that Avould be derived by high and Ioav, 
learned and unlearned, by the opening of a permanent Exhibition at Hyderabad, 
such as vve have endeavoured to give a mere rough outline of, and a hundred 
advantages may suggest themselves to our readers in connection with the 
establishment of such a Temple for the exhibition of the Arts and Manufactures 
ot the Hyderabad country of the present day and of past times, and we wiU gladly 
lend our columns for any suggestions or opinions bearing ou this very engagiBg 
question. 
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commend the subject to the notice of His Highness the Nizam, of their 
Excellencies Shums-oobOorara and Sir Salar Jung, as well as to all men of “ light, 
and leading,” both native and European, in His Highness’s Boininions, and we 
shall be happy if the suggestions we have put forth are taken up, and some 
practical outcome should result from our general remarks on the opening of an 
Exhibition at Hyderabad ; and we might add that, should it be determined to have 
such an Exhibition, the preiiminary — or in fact the entire — arrangements for its 
opening, &c., could not be entrusted into better hands than those ot the energetic 
Seci’etary to Government in the Public Works Department, 

BoMBAr Review, GctoSer 30, 1880 . — A forthcoming booh. — We understand 
that a valuable addidon to modern Indian History may be expected in the 
publication of the papers of the late General James Stuart Fraser, of the Madra# 
Army. This officer, after holding many high military appointments under the 
Madras Government, was placed in political charge of the Mysore Princes (the 
descendants of “ the Tigers”), Subsequently he was selected as Commissioner for 
settling Danish disputes, and then transferred to Pondicherry as Commissioner for 
French affairs. He next became Military Commandant and Commissioner of ■ 
Coorg ; was British Resident at Mysore ; afterwards at Travancore ; and, lastly, at 
Hyderabad, where he remained during fourteen years. 

Abundant matter in the shape of private correspondence, Avith Lords William 
Bentinck, Auckland, Ellenborough, Harding, Elphinstone, and Dalhousie, as well 
as with several members of the Court of Directors, and private letters to Residents 
at other Courts in India and Avith the Princes themselves, are to find place in the 
forthcoming Avork. These records Avill prove that the General had serious 
difficulties to contend Avith during Ids official career, the most notable being, in 
addition to the AVork at the several Courts to which he was accredited, the 
suppression of the Mutiny among the Madras troops at Secunderabad ; also his 
assisting the Nizam against his oAvn mutinous soldiery in the city of Hyderabad ; 
the detection of the great Wahabee conspirac)' ; and, lastly, his final efforts to rescue 
the Nizam’s country from utter ruin and ])i'eservc tlie independence of its sovereign. 

It is Avell known that at the period Avhen General Fraser Avas at Hyderabad the 
disorganized state of affairs then nearly brought the State to ruin, and called for 
a certain amount of interference, Avhich the ilesident attem[)ted to apply jucli(uoasly. 

It is an accepted fact of history, among those well versed in the affairs of that 
State, that the policy Avhich has been pursued during the past t\A'ent} -live years, 
during the ministry of Salar Jung, Avas originally sketched out betAveeii the uncle of 
that Minister, Suraj-ool Moolk, and General Fraser, To preserve the Nizam’s in- 
dependence was the General’s aim, and doubtless the work Avill make this apparent. 

From a perusal of a book doav before us, “ Our Faithful Ally the Nizam, ” 
by Capt. Hastings Fraser ( ISli.')), Ave gather that the Nizam’s country Avas at the 
period referred to fearfully oppressed Avith debt. "Tlie Irregular troops of H. H. 
were constantly mutinying for Avant of pay, Avliile many thousands of them conti- 
nued a useless burden to the State. Tlicsc the Hesidont {iropose^l to disl)and. 

A long-continued system of mismanagement had ditniuislied the puVdic revenue, 
which had formerly placed Hyderabad on a par Avith the most prosperous and 
richest States of India. Tims in the year 1839 the revenue Avas not enough for the 
current expenses of the State. Commerce was almost annihilated by the Aveight 
of taxes ; roads and means of communication did not e.xist. The Minister at last 
selected by General Fraser — Sooraj-ool-Mulk, uncle of the presentone, Sir Salar Jang 
— entered with considex’ablc zeal into General Fraser’s vicAvs. Had -he been 
propei’ly supported, the measures then proposed would have obviated tlic excuse 
afterwards found by Lord Dalhousie of asking for an assignment of territorj'. 

It is very evident from oflicial evidence, I'ccently cited in the (London) Statesman 
and elsewhere, that General Fi'aser’s proposals tended to the temporary management 
only of territory, under a very fcAV European officers and fora limited period- 
That is, after a certain defined number of years he would have restored the 
districts at the expiration of the time to His Highness’s own sovereign power. 
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Bombay Bevikw, Nmemher 13, 1880. — Affairs mtkeNizamate. — ^Thefollowing 
is from Secunderabad, dated 7th instant, above the signatnre “ Cosmopolite” 

“ The crops are fairly good, more or less, over all the 80,000 scpiare miles of 
the wide (lomtnion owaung allegiance to the great city over the way. The weather 
is fairly cool, fevers we ha^’e, but not much more than we hear of in Bombay 
itself. AVe have had nw murders or sudden deaths nor any bad accidents of late 
(since tliat grievous suicide of the young officer); so how can I make you up a 
news-letter ? Th<!re have been many passings to and fro in this cantonment-— 
furlough, sick leave, and promotions ; but otherwise the well-ordered state, ot this 
groat standing camp mainlains its even course. You would, I know, gladly have 
me tell you the result — report, verdict, sentence —in tliat ugly business of the 
Gulburga riot ; but in amnent ]Ivderal)ad they do not hurry* matters of that kind. 
They seem to think ‘ least said soonest mended,’ ‘ more haste worse speed for I 
have no doubt the Muni vies can point the Mini.sters to passages in the Quran 
equivalent to such provei lihd philosophy oftlie West. As to the ‘nephew's’ case’ they 
have api>calcd unto C;i‘sar against tin; ‘ wicked uncle.’ Let us see what they get. 

“ Now, as you sec there is uqhc of the ordinaiy material of which news-letters 
are made, 1 must j)er('orce take a di[> into our local politics. And as i happen to 
be one w'ho has seen many men and many cities it is open to me to obscive and to 
remark that these same local politics are really of fur wider consequence than is 
perceived here on the s])ot, and tliat they raise, issues which may go further than 
the actors themselves are aw'are. Tlie graver gossip at present runs on the topic 
of Sir Bichard Meade’s late visit to Simla — w'hat went he for, how fared 
he tlierc, and in what frame of mind did ho come away ? According to some 
statements, whicli may lu-ne been derived from Sir Ricliard’s own corre- 
spondence, or that part of it not meant to be kept too private, it would 
seem tliat notliing could Jiave been happier, nothing more successful, than 
.His Honour’s visit to the cloud-r^apped seat of supremo power. If you 
apply to a certain Zoroastriari c'ontidant of the Co-Kegent he will give you a 
roseate account of the Ilesident’s visit to Simla ; and yiit — ami yet — were I a 
Scotchman — and there a few of tliat influential caste here — my pen would write 
‘ 1 hae Ilia doots.’ In plain Kngli.sli, it is said by others that Sir Richard did not 
carry all beforo him witli the new Vii-eroy ; that tlie new men, the Jlcn. Mr. 
Aitchisoii iiichulod, ai'c inc.lincd to liold tlicir judgment in reserve on some important 
matters that have transpired at Hyderabad during the Lyttou era, wdien Sir 
Kichanl had it all liis own way, or, wliat w'as sometimes more convenient, allowed 
his major-domo to do as he likeil, without trouble.'^ome questions being asked. 
And it does seem to be tolerably certain that the smiling and sanguine Sir Richard 
Avill be allowed to quietly retire Avlien the term of liis appointment sliall be 
readied. ’I'lie Pioneer tauntingly defies ns to guess as to who shall bo Sir 
Richard’s .successor. We are willing to oblige tlie occultist organ so far ; first, 
because we have no clairvoyant here at jiresent, and second becailse w'e 
follow the slirew'd Artomns, who w'lotc — ‘never profesigh until you no.’ But at 
the same time we arc quite free to say w'hat w'e should like. Our aspirations 
are humble in this direction. AV^e could even be content without a belted 
kniglit. Even llic Nabobs in tlie city would, I believe, — all Imt a few perhaps,— 
he very glad to have plain Mr. Commissioner Jones back again forvgood. Perhaps 
the star and garter folk at Simla may not mulerstaiul how such plebeian taste can 
exist in so aihstocratic a coininunity as that of tlie great Mnssnlraan city over the 
w'ay. But so it is. The fact is the Hyderahadis like straightforwardness. They 
know, in tlicir slow way, when the Government of India or its representative is 
treating tlieir State and its IVfinister fairly and honourably. They see, too plainly 
for our British reputation, that these qualities have been at a discount of late 
years witli the Simla Foreign Office or Residency, or Roth, in their dealings with 
tlie Nizam’s Government — especially since 1876-7. Tliey do not understand why 
this should liave been so ; but they know there is a right and a wrong w'ay for the 
British authorities to act tow'ards this State ; and they see that the wrong way has 
been taken during all Lord Lytton’s time and the latter part of Lord Northbrook’s. 
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• When I say ‘ they’ you may make certain exceptions, and take some account of 
the minority of evil-disposed men, such as are to be found in all old societies where 
bad customs have prev<ailed and intrigue has been a habit. There are scheming 
fellows, high and low, in Hyderabad or Ohudderghaut who have found their 
account in the tortuous policy, the cantankerous or repressive disposition shown by 
the Residency, almost ever since the time when, as I have heard said, Sir Peter 
Lumsden was sent to Hyderabad to thrust the Railway scheme down the throats of 
H. H.’s Government. But this is old news : so let me try a new stave. 

“ You have lately, I observe, been showing, from tlie linancial statements 
drawn up under the Minister’s direction by his able assistants, wliat amazing pro- 
gress the Hyderabad State has made during the last fifteen years or so, and what 
immense improvement has teen made in its administration. This is all true, and 
as I Jiave seen many financial statements in my time, and know a good deal of 
what has been done in India since just before the Mutiny time, you may allow me 
to express the opinion that nothing equal to or exceeding this Hyderabad work 
lias been done elsewhere in India. You give some credit of this to the British 
Government ; and, from what I hear, General Fraser gave the reform a start, and 
Colonel Davidson after him ; Mr. (Jdney Yule also encouraged the indefatigable 
Minister Sir Salar Jung all he could — with the fine results to which you point. 
Every one would suppose that the British authorities wmiild desire to preserve and 
even improve on the progress made. I’erliaps the Secretary of State and even the 
juesent Viceroy may dream that this disposition is being shown o>i their behalf, as, 
no doubt, they would wish it sliould he. But if so they are — pardon the 
vulgarism — under a ‘ confounded mistake.’ Since coming this time I can see that 
the crooked policy followed by tljo Residency is producing the worst possible results — 
the Minister and the hardworking able officials he has drawn to his asslstanee are dis- 
couraged ; the bigoted, perverse, or corrupt classes are again lifting up their heads ; 
and the relonued systems of revenue, police and courts of justice are made to work 
heavily, so that there is great danger of the progress gained being imperilled, if not 
lost. And all this — allowing for the latent elements of evil sure to be existing in 
Hyderabad and some of tlie districts — is, so far as I cati sec, due to the influence of 
the Residency having been and still being exerted on the wrertKj side. This is not 
a spectacle to make an Anglo-Indian feel proud ; but as an ind(q)eudeut observer 1 
arn bound to testify according to the evidence. Let me write down hero what was 
said to me on this subject the other day by an intelligent Mussulman : — 

“ ‘ The aduiinistration is clogged by meddling, as i)efore. Never since years has 
there been such demoralization and confusion as now. Every «lcvil whom Sir Salar’s 
wand had laid has been conjured up again by bis rival the Co- Regent. How strange 
to think that an enlightened and powerful Govermnent like the British .should conde- 
scend to such low shifts in order to get over or hide tlie consi'qnenecs of a robbery !’ 

“ Prol)abfy this last remark had referenee to tlio sore subject of the Berars ; but 
I did not care to follow that up, as the settled feeling on that topic amongst the 
Hyderabadis is one of despair and disgust — not so inucli at tlio refusal, but at the 
dogged ob.stinacy of the British authorities to di.scuss the proposals made hy the 
Minister and the late Sluiin.s-ul-Omra, whatever those were. Aiiyliow the signs of 
rciaction, which others besides myself observt*, are traceahla U) the Residency policy. 

“ Here I must stop ; my communication has turned out rather unpleasant, but 
neither you nor I can lielp that. If this new Viceroy could ever look into these 
subjects for himself, wdthout the tinted spectacles supplied by the Foreign Office, 
there might be more liope for Hyderabad affairs than there is just now. What has 
become of our old friend Arthur Oliphant, I wonder? why has he been so silent? 
how could he be .so gagged? Here is one little item of news to close witli. Since 
poor Mr. Dowding’s untimely decease Mr. H. Krohn (a sOn-in-law of Meadows 
daylor’s), Head Master of the Sirdars’ School, has been acting as Tutor to the young 
Nizam, of whom 1 hear good accounts. His Highness’.s Superintendent or Guardian, 
Gaptain C. Clerk, left here, they tell me, some w’eeks ago, very sick. He may have 
stayed at or passed through Bombay, and it was hoped he might recover his healtli 
without having to proceed to England,” 
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From Index GeograpMcus Indicm, by J. F. Baness, pp- 95-98 ^ _ 

Berar, or the Hyderabad Assigned Districts : comprising 2 Divisions or 
Commissionerships, embracing 6 Districts, with Hyderabad (the Nizam s 
Territory) or the Deccan. Under a Resident, Hyderabad, and Chief Commissioner. 
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Berar, or the HynERABAr) Assigned Di.stricts. 
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Brief General Bkscription. 

Berar, Eastern and Western, known as the Hj'derahad Assigned Districts, forms 
the northernmost portion of the Djderabad Native State. This tract was assigned 
to the British Government, under the treaties of 1854 and J 861, in pledge for debts 
incurred by a former Nizam, during the early struggles for the sovereignty of the 
Deccan on the dissolution of the Mogul empire, and for the n>aintenance of the 
military force termed the Hyderabad or the Nizam’s Contingent, raised in lieu of 
the troops which the Nizam had been previously bound to furnish on demand in 
time of war. This assigned portion is situated between longitudes 7tP 0' and 
79° 15' east, and latitudes 19° 30' and SI*" 45' north, and is about 150 miles in 
length from north-west to south-east, and about 144 miles in breadth from north to 
.south, with an area of 17,711 square miles, and a population of 2,227,654 souls, 
giving an average of 12(5 persons per square mile tor the whole tract. Berar is 
bounded on the north and east by the districts of Nimar, Betiil, Nagpur and 
Wardha of the Central Provinces, and on the south and west by the remainder of 
the Nizam’s Dominions known as Hyderabad, and the district of Khandesh of the 
Bombay Presidency. Although entirely under British administration, the nominal 
sovereignty of the country is still retained by the Nizam, 

The Ajanta range of hills intersects the wliole province from west to east, and 
its steep ridge divides the interior geography of Berar into two systems. Setting 
aside the Me.kihat or Gangra mountain tract, of the Gawilguib hills, as abnormal, 
we have two distinct sections of Berar, the Payangliat or lowland country, with an 
average height of 1,000 feet, bounded on the north by the G-awilgurh hills, and on 
the south by the outer scarps of the Ajanta range ; and the Balaghaf, or upland 
country above the Ajanta ridge, sloping down southward beyond the ghats or 
passes which lead up to it. 'I’he mass of the Gawilgurh liills or Melghat 
mountain tract, which may bo said to wall in Berar on the north, attains 
elevations varying from 2,000 to upwards of 4,000 feet, the liigliest summit, 
Bairat, being 4,200 feet. It forms the outermost southern barrier of the Satpura 
range, and rises abruptly from tlie plain of Berar or the Payanghat. On thesii 
lulls the plateau of Chikalda, tlie .sanitarium of Berar, is situated. It is distant 
20 miles from EHichpur. 

The principal rivers of Berar are the Tapti for a short section of its conrscs, the 
Wardha skirting its eastern boundary, the Pengaaga skirting very nearly tlie whole 
of its soutbern boundary, and the Puma. There is but one lake in the whole 
province, the remarkable salt water lake of Lorjar, situated on the most southerly 
plateau of the Buldaiia district. This lake presents the appearance of an enormous 
crater of an extinct volcano, and deserves mention as being one of the most 
prominent, curious and interesting physical features of Berar. 

The population of this province is dense, its rainfall regular and copious, and 
its area almost entirely cultivated, the whole of the plain surface being covered 
over at harvest time by a sheet of crops. It possesses one ol the richest and most 
extensive cotton fields in India, and several cotton marts of the very first calibre, 
and in respect to natural and material advantages it surpasses any tract in the 
Central Provinces. A group of beds of thick coal of hiir quality lias lately been 
found in tlie Wim district, and iron ore is very plentiful throughout large tracts on 
the eastern side, especially in the hills about Karinja, and among the low ranges 
close to Amraoti on the north-east. 

The Resident at the court of Hyderabad stands iii the position of Chief 
Commissioner of Berar, and is the head of the local administration, directly, 
subordinate to the Government of India. For adinlnlstrative purposes Berar is 
divided into two divisions, each controlled by a Commissioner. Subordinate to 
Commissioners are six Deputy Commissioners, each holding executive charge 
of a district, under whom are fifteen Assistant Commissioners, and eiglit 
Extra Assistant Commissioners, in executive charge of the twenty-two sub. 
divisions of the six districts, the average area of each sub-division being abou^ 
810 square miles. 
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The last census of Berar was taken November 1867 ; the proportion of males 
to females is equal, and Mahomedans constitute only seven per cent, of the whole 
population, wliich is classified as follows : — Christians 841 j Hindus 1,883,242 ; 
Mahomedans 168,283 ; Parsis, Buddhists and Jains 6,604 ; Aborigines 168,684. 
Total for the whole Province 2,227,654. 

Hydebabad (the Nizam’s Teubitory) ok the Deccan. 

The Nizam’s Dominions, called also Hyderabad Native State, from the name 
of its capital, is the same as the Subhat of the Deccan of Mogal times, and forms 
by far the largest and most important of the protected native states ot India. This 
territory occupies the central portion of the table land of the Deccan, a term which 
in its limited sense implies the tract of country in Southern India situated between 
the Nerbudda and Kistna rivers, and su|)|x>rted by the Eastern and Western Ghats. 
Hyderabad is situated between latitudes 15° 10' and 21“ 45' North, and longitudes 
74° 40' and 81° 32' East. It is about 475 miles in length from south-west to 
north-east, and about the same distance in breadth. The area is estimated at nearly 
98,000 square miles, witii a population of about 11 millions, giving an average ot 
112 souls to the square mile. The territory is bounded on the north and east by 
Berar and the Central Provinces, on the south by the territory subject to the 
Presidency of Madras, and on the west by the territory .snl)ject to the Presidency 
of Bombay, and is traversed and skirted by the river Godavari with its tributaries 
the Puma and Manjira ; by the Pranhita -with its tributaries the Wardha and 
Penganga ; and by the Kistna witli its tributaries the Bhima and 'rungabhadra, all 
flowing from the \Vestorn Ghats eastwards into the Bay of Bengal. The whole 
territory is an elevated table land, in some parts rising to upwards of 2,500 feet 
above sea level, and is to a large extent covered with low brushwood and 
uncultivated, but wliere irrigated and cultivated the soil is fertile and produces 
lai’ge crops of cotton, wheat, the pulses, rice, and oil seeds, and date and palm trees 
are eoin/non eveiywherc. 

'I’lie capital of the state stands on the soutlicrn or right bank of the river Musi, 
wbicli flows biitween it and the Uosidency, and is fordable exce[)t when swollen by 
the rains. It is about a mile distant from the ltesidenc 3 % and live miles bv the 
road from tlie cantonment of Secundrabad. The population of the city and suburbs 
has lieeii estimated at about 4()0,0(K). 

The revenue of this state is about .£4,000,000 per amiurn, and the Nizam’s 
forces number 720 guns and about 30,000 men, of whom upwards of 6,000 are 
Arabs, and there are altogetljer about 10,000 foreign mercenaries besides in bis 
territorv, 'J be only feudatory of the Nizam is the Ivaja of Gudwal, who is not 
interfered with so long as lie pa^'s Ks. 1,15,000 a year into the Nizam’s treasury, 

'I'lie climate of Hyderabad is on the Avliole pleasant and healthy during a 
greater part of llie year, tlio tmnperature is moderate, and is described as a 
delightful mediimi between the extremes of Jieat and cold experienced in the northern 
parts of Imlia. In the cold season the tliermomcter stands at 74“, rising to 91° in 
tile hot moiillis, of u liich Ajnil and Maj' are tlie most trying. The average 
rainfall is veiy small, not exceeding 82 inches for the whole countiy. 

'riie Railway from Madras to Bombay runs through a portion of this state, a 
branch called the Nizam’s State Railwt'iy, 121 miles in length, striking off from 
Wadi station to llj'derabad the capital, while the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
from Boinliav to Nagpur traverses the whole length of Berar from west to east. 

The government of tlic native state of Hyderabad, or the Nizam’s Dominions, 
is inodelled after that of IMadras, Each district or Sircar has its first, second, and 
tliird I'aluhlar, correspondiiig to Collector, Snb-Collector and Assistant Collector. 
'I'hrec districts united form a division under a Suddar TaluJcdar or Head Collector, 
'i’lie rural chiefs who are distributed tliroughout the interior of the country, nndef 
the names of Deshmvkhs, JJe.dipandias, Zamrndars and Manneicars, are associated 
in divers forms and degrees with tlie Revenue and Police administrations of their 
native districts. 
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StTcars or Dutricts in Hyderabad Native State {Nizants Dominion^. 
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u/f/ omiions Of trie uyaerabad l^ontingent^ and Subsidiary rorce^ under 
tm orders of the Resident^ Hyderabad ( Nizam! 8 dominions ), and Chief 
Ccmmiss^ei\ Berar. 
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j Times of India, December 14, 1880. — The Conduct of Famine Relief. — From 
An Ex Famine Officer in the Nizam’s Dominions” : — 

Referring to the letter signed ‘ An Ex Special Famine Officer,’ published in 
vour issue of the 6th instant, I may he allowed to say a few words. After careful 
inquiries and reports by officers specially appointed for famine duty, the Nizam’s 
Government came to the conclusion, in January 1878, that the famine was practically 
(!ver, and ordered the relief works and poor-houses to be closed accordingly. There 
may have been particular cases of suffering afterwards, but these would not justify 
the Government to continue the administration of relief, as no Government is 
expected or bound to relieve cases of individual hardship or trouble. 

“ If, however, the number of emigrants from a country be taken as a’ criterion 
of the administration of famine relief, ‘Ex Special Famine Officer’ will In? 
astounded to hear that no less than 47,400 people migrated into H. H. the Nizam'.s 
territories from the adjoining British districts up to the spring of 1877 only. In 
the course of about two hours on the forenoon of the 0th November 1876 the 
correspondent of the Times of India encountered some 230 persons on the 
Begumpore road alone, who were all migrating to the Nizam’s dominions, and had 
no knowledge whatever of the existence of relief works in their own territories. 
This, however, by no means proves the absence of relief works in the Britisli 
districts, or the mismanagement thereon. It may be that these people migrated 
because works in their own territories were, further from their homes than those in 
the foreign land, because they were ignorant of the existence of such works in their 
own country, or because they had friends elsewhere wliom they expected to help 
them,” 


PiGNBHB, 19, 1881. — An afternoon loith Simms-ool- Contra. (From a 

torrespondent,)—“ Although every Englishman knows and respects the name of 
Sir Saiar Jung, few besides the local minority are aware ofthe fact that his duties as 
Regent at Hyderabad are shared by a colleague, Shums-ool-Oorara, the highest oT 
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the native noblemen in the city, and closely connected by marriage with the young 
Nizam. Shums-ool-Oomra, or the Amir-i-Kabir as he is most frequently called, re- 
presentsthe conservative spirit of native society in Hyderabad. Thus whilst entertain- 
ments to Europeans on the mo.st munificent scale are frequent enough in the palace of 
Sir Salar Jung, they are of comparati vely rare occurrence in that of the Go-Regent, 
and are never perhaps attended with tJie perfect camaraJem and freedom fromeon- 
straint that distinguish the hospitalities of the Prime Minister. It was then with a 
certain amount of curiosity that, in accordance with his courteous invitation, I went 
last Wednesday (the 11th), with a limited number of officers and ladies from the 
Residency, the cantonments, and the Nizam’s service, to witness the anmial Hindoo 
festival of Nagapunchmee from the palace of tl)e Amir-i-Kabir. The streets of the 
old city, always crowded with picturesque groupings of Arabs, Rohillas, Pathans, 
and Hyderabadees of all sorts, are more crowded than ever. It is a day of general 
holiday to the whole city, Mahomedan though the inhabitants for the most part are. 
Past the stately Char Minar down the narrow street leading to the Nizam’s palace 
and the marketplace the crowd surges round our carriage in a fashion that recalls 
Lord Miiyor’s Hay iu the Strand. Our escort, compojsed partly of the Contingent 
forces, partly of the Ainir-i-Kabir’s pensonal guard, chatters behind us, with their 
lance pennons streamkig. Every citizen of any title to respectability carries a 
knife of some sort, generally profusely ornamented, at his waistband. Weapons of 
every shape and device, from the Jieavy hell-mouthed blunderbuss to the crooked 
tulwar, are carried almost universally. We Europeans, as we rattle past iu our 
open c.arriages, recognize the power of a great leader and master-spirit here, able 
to ret,ain in such perfect quiet ,and order nationalities, creeds, and interests so 
strangely jumbled together, and at the same time provided w'ith instruments of disorder 
generally so dangerous. Leaving the pretty public gardens by the nmrketplace 
behind us, we are compelled to move more slowly through the dense mass of 
Auman beings that pack this narrow .and eminently Oriental street. We do not 
notice anything like insolence or dislike in the expression of most of the faces so 
ne,ar us. A curiosity and evident interest in the European ladies from the majority, 
an occasional a[>peal for alms from a a fakir, and now and then the sullen, lowering 
visage of an Afghan dealer, one of wlioin shakes his stick at us, are ;ill that arrest 


our attention specially as we move along. 

“ But here we are at the palace gates, and instantly a liurried rusli of iiurce- 
bearers and sowars in front clears a lane for ns, witJi scant (tereniony and many 
hiilfets, through the throng to the flight of steps leading up to the grand hall of 
reception. Oui- host, a little, grey-haired, wizened, quiet old man, with gracious 
but self-contained niannors, is waiting at the t«>[) to receive ns, whilst one of his 
sons ami a grandson conduct us up the brotid stone steps. Most of the guests have 
already arrived, and are occupied in eating ices or drinking coffee, whilst others are 
vv, •itching the rainasha from the balustrade outside. The ices are perfect, and the 
cheroots that are carried l ound afterwards very fair ; but the deference to Furopeau 
usages fioiu so conservative an old nobleman is certainly remarkable, for every one 
knows how revolting to the old notions of courtesy and etiquette it is to smoko in 
the presence of one iu the position of our host. However, we puff away and watch, 
dust below us, against the wall, are some ten or twelve of the Amazon Guard, in 
their little yellow caps, with black braid and red tassels. The young lady-warriors 
certainly look quite capable of holding their own, against other women at all events, 
as they joke with or repel the crowd all round them. There is a little naked 
infant held up for sale to us by the mother in a basket ; and there are two or three 
more — not inviting objects for investment. (Jlose by are a number of snake- 
charmers and conjurors, with cobras, boa constrictors, and other snakes, with little 
pots of milk at their sides. 1 he explanation of this is that to-dfiy is the great 
serpent festival, on which the snakes are made much of by their owners with tributes 
of milk. There is a story, too, in connection with the site of tlie present palace, in 
deference to which the old Mmssnlman nobleman opens his grounds to-day fbi’ the 
Hindoos to exercise their rites in. No doubt the custom is a remnant of the old 
snake-worship, once so prevalent all over the East. I must acknowledge that one 
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has a peculiar method of showing his reverence for the reptile, 
Clothed in little niore than the ordinary dhotee, he dances round with waving, open 
hands, and suddenly makes a dart with his hand upon the open ground, to lift it 
instantaneously with a cobra four feet long writhing in it. It is a inarvellous sleight 
of hand, but at the fourth or fifth essay the cobra’s back is bruised and cut, and the 
spine probably broken. 

“ We have been wondering what is going to be done with a long ropo that 
stretches tautly from the palace roof at an easy slope to the ground. Just now 
two or three men appear on the roof, and one of them, whose body from the chest 
to the thighs is protected iti front by some straw matting only, gradually creeps 
on to the rope from the roof with his face turned downwards, carel'ully drawing 
himself out up<m it till but for the noose of rope by which he hangs on to the roof 
he would be lying flat out upon it. After a few moments of careful balancing he 
releases his foot from the noose, and with arms and legs spread out flies down like 
a diver to the ground, where he is received by some five or six men at the bottom, 
who thus save his skull from being smashed. It is one of the most daring and 
thrilling feats that I have ever witnessed, and one which would make the fortune 
of any enterprising Barnum at the Westminster Aquarium. All the lime acrobats 
have been pirouetting and somersaulting, with swords in either hand, in front of 
the palace steps, in a manner sufficiently blood-curdling ; whilst now a wretched 
creature proceeds apparently to impale his head upon a sharp iron spike, and, after 
thus effecting a sufficiently firm hold, to stand upright upon it ; on descending, he 
is immediately seized by two or three of his companions, who in a marvellously 
short time heal the hoje in his skull! Not far off are two or three of the 
inevitable nautch girls, swaying and swinging in a rather more graceful manner than 
usual. And beneath us is another group, more painful and disagreeable to European 
ideas than any others : a cluster of men in semi-feminine costume writhing in a 
hideous dance, and going through a series of gestures, with neck and body and legs 
all acting iiKlependently, and in opposition to all ordinary natural laws. A space is 
now cleared in front, and the fighting ram.s, grand beasts with gilded horns, are 
brought forward, each in the charge of two or three keepers. They are made to 
face one another at an interval of some twelve yards, and then with a rush they 
meet in the middle. The crash of the colliding skulls would lead one to suppose 
that nothing would be left for the keepers to do but to pick up the pieces. But 
no, they are brought back to have another turn, apparently little the worse for 
their encounter. Several pairs are thus matched, and though very few show any- 
thing like the wliite feather they do not appear to be really enjoying themselves. 
A little way off are some poor wretches, under the influence of bhang, beating and 
slashing at tlieiuselves till the blood pours down. Here, again, is an ill-omened- 
looking being, inserting a snake into his nostril, pushing it up, aud drawing it out 
again, alive and choorfnl, through his mouth. And all the time the tom-toms are 
beating in tlie distance, and banners of green and crimson with quaint devices of 
dragons and tigers, and fabulous juonsters, are swaying over the surging crowd, 
and the constables, in many cases perhaps self-constituted ones, are banging and 
pushing the passive mob. 

“We take a turn inside, and find, in addition to the ordinary cheap French 
prints of the seductive-looking and impossible European beauties, regular sets of 
first-rate electric and chemical apparatus arranged in cases against the wall. In 
the reception hall there is a very fine electric battery, over which the ridiculous 
old greybeards become children again in the suspense and terrors of the shock. 
Iced pegs are now offered to the gentlemen, and some of us move off to the garden 
to gee the ostriches. There are two fine birds, but the young one that was born 
in the garden is moultingly aud despondently hideous. We are given three or four 

hy the courteous Ikarsee gentleman who attends us, and return to make our 
departure. The crowd is hardly so thick now, as we descend the great steps, to 
receive the customary gift of attar-of-rose bottles, varying in number from five to 
nine, from the hands of our host. A shake of the hands, and once more we are being 
driven through the dense many-tinted waves of humanity to our respective homes.” 



HYIWEULBAI) AFFAMS. 

Bombay Gazette, Z>ecei»Ser 9, 1876.---The following k from Hyderftba4i 
dated Sth instant : — 

The Nizam left at 9 a.m. to-day by special train, under a salute of 21 guns ; he 
was accompanied by Sir Salar Jung, the Nawabs Vickar-ool-Oomrah, Buaheer-ool- 
Bowlah, the Peshkar, Captains Clerk and Trevor, and Dr. Law ; the Resident 
and Staff. Generals Macintire and Wrights, with other officers, awaited His 
Highness’ arrival at the station, which was gaily decorated. The Resident leaves 
on Monday. Among the natives a general feeling of annoyance prevails and 
dissatisfaction with Sir Salar Jung. The Nizam is to arrive at Jubbulpore on 14th 
instant.” 


Bombay Gazette, Vecemher 9, 1876. — The Nizam has now fairly left his 
capital and is on his way to Delhi to take part in the Imperial Assemblage and 
recognize Queen Victoria as the supreme ruler of India. ' It would, therefore, be 
ungracious and ungenerous on our part not to do honour to Sir Salar Jung and 
Sir Richard Meade for the good service they have rendered to the State in 
prevailing tipon the chief Mussulman prince in India to take a step so strongly 
opposed to the natural sentiment of Indian Mahomedans. The people of 
Hyderabad, who remember that the Nizam Asuph Jah, the founder of the dynasty, 
made himself in all but the name independent even of the house of Timour, 
cannot but see with disfavour their Sovereign appearing in public as merely the 
Soubah of the Deccan, and receiving investiture at the hands of the Viceroy of an 
English Empress. We are not surprised to hear that their dissatisfaction has found 
vent in open murmurs, for we have all along believed that the pressure of popular 
feeling at Hyderabad would be too strong for Salar Jung, and that the Minister, 
however genuine his desire to take the Nizam with him to Delhi, would be obliged 
to forego its gratification. But our conviction of the magnitude of the obstacles 
he had to overcome make.s us admire all tlie more His Excellency’s firmness in 
carrying out his own determination. We put aside the unworthy suspicion that the 
English Government can have been so base as to purchase the presence of the 
Nizam at Delhi by the promise of concessions which would be injurious to the inter- 
ests of the Empire. Both Lord Salisbury and Lord Lytton would, we are sure, 
blush with indignation at the suggestion that they can possibly have made a bid 
for the homage the Nizarn intends to pay to Queen Victoria on New Year’s Day. 
ft must have been the spontaneous wish of Sir Salar Jung that his Sovereign 
should go to Delhi — a wish [)t’ompted by his statesmanlike perception of the fact 
of English supremacy, by gratitude for the hearty welcome given to him in Eng- 
land, and by anxiety, in the present critical state of Eastern affairs, to give the 
English nation a striking proof of the loyalty of Her Majesty’s Mussulman sub- 
jects in India. Sir Richard Meade, too, must have found it an arduous task, iu 
supporting the Minister, to conciliate the principal personages of the Court and 
persuade them to let the Prince go, and, remembering past diplomatic mishaps at 
Hyderabad, we may frankly compliment him on his delicate and expert management 
of a very difficult |)iece of work. We wish the little Nizam a pleasant journey and 
a safe retiiru to his own country. 

Times of India, Axigust^, 1^%2.—The Ihjthrah'id Visitors to England,— 
The Court Circular reports that the Nawab Vicar-ul-Oomra, attended by 
Mr. Seymour FitzGerald (Political), A.D.C., to the Secretary of State for India, 
and Mr. E. J. Lawder (iu attendance . upon the Nawab) was presented to Her 
Majesty by the ^Marquis of Hartington on the 14th ult. The Nawab Mir Laik Ali 
K-han Bahadriv and the Nawab Mir Saadat Ali Khan Bahadur, sons of His 
Excellency Sir Salar Jung, G.C.S.I., attended by Sirdar Dilar Jung Bahadur, 
C.I.E., were likewise presented to Her Majesty by the Marquis of Hartington, Mr. 
Seymour FitzGerald being present. ^ On the 15th the Lord Mayor entertained a 
distinguished company at the Mansion House, amongst whom were the sons of His 
Excellency Sir Salar Jung. 

The Lord Mayor, after the usual loyal toasts, proposed “ The Health of Nawab 
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Mir Saith AH Khan and Mir Saadat AH Khan Bahadurs,” sons of his Excellency 
Sir Salar Jung of Hyderabad, and said he had great, pleasure in proposing the 
health of these noblemen, whose father’s name was so well known in this country, 
and whose distinguished acts and conspicuous loyalty to the Britisli Government 
were so highly appreciated, and who had done so much good for his country by his 
able administration. 

Abdul Hati Sirdar Dilar Jung Bahadur, C.I.E., in responding, said : — 1 beg 
to thank you most cordially and sincerely for the hearty hospitality and kindness 
they have received at your hands, and for the handsome manner in which you liave 
proposed their health. It is a matter of great satisfaction to the Nawabs to find 
in this far-away country that its people take such a deep interest in the welfare of 
Hyderabad and India in general, and it is also a matter of great gratification to 
them to think that the services of their father are so kindly remembered and 
appreciated. My lord, the hospitality you have shown us all will always be highly 
esteemed and ever held in remembrance. It is one of the great and leading virtues 
of the civilised world to treat strangers with kindness and consideration. (Here 
the Sirdar quoted a Persian poet, to the eft’ect, “ Treat strangers and foreigners 
with kindness, and they will carry your fame all over the world.”) I must confess 
that I am greatly taken by surprise at being called upon at a moment’s notice to 
respond to this toast. I never expected this honour to have fallen to my lot, but 
as the opportunity has ofl’ered, however unprepared I may be, I must not allow it 
to pass without a few observations. As his lordship has kitidly alluded to India 
and its Government, I have to remind you that it cannot have been forgotten that 
only a hundred years ago every prince’s hand was against his fellow prince in 
India, and despotism was tlie rule of the day. The same country now enjoys the 
benefits and advantages of law , and justice, high courts and legislative councils, 
railways and telegraphs, and is so governed that, metaphorically speaking, the 
tiger and the lamb drink from the same well. You can go about with gold in 
your hands without fear and interference from any one. If you have grievance it 
is attended to not only by the highest authorities in India, but also by tbe House of 
Commons and House of Lords, and thus India enjoys the advantages of the 
excellent machinery of Western Government, though there may be defects in the 
machinery, as nothing in this world is perfect. Under such circumstances, Indian 
subjects cannot but bo extremely devoted and loyal to her Majesty’s Government 
in India : and to corroborate my humble view i need only allude to the recent 
occurrences in the Afghan Avar, where you remember hoAV gallantly the native 
army fought against tlieir co-religionists, fellow-brothers and countrymen. And I 
sincerely hope that if the Indian Army is landed in Egypt they will leave a further 
mark there of their unqualified loyalty and devotion to her Majesty in the 
restoration of peace in Egypt on behalf of the Khedive. AVc have in India 
Hindoos, Parsees, Mohammedans, Buddhists, and other classes, as you kriOAV, all 
equally enjoying the advantage of her Majesty’s excellent Government without any 
distinction of caste or creed whatsoever. I quite share the Lord Mayor’s opinion 
that India slionld goAunii itself, and a conclusive |)ioof of that desire is vividly 
shown in the recent scheme of self-government lately introduced by Lord Ripon, 
our beloved Viceroy of India. Ills lordship has also alluded to his Excellency 
Sir Salar Jung’s service.s to his country, and his conspicuous loyalty to the British 
Government. I have no doubt that this distinguished company will bear testimony 
to the Lord Mayor’s expression, Avhen I remind you how his lixcellency’s devotion 
to her Majesty’s Government in India has e\'cr been proved in times of emergency, 
and how extremely anxious lie has ahvays been to render services to her Majesty 
the Queen. It is a matter of extreme gratification to learn that these marks of his 
unshakcablc attachment to her Majesty have not been lost sight of by this great 
nation. I need hardly say that if there are many in India who are entirely devoted 
to her Majesty’s Government, his Excellency Sir Salar Jung is ode of them. And 
I have not the least doubt that yon Avill bear me out in my statement Avlien I refer 
you to his rejjeated hearty co- operation with the British Government at all times. 
Since he took in hand the reins of the Hyderabad State you will also notice the 
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rapid changes for the better which the State has undergone. The revenue of the 
State has increased from one to about four millions. Peace and order have been 
restored, law and justice have been established, railways and telegraphs, irrigation 
canals, and other great engineering works have been opened out, and every step 
taken to develop these improvements by taking advantage of Western advancement. 
In conclusion, my lord, I have to thank you once more on behalf of tlio Nawabs and 
myself for your hospitality, and for the opportunity of expressing my humble views. 

On the 19th the Prince of Wales, attended by Lieutenant-General Sir Dighton 
Probyn and Colonel A. Ellis, dined with the Nawab Igbal-ud-Dowlah, Vikar-ul- 
Oomra, at his residence, 1, Cadogan square. 

Bombav Gazette, Amfusl 12, 1882. — The Nawab Vicar-ul-Oomra, attended 
by Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald, Political A.D.C to the Secretary of State for India, 
and Mr. E. J. Lavvder (in attendance upon the Nawab), was presented to Her 
Majesty by the Marquis of Hartington on July 14. The Nawab Mir Laik Ali 
Khan Bahadur and the Nawab Mir Saadat Ali Khan Bahadur, sons of his Excellency 
Sir Salar Jung, G.C.S.I., attended by Sirdar Dilar .Jung Bahadur, C.I.E., were 
likewise presented to her Majesty by the Marquiss of Hartington, Mr. Seymour 
Fitzgerald being present. 


Times op India, Sqptemher 9, 1882. — Destructive Floods at Hyderabad . — The 
heavy fall of rain last Friday and Saturday caused great damage and loss of life in 
the city and its suburbs. In the city itself the streets were flooded, and near the 
Char Minar the water was running on Saturday almost waist-deep. A number of 
houses, says the Deccan Times, fell down and several lives were lost, how many, 
we have not yet been able to ascertain ; but from the crowded state of the city it 
is to be feared that many were crushed to death by falling houses. In Chudder- 
ghaut much damage was done. The small tank in front of Mr. Seymour Keav’s 
house overflowed, and the rush of the water carried away the front wall of his 
compound, through which it swept with groat force. The whole of the stables and 
out-houses tumbled down, there only being just time to remove the horses and 
carriages. The torrent flowed along in the direction of Troop Bazaar, making its 
way through Rajah Cundasawmy’s garden and house, breaking through every 
impediment and creating much damage in its course. ’ Some forty or fifty houses 
in Troop Bazaar collapsed, but we have not heard that any lives were lost. In the 
Residency Bazaar, an upper storied building toppled over, oft the house adjoining, 
killing its inmates, a goldsmith, his wife, and child. Just below the Bank of 
Bengal the flow of water across the Residency Road was nearly knee-deep, and 
difficult to wade through, so powerful was the current. The shops and doohans in 
the Residency Bazaars were closed and deserted, from fear of their falling, and the 
people had a terrible niglit of it last Saturday. Portions of the roads and streets 
W'ere coinplctcly swept away, and cora])ound walls tumbled down in several places. 
But the greatest disasters occurred perhaps towards the Goshamail. Accounts to 
hand sliow that the Tank at the Sitaram Bagh overflowed, flooding the low-lying 
ground in the direction of Begum Bazaar, .and causing the complete destruction of 
about two hundred huts belonging to the Native Infantry located there. About 
twenty persons are already reported as missing, but it is apprehended that a larger 
number consisting of men, women and children, unconnected with the Infantry, 
have also been swept away and otlierwise drowned. The floods having not quite 
subsided and the huts having bodily sunk, the exact extent of the catastrophe 
cannot, therelore, at present be ascertain'ed ; but doubtless when the debris is cleared 
away something more definite as to the actual loss to life and property will be 
known. 1 he floods happened in the afternoon; had they occurred late in the 
evening or night the rcisults might have been still more terrific. It is said th.at during 
two hours on the Saturday afternoon no less than inches of rain fell. Never in 
the memory of the oldest inhabitants Avas there such a mighty rush of water in 
Ilyderabad. The Engineering and Municipal Staff are, wo hear, hard at work in 
draining off the water and re[>airing the breaches in the tank bank at the Sitaram 
l‘agh. 
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EXTRACT FROM EASTWIOK’S “ KAISER NAMA.” 

Canto 111. 


I 

From tho second Khnlif lo sprung. 

From Sohw.iriH’s sacrutl lino, 

Sainr, and Sage of gilts divine. 

On whose to ehi g jon^'klnd hung. 
Lifted fro rholr st ito upino, 

Tiiou Nizarn shall Rrsl he sung, 

Iiidi ■ a )n>ioFit itf^s ajnong. 

For ill oe frail fortune shall her whc»T resign. 
And change her llckio uamre t j rest wholly 
tlilue. 


Of thfl noble noblest thou f 

Kings and sp Tuts thy ancestry, 

Katuos bequeathed 'that ue’er shall 
du’, 

Kaims that gild thy .scutcheon now, 

A.av ih- glory with t 'Oirs vie I 
Fate he inl Miy forefa- her'a v.>\v, 

Gave him iiiids and wealth t-now ; 

Bleat th ascetics loat’^io with victory. 

And in Ulb banner set the hallOAod sigu on 
high. 

5 

India then was rlvon in twain, 

Sovoicd like to warp from weft, 

Half to !>C‘ Ill's Is log w as 1 ft ; 

But tho Vlnghul s rovc in vain, 

Of lie sonihern Jmlf bereft, 

His inond ‘vant go Ui retain, 

Empire lost to win a-/Min. 

Fate had thiii emidre vast asunder eleft. 

And fi* m i ho Imperial crowni its brightest 
jewel reft. 

4 

All men dream of rank and power. 

Dr am ’Lis Miss to be a king, 

And such dro-ons illusinns bring, 
LctiKtbeuiiig "Ut lift’s liny hour, 

O er It lin y <‘,iicli;uilment fling ; 
Courts tliey <lee.k with ma y a flower 
CnPcd froin Fancy's fairy bow» r. 

But all ! to earn for millions is a thing 
Th t wlih a million eaics inethlnivK the heart 
must wring. 

6 

If ’tls tlms. then, royal child, 

’Tw.'is the hlesslng <»f tlt.v btrfh, 

^Vlore t han go d, ' ban nibies worth, 
*Twa-p that ilnavim p- opitlons smili d, 
That it with thy share of earth 
Gave thee one who tamevl the wild, w 
And the waMvard re oneiled, 

A regent who has changed dlsTcsa to mlrfh. 
And snr ;id iibnndanrc wiieio belt ro were 
want and deartn. 

<> 

From IVIcdina’s '^acred walla 

(’iinic Ills noble Arab sire. 53 
Sims shall .<(^1, long years expli'o, 

Ere oblivion's maiitlp; /alls 

On that aUent. or men tire 
Of rt memory Miar. I’cealls 
■Vljyainira’s once briglit bal's, 

Blended vvith names that noblest thoughts 
lospiro, 

Naums in whose praise bards .sha’l for ages 
tnnu the lyre. 

7 

Of tbo.^o namcH T sing but one. 

One Che Dakhan kiinwM fu'l well, — 
Icng s'odl SenUicrn Ti il a tell 
Good d' O'ts by Sir .Sular ilone : 

Monks may hop^ in gloomy cell 
H'avtm by prayer and fasts Is w'on, 

By the men who nmnki d kIium. 

But belter thev who cfui rbeir passions onell, 

1 ive in, »-or. of, tho word, heavcn-ga/,lng 
vanquish Hell. 

8 

Young King ' f ’ Im Dakhnn— Yes 1 
All Loo Tender are thy vears 
To assuage a nation’s fears. 

Or their aspirati 'ns b'oss. 

'J'hf>n a Pilot n cod’s t w’ho steers, 
Calntln djiniret and distress. 

For thy peop’c’s happiness, — 

A Guide who with his ow’u i hy name endears, , 
And ft)!* ihy c<uning reigu a stately fabric j 
roars. 

8 

Delhi’s kings have, passed awav, 

Pa'tttho House of (fbaghatai ; 

Powers that lovo nrtt ])rt>gress die. 
Longer sinPI endure thy swav, 

Faqhfuf follower, tlrm allv. 

S' ftlcd w.-is b'rlendslilp on tho day 
When toy graiidslre’- proud array, 
Maredilng a»'reaHf wDb England’s Chivalry, 
Prnutrate lu death beheld the Tlgcr-AIonarch 
He. a* 

10 

Since. In many a fioVl of fame. 

Two flags have t'^ getber flown. 
Southern India’s England’s oNvn ; 

An I when fierce RebMIiotj’H flame. 

Surging round each In 'ian throno, 
Llfe-dovonrlug onward came. 

Still the Nizam Htr»od the same. 

Stood firm, avo ! woubi have stood in arma 
alone, " i 

In danger's trial true so honour best is : 
shown. 


The Nizam of the Dalchan. 

11 

’Twas. a goodly realm the lance 
Of till! earliest Nizam won. 

Fow' have e’er that feat outdone. 
Broader than Inipo la. Franco, 

Than the laud*^ Arlorfas son 
Conqu' red. L 1 1 » e mind’s eye glance 
From wf ere V^arda’s waters dance 
To fri A s empurpled by the. west I’in^ sun. 
Wide are tin so frontiers, but tiio Conqueror 
inado them one. 

12 

Belted round wdth stony bonds, 

But ill robes of verdiiro dresb, 

And w’lth sparkling waters blest, 
Uaitler’s glanr. city stands. 

Second city of the West. 

W*dl that capit'il comniunds 
All the Dakliiiii'H wldi‘-spicad laipls, 
Long huYo the sons of isAtu tlioro found rest. 
Nor ha-* their fortress o'er a loemtvn's rnlo 
confest. 

13 

Stronger still. In lonelv iiride. 

Frowns the rook hew-u citadel, ; 

Where, as ancient H'orlca IvlJ, j 

With ft nation at bl» shle, i 

I clhrs Monarch statve to dwell : ) 

Vainly, for back ebbed the tide 
Of li*e---So the fates dt-ride. 

The impotence <if m u, am swift repel 
'1 liat which they favour not, though hO may I 
liko it well. 

14 

A'et not alwa5*s 1 ) ogarli 2'. — 

This the »>ncicnL namo l» - viewed 
From iia heigh tn j» solitude. 

Time was that the inighiy stir 
Of a CiUiiit’esA multitiido 
Rose beside It, and the whirr 
Of a myriad pcaycr- wheels, ere 
Men wen- with Tsbiiiii’Hd<*C'ritieH yet Imbued, 
Or isd’s voice dispelled the ancient credtnee 


Frontlngth.Tt. rock-casHe then 

On the nelglibouring mountain- dde 
Stretched a city, like the brido 
Of tlie BuvKge Shiva when 

S ic reclines In f»‘ auty’s x)rld« 

Near the .s.*onrpo of gods and men. 
Famous was it — In the ken 
Of old-w. rbl Grcck» it nourished, who 
.spread wide 

Its name, and Tagara with talcs of wealth 
allied. 

10 

Ruins slmw still where It lay. 

Ami utM))) the hill I op mar 
I lea one - once a name of fear— 
Mlgbtie t .Monarch of bis day. 

Last eroHt Megliul. Abimglr, 

On that bills de stretch away 
Venn’s temples who ean say 
Where are art-wonders that eclipse those 
here? 

Not tireeeo can show tliclr like, nor Egypt 
boasts tlieir peer. 

17 

Day by day, and your by year, 

Ar ists, many :i mvriad. toiled, 
Nong'd, their steady ardour foiled. 
Laboniinar on throngli c- iituries drear. 
Wearied, eiauiped, for done, bo-! 
moiled, 

Frtnn the r*s‘k they heaved out sheer 
Slatol' shrines and tolls austere.. 

Nor crouching pauihcr feared, iiorBerpciiL 

C'dUsI, 

Tin rigor, nor thirst, nor heat, nor cold, their 
catpt i.se spoiled. 

18 

Europe has cathedrals vn«t 

Wh'-ro the tiUiibcam’.s clioquorcd j 
light i 

Stained w I thr.ainhoAv col ours bright, j 
Fall.s O ' iiiarblo floor— but cast j 

In the batanco and wiegh right 
Time and toll they cost; count lust 
All tho labours, age.s, pad, 

Klnra, ore thy works wero ♦ ndod — slight 
Seem < ho«« of Europe, and In contrast out- j 
done quite, 

Ifi 

Yet Eliirn’.s self must yield 

To Ajanta’.s aa wondrous glen. 

Far from biisiy haunts id men. 

Thrice with courage were tlicy s’celcd 
Who first trod tIT/it gloomy don 
Of flerc'* b astK its ogress sealed 
WKli scarped rocks, that like a shield 
Thrust back all those that would come forth 
again ; 

As gar> 3 K that wicked souls within for ever 
pin. i 

20 

Gently tread the darksomo Avay, 

Thick with copse and tangled brake. 
Lest thy .sudden foofs ep.s wake 
Slumbering snake or be st of rrey. 

Cro-s, recross the St n am. where slake 
Tig' rs their fierce thirst. 'Ti.s day. 

All’s .s(iH, but night’s rouaclolny 
Of horrid Honi.ds would make thy heart- 
strings quiike. 

Sounds that rebellowing seem tlie solid rocks ' 
to shake. 


i 21 

{ Here, where endr tho dark ravine, 
j l,ook up • ud tt marvel see, 

i WorK » f ^prito.s It well might be ; 

I Colls a d shrlrn s, that <>nc have Loen 
I Monies of many a votary, 

! Seam ill rock’s face -- W' 11 1 ween 

Search the world i h rough, such a seen© 
Fxlst.s not ol.*.* wliero, no * could lanrusy 
: For man's dovotiuu Irame so straugo a 
Hunct.iury. 

22 

There the Baddh'st sought to tamo 
All the pJi.s^^loIlS of the s<<ul. 

So gilt e.vtlnctl- n as his goal. 

Nature, ihwart d hnles the same, 

To tnred still esi’ape.M control ; 
j To obey shf*n ii he man's aim. 

None can disponsiitlon claim 
From Hcavcn’.s law. As magnets seek th© 
I’oie, 

So man seeks Ufa, and life eternal Crowns 
his rdlo. 

23 

V’ninly. then, those h'^rmlts strove. 
iViit ti c nai r* w pathway c Imb, 

See all ilmt iievlcot and time 
Have Iv qin uthed ns. (’ant ions movo 
t)u tne I bin ledge--it wen* crime 
Not to i ecd here -th 0.^0 who love 
Life tread warily shove 
A hundred fret of abyss ; and the Bllmo 
Of ngea ivnkes the rock more slippery still 
wifb grime. 

2i 

In a crescent stretch the caves. 

From the ea.^t to west they run. 

With the movement of the sun. 
Wc.stvviird, where the torrent t aves, 
Then; « nr li- avy lavk Is done. 

’TTs a task that, co iragc craves, 

For no fi!i c<.' the, t<>tU r<‘v mvott ; 

L'nig Is tlm clrcnlt ami Mm down pnth one. 
Strange bow those holy mou their won# 
drous work, begun ! 

25 

Many a porta! carved Is there, 

klch wltli figure-’ wciid and quaint. 
Mocking fiend and musing Kuiut. 

But within are I hatrib is ran*. 

And not (;nl(Jo*.s .‘»clt could p<)Int 
Gronp.s of female fore s m re fair, 

With soft eyes .’itnl g 'bleu hair. 

Than here aro limned. In sooth ho knew 
restraint. 

Who gjiZ' d and gazing kept his coDscirnco 
wli bout taint. 

20 

Flowers like tlmse of Paradise, 

White, red a"d ethereal bine. 

Deck tlie walks with dazzling hue. 
Iliddi-n ’I Is from human eyes 

Wlio tlio-e «ondrou.s tablets drew. 
Mystery of m,v*'lrrrl* s, 

Tb:il mav Ucasou'.^ .si lf snriirl.se. 

Two tlmusand jear.s buvo faded from tho 
vie‘w, 

But failed to teach mankind the art thotr 
futher.s knew 1 

27 

Other marvels might I sing. 

Dukhan, of thy gh>i lontJ land : 

'rhliie tlie beautiful and grand, 
Fore.vt (louse, and sparkling spring, 

Rivet s <»ver rock and sand 
Rushing lieadlong dow’ti to bring 
Tribui(? lo thi'ir Ocean king. 

All that Is fni'ost In fair Nature’s band 
Is present and. yttung prince, awaits thy 
high command. 

28 

Well mfght eyes towards thoe turn. 

As In that Assetnldy High 
First of Hind In dignity 
Thou s.'it’st : kingly t hoiigh young. Stern 
Bo.-i.orns f- It. kind sympathy 
For one who Imd yet to 'eam 
I-lfe ; vet exmld they W(jll discern 
In ’hy bright featun.'S manv a qua Ity 
Which dwelt In famous men, whose names 
will never die. 

29 

Fronting the Viceregal throne 
Thou wu.st then the (jynosuro 
Of all ghvnce.s but a pure 
Disregard of .s'df outshone 

From the face Ingonuous, furo 
Of re.spccf, »mt ho- t .'iionc 
Tr a-uriiig up t(r mtako thy own 
Each wo-d of that h eh mes age. and seeuro 
q?hat England’s friendship so well won 
.should long enduro. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NIZAMS OF THE DAKHAN. 

Chapter I. 

Ancestors of Nizam-ttl-MulJc. 

The family of His Highness the Nizam is indisputably one of the most 
illustrious that ever came to India. On the father’s side it can be traced to the 
first Khalifah, Abubakr, and in the female line to Muhammad himself. On both 
sides the descent of this sovereign is from the Kuresh, the most noble of the Arab 
tribes, Fehr, surnamed Kuresli, being the twenty-eighth descendant of Ismail, the 
sou of Ibrahim, or Abraham. Abdidlah ibn Abi Kohafa, surnamed Abubakr, was 
the fourth convert that Muhammad made, and the most influential of all, the 
three that preceded him being Khadijah, the Prophet’s wife, his servant Zaid ibn 
Haritha, and Ali the son of Abu Talib. Abubakr brought over to Islam five 
of the principal men at Makkah, and was afterwards of the greatest service and 
assistance to Muhammad, and lay hid with him in the cave of Mount Tur, when they 
were in imminent danger from the Kuresh, who had resolved to put Muhammad 
to death. It was reserved for Abul)akr, after the Prophet’s death, to destory the 
famous heretic Musailama, who was powerfully supported and bore sway in 
Yamana. 

The next most famous ancestor of the Nizam w.as Shekh Shahab-ud-din Umr, 
Sohrvvardi, who flourished in the thii-teeuth century, and was celebrated for his 
sanctity and learning. Tiie Shekh was also a famous author ; and people came 
from very distant parts on pilgiirnage to him, as they now go to the shrines of 
Nizam-ud-din at Dihli ( Deldi) and Gisudaraz at Kidburga. 'I’hree centuries after 
this holy man’s death his lineal descendant the Nuwab Abid Kuli Khan, who had 
held the office of Kazi and Shekh-ul-Islam at Bukhara, emigrated to India about 
the end of the reign of Shah Jahan (see the Tarikki Tasliid-ud-dm Khani, page 
2.‘5G). Shah elahan reigned from 1G38 to 1058, so that Abid Khan’s arrival at 
l)ihli took place about 1655. If proof were at all needed of his illustrious birth 
it would be found in the reception given him by the Mughul Emperor, avIio sent 
one of his sons to receive him, and soon raised him to the high station of Subadar 
or Governor of Ajmir, and sub-sequently to that of Governor of Multan. With 
these governments the title of Kalij Khan was conferred upon liim, and he was 
regarded as the chief of the Turani, or foreign noljles. He was killed at the siege 
of Golkonda in the beginning of A.D. 1687, A.H. 1095, and an interesting account 
of his death will he found in the ILidihth-i-Alam, |>age 24(S. His son 81»a'aab-ud- 
din, entitled Ghazi-ud-din Klian, was in chief command of the besieging 
armjq under the Emperor Aurangzih, and orders having becTi i.ssued to repel a 
sally of the garrison, the Nuwab Kalij Khan, whose rank and age might have 
exempted birn from such a duty, was impelled by his zeal and courage to lead the 
attack, and galloped up close to the fortifications, when he Avas struck on the right 
shoulder by a ball from a small cannon (zamburak), wliich shattered the bone and 
carried away a part of the arm. Notwithstanding the severity of his Avound the 
Nuwab rode out of the battle with perfect sang froid, and while the surgeons were 
extracting the fragments of bone carried on a lively conversation with the 
bystanders, and drank off a cup of coffee, holding the cup in his left hand. In spite, 
however, of his dauntless spirit and of all the attention the surgeons could 
bestow, he died on the third day after he had been Avounded. He was born at 
Aliahad, a village six miles from Samarkand, and his grandmother was a true 
Saiyid, a native of Aleppo, and daughter of Mir Haidar. He himself also married 
a Saiyid lady, or descendant of the Prophet, and hence the family from that date 
adopted the distinctive title of Mir. His tomb is six miles distant from Haidarabad, 
on the north-west. 

As stated above, the son of Abid Kuli Khan, whose name was Shahab-ud-din, 
was general of Aurangzib’s army besieging Golkonda, but before that siege he had 
greatly distinguished himself, and had married the daughter of Asadullah Khan, the 
prime minister of Shah Jahan, and by her had one son, afterwards the celebrated 
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Nizam-ool-MuIk, and after her deatli lie married the two daughters of her brother 
Hafizullah Khan, one after the death of the other, and had no children by them 
{Hadikak-i-Aldm, page 291). Asadullah also was of the Kuresh tribe, though 
born at Lahur. Shahab-ud-din was born at Allahabad, and completed his education 
at Samarkand before following his father to India, where he arrived in A.H. 1079. 
He possessed eminent military abilities, and performed good service in Rajputana, 
but on the first occasion of his being employed in the Dakhan on a service of 
difficulty he was unsuccessful. His duty was to reduce the northern forts 
belonging to the Maratha prince Sharabuji, and he was repulsed by the able 
commander of the garrison of Ramsej. This happened in 1684, and little blame 
could attach to the failure, for Khan Dauran, who was sent to repair it (Grant 
Huff, vol. I., p. .'lO) was in like manner compelled to retire, the ill-success in both 
cases being owing to the want of siege guns. In his next services he was more 
fortunate, and was honoured (A.H. 1094) with the title of Ghazi-ud-din. 
He was subsequently (A.H. 1095) sent to relieve Prince Sultan Muazzam, 
who was encamped at Malwa, on the banks of the Krishna river, and was 
greatly straitened for provisions, the Maratha cavalry having cut off his 
supplies. Ghazi-ud-din advanced to Nizampur, near Raigarh, and there 
defeated Shambuji, the Maratha prince, and accomplished the duty he had 
to perform so well that he was further dignified with the title of Firuz 
Jang (“ successful in war”). He was successful, too, in his next duty, the 
capture of Ahmadnagar, but he followed this up in 1686 with an exploit which 
probably decided the fall of Bijapur. Prince Azim Shah had been sent by his 
father, Aurangzib, against that city with a large army, but the enemy had cut off 
his communication with Sholapur, where Aurangzib was, and had so harassed him 
with false attacks and skirmishes that he was reduced to the greatest distress. 
The Emperor ordered Ghazi-ud-din Khan to bring 20,000 bullock-loads of grain 
from Ahmadnagar and relievo the prince, the fate of whose army depended on this 
supply. The troops of Bijapur, conscious of the necessity of cutting off this convoy, 
made a desperate attack upon it, but after a well-fought battle Ghazi-ud-din 
obtained the victory, and rescued the prince’s army from starvation. On this 
occasion Jani Begam, the wife of Azim Shah, mounted an elephant and advanced 
into the thick of the fight, encouraging the soldiers. Aurangzib (Grant Duff, 
vol. L, p. 339) expressed himself more grateful to Ghazi-ud-din for thus relieving his 
son than for any service ever performed by his officers. On the 15th of October 
1686 the fort of Bijapur, which is six miles in circumference, surrendered to 
Aurangzib under terras concluded by Ghazi-ud-din, and to him the Emperor 
ascribed the honour of the conquest. His subsequent career was crowned with 
honours and rewards, and he held in succession the governments of Birar, Elichpur, 
and Gujarat. It was in 1705 A.D. that he was appointed to the government of 
Birar (Grant Duff’s History of the Maraifbas, vol. I., p. 400), and at that time the 
Marathas had gained too much strength to be put down by the Emperor Aurangzib, 
worn out as he was witli age and the ceaseless anxieties of war. In fact on the 
21st of February 1707, or the 28th of Zilkadah A.H. 1118, the Emperor died, at 
the age of 91 years and 16 days {Lladikah-i-Alam, p. 297), and in the absence 
of Sultan Muazzam, his eldest son, who was the Governor of Kabul, Azim Shah, 
the second son, took the command of the army of the Dakhan and assumed the 
imperial title. The news of the Emperor’s death reached Ghazi-ud-din at Berar 
in four days from Ahmadnagar, and as he was much attached to Azim Shah it is 
perhaps not altogether impossible that he might have joined his party. At all 
events it is certain that Zulfakar Khan thought so, for he suggested that the 
prince should delay his advance on Agra on the chance of being joined by 
"“hazi-ud-din, but Azim Shah haughtily refused with a contemptuous remark about 
waiting for the blind. This was an allusion to the disease of the eyes with which 
Gb ' ;-ud-din had been for some time afflicted. The result was that Ghazi-ud-din’s 
aid was lost to the prince, and the magnitude of that loss may be estimated when 
it is remembered that Ghazi-ud-din Firuz Jang was then the acknowledged head 
of the Irani nobles {Hadikah-i~Alam^ p. 290) ; he came, however, to Burhanpur, as 
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ordered by Azim Shah, and there waited till Shah Alam, otherwise called Muazzain 
Shah, Auran^zib’s eldest son, had defeated and slain his brother, and had ascended 
the throne with the title of Bahadur Shah, when he accepted the government of 
Gujarat, at tlic capital of which province, Ahmadabad, he died in the year 1122 A.H. 
His body was removed to Dihli, and was buried in a monastery which he had 
himself erected there outside the Ajinir Gate, {[ladikah-i-Alam, p. 290, line 21.) 
The work just referred to has preserved a letter from Aurangzib to him, which 
shows the extreme regard the Emperor felt for him, and which, indeed, he well 
deserved. 

Chapter II. 

Birth of Nizam-ul-Mulk^ ixnd his rise to be Ruler of the Dakhan. 

Ghazi-ud-din left an only son, who became still more famous than his father, 
under the title of Nizam-ul-Mulk, and who founded the kingdom over which the 
present Nizam reigns. Nizam-ul-Mulk’s real name was Mir Kamr-ud-din, a name 
given him by Aurangzib, who, when the boy was six years old, conferred a Mansab 
or official rank upon him, and often spoke of him as showing signs of the 
remarkable qualities and line intelligence he was afterwards proved to possess. 
Indeed as a child he took no pleasure in childish games, but would sit up half the 
night listening to the conversation of his father and his father’s friends. He was 
horn on the 14th of the mouth Rabi’-ul-Akhir 1082 A.H., the chronogram of which is 
“nikbakht” or “ fortunate,” which includes also a secondary meaning answering to 
the French debonair and the Italian pio. The Emj)eror continued to shower 
kindness upon him, and in A.H. 1097 gave him a dagger ornamented witli gold, and 
an increase of rank, and next year a jamdar (kind of weapon) similarly adorned, and 
a robe of honour, with a further increase of rank. In 1102 A.H. Mir Kamr-ud-din 
received the title of Chain Kalij Khan Bahadur and the gift of a female elephant. 
About this time some persons contrived to stir up ill-blood between the young 
Khan and his father, which difference was, however, coTiiposed by Asad Khan and 
the Emperor. In 1109 A.H. the young Khan Avas employed in chastising 
robber-bands in various parts of the country, for which service his rank was again 
raised, and his command increased. Next year he Avas appointed to the Faujdari 
of the Karnatic under BIjapur, and in 1114 A.H. he was made Governor of Bijapur, 
and the Emperor bestoAved on him a jewelled ornament for the turban, a horso 
and an elephant, to whicli Avas added in the same year the Faujdari or Magistracy 
and Police Commissionership of the Tal Kokan of Adil Khan, Avhich belonged to 
the government of Bijapur. Other honours folloAvcd, as well as a gift of 5,00,000 
rupees. Soon after, tlie young Khan was sent with Muhammad Amin Khan to take 
a fort, and as they were riding together a cannon-ball struck down both their 
horses. The fort, however, was taken, and the young Khan was raised to the 
command of 5,000 horse, and received a magnificent present from the Emperor. 
In a word, each year brought to the young Khan new marks of the Emperor’s 
favour, such as an emerald ring engraved Avith the title Kalij Khan, which the 
Emperor presented to him Avith his own hands. 

On the death of Aurangzib, Azim Sliah conferred on Chain Kalij Khan the 
title of Khan Dauran, witli an increased command of 6,000 horse, and the 
government of Burhanpur. He further invited liim to join his camp and proceed 
with him to Agra, but the neAvly-made Khan Dauran soon observed much that ho 
disliked in this aspirant to the throne, and therefore, in company with Muhammad 
Amin Khan, boldly sounded his kettledrums and retired to Aurangabad. Then, 
in 1707, ensued the decisive battle at'Jajman between Shah Alam and Azim 
Shah, in which the latter, after showing the most determined courage, was slain- 
After this Khan Dauran went to the capital and entered the service of the new 
Emperor, Bahadur Shah, whose name in full was Abdul Muzaffir Kutb-ud-din Shah 
Alam Bahadur Shah. The Emperor continued to the Khan the honours and titles 
that Azim Siiah had bestowed on him, and gave him the government of Oudh with 
the office of the Faujdar ofLakhuau. However, the Khan soon discovered that 
the government was not carried on as under Aprangzib, and he therefore resigned 
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his appointments, and retired into private life at Dihli, from which no caresses on 
the part of the Emperor could withdraw him, and he himself used afterwards to say 
that he took such pleasure at that time in the society of learned and religious men 
that if by chance any one's conversation turned on worldly matters he felt vexed. 
He kept so little state and travelled so plainly that on one occasion, when going 
to visit the shrine of Nizain-ud-din, he mot Mahabbat Khan, Avho was surrounded 
with all the usual pomp of a grandee and was about to pass Khan Dauran, not 
imagining that he was a person of rank ; but when he saw who it was he immediately 
caused his palki to be put down, and Avith much emotion came on foot to salute one 
whom he felt to be his superior. 

In this retirement the future Nizam-ul-Mulk continued till the death of 
Bahadur Shah, Avhich took place in 1712 A.D. After a severe struggle among the 
late Emperor’s four sons, the eldest, Main-ud-din, having vanquished and slain his 
bi’others, ascended the throne with the title of Jahandar Shah, and sent pressing 
invitations to the Khan to enter his service, offering him tJie command of 7,000 
horse witli the corresponding rank. The Khan was at length induced by the 
advice of the late Vazir Asad Khan to accept office, and the same counsellor 
mediated for the Khan with his son Zulfakar Khan, and prevailed on him to put 
away from his mind a feeling of dislike to the Khan, which he liad felt since 
Aurangzib’s time, for some reason not mentioned. As an e.arnest of better feeling, 
Zulfakar arranged that the intervioAV of the Khan Avith tin; Emperor should be 
a satisfactory one, and that tlie Khan’s former rank Avith the (command of 0,000 
horse should be conferred on him. Not long after, Jahandar Sliah, contrary 
to the wish of Zulfakar, sent I’rince Izz-ud-din under the tutelage of Khwajali 
Husain Khan Kokaltash to encounter Farrukhsiyar, who Avas advancing from 
Bengal to Agra to contest the throne. Tins step was a disastrous one. Izz-ud-din 
was put to ffiglit, and all his baggage Avas taken, and Farrukhsiyar pushed on Avith, 
all speed, defeated »lahandar Shah in a great battle and [)ut him and Zulfakar 
Klian to death. The date of the murder i.s given in the line “ Ibrahim slioAved the 
sacrifice to Ishtnail,” for the real name of Asad Khan, (he father of Zulfakar, was 
Ibrahim, and Zulfakar's real name AA'as Ishmail. Two days after this cruel act 
Farrukhsiyar entered the capital in triumph, and the head of Jahandar Shah 
fixed on a spear Avas carried in the procession, while at the same time his corpse 
throAvn across an elo|)hant, and the body of Zulfakar tied to the tail of another 
elephant, Avere exposed to the gaze of the inultitude. TIjc unfortunate Jahandar’s 
reign lasted only ten months and a fcAv days. Asad Khan, by order of (he new 
Emperor, Avas committed to tlic charge of Ali Mardan Klian, and alloAved to live 
with him on parole, but all his projxuty Avas seized, and in lieu of it 5,000 rujices 
and an allowance of J,000 rupees a month for his food Avere assigned to liirn. 
The future Nizam-ul-Mulk, Avho was strongly attaclied to Asad Khan, and sincerely 
compassionated his misfortunes, Avent to Abdullali Khan, Avho Avas the prime 
minister of Farrukhsiyar, or rather shared that office Avith his brother Husain Ali, 
and S})okc Avarmly in favour of Asad Khan, and his Avoids had a powerful effect upon 
Abdullah, Avho in fact Avas so attached to the intercessor that he used to call him 
his elder brother. Asad Khan survived his son Zulfakar’s death five years, and 
Avas treated Avith much kindness and respect. 

The time had noAv arrived for the Khan, Avhose history avc arc narrating, to 
rise to a rank verging on the independent poAver he afterAvards attained. The 
Emperor Farrukhsiyar conferred on the two Saiyids Avho were mainly instrumental 
in placing him on the throne, namely, Saiyid Abdullali and Husain Ali, the titles of 
Kutb-ul-Mulk Zafar-Jang and Amir-ul~Umara Bahadur Firuz-Jang respectively, 
and gave to each the command of 7,000 horse. But on the subject of this narrative 
he bestowed the highest of all titles, that of Nizam-ul-Mulk Fath Jang, and gave 
him the government of the Dakhaii and the Faujdari of the Karuatik, Avliich 
formerly belonged to Zulfakar Khan. To Daud Khan, who Avas the deputy of 
Zulfakar in Aurangabad, he gave the government of Gujarat, and to Muhammad 
Amin Khan he gave the post of Bakshi, that is, military paymaster or commander 
of the horse, with the title of Itimad-ud-daulah, and other honouns, and in a similar 
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way lit! promoted other great officers in whom he placed confidence. But, in view 
of the inroads of the Marathas, Nizara-ul-Mulk was at once despatched, with 
magnificent presents to his government of the Dakhan. ' Thus, alter two 
sanguinary wars of succession, in which very many princes and nobles had perished, 
this politic statesman found himself in the enjoyment of gi’eator power than even 
that which he had in the reign of Aurang^iib, at the same time that he liad 
acquired the respect of all parties in the empire. During the whole reign of 
Bahadur Shah, which lasted fiv(i years, he had lived in a prudent retirement, and 
had shown by the pleasure he took in the society of the learned and the religious 
that he had a mind superior to .ambition, while, at the s.aine time, conscious of 
his great powers, he was not unwilling to take a part in the government 
when invited to do so by his sovereign. On arriving at Auruugabad he 
made .arrangements for checking the incursions of the Marathas, and received 
two of their leading chiefs, Chundra Sen Jadu and Shirzi R.ao, with favour, 
and conferred .a considcralile jagir on Jadu for the support of his troops, iji 
order that ho might assist the Mughul army with his light horse against his own 
countrymen. Tiiis in fact he did, and in the first engagement the Marathas under 
B.al.aji Wisiiwanath and Ilaibat R.ao Nimbalkar were defeated ne.ar Furandhar, and 
obliged to fall back to the Salpe Ghat. (Grant Duff, vol. I., p. 431.) 

About this time a large body of plundering Marathas had carried off Anwar 
Khan, an ofiicer of distinction, and had taken him to the smalt fort of Antur ; and 
Bahadur Khan, otherwise called Ibr.ahim Khan, with 4,000 horse and 2,0o0 foot, had 
been sent to .assist him and to chastise the rebels, but when ho arrived at the 
Falasi Ghat ho found himself so outnumbered that he sent for assistance. 
Nizarn-ul-Miilk despatched to Ids aid all the men he could s[),are, under the nominal 
comm.and of his eldest son, Muhamm.ad Ghazi-ud-din Khan Bah.adur, who w.as 
then only nine yeai s old, witli Muhamm.ad Ghiyas Klian, commandant of the 
artillery, as his Mentor, who with Mir Mirza Khan was to m.an.ago alfairs. This 
force captured the fort and levelled it to the groniul, and followed the retreating 
enemy for nearly 160 miles, niilil they took refuge in difticnlt places in the 
moimt.'iins, but cvipturcd their elephants, camels, andhorscs {Iladikah-i-Alam, p. 300). 
On tlieir return to Aurangabad the successful soldiers asked that their young leader 
might he rewarded with tlie title of Firuz .Jang. About this time tbe JS'izam fell 
ill of a grievous ulcer, and neither the Indian nor foreign doctors could cure him, 
but a man of the Borah tribe ha[)pened to conic from Guzerat, and ho preparc'd 
a medicine which was completely succcsslhl. As soon as he was restored to health 
the Nizam ordered the Borah to be weighed against silver, and on his being 
found to weigh Rs. .5,500 the Nizam presented him with that sum and a handsome 
robe of honour. Meantime the tidings of tlie late success had been forwarded to the 
Emperor, and lie sent Ghazi-ud-din Khan a dress of lionoiir and otherwise rewarded 
him. Not long afterwards the Nizam was informed that the government of the 
Daklian h.ad been conferred on TTusain Ali, .and consequently set out for the capital. 
The (;ause of this change in the government of the Dakhan has not been mentioned 
by English historians, but is .ascribed by the author of the Hadikah-i-Alam to the 
desire of the Saiyids Ahdull.ah and Husain Ali to strengthen themselves against 
the Emperor. In spite of the good service which Husain Ali had done in reducing 
Ajit Singh, the Rajah of Jodlipur, — who had destroyed mosques, forbidden the 
killing of cows, and the Muhammadan c.ali to pr<ayer, and sliown other signs of an 
inclination to rebel, — to sue for terms, and to promise hi.s own daughter in marriage 
to the Einyieror, the Emperor remained hostile to the Saiyids, and they were 
informed by his mother that he was busy night and day with schemes for their 
destruction. They therefore thought it prudent that Husain Ali should 
take the governinent of the Dakhan, while Abdullah remained at the capital to 
coimtcr.act any plans of their enemies for their ruin. Husain Ali, however, 
wished to remain at Delhi, and sent Daud Klian Pani to the D.akhan as his Deputy, 
hut the Emperor, by the advice of Mir Jumlah, insisted that Husain Ali himself 
should go, in order that the mutual support of the Saiyids might he weakened. 
Tlie matter was disputed tso stiffly that the Saiyids .left off appearing at court, and 
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began to raise levies of horse and foot and openly sliow their intention to rebel. 
Thus things went on until the Emperor’s mother went to the house of Kutb-ul- 
Mulk and talked him over, so that it was arranged tliat ho and liis brother should 
take all precautions for their safety, and then have an interview with tlie Emperor 
and make their apologies. Upon the interview taking pi, ice the Saiyids complained 
of the Emperor’s suspicions, and taking off their sAVords laid them down before 
him and said if he suspected them lie might order them to be slain, or might send 
them to Makkah, but that it Avas uiiAVorthy of a king to allow himself to bo SAvayed 
by the calumnies of informers so as to distrust his best frieiids. At last it Avas 
agreed that both Husain Ali and Mir Juinlah should leave the court, and that the 
former should have the government of the Dakhan in place of Nizam-nl-Miilk, and 
should be alloAvcd to displace all the oflioials, even to the commandants of the forts, 
while Mir Jurnlali should have the government of Azimabad. Accordingly each 
went to his province, and the Emperor, nokms volens, had to give his signet to 
Husain Ali in order that the command to the commandants of the forts to open 
their gates might hear the royal seal. On these terms Husain Ali took leave, but 
in doing so ho told the Emperor that if Mir Jnmlali returned to court in his absence, 
or behaved ill to Kutb-ul-Mulk, lie should return to Delhi in twonly days. When 
Husain Ali reached Malwa, Maja Jai iSingh, the Grovenior, Avithdrew, so that no 
intervicAV took place. Husain Ali wrote to the Emperor that if Jiii Sing had so 
acted ill obedienee to Ids directions ho should retiviu to Delhi, for David Khan 
AAamld he sure to folloAV the example so si;t. ’J’ho Emperor replied that in 
couscquciico of Jai Singh’s conduct Jiis appointment was placed in Husain Ali’s 
iiands, to remove him or not, as he thought lit. As for David Khan’s imitating sucli 
an example, (luiic! Avas little ehaiUHi of it, hut if he did he was to bo sent to court 
at once. Notwithstanding tliis coinmunication, the Enijicror sevTolly encouraged 
David Klian to oppose Husain Ali, altliongh it was to Husain Ali 's iiitercossioM. that 
Daud owed his life at the beginning of Earrukhsiyar’s reign, and tlirougli Husain 
Ali it AA'as that he had recently obtained the govermnent of Jbirfianjiur. Daud iiad 
been in Gujarat, but. when Husain Ali cavno to tlie Dakli.an Daud transferred his 
hcad-(]uarters to Durlianpur. Defore his arrival Gangaji, a Miiratlia, h;id liesicgevl 
Burhaiipiir, and had drawn up Ins troops to attack Zafar Muhammad Khan, but 
liad ccasevl to give trouble after D.aud Khan anivetl, and Avlicn Husain Ali bad 
passed the Narbada, Daud Khan — avIio had jueviously received letters from the 
Emperor Avitli liis autograph signature, and wriileii under tlie advice of Mir Jumlali 
and of Miiazzarn Khan, and of Sainsaiii-ud-l)aulah, cneouraging him to oppose 
Husain Ali — .abandoned his fricndsliip for Jiim and began to entertain hostih; 
sentiments. Though Husain Ali liad arrived Daud Khan took im notice of 
it, but remained witliin the toAvii Avitli some of the principal eitizons in open 
defiance. N'imaji Hindhia, a distinguished Maratlia chief, Avho in the reign 
of Bahadur Shah obtained a command of 7, ()()() horse and .a j<agir on taking 
service under the Emperor, and other Marathas of note, secretly conspired 
with Daud Khan, and, though jnetending to join Husain Ali, encamped near 
the city, Avatchiiig an opportunity to lielp Daud. ’I’iie eitizons of Bnrlianpur, 
seeing the intrigue going on, were alarmevl, and consulted Shekli Nujam-ud'diri, who 
was one of the principal inhabitants, a learned man, and one in Avhom Daud bad 
confidence. The Sliekh with other eminent persons Avent to Dand and prevailed 
on him to vpiit Burhanpur and go to Bahadnrpur. When he had gone the 
Marisabdars of Burhanpur, such as Mir Azim, Avho was the Deputy Diwan, and 
Karim Ali Khan and Ali Yar Kliaii Baklislii, went out to meet Husain Ali, who 
entered the city on the 14th of Shaban Avith great pomp, and sent kind messages 
to Daud, and finally a verbal one by Basalat Khan offering him estates and 
employment, but all in vain. At last Husain Ali was obliged to move out at the 
head of his troops against Daud, and a tierce battle ensued on the 11th of Bamzari 
1127 A.H., in which many distinguished men were killed. On the side of Husain 
Ali fell Rastam Khan Gurji and Basalat Khan, Avhose sobriquet was Sultan Nazar, 
and on the side of Daud his deputy Hiraman, and Daud liimself, who is said to have 
left no children. Husain Ali re-entered Burhanpur on the 15th of Ramzan, and 
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gave tlie government of it to his brother, Saif-ml-din Ali Khan, and moved himself 
to Aurangabad in the beginning of Zi-Hajy. When the news of Daud Khan’s 
deatli reached Farrukhsiyar he was imprudent enough to show his chagrin to 
Kutb-ul-Mullc, who told him that he saw Ids Majesty would have been better 
pleased had Husain Ali fallen. At this time Farrukhsiyar was governed b^' a 
favourite named Itikad Khan, a native of Kashmir (see Grant Duff’s History of the, 
Marathas^ vol, p, 447), who was busy in forming jilans for the destruction of the 
Saiyids (sec IJaxlihih-i-Alam, p. old). So things went from bad to ■worse. 
Kutl)-ul-Mulk suri ounded himsc'lf with troot)S and wrote to his brother Husain Ali that 
as the Emperor was bent on their destruction tiie only course ■was to be beforehand 
with him. Alarmed by tins danger, Husain Ali hastened to make terms with the 
Marathas, and conceded to them the Chautli and the Deshmukhi, or ten per cent., 
of the whole, revenue, and other allowances, and agreed that they should collect 
them with their own officers. From that time, says the author of the Hadikah-i- 
Alam, the power of the Marathas grew apace, and that of the Mughuls as rapidly 
decreased, and thougJi he makes a feeble ex(mse for Husain Ali it is manifest that 
it was his and his brother’s (piarrel with the Emperor, and their rebellion, that sapped 
the power of Dihli, and would have completed the ruin of the Mughul empire in 
the Dakhan also had not Nizam-ul-Mulk been njcalled to the government. However, 
before recurring to the career of that great statesman and leader, it is necessary to 
I'clate what l)efell the two Haiyids, wlio were at that time virtually the rulers of the 
ern[)ire. Husain Ali several times made up his mind to icturTi to Dihli, in 
c()nse(pu.‘nce of the Emperor’s conduct to his brother, Kntb-ul-Midk, and as often 


put off going, on hearing that things were better. At last, on the 1st of Muharrarn 
ii;h A.H., 1 le set out from. Aurangabad with the army of the Dakhan and a liody of 
Maratlui cavalry under Dalaji Wishwanafh and Khande Rao Dabhade, whose services 
he engaged at the rate of eiglit annas a day for each hor.'.^eman. He took with him 
Maiiirud-din and a son of Prince Akbar. Under pretext of anxiety for the welfare 
o) the State, ho gave out that he thought it best to escort this prince himself to 
Dihli toward.s the end of the montli Ilabi’-id-Aval, and encamped near the pillar 
at Firuzabad, and entered his tent Avith his baml playing, contrary^ to etiquette 
Avhen so near the Emperor, and repeatedly said in a loud A'oicc that he had 
vvithdraAvn from the service. H(! ;dso sent to tell the ICmpcror that unless he had 
the control of the fort his apprehensions Avouhl not allow him to come to court. On 
this the Emperor gave over charge of the fort to Husain Ali’s officers, and on the 
5th of Rabi’-ul-Akhir M usain Ali jiaid his resjiccts to the Emjieror and Avas graciously 
r(‘coived. Again, on tlie <Sth, Husain Ali mounted his horse, alleging that ho 
meant to give over charge of the young prince and Avait again on the Emperor. 
iU. the same time lie entered the city and Avent to the Rarah Dari, Aviiich is near the 
citadel. Kutb-ul-Mulk and Maharajah Ajit Singh proceeded to make arrangements 
in the fort, and having got the keys they removed every one out of it. Then 
Saiyid Abdullah went in an agitated state Avith Ajit Singh to the Emperor, and 
comjdained. that, in .s|»ite of the .services they had rendered to his grandfather and 
to him, he had met them Avith susjiicious and evil intentions, and that he had issued 
orders to Daud Khan to destroy them, that therefore nothing Avould now satisfy 
them but the complete control of all departments of the State. Thi.s led to a 
long wrangle, till the Emperor lost his temper, and reproached first of all Itikad 
Khan and then Kutb-ul-Mulk, Avho expelled Itikad from the fort, while the king 
giive Avay to despair at seeing the misfortunes into which he had brought liimsclf. 
M(?antime it became dark, and the gates of the fort were closed, and Kutb-ul-Mulk 
passed the night in keeping the Avatch,' AA'hile the Marathas Avere on the alert, 
intending io plunder the city as soon as light dawned. Thecitizen.s were perplexed 
as to what had ha[ipened, but the rumour spread that Kutb-ul-Mulk had been put to 
death. 'The royal troops were meditating an attack on Husain Ali’s camp, in Avhich 
Itikad Khan and other noblemen coming from the bazar of Sadullah Khan meant 
to join them ; others, again, Avere ainiing to supjiort fhe Saiyids. In the midst of this 
unemtainty Nizam-ul-Mulk and others kept inside their AA'^alls, but at last Husain 
Ali sent a me.ssagc to his brother to seize the Emperor and imprison him. On this 
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Nizain-ud-din Ali Khan and others broke into the palace, and not finding the 
Emperor seized some of the women and beat them till they pointed out where he 
was concealed. They then dragged him out and placed him in confinement in a 
room over one of the arches of the city which was pitch dark and unfurnished. 
As to the indignities to which the women were subjected and the plunder of their 
jewels it is best to pass over that in silence. When they had thus imprisoned the 
unfortunate Emperor they drew a hot iron across his eyes to blind him, and brought 
from prison Rali-ud-darjat, the son of Rafi-ush-shan, the son of Shah A lam, and 
placed him on the throne, hurriedly tying a pearl necklace round his neck, 
though there was no time to change his prison clothes for a robe more befitting his 
rank, so great was the tumult and so urgent the occasion. The exact day on 
which this happened is uncertain. However, for some time bci’ore it took place, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, in view of the uncertainty of the times, had ceased to ai)pear 
at court, and now the Baiyids removed him from the office of Faujdar of 
Sambhal Muradabad, which he had been holding, and gave him the government 
of Malwa. Mubariz-ul-Mulk Sarbaland Khan, who before the imprisonment of 
Farrukhsiyar had been ordered to Kabul, after going thirty miles had halted 
to see how the quarrel between the Emperor and the Vazir would end. They 
now sent ibr him again, and having invested liini vvith the robe of his new office 
sent him away. The Faujdari of Sambhal Muradabad they gave to their 
brother, Zen-ud-din Khan. They further placed the supioine power in the 
Dakhan in the hands of Sankraji Malhar, who entered the Imperial service in the 
time of Aurangzib, and despatched him thither, although Alain Ali Khan, nephew 
of Husain Ali Klian, was then the chief officer in the Dakhan and the deputy 
of his uncle. The Saiyid made Muhammad Anwar Khan Governor of Ifurhanpur, 
and sent him there with Sankraji Malliar and Balaji Wishvvanath. Bankraji on 
arriving in the Dakhan, after making his arrangements, placed Kishn Rao with 
Alain Ali Klian, and went to Rajah Balm, wilh whom he made certain agreements 
and then returned to Auraiigabad. In' short, after the elevation of Rafi-ud-darjat 
to the throne the Saiyids used all diligence in removing their enemies from 
power and substituting their friends. As for Farrukhsiyar the sight of his 
eyes had not lieen entirely destroyed by drawing the liot iron across tliein, and 
after some days he began at one time to excuse himsidf to the Saiyids for his 
past acts and to ask them to replace him on the throne, promising to give them 
the direction of affairs. At another time he would supj)licate Abdullah Khan, 
the Afghan to whoso custody he was entrusted, and tmnpt him with the ofl'er 
of the command (d' 7,000 horse and a jagir if he wunild set him free and convey 
him to the great Rajah Jai Singh Sawai. Abdidlah informed the Saiyids of 
this, and they by the advice of some of their friends put Farrukhsiyar to death. 
First of all they twice gave him poison, and as it was not ellectual they strangled 
him, and so released him from the anxieties of this transient life. Then after 
putting his corpse in a shroud and coffin they sent it to the mausoleum of 
Huraayun, escorted by Dilawar Khan, the Bakslii of the Ainir-ul-lJmara, and 
Saiyid Ali Khan, brother of the Bakhshi of Kutb-ul-Mulk. Some 3,000 of the 
lowest of the peoiile and fakirs, who had been the recijiients of the late Emperor’s 
charities, went before the coffin weeping and cursing, with bare feet, clothes 
rent, and dust on their heads, d'he.se people pelted the escort with stones, and 
refused the bread and gold and silver coin which were offered to them. On the 
third day a crowd of vagabonds and beggars assembled at the platform wliere 
the corpse of the murdered Emperor had been washed, and much food was 
distributed, and the whole night was phssed in reading prayers. The Saiyids 
might have killed Farrukhsiyar the day they seized him, but as the king had, 
by the advice of some wicked persons, caused several innocent jieople to bo 
strangled, and had otherwise put to death others, it was only strict justice that 
he sTiould meet with a like fate which nevertheh-ss tarnished the reputation 
of the Saiyids. Rati-ud-darjat reigned only in name, and during his iinprisounient 
he had contracted a hectic fever, and what w'ith the excesses in which he indulged 
after coming to the throne, and the vexation he suffered from not being allowed 
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to Lave any voice in state affairs, whicli increased liis disease, he died after a 
jcign of tlirec inoiitbs and a few days, leaving a ivill, in accordance witli which 
his eldest brother, Ilafi-ud-daulah, wa.s ])laced on the throne on Saturday the 
3rd of Rajah 1131 A.ll., witli the title of Sliah Jahan II. Before two 
mouths hail elapsed Nikusiyar, son of Prince Muliaminad Akbar who was 
iminisoned in the fort of Akbarabad, raised the standard of revolt, to which act 
he was advised by Abdus Salani, whose title was Mustafa Khan. The troops 
of the garrison supported him. 1'hc Arnir-id-CTtnara hastened to lay siege to 
the fort^ and after three months and a few days, and Avith the help of the Hazarahs 
of the garrison, took it, and on the 7th of Ramzan in the same year sent 
Nikusiyar and his brother’s son to pri,son in Salimgarh. But smldenly another 
rebellion broke out and Jai Singh Sawai sounded his kettledriiins and revolted, 
and Kutb-nl-l\Iulk, with tlie Kmperor Shah Jahan If., arrived at Fathpur 
Sikri to quell the insurrection, and llu.sain Ali also prepared to attack him, in 
A'icw of AAdlich prepar.'itions Jai Singh made peace. SVhtm tliree months and a 
few days had ela|)sed Shah Jahan 11. died of dysentery, so they Avere obliged 
to send to Dihli for Roshan Akhtar, son of Jahan Shall, son of Shah Alam, and 
on the lotli of Zi'lkadah 11,31 A.ll. they plaited him on the throne with the 
title of Mnhammad Shah, With this moav Enqieror, and Avith his brother 
Kutb-nl-Mnlk, Hiisaiu Ali ndurned from Fatlqmr to Agra on account of the 
ana,ir of Ohelah l{am, and was obliged to stop ibero till that bnsines.s Avas settled. 
When the brotlm’s son of Clielab Ram, called Gardbar, who was the Snbabdar 
of Allahabad, became Iroublcsome, Haidar Knli Khan and Muhammad Khan 
Hangash Avero a])[K)inted to reduce him, and by the mediation ot Rajah Ratau 
(Jhand a peace was concluded. 

Return, of Naitvi-id-Miillr to tin?. (Jnpital. 

To roUmi: uoav to Nizam-ul-Mnlk. It has been already mentioned that when 
Husain Ali w;is ap|ioiiilcd to tlie govermmnt of the Daklian tlio Nizam was sent 
for to the capital, and allor a]i[ioiiiting Zafar Muhammad Khan to be Governor 
of Biirhaiipiir be set oil* aceordiiigly. After travelling tour miles be was obligxal 
to turn liaek, ami Husain Ali wished to have an interview with liim ; but, ]iartly out 
of eonsidera lioii for the Emperor, and partly tlirougli vexation at being disgraced by 
removal, be di'clined, and went on slat ion by station to Dilili, and there wa.s 
lionoured by obtaining :ui interview with the Fiujieror, wlio iMuiferred on him arulic 
of honour and other Irivouns. Kutb-ul-Mulk then eaiue to hi.s house and with an 
inliiiitt' luimbei- of excuses said, “ I ii point id’ fact you are the \ azir, ami as for 
gOAM-rnineuts they are beneath your iioliee. J'li.e Amii -id-Uiiiar.'i has gone to the 
Dakhaii simply to rid us ot some traitors, ami now you may have any province you 
please.” As the Nizam saw plainly the (pmrrel lietweeii tlie Kmperor and the. 
Va/ir, ami it giew in gravity daily, lie considered it prudent to accept the Faujdari 
of Sambhal and Muradabad and somi! other districts, and on the ground of wishing 
to take ahiiuting tom- he got himself dismissed from the presence. Meantime the 
events already recapitulated happened, namely, that tlie Amir-ul-Umara, roused 
by tlici letters be received Irom his brother Kutb-ul-Mulk, and the iujunoms acts 
of Earrukhsiyar, made terms with Rajah Sahu, and hastened to Dihli, where he 
dethroned Farruklisiyar, and made Kali-ud-darjat king in his place. After that 
the two Sniyids reinovoil tlie Nizam from the cdliee of Faujdar of Sambhal ami 
Muradaliad, and. gavi; liim the i»i ovince of Malwa. The Nizam was ill satislled 
Avith what lie saw ol' tin' state of the courl, and Avithdrew at, once to Malwa, where 
he set to work to bring tilings info order,’ and in I lt3::i A.H. began to loA'y tiodies 
of horse ami foot. i>( veii or eight inontlis had not elapsed wlum Husain Ali 
Khan bi ;gan to be alai ined at tlie Nizam’, s proceedings, ami at once took steps to 
make himself secure by dismissing' the oilicer.s Avho were in the Nizainks interest, 
ami rejilaeing them with creatures of lii.s own. I'or instance he dismissed Marhamat 
Khan, the lort conimandaiit ami commissioner of Mamlu and Dhar, and ap[)ointed 
in hi.s ])]acc Khawajah Knli Khan. Wlieri the latter arrived, Marhamat Khan, under 
pretence of the change of governnieiit. delayed to give up the fort, luceused at 
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this, the Saiyids reprimanded ^larhamat Klian’s vakil and wrote t<i tlic Nizam 
that the officer they liad appointed must he admitted. The Nizam complied with 
this demand and detained Marhamat Khan near his own person. Home time 
after, a rebellions Zaraindar, Satar Sal, of Malwa, got pos.se.ssion of the fort of 
Dangarh, and orders came from tlie court to the Nizam to recover the place, where- 
upon he sent Marliumat Khan with a considerable force to take it, wliich he very 
soon did. As this good service did not induce the Saiyids to be more favourable 
to him, tlie Nizatn was determined to bestow u])on him a reward corresponding 
to his merlt.s, and entrusted the government of the whole [>rovince to him, and 
he set vigorously to work to bring it into thorough order. At that lime there were 
some villages in the parganah of Chand (Jhanderi wliich Avere the <diief seat of the 
rebels, and these he attacked. These circumstances were rejiorted to the Saiyids, 
on which Husain Ali Khan wrote to the Nizam that he Avished lo make INIalwa 
his oAvn head-quarters in order to manage tin.* government ol the Dakhan from tlial 
centre. lie added that the Nizam might have his choice of four provinces — 
Akbarabad, Allahabad, Ihuhanpur and Multan. In this [iroposal he overhxdvcd 
the fact that the fates Avhen they support one Avhom they have chosen deride the 
feeble attacks of his enemies, which di.i him wliom thev [trotecl no harm. In 
a word, the Nizam vA’as burdened Avith the e.\|K'nses of the troops, ami the rabi 
or sjiring cro]), from Avhich the chief revenm* of tliat iirovince is derived, would 
have been lost to him if he had had thus suddenly to give up his government. 
Noav Saiyid DihiAvar Khan, after taking Uirmli, Avas at Kotah Avith his own forces, 
in conjunction with those of Rajah [>him ami Rajah (iaj Singh, and was ready to 
move at a hint from Husain Ali Kltan. Tlie Nizam was deeply impressed with 
a sense of the extreme danger. A t one time he thought of placing his family in 
some strong fort and leaguing with Rajah (Jaj Singli and ojienly raising his- 
standard in opposition to the tSaiyids ; and, indeed, heliadseiita Miighnl, Ali Khan, 
to the said Rajah and had inl’ormed him of his views, hut liad not received a 
satisfactory re|)ly. At another time he thought it would he i)est to march with 
all specil to the Dakhan, hecanse Mnbariz Khan, the N'izam of I laidaral'ad, had 
sent one of his confidential .snpjxirters, named .Muhammad Ali, to say that if the 
Nizam Avere coining t;o the Dakhan t<» reveligc the murder of the Emperor 
Farrukhsiyar he Avould assist him ; and ( ’handra IScn, the son cd’ Dhana Jadii, had 
also written to invite him, and the ojiinien utMnhammad ( Jhiyas Khan, who Avas one 
of tlic Nizam’s AVell-Avishers, Avas also in favour of this course. At last the Ni/.am 
gave the jireference to the second course and scut fShekh A hin’l-khair to Marhamat 
Khan, who was in Rhopal, recpic.'-ting him to come to him. As soon as he joined him, 
the Nizam, in tlie middle of Jam;ul-iis-sa,ni I13g A. II., setont for tiie neighhourhood 
of Sironji, giving out that lie was going to court to Avait on the khnperor, in order 
to settle about that zila. He went as far as Ihe stage called Harai I5ihta.v and 
returned to the tOAVU of Katilm, and thence marched stis-ulily towards the Dakhan. 
As the Nizam liad heard previously of the carelessness and jiarsimony of An wurullah 
Khan in paying the servauts ami garrison of the fort of Asirgarh, he sent 
one of his retainers, named KlmsraAv, to Islamullah of the artillery, and others, to 
induce them to submit, and Klmsraw was soon able to report that the I'ort was in 
his hamls. After the Nizam Innl crossed the Narbada, Rastam Reg Kbaii, tlie 
Faujdar of the government of Bijauagar, /.c., Ghargami, and l^’alh Singli, Zainindar, 
entered his service. He then sent Khusraw and .Mir Hali/.ullah Khan to the 
garrison of the fort, .and gut them to enter into fresji engagements Avith him. 
AVhen he encamped in the plain of Ramlhar the nrtilh'rymen .and others came 
out to meet him, and hronght with them a humlx'r of the Nizam’s supporters t.. 
give over the fort to them. Talih Khan, the eommaiiihuit of Asir, was not willing 
to surrender tlie fort, and endeavoure<l to prevent it, Avhereu})ou Marhamat Khan 
and four otlier intelligent persons, Avitli the permission of the Nizam, Avent to dVilifi 
Khan .and told liim, as if from the Nizam, that the Nizam Avas emne to sliow 
kindness to them. Talili Kliau said, Very avcH, come with one iierieu and say 
wliat you have got to say.” Accordingly Vlarhamat Khan took AvirJi liim a Saiyid 
and Aveut to the commandant of the fort, and jilicd him witli entreaties and threats, 
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until, nolens volens^ he got him to deliver up the fort. So on the 1st of Bajab the 
fort was made over, and the next day the Nizam marched from Pandhar and 
halted at Zahir Banola, and Talib Khan and his family came out of the fort. 
Muhammad Anwarullah Khan, the Diwan of Burhanpur, who was also the Deputy 
of Muhammad Anwar Khan, the Nazim of that place, was astounded at this news, 
and began to repair the fortifications ; and Muhammad Anwar Khan, who was 
then at Aurangabad, came in two days and one night to Burhanpur, and 
on the 13th of Rajab in the same year entered the city and got it ready for 
defence. By the good fortune of the Nizam, the principal citizens and Rao 
Rambha Nimbalkar, thraugh the mediation of Muhammad Ghiyas Khan, secretly 
favoured him, and the bankers and merchants and artificers having assembled 
placed Anwar Khan in such embarrassment that he was obliged to make terms, 
and on the 14th of Rajab he had to surrender the city, and the Kotwal 
Zen-ud-din Khan proclaimed aloud that all was safe, and in the morning Muhammad 
Anwar Khan and Anwarullah Khan came out of the city and were favourably 
received by the Nizam, though they had not been without anxiety as to the 
reception they would meet with. The Nizam encanaped in the Lai Garden, and 
Imsiod himself in encouraging and cheering up the citizens. We are told, as an 
instance of the Nizam’s magnanimity, that at this critical time the mother of 
Saif-ud-din Kuli Khan happened to arrive at Burhanpur, bringing with her property 
and jewels of very great value, and the Nizam, though in urgent want of money and 
engaged in an enterprise of such importance, never thought of molesting her, but, 
on the contrary, showed her the utmost courtesy, and bestowed a robe of honour on 
Muhammad Ali, sou of Agha Ali Khan Rumi, wlio commanded Saif-ud-din’s 
artillery, and sent a quantity of fine fruit for Saif-ud-din’s children. Besides this 
•he gave the party an escort of 200 horsemen to conduct tliem as far as the Narbada. 

After getting possession of Burhanpur the Nizam dismissed the officials and 
appointed others. Thus he removed Muhatnmad Anwar Khan from the government 
of the city and appointed Marhamat Khan in his place, and instead of 
Anwarullah Khan he made Mir Ali Akbar Klian Dewan, and so on. Meanwhile 
Aiwaz Khan, Governor of Birar, who was connected with the Nizam’s uncle, joined 
him with 1,300 horse, with Hakim Muhammad Isfahan!, who brought 500 more. 
At the same time intelligence was received that Salyid Alam Ali Khan, with 
Sankraji Malhar and some new levies, botli horse and foot, and Amir Khan, 
Governor of Naiider, had started from Aurangabad with the intention of attacking 
the Nizam, who placed some of his family in tlie citadel of Burhanpur, and some in 
the house of Fidwi Khan, and sent off a third part}" to the fort of Asir. lie then 
marched froju the Lai Garden, and cros.sing the Tapti halted to the east of Zinabad. 
Meanwhile news arrived that Saiyid Dilawar Ali Klian wdth Saiy id Sham shir Khan, 
nephew of Husain Ali, and Babar Khan and Dost Muhammad Khan Rohillah and 
tlie Rajahs Bhim Singh and Gaj Singh and 17,000 good cavalry had been sent in 
pursuit of the Nizam by Husain All and had already crossed the Narbada. The 
Nizam thought it more important to deal with Dilawar Khan first, and sent on his 
artillery with Muhammad Ghiyas Khan and Shekh Muhammad Shah Faruki and 
other chiefs, and followed them stage by stage. When he reached Raj Makrai, 
and only four miles intervened between his army and that of tlie enemy, he halted 
and sent a message to Saiyid Dilawar Khan deprecating hostilities. This was of 
no avail, and therefore on tlie 13th of Shaban 1132 A.H. he drew up his troops in 
order of battle, and as he knew that Saiyid Dilawar Khan had placed his cannon 
facing to the east he descended from his elephant and perlbrmed his ablutions and 
prayed ; then mounting again he quickly crossed the interval that separated the 
armies and came up in rear of the enemy. Dilawar Ali Khan, imagining that the 
forces of the Nizam would not be able to stand his charge, had drawn up his men 
in loose order, but when the Nizam’s army showed itself where it did he thought 
it would be difficult to move his guns, and relying on the superiority of his 
numbers he lett theni whore they were and prepared for action. On the one side 
Iwaz Khan, who commanded the vanguard, and on the other Muhammad Ghiyas 
Khan, hotly attfickod each other. While Iwaz Khan was fighting’ valiantly, and 
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the Afghans with him, and the Rajputs dismounting from their horses, were 
displaying desperate courage, the elephant on which Iwaz Khan was mounted 
turned out, whereupon most of his troops fled to the rear. Iwaz Khan, however, did 
not lose heart at the retreat of his elephant, but still strove to repel the attack, and 
Kadir Khan Roshani, though his elephant was wounded and had turned round, 
and the troops near him had fled, yet fired shot after shot with such good aim as 
to kill many persons. But Dilawar Ali Khan, whose fate was to fall in this battle, 
imagined that the Nizam had only 600 or 700 horse and 2,000 or 3,000 foot, and 
so led a charge of 4,000 horse and brought his elephant up to that of the Nizam, 
■when he was struck by a ball, which, though it only grazed the surface, stunned 
him, and the driver turned the elephant out of the fight. But as soon as Dilawar 
recovered his senses he caused his elephant to be driven on again towards the 
Nizam, when he was struck by another ball from a jazail and killed instantly. 
Marhamat Khan then seized Dilawar’s elephant and the bands struck up in token 
of victory. A portion of Dilawar’s troops, notwithstanding the death of their 
general, fought on, and 500 Rajput horsemen dismounted and maintained the 
struggle on foot. In short, of Dilawar Ali Khan’s army 4,000 men fell, and on 
the Nizam’s side only two men of note, B<adakhti Khan and Tabriz Khan. These 
were killed, and Iwaz Klian Bahadur, liluhainmad Ghiyas Khan, Aziz Beg 
Khan, and Kadir Dad Khan were wounded but not mortally. The Nizam 
encamped on the battlefield, but sent cavalry to cut up the fugitives, and surgeons 
and carriages for the wounded, and had them attended to until they recovered. Ho 
offered to take them into his service, but they all declined, so he had no alternative 
but to provide them witJi food and beasts of burden so that they might depart. 
He also took care to have the bodies of the slain pro]>erly buried, and Rajah ludra 
Singh was appointed to see the bodies of those who had fallen on tho enemy’s side 
burned. On the 22nd of Shaban the Nizam marched from the field of battle and 
halted near Jaswant’s garden, where he rewarded tliose who had distingui.shed 
themselves, according to their rank, with elephants and horses, pay and promotion. 
As the share of the Government of which he was the representative, he took the 
guns and elephants that had been captured, and purchased the rest of the plunder 
from those who took it, and then bestowed it on the chiefs who supported his cause. 
He also gave compensation to every man Avho had lost a horse in the late battle, 
reckoned, according to custom, at 1.50 rupees for a largo horse, and 100 for 
a small one. Khali Khau (the liistoriaii) states tliat 2,000 or 3,000 horsemen of 
Dilawar Khan’s army, who were glad to escape with their lives after he was killed, 
made their Avay to Aurangabad and joined Saiyid Alam Ali Khan, who was marching 
from that place with 30,000 horse and had got as far as the hill of Fardapur, while 
the Maratlias with Mutahawwir Khan, who led the van, had moved some of the 
guns down the hill, and were preparing to move the rest. When Alam Ali Khan 
heard that Dilawar Ali Khan was killed and his array routed he was profoundly 
afflicted, and the officers of the Government and the Maratha chiefs came to him 
in a body and advised him to retire to Aurangabad and Ahmadnagar, and send out 
the Marathas to plunder those who supported the Nizam, and so conduct the war with 
caution. Alam Ali Khan, who was full of the sanguine spirit of youth, resolved to 
advance, and descended from the hill with his whole force. The Nizam, who since 
liis victory had beeit encamped at Burhanpur, as soon as he heard that 
the enemy were advancing, sent off the coffins of DilaAvar Ali Klian and Saiyid Shir 
Ali Khan with all respect to Saiyid Alam Ali Khan, Avith a letter of condolence, 
in which he also asked him to abstain from causing tho blood of the faithful to bo 
shed, and to go with his family to his tAvo 'uncles, as he, the Nizam, would not 
obstruct his departure. As this letter produced no effect the Nizam marched from 
Burhanpur, leaving Raazat Khan Governor of the city, and after putting the 
citadel in a thorough state of defence, Avhich Avork Avas superintended by 
Muhammad AuAvai' Khan, AiiAvarullah Khan, Malak Mustafa Khan, and Mahmud 
Khan Gujarati, he then crossed the Tapti near the river Puma, about thirty-three 
miles to the west of Burhanpur, and there halted. On the other side, Alam Ali 
Khan encamped at the lake of the eight streams, not far from Puma. There 
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both armies remained for some days, unable to move on account of violent and 
incessant rain and the deep mud it caused, as also the swollen state of the river 
which separated them. Afterwards the Nizam, in order to change ground and 
exainine the place where the battle was to be fought, sent bodies of men along the 
river’s bank towards Berar, till at length, by the guidance of the Zamindars and 
the inquiries of Iwa* Khan, a ford was heard of towards Balapur, which belongs to 
Birar, and in the middle of Ramazan the Nizam crossed the river with the chief 
part of his army. As the finding such a ford at that period of the year was an 
omen of victory the soldiers were encouraged by it. When Saiyid Alam Ali 
Khan heard this news he advanced from his position and marched to Belganw 
with the intention of fighting. The Nizam halted a day to allow his remaining 
forces to come up, but the day after their arrival he marched on to Siwganw, which 
belonged to Birar, and there halted, W'hich indeed he wms obliged to do owing to 
the violent rain. At this place, owing to the want of provisions, the dearness of 
grain, and the difficulty of getting forage in consequence of the boldness of the 
Marathas, who plundered the country all round the camp, the army were reduced 
to great straits, and some of the troops even deserted, and the majority began to 
murmur. Just at this moment the rain ceased long enough to allow of marching 
to a deserted village six miles from Balapur, and as the Marathas were becoming 
increasingly troublesome Iwaz Khan and Muhammad Ghiyas Khan, with other 
gallant officers, such as Rao Rambha Nimbalkar, were ordered to advance and 
chastise the plunderers, After some fighting the Marathas, as usual, took to 
flight, and the Mughuls captured a great nuinbor of fine mares and pursued the 
Marathas for several miles. Thus they might well celebrate two festivals there, 
one the Id festival at the conclusion of the Muhammadan Lent, and the other for 
the sup 2 >lies of grass and grain. On leaving that place the Nizam’s army buried 
some heavy guns, which it was impossible to move on account of the heavy mud. 
Their next halt was at Balapur, and there they got grass and grain in abundance, 
and rested two or three days to recover their strength, and on the 5th of Shawwal 
they deposited their baggage near the town and encamped fotw or five miles off 
and then formed in order of battle. The best officers were appointed to lead the 
van. On the side Alara AH Khan formed line with 3G,0U0 or 40,000 horse, 
Marathas and militia, commanded by -brave officers of whom each one thoi?ght 
himself a Rustam. Some of the chiefs, however, as Amin Khan and the brother 
of Kban Alam, and Umr Khan, nephew of Baud Khan Pani, who was constantly 
thirsting for revenge for the blood of his uncle, pretended to assist Alam Ali Khan 
but had .secret agreements with the Nizam. In short on the fitli of Shawwal 
1 132 A.H. the battle took place, but before Alam Ali Khan could advance the 
Nizam anticipated his attack. The fight soon became hot, and first of all some 
rounds were fired by Alam Ali’s artillerymen, but tliey did no execution among 
the Nizam’s troops, while the very first cannon-ball tliat came from the Nizam’s 
side turned the haiulah of the elephant on wlfich Latif Khan Powar was riding, 
upside down, and dismounted the riders. This spread dismay among Alam AH’s 
troops ; Mutahawwir Khan, who commanded their leading (Jivision, seeing this, 
charged the Nizam’s array with a fine division of 14,000 or 15,000 horse, with 
seventeen or eighteen elephants, under cover of the smoke of the guns, with such 
fury that the Nizam’s troops gave way, and Muhammad Shah, commanding the 
artillery, was hard pressed ; but a number of valiant officers dismounted and, 
fighting desperately, rallied the men. Still the Nizam’s a^y had got into 
confusion, and Muhammad Shah was severely wounded with a sabre cut, which 
disabled him ; hi.® brotlier, Shekh Nurullah, was killed, while many brave soldiers 
were wounded. Tlicn Salim Muhammad Ghiyas Khan, who commanded the leading 
division of tlie Mizam’s army, received a wound in the eye which blinded hi'rn, as , 
his division began to (ly. Just then the troops on the right and left flank came 
into action and poured volleys into Alam Ali’s men. Alarn Ali hiipself fought 
like a lion, charging with such fury that his soldiers could not keep pace with 
him. The elephant he rode came into the fight at full speed, and he himself 
pci rormed prodigies ; but tlie Nizam’s generals, Azd-ud-daulah, Iwaz Khan 
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Bahadur, Marhamat Khan, and Kadir Dad Khan, maintained the combat wltli 
spirit. In this crisis of the battle, while Alam Ali, though severely wounded, 
was fighting like a fierce tiger, Mutawasil Khan, a near relation of the Nizam and 
of the same age as Alam Ali, and who was the bravest of his contemporaries, drove 
his elephant against Javhar Khan and other leaders of the enemy, and in spite of 
receiving several wounds he brought his elephant up to tliat of i^lam Ali, but was 
then dangerously wounded, and on Alam All’s side Mutahawvvir Khan, who was 
driving Alam All’s elephant, and Ghiyas-ud-din, commander of the artillery of the 
Dakhan, who sat in the haudali behind Alam Ali, and Ghalib Khan, and tlie Diwan 
Apaji, and Shamshir Khan, and Saiyid AVali and Saiyid Alam, and other officers of 
rank,' to the number of nine, after firing their guns and their bows, were slain. While 
the battle was thus raging, the Maratlias attacked the baggage and carried off some 
of the Nizam’s treasure. At last the elephant on which Alam Ali rode, unable to 
endure the blows of arrows and darts it received, turned round, and Alam Ali, 
though the blood was streaming from his wounds, turned his face towards the troops 
of the Nizam and shouted Avith a loud voice that his elephant had turned but he 
himself had not, and it is said tliat Avhen his arrows were exhausted lie plucked 
out those that were sticking in his haudah, and even those wJiich had pierced liis body, 
and shot them back on the Nizam’s troops, until he fainted with the loss of blood 
and expired. He was but twenty-tAVo years old and Ids courage has been much 
celebrated. With him fell seventeen or eighteen of the pnnci])al chiefs tliat rode 
on elephants, and many others were Avoumlod. Others after the battle Avas over, 
such as Amin Khan, and IJrar Khan, and Turktaz Khan, and Fidwi Khan, DiAvau 
of the Dakhan, men of high rank, joined the Nizam, and the music sounded victory. 
The Maratha leader, Sankraji, was wounded and taken prisoner, and all tlie guns 
and elephants Averc taken, and the baggage plundered. The only men of high 
rank Avho perished on the side of the Nizam Averc Saiyid Sulaiman, a descendant 
of the famous Ghausul Azirn, and Shekh Nurullah, and three others ; and Mutawasil 
Khan, and Muhammad Haiat Khan, and Muliammad Shah, and Kamyab Khan and 
other high officers Avere dangerously wounded, for Avhich they received great 
distinctions. When the iicavs of the battle reached Aurangabad, the family of 
Husain Ali Khan and Alam Ali Khan besought the commandant of tlie fort of 
Danlatabad to receive them into the fort, which. he did, thougli he had been badly 
treated during the rule of Husain Ali, who Avas descended from Saiyid Jalal of 
Bukhara. At that time the Governor of Haidarabad and l.)ilaAvar Khan, his 
brother-in-laAv, had come out Avith 6,000 or 7,000 horse, giving out that they Averc 
going to assist the Saiyids, but they took care to move sluAvly till the battle Avas 
decided, and then they hastened to join the Nizam, 

The Amir-uUUrnara prepares to talce revenue on the Nizam, hut is hilled. 

When the news of the death of Saiyid Dilawar Ah' Klian and Alam Ali 
Khan, and other men of Barah, and the safety of the chiefs that followed the Nizam, 
had reached the Saiyids, they were greatly distressed, and at the same time were 
filled with anxiety for the family of Husain Ali, Avhich liad been left at Aurangabad. 
However, in a fortnight intelligence was receiA'ed that they had been sheltered 
by the Kiladar of Doulatabad. On hearing this tlieir minds Avero somewhat 
relieved, and they now only thought of vengeance on the Nizam ; and after 
consultation it was resolved that Kutb-ul-mnlk should remain at Dihli, Avhile the 
Amir-nl-Umara went to the Dakhan with the Emperor and a number of the chief 
nobles. Accordingly, on the 9th of Zi-Kadah, the Amir set forth from Agra Avith 
50,000 horse that were ready, besides those that Avore kept for the public service 
in general. Certainly one cannot help admiring the marvellous good fortune of 
these two Saiyids, particularly of tho Amir-ul-LJmara. 'Ihey both possessed tlie 
qualities of magnanimity, unruffled temper, beneficence and mutual kindliness, and 
were never guilty of cruelty or injustice to any living being except in the case of 
their unjustifiable treatment of Farrukhsiyar, to whom, as to the other kings they 
placed on the throne, they allowed nothing but the name of sovereignty. They raised 
a tradesman named Katan Chand, who had no weight with the public, to the chief post 
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in the empire, and owing to this the hearts of men were turned from them to such an 
extent that even the persons they had helped and brought forward used to say to one 
another, Though they knew the fall of the Saiy ids would be their own ruin, would that 
this ship would sink ! So it may be imagined what other people, who had no 
connection with the Saiyids, said of them. Thus the Itimad-ud-daulah, Muhammad 
Amin Khan, brave as he was, was suspicions of the Saiyids, because of his close 
relationship to tlie Nizam, and in spite of their promises was on the watch for an 
opportunity of betraying them, and had engaged Mir Haidar of Kashgar — who was 
a Turk of Daghla, and whose ancestor Mir Haidar, author of the TarikJi-i^Rashidi 
(see Erskine’s History of India under Babar, vol. II., pp. 364 to 368) was always 
in attendance on Babar and Humayun, and for a time was Governor of Kashmir, 
and was called Mir from Mir Shamshir — to watch for an occasion to slay the Amir- 
ul-Umara. It is said also that this secret was known only to the Emperor’s mother, 
Sadarunnissa-Mahal, and to Saadat Khan, of Naishapur, who had come to court 
from Hindol and Miyanah, of Avhich places he was Faujdar, though it has been 
proved tliat on the very night of the catastrophe Mir Jumlah, with many 
professions of friendship, told the Amir-ul-Uraara what would happen, but he 
treated the communication with indifterence, and said, “ What, am I a melon, that 
a man should tlirust a knife into me?” However, on the 6th ofZi-Hajj 1132 A.H. 
the imperial army had encamped at Torah, which is a well-known station seventy 
miles from Fathpur. The Itamad-ud-daulah, on pretence of indisposition, had 
alighted at the tent of Haidar Kuli Khan, the master of the ordnance, and the 
Amir-ul-Umara, after seeing the Emperor enter his harara, had returned and was 
going home in a palki, wlien just as he arrived at the door Mir Haidar, who was 
acquainted with him, presented to him a statement about himself, and began to 
address him in an obsequious manner. When lie saAV that the Amir was busy 
reading he stabbed him in the side Avith a dagger sharp as a razor, and Avith such 
force as to kill liim instantaneously ; Nurullah Khan, sou of Asadullah Khan, 
knoAAUi as Nuwab Auliya, Avho had folloAved the Amir on foot, cut doAvn Mir 
Haidar with his sword, and the Mughuls rushing up on all sides killed Nurullah 
Khan, and cut off the Amir’s head and took it to the Emperor. The retainers of 
the Amir, aaIio had gone to their own lodgings and were in ignorance of w'hat had 
liapponcd, could not arrive in time, but Khwajah Makbul Khan, Avho was steAvard 
to the household to the Saiyids, did attempt to quell the disturbance, but received 
several mortal Avounds, of which on the third or fourth day he died, and two of the 
Amir’s servants, a watercarrier and a sweeper, showed their devotion to him, and 
fought their Avay with sword and spear througli the croAA’^d nearly to the oratory of 
the house, but Avere there pierced Avith shots and arroAvs and fell dead. Mustafa 
Khan, the Bakhshi of Muhakkam 8ingh, and some of his retainers, on hearing the 
neAA's, without inquiry or telling Muhakkam Singh, rushed to the gate of the 
murdered man’s residence, and finding the Avay closed by the throng of people got 
through a cabinet of the private hall of audience Avith their SAVords drawn. They 
fought bravely, but soon had cause to repent of coming, for they were wounded, 
and were only too glad to save their liAms by flight. Some of the Amir’s artillery- 
men began to fire fheir guns and muskets around the palace, and Saiyid Ghairat 
Khan, sister’s son to the Amir, Avho had gone home and was about to partake of 
refresliment, on hearing the noAvs, AA'ithout waiting to assemble more men, 
nmunted his elephant, and Avith 400 or 500 horsemen set off for the palace. Haidar 
Kuli Khan, Avith other chiefs and Persian and Turani noblemen, came to the 
<lefence, and Saadat Khan, impelled by his courage and guided by Haidar Kuli 
Khan, came up just as the party of the- Saiyids wanted to attack the Emperor, 
and found that Nuwab Kudasiya, from maternal affection to the Emperor, was 
preventing his leaving the haram; and the Khan, who was faithful and true, stepped 
forward and putting a shaAvl over his face went into the women’s apartments, and 
after assuring the Emperor of his loyalty took his Majesty’s hand and brought 
liim out. He then made Ttamad-ud-daulah mount his elephant and took tho 
attendant’s seat. Just then the retainers of the Itamad-ud-daulah, who Avere not 
more than forty or fifty Mughul soldiers, and about 200 men of the artillery, 
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assembled as escort. Then ITaidar Kuli Khan gave orders to collect elephants and 
horses, and with those men who were there, together Avith Kamr-ud-din Khan and 
Saadat Khan, prepared for a brave defence against Ghairat Khan. As soon as the 
shouts of battle arose, the soldiers of the Barah came to liolp Ghairat Khan, while 
some other servants of the Emperor collected to opjwse them and fonght bravely, 
and the Emperor discharged arrows with his own hand. Meantime’ plunderers 
began to sack the bazar and the offices of the Saiyids, and set lire to tlie tents of the 
Amir-ul-Umara, but victory inclined to the side of the Emperor, to whose aid ali<o 
arrived Shamsam-ud-daulah, Khan Dauran, Mansur Jung with his troops. Just 
then Ghairat Khan, who had already been twice wounded with arrows, was .shot 
dead with a bullet, and on his falling the troops of Barah were routed. The 
bands then struck up in honour of the victory of the Emperor Abu-’l-Muzaffer 
Muhammad Shah, and the property of Husain Ali Khan, amounting to more 
than a million, was plundered. The jewels and the treasure that remained behind 
at Agra were seized by the Emperor. When the battle was over, Haidar Kuli 
Khan sent a message to Muhakkam Singh that his life and honour would be s]»ared, 
and that he would be a recipient of the favours of the (fourt, and asking liim to 
surrender, guaranteeing him promotion on his doing so. He was already in 
command of 7,000 horse, and Haidar Kuli obtained for him further promotion. 
But Ratal! Chand, in spite of the kind messages of the Itamad-ud-daulah, 
would not come in. At last he Avas seized by the Mughuls and tlie mob of the 
bazar, who stripped him and brought him forcibly and ignominiously to the 
Itamad-xnl-daulah, of whom he piteously begged his life. Itamad-ud-daulah gave 
him a suit of clothes but put him in chains, and Rai Saromandas, who Avas an (dd 
.servant and vakil of Saiyid Abdullah Khan, changed his clothes and concealed 
him for a time in the tents of his friends, until he managed to escape to Saiyid 
Abdullah. Mir Ali Khan, the body-servant of Husain Ali Khan, avIio was a man 
of some importance, Avas taken and impri.soned for fifteen days, and in the first 
instance, out of regard for liis late master, rejected the oA'ertures of Mir Musharriil", 
Avho sent messages of conciliation and promised to increase his pay, but after 
some days of kind treatment he consented to enter tlie service of the Emperor. 
After these events the bodies of the Arnir-ul-llmara and Ghairat Kliau and 
Nurullah Khan, Avhich till then had been lying dishonoured, were, by the imperial 
command, after the prayers for burial liad been read over them, placed in coffins 
and covered Avith brocade, and it was intended to send them off to Ajinir, but tliis 
Avas prevented for some time, and in the interim thieves stole the bro(;ade. 
Subsequently, hoAvcver, the bodies Avere taken to Ajmir and buried near^the tomb 
of the Amir’s father. 

The next thing that is to be recorded is tlie fate of Kutb-ul-mulk. When th(^ 
Amir-ul-Umara .set out for the Dakhan Avitli the Emjieror, Kutb-ul-mnlk and some 
other nobles took leave of tliem Avhen they arrived about eight miles beyond Agra, 
and after bidding them farcAvell set off for Dihli. Tliey were still cn route Aviien, 
on the 7th of Zi Hajj, the intelligence of the Amir’s death Avas brouglit to them. 
Kutb-ul-mulk saAV that he must bo patient under this trial, and that it was useless 
to stop in his journey, so he Avent on to Dihli ; though some advised him to 
return with all speed to Agra before the local troops and Iliusain All’s army gave 
in their allegiance. Kutb-ul-mulk replied to this advice by saying that as the 
Emjieror’s army were inspirited and his own adherents discouraged it would be 
unAvise to attempt to fight, and that the best course Avould be Avhen he reached the 
capital to employ himself in collecting, troops and Avinning over the nobles. 
Impressed with this idea he proceeded to Delhi by regular stages, but as the news, 
of what had happened spread, the McAvatis and rebellious Zamindars assembled 
from all sides and beset the road, doing incalculable mischief, at one time 
appearing in rear of the baggage, and at another Avaylaying tlie equipage that 
had_ been sent on before. In short Kutb-ul-mulk despatched in advance to the 
capital Shujaatullah Khan and Murtuza Khan to bring one of the princes, avIio 
were detained on parole, in order that he might be placed on the throne. 
Kutb-ul-mulk also wrote to his younger brother, Saiyid Nujra-ud-din Ali Khan, 
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Oil this subject, and also with respect to the entertaining new levies, Nujin-ud-din 
being then in charge of DiliH, But at the close of the day of the 8th of Zi Hajj 
the news relating to the Amir-uI-Umara’s death as before described had reached 
Nujm-ud-din, and before it could be noised abroad he had spread a different riaport, 
and had sent the Kotwal with troops to the house of the Itamad-ud-daulah, who 
threatened an attack upon it up to half-past ten at night, while Itamad-ud-daulah’s 
retainers, who were aware of what had happened, were busy raising entrenchments 
for their defence, so that in every quarter and street of the city men were talking 
of it. But when Nujm-ud-din got Kutb-ul-mulk’s letter he at once abandoned 
his purpose of beseiging Muhammad Amir Khan’s house, and called back the 
troops. The same night, too, Ratan Chand’s brother-in-law, whose name was 
Kesu Rai, on hearing this news, showed the lifeless body of Ratan Chand, and 
the report spread that he had poisoned himself. Nujm-ud-din now, after 
performing the prayers of the Easter festival, with dejected heart and eyes full of 
tears, despatched those whom Kutb-ul-mulk had sent to the sons of Jahandar Shah, 
w'ith a message that the throne was offered to one of them. Not one of them, 
however, Avould accept it. It w'as then offered to Nikasiyar, and he, too, rejected 
it. At last Prince Sultan Ibrahim, son of Rafi-ush-shan, son of Shah Alara, was 
talked into consent, and on the 11th of Zi Hajj 1132 A.H. he was placed on the 
throne of Dihli, and received the title of Abul Fath Zahir-ud-din Muhammad 
Ibrahim. Two days after, Kutb-ul-mulk arrived at Dihli. He endeavoured to 
conciliate the nobles by conferring on them fresh dignities and offices, with 
presents of money and increase of pay. There was also a general levy of troops, 
and the vast sums which had been collected during the ministry of the Saiyid, and 
w'hich were beyond all computation, were all expended on the troops and 
adherents, for as Kutb-ul-mulk said, “ If life is granted treasure may be amassed 
anew, but if I am to perish why should these riches fall into the hands of others ?” 
But, luckily for Muhammad Shah, all this lavish expenditure only made the old 
servants or the Saiyid, as well as their new followers, discontented, particularly 
those of gentle birth, who, with their splendid equipments and fine steeds, got no 
more tlian the low fellows of the b.azar, who bought ponies for ten or fifteen 
ru])cos each and then came to be enrolled, and were paid at the rate of eighty 
rupees a month. Many vagabonds, too, came and got the enlistment money and 
tlien absconded, and such was the excitement and confusion that the same pony 
Av.as entered two or three times over. And, notwithstanding all this reckless waste 
of money, so great was the carelessness that the officers who were appointed to 
attend on the levees of the new Emperor had to mount their horses barebacked. 

In brief, on the 17th of the month, Kutb-ul-mulk set out from the capital 
Avith Sultan Ibrahim to do battle, and halted near the Idgah. Meantime Alain 
Ali Khan, from the imperial army, and Tahawwar Ali Khan arrived at the same 
time and halting-place from Akbarabad. They left Ghulam Ali Khan, and Najabat 
Ali Khan, Avho Av.as the nepheAv of Saiyid Abdullah Khan, and was only fourteen 
years old, Avith a few horsemen to settle the city and fort of Shahjahanabad, and 
Saiyid Abdullah hearing th.at the Emperor Avas coming from Rajputana to the capital 
made his second and third march towards the shrine of Sh.ah Kutb-ud-din, but when 
it was bruited abroad that the Emperor intended to come from Agra Kutb-ul-mulk 
took the road to Faridabad, and Avaited for Saif-ud-diu Ali Khan, and Shaharaat 
Khan, and Saiyid Muhammad Khan, and Zulfakar Ali Khan, and other troops from 
Barali, moving slowly, stage by stage, and at each stage troop after troop from 
Barali, and Afghans, Tumandars and Zamindars mounted on elephants, joined the 
army of Sultan Ibrahim, and the retainers of Husain Ali Khan, who had taken 
service in the Emperor’s cavalry Avhen they got an opportunity, came, and daily 
300 or 400 horsemen joined, and when they arrived at Balel, which is seventy 
miles from Shahjahanabad, Saif-ud-din Ali Khan, brother of Abdullah Khan, and 
Shahamat Khan, with the sons and brothers of Saiyid Muhammad Khan, one of the 
sons of Asadullah Khan, famous by the name of Nuwab Auliya, A^ho had been 
sent by Husain Ali Khan to collect the troops of Barab, and Zulfakar Ali Khan, 
who also had been sent for the same purpose, arrived with 10,000 or 12,000 horsemen 
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and more than 180 carriages full of Saiyids from Barali, each of whom thought 
himself the Rustam of the age, who had been brought there by Shahainat Khan, 
who held out to them induecinents beyond all imagination. In short, by the 10th 
of Muharram more than 90,000 horsemen were enrolled, of whom 14,000 or 15,000 
were mounted on ponies. After that, a second force arrived with Cljuraman the 
Jat and Muhakkam Singh, who had been servants of Husain Ali, and Zamindars 
of the country round about^ also came in, so that, as is commonly said, Sultan 
Ibrahim had more than 10p,000 meji. Also the day that Churaman and his brother 
joined they brought in three elephants and a number of camels which had wandered 
from the Emperor’s army. Saiyid Abdullah gave them to the captors, and this act, 
owing to the good fortune of Muliammad Shah, displeased the old servants of 
Saiyid Abdullah, in spite of whose lavish expenditure his whole army had not 
received a full month’s pay. The majority were short of pay sixty days, though 
some men who had interest had got their moijth’s pay complete. On the other 
hand, the Emperor’s army were all in high spirits, owing to the good management 
of Haidar Kuli Khan, who e.xerted himself to the utmost to attach the artillery- 
men by paying them regularly, and knew how to mingle kind words with what he 
did for them. In short, on the 9th or 10th of Muharram, the .army passed Shahpur, 
and the Emperor encamped just beyond it, and the generals and commandant of 
artillery busied themselves in forming the troops for battle and bringing the 
artillery into position. The principal men who had joined the Emperor were 
Muhammad Khan Bangash and the Rajah Dhiraj, who had each 3,000 horse, and 
Aziz Khan Rohillah, and Sabit Khan, and Bayazid Khan Mewati, but there was no 
general in whom complete confidence could be placed as to the right and left wing, 
and, indeed, Muhakkam Singh and others had written to Saiyid Abdullah that in 
spite of appearances they were on his side. To Churaman Jat in particular, who 
through time-service had joined the Emperor, Saiyid Abdullah wrote that the best 
service he could render would be to blow up the powder magazine of the Emperor, 
and to drive the gun-bullocks over to the other side. Accordingly Churaman did 
his best to carry out these instructions, but was prevented by the vigilance of 
Haidar Kuli Khan, who had an almo,st miraculous knowledge of how to handle the 
ordnance, and w'as appointed to command the van of the army, and Saadat Khan 
and Miihammad. Khan Bangash commanded the right wing, and Samsara-ud-daulah 
and Nasrat Yar Khan and Sabit Khan the left. In the centre with the Emperor 
were Kamr-ud-din Khan and Azimvdlah, and Taliyar, and the Itarnad-ud-daulah, 
who was the principal Vazir, and Shirafkan Khan, and other valiant soldiers. The 
baggage was under the protection of Mir Jumlah, Rajah Gopal Singh, Rajah 
Bahadur and others. Asad Ali Khan and other nobles commamhxl the reserve, 
and protected the ladies of the harara. The elephants and some selected troo{)s 
were ranged behind the guns. The army of Saiyid Abdullah, in dread of a iiiglit 
attack, passed the night in watching, the leaders remaining mounted on their 
elephants. In the morning they drew up their army at Hasanpur, six miles from 
the Emperor’s army, but owing ito dissensions among the generals, not one of whom 
would obey the orders of another, there wms considerable disarray. Saif-ud-din 
Ali Khan and Nujra-ud-din Ali Khan, brothers of Saiyid Abdullah, and Shahainat 
Khan, with their sons and brothers, and Tahawwur Ali Khan and Shujaatullah Khan 
and Zulfakar Ali Khan, and other t’-'we leaders of the Barah, joined the leading 
division, and more than seventy chiefs of note riding on elephants, such as Hamid 
Khan and the Afghan chief Ikhlas Khan .and -Umr Khan Rohillah, and Abdullah 
Khan Tarin, took their places in the right and left wings. Abul Husain Khan, 
the Bakbslii of the infantry, and Saiyid Ali Khan, Baklishi of the cavalry, and 
Hirarnan, Bakhshi of the Barah troops, with 25,000 horse, formed in the centre. 
Besides these a select body of infantry went with Saiyid Abdullah as his guard. 
On the 13th or 14th Muharram 1133 A.H. they took up their ground in Hasanpur. 
The night before, Muhakkam Singh and Khudawand Khan avith 700 or 800 
horse left the imperial army ancl joined Saiyid Abdullah. In the morning 
Muhammad Shah, on mounting his elephant, ordered Ratau Chand to be 
decapitated, and as a good omen his head yvas cast before the elephant to be 
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trodden under foot. The battle then began, and the guns on Muhammad Shah’s 
side were well served under the command of Haidar Kuli Khan, and though the 
Barah troops repeatedly charged up to their muzzles they were unable to take 
them. Even when night fell, the fire of the artillery was maintained with such 
elToct that Kutb-ul-Mulk’s army Avere .scattered by it, and at dawn he had but 
comparatively few men left. At sunrise Muhammad Shah’s army made a furious 
attack, and many of the Saiyid’s force fell. Nujra-udfcdin Khan was dangerously 
Avounded. Chinaman, the J;it Bajah, made repeated .attacks on the Emperor’s 
baggage, killed some of the, troops who Averc defending it, and carried off about 
a thousand oxen and cjunels laden Avith stores, and plundered some of the camels 
belonging to the hospital and the minister’s department, and displayed remarkable 
daring in his encounters Avith the imperial troops. Meanwhile Kutb-ul-Mulk 
drove his elephant against Haidar Kuli Khan, and the soldiers who accompanied 
liim kept up a smart fire, but at last he dismounted, as the custom of Indian 
AA’arrioi s is, to figlit on foot, but then his troops gave Avay and fled, and he Avas 
Avounded with an arroAV in the forehead, and received a sAvord cut on the arm, and 
AA'as made prisoner by Haidar Kuli Khan, Avho took him with his elephant 
to Muhammad Shah. The Emperor commanded them to spare his life, and 
gave him into the custody of Haidar Kuli. Nujm-ud-din Ali Khan, who was 
desperately Avounded, and Saiyid Ali Khan, the Bakhshi of cavalry, and a 
number of their troops, were .also made prisoners, and Hamid Kluan and Abd-un- 
A'ahi Khan and many others surrendered. All the elephants, treasure and baggage 
that had not been plundered by Jats A\mre c.aptured, and Sultan Ibrahim also was 
taken and brought before Muh.ammad Shah, and as‘he had acted under compulsion 
his life Avas spared. On the evening of Frid.ay the IdtJi or loth Muharram tlie 
news of the battle readied the capital. The ladies and members of the families of 
said Abdullah KJian, Avho’Avere very numerous, Avere terrified out of their senses, 
;iud some fled carrying Avith them AA'liatever they could lay hands on, but some, 
Avho Avere tSaiyids of liigh rank, veiled themselves oh.astely and awaited the approach 
(d tliose sent by the Emperor to take charge of them. On the Ibth of Muharram 
the Emjieror sent on his tents to Dihli, and on the IGth followed himself leisurely, 
but on tlie IDth halted for tAvo days on account of some iinportiint State business. 
He also visited the saiu tuary of Kutb-iid-din, and distributed Largo sums to tlie 
atfeiuLants there, and gave orders to tlie Baklisbis to prepare lists of those Avho had 
distinguished lliemselves in the battle, on Avliom he conferred various rewards. 
As for Kuth-ul-Mulk, he remained a prisoner, passing his weary d.ays and nights 
ill confiMenieiit, till at last they gave him poison. At first his servants mi.xed 
pounded hezoar stone Avilh his food as an antidote, and the vomiting this 
occasioned relieved him of the deadly effects of the poison. But next time a 
euMueh of tJie seraglio brought a pill of still stronger poison, and then 
Kuth-ul-Mulk |)eiformed his alilutions and seating himself Avith his face to the 
Kihlah said, “ O (fod ! 'ihou knowest that I lake this forbidden thing against my 
will!” As soon as he had swallowed it he Avas affected by it and expired, 
d'his event took place on tlie 1st of Zi Ilajj 1135 A.H. His tomb is at Hihli, 
and people go in pilgrimage to it. 

As this iiarrative has leeorded some of the things Avhieh brought disgrace on 
the memory of tlic Saiyids, it is only fair that their good deeds also should be 
mentioned. It must be said, then, that the guilt of the murder of Farrukhsiyar 
and otlier crimes, such as the taking of the bribes, ought to be imputed to Rataii 
Ch.and, flic Hiwan. This man had risen to rank and favour beyond bis worth, and he 
it Avas Avlio brought about things Avliich thrcAV discredit on his patrons. Otherwise 
the Saiyids Avere naturally men of blameless character and distingui.shed for 
clemency, inolteiisiveness, courage and liberality, especially Husain Ali Khan. 
That noblem.aii was famous for his charities, and during a time of distress at 
Aurangabad he dally spent large sums in money and distributed quantities in grain 
among fakirs and Avidows. On the 11th and 12th of. CA'ery month he distributed 
large supplies of bailey and whe.at in all the principal cities of the Dakban, and used 
to help to serve on these occasions with all humility and self-abasement. It was 
msos 
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he who constructed reservoirs of water and a mosque at Aurangabad, and ihougli 
Azd-ud-daulah enlarged the dimensions of the building Husain Ali was the original 
founder. In his native country, too, of Barah, he built a house for travellers, and 
before he came to the Dakhan he never took money for settling important affairs. 
After that, Muhakkam Singh and other officials induced him to give way on this 

? oint, by representing that the revenue was small in comparison to the expenditure, 
n the case of Abdul Ghafur, the chief merchant of the port of Surat, who 
left a fortune of more than a million, which was seized by Haidar Kuli Khan, the 
Accountant, in spite of there being a lawful heir, it is said that Abdul Hayy, 
the son, came to Husain Ali with an offering of £150,000 if he would release 
the property. In the morning Husain Ali sent for him and presented 
him with the property and the £150,000, bestowed on him a robe of honour, 
and sent him back to his own country, and said, “ I had a strong controver.sy 
with myself last night about this man’s estate, but at last I conquered my 
covetousness,” Another story is told of this Saiyid, that one day one of the 
drivers of his elephants came to him with a false story of bis having been assaulted, 
and the elephant he had charge of wounded, by some people in a quarter of the 
city he passed through. Husain Ali deferred settling the case for a day, .and in 
the night sent some confidential people of his own to make inquiries, who found out 
that the complaint was false. He then punished and dismissed the comphainant. 
Saiyid Abdullah w*is a man of wonderful patience and .amiability, .and Nizam-ul-Mulk 
used to say that the murder of Farrukhsiyar was perpetrated not by him, but by 
others. Among the works which redound to Abdullah’s credit is tlie branch canal 
which he brought to Dihli in 11,17 A.H., a clironogram of which has been written 
in some elegant encomiastic verses. 

Lastl}^ we m.ay say that Kazi Shahab-ud-din of Daulatabad, who composed 
the commentary on the Kuran called the Bahv'i-MawvaJ,,^' Stormy Sea,” who was 
one of the eminent and learned men of his time, and one who had revelations 
made to him and fell into spiritual trances, wrote in the history he composed that 
a true Saiyid is he who has a full share of the humanity of Muhammad, and the 
liberality of Hashim, and the courage of Ali. Another mark of such a Saiyid is that 
if owing to the depravity of our nature he should have been led into rebellion he 
should in dying show a complete victory over a terrible disease or be unjustly 
put to death ; and in both these brothers this sign is found, and may God raise them 
up in the day of resurrection, with their ancestors ! 

The events which took place after the death of the Saiyids, while Nizam-ul- 
Mulk remained in the Dakhan, come next to be x-ecorded, as also his departure from 
Aurangabad for the capital on receiving a summons from the Court. 

When the news of the assassination of Husain Ali Khan reached Naund 
Rai, the Dewan of Nizam-ul-Mulk, it was midnight, but he immediately informed 
the Nizam, who ordered the music to sound for the victory, and the great drum to be 
beaten, and in the morning a great biinquet was held, and abundant food distributed. 
A month afterwards ^ame the intelligence that Saiyid Abdullah bad been 
taken prisoner, and also Nujm-ud-din Ali Khan, which was a second cause for 
thanksgiving. In the beginning of 113.3 A.H. the Nizam left .Aurangabad with 
the intention of going to Dihli and encamped at Harsol. Thei*e Mubariz Khan, the 
Nizam of the governtpent of Haidarabad, the same man who after the defeat and 
death of Alara Ali Khan came to Aurangabad to meet the Nizam, celebrated 
the marriage of his sons, and having received betel-nut in token of dismissal 
returned to Haidarabad, and the Nizarn went on as far as Fardapur hill, when he 
heard that Itimad-ixd-daulah Muhammad' Amin Khan had been made Vazir, 
on which be forthwith returned towards Aurangabad, and, although it was the 
height of the rainy season, he at once sent for Marhamat Khan and his staff’ of 
officials. This he did because though Khandesh Wiis quite tranquil, yet the 
Nizam found that Mirza Abdullah and Shekh Hidayatiillab, who were employed by 
Marhamat Khan in Burhsinpur, had been more or less guilty of irregxdarities. He 
therefore dismissed Marhamat Khan from the government of Burhanpux', but left, 
him a jagir of 4,00,000 rupees, and appointed him Faujdar of Baghina. Marhamat 
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Khan, however, wished to go to Dihli, and he would not accept the jagir, but went 
to the capital, and the Nizam marched from Nizamabad, otherwise known as Akhitah, 
to Aurangabad. At this time the Afghans in the direction of BijapUr were creating 
disturbances, so the Nizam resolved to go into that province. Tafakhir Khan, 
of the family of Amir Khan, and Ruhullah Khan, who had been made commandant 
of the fort of Bijapur, were admitted into the Nizam’s service at the town of 
Anandi, near the Bhima,. through the mediation of Shah Nizam-ud-din, who was 
one of the holy men of Aurangabad, and a man in whose family the Nizam had faith. 
The Faujdars, too, and Palahgirs (small chiefs or landowners) of those districts, 
like Ibrahim Khan Pani of Karnul, and Abd-un-Nabi Khan of Kadapa, and Abdul 
Ghafur Khan, the son of Dilir Khan, and others also, took service with the Nizam, 
and presented to him as an acknowledgment of his authority so large a sum that in 
was more than sufficient to supply five months’ pay to the troops, and in the second 
division of ten days of the month Babi-ul-Akhir Itimad-ud-daulah Muhammad 
Amin Khan Nusrat Jang, the Grand Vazir of India, left the fleeting habitation 
of this transient world, being cut off by a disease which ran its course in 
four or five day.s. The Emperor called a council to. consider who should succeed 
to the Vazirship, at which, of course, the Nizam could not be present, and as 
Muizz-ud-daulah Haidar Kuli Khan, and BurhanTiil-Mulk, and Samsam-ud-daulab, 
and Mubariz-ul-Mulk Sarbuland Khan were each of them eager for this high 
office, the Emperor postponed the consideration of this important matter, but 
appointed as Deputy Vazir Inayatullah Khan of Kashmir, in order to carry on 
the business of the State, and sent off a summons to Nizarn-ul-Mulk to a|.[)ear at 
Court, wdiich x*eached him at Adhoni. On this the Nizam settled the affiM-i-s of tlie 
zilla of Bijapur in the way he thought best, with the utmost possible expedition, 
and at the end of Rajid) reached Aurangabad and gave the Diwanship of tin; 
Dakhan to Dianat Khan in place of Fidwi Khan, who liad obtained leave to go to 
most holy Makkah. He also sent for Azd-ud-daulah and made him his Deputy 
in the Dakhan, and himself sent out for the capital. At the end of Zi Hajj he 
arrived at Burhanpur, and on the D5th of Mnharrain 1134 A.H. he .started from 
Burhanpur, and about the 20th of Rabi-ul-Akhir he arrived at Dihli. The Emperor 
sent Samsam-ud-daulah Mansur Jang, who was the Imperial Bakhshi, to meet the 
Nizam, and on the 22nd of the month he was admitted into the service of the 
Emperor and into the palace. However, some envious persons who did not wish 
the Nizam to be made Vazir told the Emperor things widely divergent from the 
truth, and his Imperial Majesty passed several days in deliberation. But at last, 
on the 5th of Jumad-ul-Avval, he conferred on the Nizam the robes of the Vazirship 
with a jewelled dagger and writing case, and a diamond ring of great value. Now 
the Nizarn exerted himself to the utmost to discharge the duties of his high office 
in such a way that the revenue should be collected so that the Emperor’s good 
name should not be tarnished, and that the troops and the people should be in 
comfort ; but through the intrigues of certain mischief-makers, and particularly of 
Kokai Padshah, w'ho was a most crafty woman, and who had complete influence 
over the fiivourites and eunuchs and servants of the Emperor, and Avho pretended 
to endeavour to economize and to aid in augmenting the imperial treasure, but 
who took vast sums from people as if they were offerings to the Emperor, and in 
reality kept them lor herself, he was unsuccessful ; and, in addition to that, other 
favourites managed to impress the Emperor with their calumnious tales, and 
meddled in the business of the Vazirship with serious effect. Among them was 
Haidar Kuli Khan, the Muizz-ud-daulab, who had obtained great power by the 
way he discharged his duties in the ordnance department, and by his plausibility 
and plotting ways had got to interfere in all State affairs. When the Emperor, at 
the instigation of the Nizam, forbade him to meddle in these matters, he was 
offended, and asked permission to go to his own province, and appointing a vakil 
to represent him at court went off to Ahmadabad, to which government he had 
been appointed. As soon as he reached his destination he sequestered for his own 
use the jaghirs of many of the courtiers, and when they complained the imperial 
commands were issued forbidding him to appropriate these estates, and informing 
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him If he did not refrain his own estates which lay near the capital would be seized. 
On this he got some of the courtiers, his friends, to represent to the Emperor that 
if his estates were seized it need not be expected that he would serve any longer 
or continue loyal. A conciliatory order was then issued, but that, too, was 
ineffectual. At last the Emperor appointed the Kizam to the government of 
Ahmadabad, after settling the affairs of the Jats to arrange matters in Ahmadabad 
and chastise Haidar Kuli Khan unless he submitted himself. The Emperor at the 
same time conferred on the Nizam a robe of honour, camels and elephant, and 
9,00,000 rupees in cash for necessary expenditure in this important undertaking. 
Accordingly, in the beginning of Safar 1135 A.H., the Nizam set out for 
Ahmadabad, and did not stop till near Jhabu. The great officers of the Dakhan, 
as Azd-ud-daulah, the Deputy Governor of Aurangabad, and Nasir-ud-daulah, 
Deputy Governor of Burhanpur, and Dianat Khan, Diwan of the Dakhan, and 
Mahtashim Khan Bakhshi, «)beyed the summons to attend the Nizam, and by the 
good offices of Abul Khair Khan the Afghan chiefs Jawanmard Khan and Salabat 
Khan, who resided at Ahmadabad and were offended with Haidar Kuli Khan, also 
joined the Nizam. At Akbarabad the Nizam received letters from Haidar Kuli, • 
which ho had written to deceive, and on arriving at the frontiers of Malwa 
despatches came from the chief men at Ahmadabad to say that tlu’ough dread of 
the Nizam’s approach Haidar Kuli had fallen sick, and that his illness had 
terminated in ins.anity. This report of his insanity, however, w.a3 only spread to 
meet the present danger. In short, he sent first of all his son w'ith humble letters 
full of excuses and mentioning his determination to go to the court of Dihli.’ And 
shortly after this he himself actually started for the capital by the Ajanta route, 
under the persuasion of his Diwan, Ilaghunathdas, When the certainty of this 
became known, the Nizam, who had got within seven or eight stages of Ahmadabad 
and had almost reached the Narbada, did not attempt to follow him, but appointed 
his uncle, Hamid Khan, to be his deputy in the government of Ahmadabad, and 
in the beginning of Jainad-ul-Akhir turned his flag towards the c.apitol, and in mid - 
route dismissed the great officers of the Dakh.an and took the ro.ad to Dihli through 
Bhopal. He also took the fort of Islamgarh from Muhammad Khan, and appointed 
his own nephew AzimulLah Khan to be his deputy in the government of Malwa. 
On arriving at court he again used his utmost endeavours to bring the public 
business into good order, but was again thwarted by the intrigues of the same 
corrupt persons. At that epoch intelligence was received of the revolution in 
Persia and the conquests of Mahmud Khan the Afghan, extending from Isfahan to 
Shiraz, and of Shah Sultan Husain being besieged in Isfahan and Prince Tahmas’s 
issuing from the fort at Isfahan with the brother and sons of Sultan Husain in order 
to collect troops. Tahmas was the fourth son of Sultan Husain, and his father 
surrendered to Mahmud and gave up Isfahan to him on the 23rd October 1712 (sec 
Malcolm’s History of Persia, vol. I., p. G42). One day the Nizam was suggesting 
sotne reforms in the government of the Emperor — first, that farming the imperial 
domains should given up ; next, that the Emperor should cease to receive what 
■were called offefing.s, but which were in fact little better than bribes ; thirdly, 
that the capital tax should be exacted from tlve Hindus, as in the time of 
Alamgir ; and he ended by proposing, fourthly, that as.sistance should be given 
to Sultan Husain. He supported this recommendation by referring to the aid 
which Humayun received from the Shah of Persia when he was driven out of India 
by Shir Shah the Afghan. He added that services were the only proper 
requital for seiwices, and that if assistance were rendered to Sultan Husain it 
would remain as an honourable record in the family of Timur. Muhammad Shall 
asked in reply to whom he could confide an enterprise so difficult and so distant, 
when his treasury was at such a low ebb. The Nizam replied that any one of his 
Majesty’s servants, who might be selected for the duty, would not fail to perform 
it, but. if others hesitated he himself was ready to execute the task with all his 
energies. Muhammad Shah then called a council of his other advisers, and then 
the courtiers, who were envious of the Nizam, and were displeased becau.se he 
wished to restore things to the state they were in in India under the former 
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Emperors, alleged such things against the Nizam as wholly to pervert the 
Emperor’s good opinion of him, to such an extent that he secretlv, for a large sum 
of money, conferred the government of the Dakhan on Mubariz Khan, the Nizam 
of Haidarabad. The Nizam, from a just foresight, considered that his best course 
was to retire, and thus, without reseating what had been done, towards the end of 
1136 A.H. he alleged that his health was suffering, and that it was requisite for 
him to have a change of air, so he asked leave to go on a hunting tour, and 
departed from Dihli to a place on the banks of the Ganges about sixty or eighty 
miles from the capital. The envious courtiers soon discovered where he was 
staying, and under the encouragement of Amir-ul-Umara Samsam-ud-daulah Khan 
Dauran, and the Itimad-ud-daulah and the Roshan-ud-daulah, sent him deceitful 
letters to the effect that if he was suffering from depression the Emperor would 
send his own venerable mother to nurse him. This they did in order to entice 
him to return, and then prevent him from leaving the court. The Nizam, with 
quick perception and with apparent submission, made as though he would return, 
and left the Ganges, moving slowly under pretence of hunting, and dexterously 
withdrew his family and effects that he had left in Dihli, and meanwhile 
intelligence was received that the Mahrattas and other plunderers had broken into 
the province of Ahmadabad, which was under the Nizam’s own rule, and also into 
Malwa, which was governed by Ghazi-ud-din Firuz Jang, the Nizam’s eldest son. 
The Nizam therefore obtained leave to go to those two provinces, and started 
from Suran, which is a celebrated place for hunting, near the Ganges, to punish the 
invaders. Having done this he moved from the parganah of Ujain to that of 
Bhorkah, which is near Saronch. Meanwhile the news-writers sent information 
that Mubariz Khan, the Nizam of Haidarabad, who three years before, after the 
battle with Alam All Khan, |)rofessed such warm friendship for the Nizam, and for 
whom the Nizam had obtained the command of 7,000 horse and the title of 
Imad-ul-Mulk, at the same time bestowhig on him various other honours, now 
pretended to the government of the entire Dakhan, which he said had been conferred 
on him by the Emperor. Claiming this high post, Mubariz with a number of officers 
commanding bodies of troops had moved upon Aurangabad, and had written to 
Azd-ud-daulah Iwaz Khan Kusurah Jung, who was acting as the Nizam’s Deputy 
in the Dakhan, and to the other officials, to apprise them of his coming, and “desir- 
ing them to prepare the Government house for liim.” Muhammad Ghiyas Khan, too, 
wrote to the Nizam as to the rebellion of Mubariz Kii-an. The news-writers at 
Dihli also sent information that the Emperor had removed Ghazi-ud-din Khan 
Firuz Jang, the Nizam’s eldest son, from the post of Deputy Vazir, and had given 
the post of Vazir to Kamr-ud-din KKan, the Itimad-ud-daulah, and the influence 
of Kokai the bribe-taker was greater than ever, lu consequence of all these 
matters, which were causing a complete derangement of affairs in the Dakhan, 
which the Nizam had wrested from the Saiyids, who regarded that region ’as their 
own appanage, that statesman altered his plans, and about the 20th of Shaban 
arrived at Mandhar. He then, on pretence of a pleasure trip, went into the 
fort of Dhar, and took away with him the commandant Khwajam Kuli Khap, 
and appointed in his stead Abul Khair Khan. After having settled the affau’S of 
that fort to his satisfaction he crossed the Narbad.a, and in the beginning of 
Ramzan entered Burhanpur and passed the Tapti and Puma in boats ; at the end of 
Ramzan he reached Aurangabad. Thence he wrote repeated letters to Itnad-ul-Mulk 
reminding him of his former covenants, and remained two mouths in that 
city. ^Mubariz Khan, who was fated to perish, gave no heed to these letters, and 
would not desist from his designs, but went on collecting troops. These 
proceedings of his led to the disorganization of the province, and increased boldness 
on the part of the Marathas. 'i o repress these disturbances, the Nizarn, at the 
end of Zi Kadah, marched from Aurangabad, and encamped on the brink of the 
lake Jaewant, which is near the city. Hence, too, he continually wrote to Mubariz 
Khan, pointing out the advantages of peace, and the evil of shedding the blood of 
the Faithful ; but the ambition of gov'erning the whole Dakhan daily got stronger hold 
of him. At onetime he resolved to march with all expedition against the Nizam’s 
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troops, at another time he thought it would be best to pass by them, and appoint one 
of his best officers with a strong force of cavalry and infantry to watch them at 
some stream which they would have difficulty in passing, while he himself moved on 
Aurangabad. At last he decided on the latter course, and, avoiding an engagement 
between the main armies, he left a detachment to opi)ose the passage of a stream 
by the troops of the Nizam, who, however, killed or took prisoners nearly sdl his 
detachment, The Nizam liimself crossed the Puma to oppose the army of 
Mubariz, and on tJie 22nd of Muharram 1 1 37 A. IT. he formed his troops for 
battle near the town of Thakar Kherrah, in Berar, eighty miles from Aurangabad. 
He appointed Kadir Dad Khan, son of the Kadir Dad Khan of Alamgir’s time, to 
command the vangiinrd, an officer who was related to him on his mother’s father’s 
side, and was a brave and high-spirited leader, and Talib Mali-ud-din Khan, 
brother of the late Sadullah Khan and son of his aunt, to the command of his 
left wing, and Jshmail Khan Khwenshki to that of the right wing, and Kauwar 
Klmn Chand Bahadur, son of Satar Sal Bandiiah with a body of Bandilahs, and 
Barkaudaz Khan, commandant of the ordnance, and Ata Yar Khan, chief 
superintendent of the baggage and guns, to support the vanguard, and Azd-ud- 
daulah Inaz Khan Kusurah .lang to aid the left wing, Avith Jamal Khan Mukrib, 
and Alara Khan of the Dakhan, and Mutahawvvair Khan Khwenskhi, and Aziz Beg 
Khan Harsi, witli some guns, and Zahii*-ud-claulah Kaayat Khan and Muhammad 
Ghiyas Khau to act on the right, and Nasiv- ud-daulah Chain Kali Khan to suf)port 
the right wing, and Saiyid Gliatanfar Khan, the Bakhshi of Ghazi-ud-din Khan 
Bahadur Firuz Jang, with the Mansahdai’s deputed to Burhanpur as a reserve, 
Khizrullah Khan with a body of picked troops, among whom Avas Bahadur Dil 
Khan, Avas to .act lietween the advanced troops and the right Aving. llafiz-ud-din 
Kliau and Muhammad Saiyid Khan, grandsons of Sadulla Khan deceased, Avho 
was a relatioTJ of tlie Nizam, avivs stationed a few hundred paces off tlie van, and 
Hoshdar Khan, called Iraclat Khan, also had a command, aiid Malitashim 
Kl lan, grandson of Shekh Mir Khafi, Avith a number of other liigh officers, Avas 
placed in reserve to help w'here needed. Klnvajam Kuli Khan Bahadur 
and Gojjal Singh Kur ami Taslim Jvhan Bai Afghan, Avho Avas a man of large 
|)roperty, and Avho Avas appointed to be deputy comraaudaiit of the van, 
had a body of scouts, ami Rasul Y^ar Kban, an Afghan, Avas in front of the 
mi.seellaneous troops. Turktaz Khan, AAdio always had to do Avith the Marathas, 
Avas noAV appointed to lead them to the num\>er of 7,000 or S,000. The Nizam 
himself Avas composed and dignified, and relying on the divine assistance according 
to the saying, “ My refuge is a strong hill,” took his place in the centre with 
a body of nobles firmly attached to him, such as Khwaijah Abdullah Khan and 
ihtida Khan DiAvan, and Rustam Beg Khan, and Nik Nazar Khan, uncle of 
Nasir Jang. On the other side Mubariz Khan Imdad-ul-Mulk drew up his troops. 
In the van Avere Ghalib Khan, Avho had come on the part of Saadatidlah Khan, 
Accountant of the Karnatik, belonging to Ifaidarabad, Avith a respectable body of 
troops, and Husain Munawwar Khan, son of Khan Zainan, known as Shekh Nizam 
of the Dakhan. Behind Avere Muhammad Bog Klian, the Nizam’s maternal uncle, 
a brave and experienced officer, and Ibrahim Khan I’aui, entitled Bahadur Khan, 
brother of the famous Daud Khan Pani: all these on the right, Abdul Path 
Khan, the son of Abd-un-Nabi Khan Miyauab, Avho Avas one of the brave soldiers 
of Bijapur, was stationed on the left. Ali Khan and Dilir Khan, with his sons 
Khwajah Mahmud Khan, and KliAvaj.ah Asad Khan, and KliAvajah Masaiid Khan, 
and Hamid ullah Khan, Avere stationed near the advance guard. Mubariz Ivhau put 
himself in the centre with Khan Zaman, son of Khan Khanan of Bahadur Shah’s 
time, and MunaAVAvar Khan, Kazilbash Khan and Falk Khan, his oAvn Divvan, 
and Izzat Beg Khan and Mir Yusuf Khan, and many other gallant and experienced 
officers. When the armies met, the Nizam, according to his usual excellent 
custom, did not rush headlong into the battle to anticipate tlie enemy ; but 
-Mubariz Khan, who was al\va}'s precipitate, leaving the rear of bis army from four 
to six miles behind, flung himself upon the Nizam’s army, though a ravine, 
difficult to cross, intervened between him and it. A furious battle ensued, the 
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details of which would be too long to enter into, but, in short, thirty or forty 
riders on elephants, men of high rank, were struck with bullets or arrows. It is 
said that Mukrib Khan, the son of Arnin Khan of the Dakhan, who had a quarrel 
with his father, and whose father had deserted frona the Nizam to Mubariz before 
the battle, encountered his father and a fight with swords took place between 
them. The real fact is that Amin Khan was slain by other hands than his son’s, 
but the popular story is that it was by him that he was killed. In short, thirteen 
or fourteen of the principal elephants in the array of Mubariz turned round and 
most of his troops were routed. At the same time there was such a commotion 
tliat the rear guard were on the point of giving way, but Dianat Khan, the Diwan 
of the Dakhan, who, being ill that day, was stationed in the rear with fifty or sixty 
horsemen, prevented them from dispersing. Mubariz Khan himself, after both his sons 
Musaud Khan and Isad Khan had been killed, with many of his chiefs who rode on 
elephants, and after Mahmud Khan and Hamidullah Khan, two more of his sons, 
had been taken prisoners, and he himself had been severely wound6d and the 
driver of his ele|)hant had fallen down desperately wounded, was at last slain, and 
the bands of the Nizam struck up in honour of his victory. Next day, when the 
dead were counted, it was found that about 3,000 of Mubariz Khan’s army h.ad 
fallen, and a still greater number of horses were killed by shot and rockets, and 
there were more than ten or tAvelve Afghan or other chiefs among the slain, such 
.as Ghalib Khan, and Husain Munawwar Khan, and Kamal Khati of the Dakhan, 
and Ikihadtir Khan Pani, and Abdul Fath Ivhan, eldest son of Abd-un-nabi Khan, 
who in reality had thf3 Avhole province of IJijapur in his possession. Besides these 
there were m.‘iny noblemen killed on the side of Mubariz Khan, such as Khan 
Zaman Khan, sou of the Kh:m Khanan, and Ahsan Khan, son of Ali Mardau 
Khan, and Mir \'usif, son of Mir Imam, and Faik Khan, while on Ihe Nizam’s 
side no person of distinction lost his life except liaayat Khan, who was shot in 
the tliroat with an arrow, and Sulaiman Khan Khwensliki, and Saiyid Ghazanfar 
Khan, and the few others that fell AVere not of note. The Nizam gave orders to 
Avrap the slain in shrouds and bury tliem, and also to .attend to the Avounded 
amongst the prisoners, especially the tAvo sons of Mubariz Khan, and his brother- 
in-iaAv Dilawar Klian, and his uncle Muhammad Beg Khan. He showed kimlness 
to others aa^io hud not been AA^ounded but had lost their property, such as the 
physician Izzat Tallab Kh.an, and Kazilbash Khan, and Mir Abul Fazal Khan, and 
Riza Khan, the DiAvan of Karartiagai', and Aka Abul Hasan, ncAvs-writer of 
Machhlibandar (M.asulipatam). Although most of the chiefs were fed and 
attended to from the pultlic funds, yet Jhtida Khan, the Nizam’s DiAvan, and his 
servants, he being a man of beneficence, found sup[)lies of food atid medicine for 
many of the prisoners. Besides him Dianat Khan, Diwan of the Dakhan, assisted 
many Avho had been plundered, with medicine, money and provisions. To the sons 
of Mubariz and Dilawar Khan, and Karim Ali Khan, son of Ilaji Muhammad Mansur, 
and otlier persons Avho Imd been captured by the NuAvab, the Nizam ordered a large 
sum to be given and many valuable things, asjeAvels and cloths. And three or 
four days after the aa^af had ended the Nizam returned in triumph to Aurangabad. 
When the intelligence of the death of Mubariz Khan was brought to the Emperor 
he gave aAvay to others many provinces and forts Avhich had till then been held 
by the Nizam. For instance, he gave the government of Malvva to the well- 
knoAvn Gardhar Bahadur, the nephcAV of Chela Ram N<agar, and the fort of Dhar 
in Maiida to Kutb-ud-din Ali Khan Pangori, and the government of Gujarat to 
Mubariz-ul-Mulk Sarbuland Khan DilaAvar Jang. He gave, too, the commission 
of Deputy Governor of Gujarat to Shujaat Khan, known as Masum Ali Beg, the 
son of Kirzim Beg Khan Shujaat Khani, who was one of those brought forward by 
Haid.ar Kuli Khan, and was celebrated for his gallantry, and had authority 
jjreviously in that province, and had all along chastised the Zamindars on that 
frontier and kept them in order. When Gardhar Bahadur and Kutb-ud-din Ali 
Khan after taking leave of the Court set out for their provinces, Aziraullah 
Khan Baiiadur, whose flag Avas flying there as the deputy of the Nizam, and who 
was at the head of 4,000 horse, and Abul Khair Khan, who was commanding ia 
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Dhar and Manda with 1,000 horse and 2,000 foot, meditated resistance, but a letter 
from Sarasam-ijd-daulah to Azimullah arrived, to the effect that in excimn^e for the 
province of Malwa the Emperor had conferred upon him in his own right that 
of Ajmir. On hearing this Aziraullah abandoned all opposition, and went off 
to court, and Abul Khair Khan gave up the fort of Dhar, according to tin; order 
of Nuwab Ali Khan, to Kutb-ud-din Ali Khan, and came to serve with the Nizam. 
When Shujaat Khan received the commission of Deputy Governor of Gujarat, 
Hamid Khan Bahadur, who was acting as the Nizam’s deputy, withdrew from 
Ahmadabad to another town, as he considered it useless to resi.st while he had no 
army or munitions of war, but in his new halting-place he set to work to collect 
troops, and having deposited jewels and goods in pledge with the Hazaria, he 
took up three lakhs at interest, and sent for Kanta Band, who had sought his 
alliance, and who now, coming by way of Manda and Dhar, joined him. When he 
had collected a force he marched into Gujarat, and was met by Shujaat Ali Khan. 
In the heat of the battle the elephants of the two generals attacked one another, 
and Hamid Khan’s elephant got t he bettonof the other, and Hamid Khan shot an 
arrow into Shujaat Khan’s breast, and Hamid’s elephant driver, Shekh lUdai atullah, 
finished Shujaat with a javelin. Shujaat’s (depliaiit driver, who ivas a weak 
man, struck at Hamid Khan with a sword and cut tlirough his belt and wounded 
him in the waist. Hamid then caught him by the nock and hurled liira to the 
ground, and called out to Ids men to capture him. 'fhe musi(!al instruments 
then struck up a triiim|)hant air, an<l Hamid Khan (altered Ahmadabad as a 
conqueror. Ibrahim Ali Klian, brother of Shujaat Khan, who was in Gujarat 
but had no sufficient force with him, was alarmed and did not dare to leave his 
house. Hamid Khau S(!ut Muhaintnad Ali Khan to speak kindly to him, and 
gave him leave to attend the levee with two or three persons. But when the 
news of Shujaaf/s death reached another brothin’, Kiza Ali, who was the 
accountant of the port of Surat, he fell into irndancliol}’’, and, impelled by the desire 
of revenging liis brother, he I'esolved to fight, and began to collect ti’oops witli 
the aid of the Zaiidndars with whom he had influence, .and wrote to Ills hrother 
Ibrahim Ali Khan at Ahma(lab<ad, who was in the habit of waiting on Hamid 
Khan, taunting him with abandoning tlie defence of his family, .and preferring 
life to re|)Utation. On reading tliis lettin' Ibrahim Ali was strongly excited f>y 
a feeling of honour, and having sent for iMuhammad Ali Khan, who liad interceded 
for him with Ilarnid Khan, took leave of him, and then with ninety of 
his friends, after putting on yellow garments in token of an intention of 
sacrificing their lives, came in the early morning to the door of tlie 
Government house. For fear of him the guard fled, and he rushed into 
the hall of audience and there wounded Tihara Mall, tlie nephew of Naiiiluai, 
one of the Nizam’s officials, on wliich those who wore present fled, and Ihrahiiu 
entered the inner rooms of the palace. But Hamid Khan, taking Marliamat Khan, 
his son, by the hand, escaped b}' another door to his own troops. Ihraliiin was 
searching for him, when the musketeers and .archers assembled from all sides, and 
mounting the walls fired down on him and his party and killed them all. After 
the slaughter of these brethren llustam Ali Khan assembled about 20,000 horse 
and advanced from Surat with Pilaji Gaekwar, by successive marches of six or 
eight miles a day, until they reached the river Mahim, and Hamid Khan, in 
company with Kanta Band, marched to the same river and encamped. The army 
of Rustam Ali Khan, relying on the sup])ort of the Kolis, who were wondrously 
skilful in thieving and plundering, were fpU of confidence, while Hamid Khan’s 
troops were timid. To be brief, a battle took place near the village of Aras, on 
the banks of the Main, in which the Marathas plundei-ed both sides, and though 
Pilaji Gaekwar was in appearance the ally of Rustam Ali Khan, yet .‘^(HU’ctl v he 
was in favour of Hamid Khan on account of his friendship with Kantiibaiid. (Grant 
Duff, vol. I., p. 489, writes this name more correctly Kantaji Kadain Bhamio. 
He was one of the Sahu R.ajah’s officers, who was a supporter of H.imid Khan.) 
That day the battle was not ended, and next day when it was resumed victory 
inclined to the side of Hamid Khan. Pilaji is said to have overturned Rustam 
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All’s guns, and joined in attacking hino. (See Grant Duff, ibid.) The Marathas 
were bus)' plundering both sides, and Hamid Khan entered Ahmadubad in 
triumph, but on account of the clamours of the soldiers he permitted the people to 
be ill treated, so that the pay of the soldiers was exacted from them. In 
consequence of this, numbers emigrated, and Ahmadabad became so deserted that to 
the present time it has not recovered. The Emperor was much grieved on hearing 
this, and ordered Sarbuland Khan to proceed to Gujarat, and gave him fifty lakhs 
to procure his railitaiy equipment. Mubariz-ul-Mulk opposed this mission, apd 
Saiyid Nujm-ud-din Ali Khan, brother of Saiyid Abdullah, was released from 
})risou,‘'' and Avith a body of nobles was placed under Sarbuland Khan, who passed 
two or three months there collecting troops, and in 1138 A.H. marched to 
Gujarat with a groat army, Hamid Khan with the Marathas marched to 
encounter Sarbuland Khan, and though the latter when he reached Patan sent a 
pacific message, and the Nizam too, by letter, urged his uncle not to oppose 
Sarbuland, still Hamid would not listen to this advice till after an engagement in 
Avhich his Baklishi, wlio commanded the vanguard, was killed. In this 
action a great number of Sarbulaud’s men fell, but in the heat of the battle Shekh 
Allnliyar, who commanded the troops of Mubariz-ul-.Mulk, sent a body of men, 
who entered the tort of Ahmadabad and gave Sarbuland the victory. According 
to some authorities, followed by Grant Duff, the advanced guard of Sarbuland’s 
army went on too far in advance, and finding them.s«;lves unsu|)ported began to 
throw tip entrenchments, which encouraged the Marathas on Hamid Khan’s side 
to attack and overpower them, tliough the Maratha loss, too, was so heavy that 
they declined fighting another battle. The result, however, tvas that Hamid 
Khan list oned to the advice of Mir Nathu and 8alabat Khan and other men of 
note in iVIalwa, and giving iip the contest de|)arted to Aurangabad, and there a 
dilference arose between him and Azd-ud-daulah, to such an extent that Hamid 
Klian would not call Azd-ud-daulah by his title, but gave liim his plain name, 
Khwiijah Kamal, and Hamid’s retainers out of lear of Azd-ud-daulah deserted 
tlieir master, f 

Chapter ITI. 

From the death of Mnharts Khan to the death of the first Nizam, 

AVe have now to record the events which happened after Mubariz Khan, 
Avho had been appointed V^iceToy of the Avhole Dakhan, had been killed, until the 
Nizam himself was received into Paradise, witli a brief notice of the virtues and 
abilities of tliat illustrious man. When the Nizam, after the death of Mubariz 
Khan, re-entered Aurangabad, he learned that Khwajah Ahmad Klian, who was 
bettor known as ShahaiTiat Khan, son of Mubariz Klian, who had been appointed 
by Ids father to be Deputy Governor of Haidarabad, had Avrested the fort of 
Aluharnrnadnagar or Golkondah, Avitli the aid of the officers of the gai’rison, from 
Khwajah Asandil Khan, wlio aahs commanding in that fort as deputy for another 
son of Mubariz Khan, and had placed his OAvn elFocts in the fort, and Avas engaged 
in strengtlioning it. As soon as the Nizam had settled Aurangabad and the 
•adjacent districts he resolved to move to Haidarabad, and at the end of 
Kal)i-us-Sani 1 1 37 A. II. he arrived there, and encamped in a garden near the 
j>alacc and busied himself Avith arranging the affairs of the city. KhAvajah 
Ahmad Khan delayed to surrender the fort of Golkondah, entertaining strange 
doulits as to his own fate and that of the family of Mubariz, his lather, and relying 
on the strength of the fort, arul tlie treasui’e and provisions he had there. This 
went on for a year, and he was also encouraged by the report that the government 
<rt the province and of the fort Avould be conferred on him by the Emperor. He 
gave trouble, too, to the Nizam by writing to the neighbouring Zaraindavs and 

**■' 8o fiftys the HtxdlkaU-i’-Ahitn, p. but Grant Duff Bays the Emperor was diBappoiuted in bis schetno 
of controlling tho Turani nobiort by the release of Abdullah, the elder of the two Kaiyidp, as the courtiers 
removed iiim by poison (vol. T., p. 401). 

t Orant Dufl: atliniis that llamid Khun became a mere plunderer, but the Uadihak-i Alam is most likely 
to be correct. 
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Killadars for assistance. He also liberated some of the bad characters who were 
imprisoned in the tort, and sent them out to increase the disorder. Tn this way he 
caused the slaughter of Kazim Ali Khan, the son of liaji Mansur, Faujdar of 
Bhungir, who was a brave and zealous soldier, and some soldiers were killed with 
him. At last, when he saw the favours the Nizam conferred on the family of 
Mubariz Khan, in restoring their estates and giving his sons their titles, viz., 
the title of Shahamat Khan to his son Khwajah Ahmad Khan, and the title of 
Mubariz Khan to Khwajah Mahmud Khan, and saw, too, that his plans against the 
Nizam did not succeed, he surrendered the keys of the fort to the Nizam’s officers 
in 1138 A.H. and came and threw himself on his compassion. The Nizam then 
made a thorough settlement of the country, chastising the rebellious and protecting 
the weak. The troubles caused by the Marathas were also alleviated. In the 
time of the late Mubariz Khan the Maratha Chantli was in appearance given, but 
the families of Saiyids refused to give it, and, uniting together, from time to time 
inflicted blows on the Marathas. But wherever and whenever the Maratha 
collectors came, if they were able tliey took more than the Chauth (fourth of the 
revenue: Grant Duff, vol. I., p. 210). These, too, made the roails unsafe. Tlie 
Nizam, however, exerted himself to chastise the plunderers. For example, he 
chastised the Zamindars of Wakankerah, who had been guilty of great excesses in 
the time of Alamgir, and other miscreants in tlie vicinity of Kohar and the 
districts of Kawwal and IJgandal, where, owing to them and the wild men, there had 
been no order at all maintained, and in a short time he rendered them obedient, 
and made the roads safe. And as the Maratha tax-gatherers not only practised 
various cruelties in collecting the Chnuth, and besides that took ten per cent, of 
the revenue under the name of Sardeslunukhi, and as these agents were removed 
and changed every week and every month and exacted more than the cultivators 
could pay, which not only distressed the ])Cople hut rtiduced the revenue, the 
Nizam settled tliat in lieu of the Chauth for the province of Haidarabad the 
Marathas should secure cash from his tre.asury and ten ru))ces jicr each liundred of 
the revenue as Sarde.shrnukhi, and also that passports sliould be given for goods, 
that travellers should not be inconvenienced. 

When tlie Emperor heard that tlic Nizam had subdued the province of 
Haidarabad, and had made liirnself master of the whole of the Dakhan, and 
remembered tliat before the war with Mubariz Khan he had given the appointment 
of (Iraiid Vazir to Itimad-ud-daulah Kamr-ud-din Ivhan, taking it away from the 
• Nizam, .and that when Mubariz had been killed he had bestowed the provinces of 
Malwa and Gujarat, which belonged to the Nizam, on other nobles, and all this 
only tended to the advancement of the Nizam, he thought that conciliation would 
be the best policy, and wrote a rescript conferring the government of the Dakhan 
on the Nizam, and also the office of Viceroy, with I'obes of lionour, an elephant and 
jewels, and the title of Asif Jah. In this same year, 1138 A.IL, the Nizam sent 
for Mir Ali Akbar Khan, the Diwan of Burlianpur, and made him deputy of Azadat 
Khan, Diwan of the Dukhan, and Muhammad Akil Khan Karnbo he made 
Diwan of Burlianpur, and Hamid Khan Governor of Nander. In 1139 the 
Nizam not only reprimanded Baji Rao for his offensive acts, but resolved to 
depose Shahu Rajah, whose deputy Baji Rao was, from the throne of 
king of the Marathas, and elevate to the throne Hharabha, the son of Ram Rajah, 
as the son of Shivaji, making use of the assistance of Chaiidar Sen, who was 
formerly Senapati or Commander-in-chief, and afterwards entered the service of 
the Nizam and the Emperor. He therefove sent for Shanibha, and entered his 
name as the ruler of the Marathas and assigned to him the Sardeshmuki, and he, 
Shambha, sent his officers everywhere like Mukh.ashdars, i.e., holders of villages 
rent-free on condition of protecting travellers, and they collected the revenue, and 
the collectors sent by Baji Rao Avere everywhere removed, and as it was the 
rainy season Baji Rao made no movement, but when that season was over in the 
year 1140 A.H. he advanced to Jalna to fight. The Nizam, taking Rajah 
Shambha with him, marched to chastise Baji Rao, at the head of his own troops, 
and with Azd-ud-daulah Iwaz Khan commanding the van. On the 2nd of 
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Rabi-ul-Akhir in the same year a battle ensued. Baji Rao unable to resist took to 
llight, and the Nizam sent Azd-ud-daulah in pursuit of him and followed himself 
in support. Baji Rao fled as far as Eurhanpur and his troops were much 
discomfited. The Nizam pursued him to some distance north of Burhanpur and then, 
hearing that he was taking the road to Gujarat, returned to Burhanpur and halted 
two days in the Lai Garden there to refresh his troops. He then deposed Akil 
Khan from the office of Diwan of Burhanpur, and restored Ali Akbar Khan, and 
gave the office of Deputy Diwan of the Dakhan, whicli Ali Akbar Khan had been 
holding, to Akil-Khan, and taking the registration of houses from Haji Nakd Ali 
Khan he bestowed it on Sharf-ud-din Khan, and then followed the Marathas as far 
as Surat by long marches and there encamped. The Nizam of Gujarat, Mubariz- 
ul-Mulk Sarbuland Khan, supposed that the Nizam had a secret understanding with 
Baji Rao and intended to conquer Gujarat, until Baji Rao, after nearly reaching 
Ahmadabad, made a .shameful retreat. The Nizam now gave up the pursuit, and 
determining to destroy Baji’s native towm turned towards Punah. J u,st as he 
reached Ahrnadnagar the news-writers infoi’med him that Baji Rao was intending 
to march on Aurangabad, on which the Nizam moved on that city, and Baji Rao 
passing by the hill of Kasari and having arrived at Gandapur and Baizapur 
prepared for battle, and plundered the surrounding country and stopped the bringing 
in of provisions and grain. He also stopped the passage of the Nizam’s troops at 
every stre.am, but fled and fotight as he retreated, and made use of the tactics of 
banditti, as the Marathas are wont to do. At last Bfiji Rao sent a pacific message 
through Azd-iid-daulah, and the Nizam was inclined to accept his overture.s on 
account of the troops being harassed by that mode of fighting, but on two conditions, 
first that he should not make war on Rajah Shambha, and second that he should 
demand no more than the fourth part. After terms had boon agreed upon, the 
officers of Baji Rao were re-established everywhere, and the Nizam proceeded to 
Haidarabad, and in 1141 A. H. an important work was ordered, the rebuilding of 
the fortifications of Burhanpur, and Alimullah Khan, the Daroghah or superintendent 
of the ministerial office, was entrusted with this duty. The building of the 
fortifications commenced from the Na Kachahri, on the east of the city, and on 
the banks of the Tapti. Afterwai'ds Muhammad Azim, son of Kluvajah Abd-ur- 
Rashid Kashmiri, was appointed superintendent of half the work, and after two 
years both these were dismissed,. and Ahmad Mir Khan, son of Ali Akbar Khan, 
was appointed to su[)erintend the building of the fortifications, and in the same 
year Nizarnabad, above the hill of Fardapur, wdiich had been entirely desolate, was • 
peopled, and a mosque and a house for travellers and a pahice and a bridge were 
built by the exertions of Khandan Kuli Khan, and the chi-onogram which gives the 
date of this work is “ Rabbi ajaala haazabaladan Aminan” — Arabic words, which 
signify “ God built this town securely.” In 1142 A.H. Hamid Khan died in 
Nander, the province he governed, and in 1143 A.H. Azd-ud-daulah Iwaz Khan, 
who was the deputy of the Nizam in Burhanpur, travelled on the road of eternity. 
The Nizam was much distressed on hearing the news and went from Haidarabad 
to Aurangabad. Jt is said that Azd-ud-daulah, depending upon his kinsmanship 
and other relations that he had with the Nizam, used to carry out the administration 
of that province without consulting the Nizam, so that when he died the 
Nizam exclaimed, “ Now I am Governor of the whole Dakhan.” In short, after 
arriving at Aurangabad he removed Saiyid Jamal Khan, son of the late Azd-ud- 
daulah, who was the Deputy Governor of Birar for his father, and appointed 
Shujaat Khan, and summoned Nasir-ud 7 daulah from Burhanpur. When he arrived 
at the hill of Fardapur he appointed Hafiz-ud-din Khan, who was one of his kinsmen, 
to the governorship of Burhanpur, and when Nasir-ud-daulah joined the Nizam’s 
army the Nizam ordered Hafiz-ud-din Khan to cause the great drum to be sounded 
and then depart from the tent of Nasir-ud-daulah to Burhanpui’. Accordingly 
Hafiz-ud-din Klian carried out his orders and arrived at Burhanpur, and after 
some days be went forwai'd to reduce the country of the Zamindar Mohan 
Singh. About that time Muhammad Khan Baiigash was appointed Governor of 
Malwa by the Emperor and arrived at Ujain. The Nizam also in the 
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middle of Shaban came to Burhanpur and set out to punish Mohan 
Singh. When he had reached the _ hill of Akbarpur, Mohan Singh, feeling 
himself too weak to fight, took refuge in some inaccessible hills and obtained terms 
by promising to pay tribute. Meantime Muhammad Khan Bangash had come as 
far as the Nai*bada and paid a visit to the Nizam and stopped with him two or 
three days, after which the Nizam crossed the river and paid him a return visit. 
In the month of Ramazan he settled the case of those who received a. daily 
allowance in Burhanpur. 1'hose whose allotvances dated from the time of Alamgir 
were reduced one portion and kept two-thirds, and those wliose allowances were 
assigned by other personages kept one-third and two-thirds reverted to 
Government. On the day of the festival which followed the Muhammadan Lent 
the army marched from Akbarpur, and Hafiz-ud-din Khan having accompanied 
the Nizam as far as Rajpur took leave. Abul Khair Khan, and Mir Ali Akbar 
Khan Diwan, and Sarim Ali Khan, and other officers charged with registration of 
the house tax, had leave to depart to Burhanpur. The Nizam himself passed 
through the hills to chastise Baji Rao, who was stirring up mischief there, and 
followed him, without halting, as far as Baglanali. He, like a fugitive slave, fled to 
Gujarat, and then the Nizam gave up the chase and returned to Aurangabad. At 
this time Hafiz-ud-din Khan and Abul Khair Khan escorted the family of the 
Nizam from Burhanpur to near the hill of Kasari, where they took leave. In 1145 
A.H. Fatim.ah Begam, the Nizam’s father’s sister, and wife of Zahir-ud-daulah, with 
Raayat Khan, by order of the Nizam, took with them the daughter of Roshan-ud- 
dauiah Zufar Khan, third Bakhshi of the Emperor, who was betrothed to Mir 
Ahmad Khan, and Bahadur Nasir Jang, and started from the capital in order to 
celebrate the marriage. Roshan-ud-dauluh Ata Ali Khan of Kiishtnir, who was 
the superintendent of the imperial arsenal, accom}>anied them with music and 
much equipage and rich marriage gifts, and the Nizam despatched to meet them 
Muhtashim Khan Baklishi and a number of oflicers commanding bodies of 
cavalry, such as Bida-uz-zatnan, Hafiz-ud-din Khan, and Abul Khair Khan from 
Burhanpur, and Khwajam Kuli Khan from Ghargiium also marched in front of 
them. Muhtashim Khafi and Hafiz-ud-din Khan came as fiir as Aurangabad, and 
Abul Khair Khan as far as Burhanpur, and there stopped. At tliis time a 
plunderer named Nahokiuh ravaged the districts of Asir, and Abul Khair at the 
request of Anand Rup, the Superintendent, set out with 300 horse and Nur-ud-diu 
Khan, the Kotwal of the town, and gallo|)ing over thirty tnilevS in four hours came 
upon the plunderer.s and killed nearly 100 of them. They then fled, and Abul 
Khair returned safe and victorious. In the year 1147 A.H. the Nizam stayed at 
Bui’hanpur, where he had some cause for anxiety owing to the approach of Muzaffir 
Khan, brother of the Samsam-ud-daulah, who had been .sent by the Emperor to 
chastise the Marathas. Muzaffir, however, without lighting, returned from 
Saronch to Dihli. The Nizam then went to Aurangabad, and that year, on the 
1st of Shawwal, Nizam Ali Khan Asif Jah 11. was born, son of the Nizam. The 


following is the chronogram — “Tulu i aftab az subh i daulat!” “ The Sun arose 
from Fortune’s dawn !” In 1148 A.H. the government of Malwa was conferred 
by the Emperor on Baji Rao, and the Nizam removed Hafiz-ud-din Khan from the 
government of Burhanpur and conferred it on Nasir-ud-daulah (Ihiri Kalij Khan, 
and Hafiz-ud-din was sent to Baglanah. In 1149 A.H. Baji Rao marched from 
his place of residence with a great force and came to Malwali and stopped there 
some time, and employed himself earnestly in settling the country, and then 
moved on Bandur. Then he attacked the Rajah, and took Asir, his place of 
residence, after a long and difficult siege. The Rajah then crept for refuge into 
inaccessible hills, and Baji Hao sent on Pila Jadu in front to encounter Burhan-ul- 
Mulk, and 10 miles from Akbarabad, after crossing the Jamna, gave battle, and 
many fell on both sides, till in the end Pila fled to the Katora lake and none of 
the Emperor’s nobles opposed him except Absan Khan Kokah, who was wounded. 
After plundering and ravaging the country, Ba.)! Rao fled on the approach of 
Itimad-ud-daulah and Sarasarn-ud-daulah, who left Dihli to attack him, but did 


The Sun arose 


” In 1148 A.H. the government of Malwa was conferred 


not pursue him. From sihiilar inroads the Empire was thrown into a state of 
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great confusion, and the oppressive acts of that rebel Baji Rao, and the negligence 
of the Mughul nobles, reached the ears of Nadir Shah, who was then in 
Kandahar, and caused his invasion of India. At this time the Nizam 
returned from a journey to Saunda and Badnur, and arrived in 
Burhanpur at the end of Shaban, and passed three months and a half in 
the palace there in repose. Hafiz*ud-din Khan took leave and went to 
the capital in the month Shawwal, and the oflice of Faujdar of Baglauah 
was taken from him and given to Mutawasil Khan, who was a relative of the 
Nizam, and paternal uncle of Hafiz-ud-din. 

The journey of the Nizam to Dihli at the request of the Emperor comes now 
to be recorded. On this occasion the Nizam appointed his legitimate son the 
Nawab Nizam -ud-daulah Bahadur Nasir Jang to act for him as the Governor of 
the Dakhan. 

At the end of 1149 A.H. repeated summonses came from the Emperor, 
Muhammad Shah, calling on the Nizam to present himself at court. In accordance 
with these, the Nizam took up his quarters on the 17th of Zil Hajj in the tents 
which he had pitched at the stream of Utali, and started on the 19th, after 
appointing Mir Ali Akbar Khan, the Divvan of Burhanpur, to act as Deputy of 
Nasir-ud-daidah, and as Governor of Burhanpur. At the stage of Rajurah he 
dismissed KliAvajah Abdullah Khan and Hazrullah Khan, and sent off the 
commission of viceregal authority over the Dakhan, which on leaving Burhanpur 
he had conferred on his son Nizam-ud-daulah Mir Ahmad Khan Bahadur Nasir 
Jang, and also letters to the nobles ordering them to obey his son. He then 
reached Saronch stage by stage, and halted there some days .and made a treaty 
with Baji Rao, and there suffered Nasir-ud-daulab, and Saiyid Jamal Khan, and 
Wizarat Klian Diwan, and Muhtashim Khan Bakhshi, and Mutaliawwer Khan, 
and Janoji and Sultanji Nimbalkar and other chiefs who had .accompanied him 
with the army of the Dakh.an to return, and in the end of the month Rabi-nl-Avval 
11. 'iO A.IL he arrived at Dihli and had the honour of waiting on the Emperor. 
The writer, Fazl Ali Khan, on the day of the Nizam’s arrival having presented the 
following quatrain, received a present of 1,000 rupees and a horse with silver 
trappings : — 

‘‘ CountksH thanks— t ho Faith’s defender’s come ; 

Light ho brings to every heart and iu»me ; 

Ilfaven, enregiste.ring the happy day, 

Gilds anew its text with mercy’s ray.’’ 

The last words, Ayat-i-ralimat illahi Amad, give the d.nte. The Emperor and 
the courtiers showed the Nizam real respect and attention, and Jai Singh was 
removed from the government of Agra in order to confer it on him ; and Baji Rao 
in like manner was dismissed from the government of Malwu to make room for 
the Nizam and Ins successor. The Nizam then set out for these provinces, -and 
went to Agra by way of Sarkharah, and there rested some days. He then 
appointed as his deputy in the government of Agra Mahi-ud-diu Kuli Khan, son 
of Muhammad Khalil, entitled Inuyat Khan, son of Lutfullah Khan, son of 
Sadullah Kban, brother of Hafiz-ud-din Khan, after which he crossed the Jamna 
and went on leisurely to Atawah and settled that district, which was an adjunct to 
the province of Agra. He then visited Kulpi and crossed the Jamna a second 
time, and came to Dahamuni, where he stopped some time, and taking with him 
Bandila troops he arrived at Bhopal, the residence of Yar Muhammad Khan, son 
of Dost Muhammad Khan. Baji Rao, too, with a numerous army proceeded to 
Malwah; and Malharji Holkar, who was in Malwah before the arrival of the Nizam’s 
army, and Baji Rao, occjisioned great disorders, and fought with Amir Maani 
Khan, who was the manager of the imperial lands in that province, and had only 
300 or 400 horsemen with him, and killed him. When Baji Rao had arrived 
within four or five miles of Bhopal he stopped the road, so that no provisions or 
grain could be brouglit in, and began to plunder in the districts round the Nizam’s 
army, which thus suffered exceedingly, and a battle with artillery and guns wenf 
on for a month. At last the Nizam arranged his troops for battle, and having 
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appointed his chiefs to command the van and rear, and the right and left wings, 
set out to march for Bhopal, which was only twenty miles off. Baji Rao then 
divided his army into two, and sent one against the Nizam’s van and the other 
against his rear guard, and a fierce battle ensued, and many men were slain. At 
last the Nizam’s army by dint of courage got near the fort of Bhopal, and the 
Marathas at the time the rear guard halted uxider the command of Asir Singh, 
Bajah of Bundi, charged in upon them and a desperate fight ensued. The Nizam 
reinforced the rear guard and defended himself at all points. At evening he 
encamped and gave orders for the protection of the troops by setting guards for 
the night. At that spot fighting went on for a whole month, and owing to the 
want of grain and scarcity of food, which was so great that an asar of wheat, or 
indeed an asar of jowari, could not be bought for a rupee, the di.stress of the 
army was terrible. At last the Nizam considered it prudent to make peace, as the 
near approach of Nadir Shah was bruited abroad, and he set forward on his return 
to Dihli. Raghuji Bhonslah, who was a cousin of Rajah Sahu and had 
a Mukasal or free tenure of the province of Birar, thinking the time auspicious 
for making war, joined battle with Shujaat Khan, the Nizam of Berar, 
in the month of Ramzan, and killed him, and levied a contribution on 
Elichpur ; and Chimaji fought a battle in the vicinity of Burhanpur at the village 
Jan Kadbibi, and Nasir-ud-daulah, the Nazim of Burhanpur, set to work to 
repair the bastions of the city. The Nawab Nizam-ud-daulah Bahadur Nasir Jang, 
on hearing of the struggle between the Nizam and Baji Rao, assembled the army 
of the Dakhan, set forth from Aurangabad to assist his father, and reached the 
hill of Fardapur, marching with all expedition, when intelligence of the peace was 
received, and soon after a letter from the Nizam himself confirming the news. 
On this Nasir Jang returned to Aurangabad. 

We come now to the arrival of an envoy from Nadir Shah before that 
monarch came to Dihli, and the terrible commotion caused in that city by his 
approach, and the battle which took place between some of the great nobles of 
Muhammad Shah and Nadir, and the events that followed. 

The author of the history of Nadir states that in. the year 11.50 A.II. Nadir 
sent his Chamberlain, Ali Mardan Khan Shahbalu, to India with this message to 
Muhammad Shah, “ As we purpose to inflict punishment on the Afghans of 
Kandahar, send your commands to the Nazim of Kabul and the authorities in that 
direction to shut the roads against the Afghans.” Muhammad Shah wrote in 
reply that he had sent troops and treasure to the authorities with directions to 
stop the passage of the Kandahar rebels. Nadir, after the return of his Envoy, 
sent a second time to remind Muhammad Shah, the Envoy being Muhammad 
Ali Khan Kaular Akasi, the son of Aslat Khan, a nobleman of Persia. Muhammad 
Shah returned the same answer. However, at the opening of the transactions at 
Kandahar, when the Afghans of that country began to fly to Kabul, and none on 
the part of Muhammad Shah obstructed their flight, Nadir sent a third Envoy, 
Muhammad Khan the Turkuman, to inquire why the promise had beeu broken, 
and he himself on the 1 1th of Muharrarn marched into India by way of Sindh, 
and strictly enjoined Muhammad Khan, his Envoy, not to stop more than forty 
daj’s, but to return quickly to him. Muhammad Khan presented his letter of 
credence from Nadir Shah. The Emperor, who .was day and night taken up 
with pleasure, forgot to answer, and omitted to give the Envoy leave to dep.art. 
When a whole year had elapsed from the departure of Muhammad Khan, in the 
beginning of Muharrarn 1151 A.H., after the conquest of Kandahar, a reiterated 
and peremptory order came for him to take leave immediately he received it, 
and bring whatever answer might have been returned by the Indian Government. 
This letter was committed to the charge of three couriers, who were sent from 
Sindh. Nadir then went to Ghazni, and rested at the Fara garden, about six 
farsakhs from the city, and sent thence the Prince Nasrullah Mirza to chastise the 
Afghans of Ghorband and Bamian. The Governor of Ghazni was overpowered 
with terror by the tumult that arose announcing the approach of Nadir, and fled, 
and the Kazis, the learned men, and the principal people of Ghazni went before 
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Nadir with humble supplications and with rich offerings, and were graciously 
received, and Nadir arrived at Gbazni and sent a division of his army to punish 
the Hazarahs, and all the inhabitants and provisions of that country were trodden 
under foot by the hoofs of his power, and numbers of the men were slain and the 
women made captives. Nadir after that set the captives free, and taking with 
him an army of Afghans and Hazarahs from the mountains of Ghazni, and 
pardoning those who submitted, he marched to Kabul. The people of the place 
came out two stages to meet him, and he presented them with gifts worthy of a 
kinsr, and sent tliem away. After their return a body of the Afghans and 
soldiers of Kabul withdrew their obedience, and going into a fort maintained 
themselves tliere. On the 3rd of Ilabi-ul-Avval, when the equipage of Nadir j sent 
in advance, arrived near the fort, some of the garrison began to attack it and 
oppose its advance. Those who were in charge of the equipage, as they were not 
prepared to fight, did the best they could, and left half the tents at a distance of 
one half-farsakh east of the city, and next day the royal cavalcade arrived at that 
place, and Nadir Shah, on the 5th of the said month, went out riding with the 
intention of visiting the environs of the city, and turned towards the hill of Siyah 
Sang. The soldiers of the garrison, in the spirit they showed the day before, 
came out of the fort in great force, began to threaten war and to fire off cannon 
and guns, and this boldness angered the king, and he ordered his retinue to chastise 
that band. They accordingly galloped towards them with drawn swords, and 
coming up with them made havoc of them up to the wall of the fort, and the 
same day the siege of the fort was begun. In a few days the garrison saw that 
they could not resist, and so on the 12th of the said month they came into the 
presence, acknowledging their helplessness, and confessed their fault, saying, 
“ Wilt thou destroy us for that which the foolish among us have committed ?” 
(See/ifttran VII. 154.) And they surrendered the fort and pi’esented rich offerings. 
Nadir seized all the effects belonging to Government in that fort, such as treasure 
and elephants. Nasrullah Mirza, wlio before this event had started from 
Fara-bagh to punish the refractory Afglians, inflicted severe chastisement 
upon them, and took their forts, and after reducing that region to obedience 
returned to the king on the 2ud of the said month. About this time 
the despatches of Muhammad Khan the Turkuman were brought by a 
courier to Nadir, to the effect that the Imperial Government would neither give 
him an answer nor leave to depart. When Nadir heard this he ordered some of 
his couriers to convey a letter from himself to Muhammad Shah to tlie effect that 
he had sent All Mardan Khan, after him Muhammad Ali Khan Kaular Akasiu, as 
Ambassadors to tlie Indian Court on the subject of stopj)ing the passage of rebels, 
and Muhammad Shah had promised to act accordingly; that he. Nadir, had arived 
at Kandahar ; when he found that Muhammad Shah had not kept his promise he 
had sent another Ambassador to repeat the message. A year had passed and this 
Ambassador had been detained all that time, and no answer had been given. 
First of all a promise had been made, and in the next place it had been broken, 
and then, contrary to precedent, the Ambassador had been detained in breach of 
etiquette, and to put off replying to the royal letter, all these improprieties were 
repugnant to friendship. After the conquest and subjugation of Kandahar, as the 
people of that place had dealt worse with India than even with Persia, he, Nadir, 
had thought that the punishment inflicted on them would have been pleasing to 
the Emperor, and that the nobles of both countries were mutually well disposed, 
and he had for that reason taken their punishment in hand. The people of 
Ghazni had been respectful, and therefore had had favour shown to them ; but 
the people of Kabul, besides that they ought to have regarded the arrival of his 
victorious standard as a fortunate circumstance, ought, in the state of amity between 
the governments, to have taken every opportunity of rendering service. But they 
had closed the door of happiness on themselves, and had joined the Afghans, and 
had shown hostile intentions. As these acts were disrespectful he had come to 
))unish those who were guilty of them, but as afterwards they had been led to 
seek his favour, and had directed their hopes to his just tribunal, he had, for the 
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sake of Muhammad Sh^, forgiven them, and been gracious to them, and had 
given orders that no one should molest them. He, Nadir, had had from the first 
no other object but the chastisement of the Afghans, and wished to maintain the 
same friendly relations with the Emperor. 

This letter Nadir delivered to the courier and sent him to Shahjahanabad 
accompanied by some of the principal men of the city of Kabul on the 2Gth of 
Babi-ul-Aval, in order that the courier by the letter he took, and the Kabulis by 
word of mouth, might explain to Muhammad Shah the real state of the case. 
When the Kabulis arrived at Jalalabad the Governor of that place forbade them to 
proceed and turned them back, and the Afghans killed the courier, who was 
travelling post haste, in the midst of his journey. After that, on the 12th of 
Rabi-us-Sani, "Nadir left Kabul, on account of the scarcity of hay and grain, and 
having appointed troops to protect the citadel he marched by Charikar in the 
mountains and chastised the refractory inhabitants of that district and brought 
them into subjection, and on the 20thof Jamad-ul-Avval he diverged to Gandamak, 
which is a salubrious place. The Afghans of tliat locality, in like manner, took 
their effects into a strong fort in a mountain and endeavoured to maintain their 
independence. However, they soon saw that they could not resist, and besought 
to be pardoned, and their offences graciously considered. The army which 
had been sent to punish the Hazaraha, after performing that service, returned on the 
26th of Jamad-ul-Avval, bringing a great number of boys and girls of that tribe 
as slaves. A division then marched on Jalalabad to chastise the Afghans who had 
killed the courier. The Governor of Jalalabad, who had stopped the Kabulis, and 
the man who had killed the courier, both fled, and the other inhabitants of the 
district accepted the yoke, and on the 30th of Jamad-ul-Akhir, on Thursday, came 
out to meet the conqueror, and surrendered the fort to his officers. The man who 
killed the courier, and had taken refuge in a strong fort, was captured, and, as the 
district of Kabul was no longer under the Emperor, Nasir Khan assembled troops 
on the borders of Peshawar and tried to make himself independent. And in the 
interval that the nobles of Kabul were conveying the letter of Nadir Shah to 
Dihli the order of the Emperor to let them proceed was received. Nasir Khan, 
out of regard to his own master, did not obey Nadir Shah, but commenced 
hostilities. Moreover, 8,000 Afghans, men of the Khaibar and Peshawar, 
assembled near Jamrud and watched the most difficult pass of the Khaibar. On 
the 12th of the same month, Nadir, having left his baggage near Nasrullah 
Mirza, set out himself towards afternoon, by a way Avhere the mountains were 
very high and steep, with a body of select lancers to punish Nasir Khan. Marching 
with all speed, the next day two hours .after sunrise he had traversed forty-nine 
farsaklis, and arrived at the very nick of time. When Nasir Khan heard that the 
Shah had arrived he prepared for battle and drew up his men. But the van of 
that swift force charged his main body, routed it, and in a moment scattered it in all 
directions, slew a great number, and took alive Nasir Khan and all the Indian 
officials. The rest fled. Three days after, when his baggage had cltatie up with 
the army. Nadir marched to Peshawar and subjugated the country. The 
mountaineers, too, who ventured to give trouble, were crushed. On the 11th of 
Ramzan his victorious standard moved towards Dilhi, and he ordered a firm 
bridge to be thrown across the river at Atak. Never before had it been heard 
that the rivers of the Panjab had been crossed without boats or vessels, yet 
by the fortune of Nadir these rivers, each of which resembles a stormy 
sea and a life-devouring ocean, were crossed. The horsemen and the 
baggage cattle passed through the water, and .5,000 or 6,000 men of the garrison 
of Lahur who attempted to resist were dispersed and plundered by the outposts 
of Nadir’s army. Nadir himself followed ; and soon after a large body of Indian 
troops, led by the Zamindar Dinar Beg Khan, who had come forth to assist 
Zakaria Khan, the Nizam of Lahur, encountered the videttea of Nadir Shah’s array 
twelve miles from Lahur, and were routed. When Nadir with his cortege had 
arrived in the environs of Lahur, Zakaria Khan, who felt himself powerless to 
resist, sent Kifayat Khan, who was his principal agent in important affairs, to the 
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Shalamar garden to ask for quarter. Next day he himself waited on Nadir and 
presented £200,000 in cash and two gigantic elephants with other precious things 
as an offering. Nadir Shah in return gave him beautiful robes worthy to be a 
king’s present, and an Arabian steed with a golden saddle, and a jewelled dagger 
and sword, and conferred on him other favours. Fakhr-ud-daulah, Nazim of 
Kashmir, who had been removed from his government by the ; iople of Kashmir, 
and who was residing in a destitute state in Lahur, was restored to that government 
by Nadir ; and Nasir Khan, who was among the prisoners, was restored to the 
government of Peshawar and Kabul, and a force was given to him with 
instructions to guard the passage of the river and secure a number of vessels, and 
send all those who resisted to the royal camp. In short the Emperor of India 
at this time awoke from the careless slumber when Nadir reached J?eshawar, and 
gave £300,000 to the Nizam, and £200,000 to Itimad-ud-daulah, and £200,000 to 
Sarasam-ud-daulah, the Bakhshi, and entrusted the command of the army to the 
Nizam, and conferred the title of Nizam*ud-daulah on the Nuwab Nasir Jang, who 
was acting as his father’s deputy in the Dakhan. The Nizam sent out his tents 
on the first day of Ramzan, when the news came that Nadir had crossed the 
Atak, and that Zakaria Khan, the Nazim of Lahur and the Punjab and Multan, 
not feeling himself able to resist, had surrendered the prisoners and submitted, 
and that Nadir the blood-shedder was marching on Dihli with the intention of 
fighting and slaughtering. Hereupon Muhammad Shah, having no alternative, 
came on the 17th of Shawwal with all speed to do battle in the vicinity of 
Panipat, and appointed the Nizam to command the vanguard, and Samsam-ud- 
daulah, the chief Bakhshi, to command the right wing, and the Vazir 
Itimad-ud-daulah to command the left, and Sarbuland Khan Mubariz-ul-Mulk to 
command the centre reserves with Muzaffir Khan and Muhammad Khan Bangash. 
Nadir Shah moved from Lahur on the 20th of Shawwal, and having passed 
the deep rivers arrived at Sarhind on the 7th of ZiKadah, and was there informed 
that Muhammad Shah, with an army of 300,000 men and 2,000 war elephants 
and 3,000 dragon-mouthed and lightning-darting cannon and munitions of war, 
had arrived at Kurnal, five stages from Dihli, and intended to halt and give battle 
thei*e, as the canal which Ali Mardan Khan brought to Dihli flowed on one side 
and the other was protected by jungle, so that he considered it a strong position, 
and there he had drawn up his troops and disposed his guns round his camp. 
On heaving this. Nadir sent forward 6,000 horse of his advanced guard in order 
that they might ride up to Muhammad Shah’s camp, and cai’ry off some 
prisoners, and make a report of the state of affairs. Eight days after this force had 
set out he himself moved from Sarhind and advanced to Rajisar, twenty-four miles 
from Sarhind, and on the 0th of Zi Kadah he arrived at Arnballah, sixteen miles, 
which is two miles from Kurnal. There he left his women and baggage under the 
charge of Fath Ali Khan Af'shar. On the 10th he marched from Ambalah and 
went thirty miles and halted at Shahabad. The same night his advanced guard 
reached the ^inp of Muhammad Shah, and made, a skirmishing attack, and killed 
some persons and carried off others alive, and returned sixteen miles to the house 
for travellers at Azirnabad, where they halted. On the night of the 11th, two 
hours after nightfall, they brought bcfoi'e Nadir some persons of the enemy’s 
advanced guard, whom they had captured, that they might be personally 
interrogated. Nadir then sent confidential ofiicei’s to Azirnabad, who enjoined the 
vidette.s to remain at that place, and that a body of select men should quietly and 
cai’efuUy patrol the neighbourhood. Tfie distance between that place and Kurnal 
was six farsakhs and eight miles, and was all jungle with only one narrow road. 
The country for the next four miles was in general free from jungle, and a level 
road passed through it, so the leaders of the advanced guard, having formed their 
men into two bodies, sent them to the east and west of Muhammad Shah’s camp, 
to reconnoitre the jungle and the field of battle and return to Azirnabad. On 
the 12th of Zi Kadab, Nadir marched twenty- four miles, and on the 13th, having 
placed Nasirullah Mirza in the centre with a body of the nobles, he took with 
him a body of picked men, and having set out in the morning when an hour and 
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a half of the day had passed he arrived at Azimabad, and there the leaders 
of the advanced guard came at the hour prescribed, and brought the prisoners 
they had taken from Muhammad Shah’s camp. From their examination 
it appeared that the Emperor had shut himself up in the fortified camp 
at Kurnal, which was a strong position, and had made that his place of 
security. Those who had gone to reconnoitre to the east and west of 
Muhammad Shah’s camp reported that there was jungle on either side, 
and that the ground was level and fit for encamping or for fighting a bsvttle ; 
that the road which led to Muhammad Shah’s camp was bounded by a stiff jangle. 
Nadir, on hearing this, decided to move to the east of the Emperor’s camp towards 
Panipat, which is between Kurnal and Dihli, and which has a broad space of 
uncultivated country quite level, and that there his troops should encamp for two 
or three da 5 '^ 8 . If Muhammad Shah attacked them they could meet him, and if not, 
then they might march by tlie same way to Dihli. Accordingly on the 14th 
before sunrise. Nadir moved from the said spot and crossed the river Faiz at two 
farsakhs’ distance from the camp of Muhammad Shah and pitched his camp, and 
himself with a few select troops moved close to the Emperor’s camp to a place 
where he could see their flags and guns, and giillo[)ing with his fleet coursers could 
take a clear survey of their encampment, and then returned. At night he was 
informed that Burhan-ul-Mulk, Saadat Khan, the (Jovernor of Oudh and of the east, 
had arrived at Paniput with a force of 20,000 or 30,000 men and guns and all 
munitions of war, to assist Muhammad Shall. Nadir immediately ordered a division 
of his own troops to advance against this force, and though all along at the distance 
of half a farsakh, more or less, round the camp of Muhammad Shah were the posts 
of Nadir Shah’s army, still that same night he sent a force against the array of 
Burhan-ul-Mulk, and on the loth moved from his position, and forcing his way in 
three bodies he ordered the prince Nasirullah Mirza to advance from the north of 
the river Jarnna to the environs of Kurnal and halt, and he himself made a long 
circuit between the river Faiz and the Jamna, and went with a division to inspect 
the encamping place and the field of battle. While he was in the way the .adv.anced 
guard, which had gone during the night, according, to orders, against Burhan-ul-Mulk, 
brought word that Saadat Khan, who had arrived within one march of Muhammad 
Shah’s camp, h.ad moved on expeditiously, leaving treasure and baggage behind, 
and had arrived at midnight in Muhammad Shah’s camp. But the videttes that 
Nadir had sent on had followed them up and had killed many and plundered others. 
Then Nadir passed in front of Muhammad Shah’s army and chose a spot to the east 
of it, at the distance of a farsakh in a level plain, and Nasrullah Mraza with the main 
body here joined Nadir, as ordered, and there encamped. And when intelligence 
was brotight of the slaughter of those Saadat Khan had left behind, and the 
plunder of the treasure and the bagg.age by the advanced guards of Nadir to 
Burhan-ul-Mulk, he was inflamed with a desire to wij)e out this disgrace, and 
immediately besought the Emperor to give him leave to attack and take his revenge. 
The Emperor turned to the Amir-ul-Umara Kiian Dauran and asked his advice, 
and he replied that in important matters, especially in war, his Majesty was wont 
to be guided by the advice of Nizain-nl-Mnlk Asif Jah, and that he and 
the other nobles felt bound to accept the guidance of that officer in war. 
After consulting with the Nizam, whatever was found to be his opinion 
would be best. The Emi)eror assented, and they then referred to the Nizam, who 
told Burhan-ul-Mulk that he did wrong when so dangerous an enemy as Nadir 
was near to leave his baggage behind, and hasten to join the Emperor. 
However, what had to happen had happened. Now what he had to do was 
to go to his quarters and give his men rest after their march, and next d.ay, 
with the Divine aid, they would try to remedy matters. Burhan-ul-Mulk, 
overpowered with ardour, replied that to pause in remedying what had happened 
would be imputable to want of courage, that he had 11,000 e.xcellent veteran 
horsemen with many guns, and that he would do all in his power either, 
with the help of Heaven, to win the imperiial favour, or to escape from the 
reproaches of men and the imputation of pusillanimity. In short, Burhan-ul-Mulk 
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would not listen to the Nizam's advice, and, having obtained leave from 
the Emperor, at once engaged the forces of Nadir, when he was struck by a 
bullet and fell senseless from his elephartt, and at sight of this great confusion 
arose among his troops. Mir Ghulam Ali Azad states in his Khizunah-i-Amerdh 
that though Burhan-ul-Mulk had been wounded in the leg, which had become 
diseased in consequence, yet he rode on his elephant while his troops remained 
behind, and many of those who kept up with him and arrived were so weary 
with the long and continuous marches that they could not move, and as they 
came into camp at midnight many were asleep, and when Burhan-ul-Mulk 
went to the Emperor those of his division who had just arrived had no knowledge 
whatever of the war or the propinquity of the Kizilbash army, and though the 
officers shouted to them that the Nuwab had gone to battle, and told them to 
mount, they did not believe it, and in some way or other Burhan-ul-Mulk, 
having got together 400 or 500 horsemen and the same number of foot, went 
off to fight the Persians, and by the time he reached the limits of the camp 
was joined by 3,000 or 4,000 horse and 1,000 foot, and with this small force 
engaged the champion of Persia, who was at the head of 40,000 veteran 
cavalry. Then, as regarded himself, he showed as much firmness and courage 
as it is possible to imagine, and Nadir himself applauded his gallantry. It 
happened, however, that the elephant on which his nephew, Shah Jang, was 
riding, being in a maddened state, ran to the elephant on which he rode and drove 
it before him into the Persian army, and in spite of the blows they gave it it Avould 
not return. In this way Burhan-ul-Mulk and several persons with him were taken 
prisoners. He was also wounded in two places, in one by a bullet and in the 
other by a spear, and had besides a disease. Nadir gave him to the custody of 
Mustafa Khan Shamlu, and every day conferred favours upon him, and honoured him 
with splendid robes, and permission to attend the private hall of audience, and to 
state his requests in person, and he was consulted when treaty was made with 
the Emperor and when the two potentates met. The author of the history called 
Fahan Guf^ha, known as the 2'ankh-i’Nadiri, writes that from noon to 4 or 5 p.m. 
lighting went on, when all of a sudden the Indian troops fled. Burhan-ul-Mulk 
and Nisar Muhammad Khan, his nephew, who were in the haudah of the elephant, 
w'ere taken prisoners, with their relatives and retainers. When the Emperor 
beard this he sent Khan Dauran with 15,000 horse to remedy this disaster. 
When the Khan had started, the Nizam sent after him a letter to say that he 
ought not to go a step beyond the stream. The Amir-ul-Umara read the letter, 
and said that there was no time to write an answer, but tliat they were to take 
this verbal message, that the elephant carrying the standard, and the van of the 
army, had crossed the river, and now it was impossible for him to remain behind. 
Muzaffir Khan, brother of Sarasam-ud-daulah Khan Dauran, who was in the 
centre when he heard this, went after Sarnsara-ud-daulah, and the Nizam 
having arrayed his troops placed Sarira Ali Khan, the commandant of his 
elephants, in his own haudah, in the attendant’s seat, and was standing in his 
hall when the intelligence department brought word that Samsarn-ud-daulah, 
after crossing the river, had attacked the army of Nadir Shah, and that his forces 
had fought valiantly, and cut to pieces many of Nadir’s van, and penetrated to 
Ins camp. On hearing this the Nizam sent word to the Emperor and the Vazir 
that they should mount at once, as he was ready for battle. They did so, and 
came slowly on their elephants, and the Nizam, starting from the river, had 
arrived near the guns of Burhan-ul-Mulk when the sun set, and certain informa- 
tion was received that Nadir Shah, on hearing of the courageous advance of the 
Indian soldiers, had sent 20,000 choice horse to assist his troops, and that the 
battle raged until the Amir-ul-Umara received some dangerous wounds, when 
his elephant driver brought him back to his tent, where next day he died. 
According to the statement of the author of the Tarikh Fahan Gttsha (“ the world- 
developing history”), in this battle Nadir Shah himself entered the field of battle 
Avith bis brave soldiers and excellent artillery, and Muzaffir Khan and Sipahdar 
Khan and other brave officers were killed, and an immense amount of plunder, 
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many elephants and guns belonging to Muhammad Shah were taken by Nadir, 
and by noon the plain was abandoned by the Indian army and covered with the 
bodies of the slain. Muhammad Shah, with Nizam-ul-Mulk and Kamr-ud-din Khan, 
the Grand Vazir, as they had drawn up their forces near their own camp, returned 
thither, and there secured themselves. The Nizam, from the occurrence of such a 
defeat and the coming on of night, wrote to the Emperor that no time remained to 
continue the fight, so that his Imperial Majesty had betterremain where he was, and 
that the next day, after restoring order to the troops, they might remedy what had 
happened. This advice was approved by the Emperor, the Vazir and the nobles. 
The Emperor then summoned a council, and all advised to fight, but the Nizam 
disapproved of doing so, and said they had better makepeace. The Burhan-ul-Mulk 
and the Amir-uI-Umara, he said, had devoted themselves bravely and loyally, 
but from not listening to his counsel they had utterly ruined the affairs of their 
Emperor and master. The Emperor, he added, knew very well what was their 
condition in regard to preparation for fighting another battle, and therefore the 
best course was to make terras. His advice tvas that they should send a peaceful 
message which might extinguish the flames of war. If by good acts and mild 
language they obtained peace, why then their object would be accomplished, and 
if not, they must place their trust in God, and must prepare for war. The Emperor 
approved this advice. The author of the Tartkh Fahan Omha has written that 
after such a I'e mark able victory Nadir would not permit his soldiers to attack 
Muhammad Shali’s camp, as it had been strengthened with fortifications, a ditch 
and guns, but he invested it on all sides, and closed the means of escape against 
the Indians. When the Emperor was reduced to distress on the third day, he 
voluntarily abdicated, and took off his crown and went with his nobles and great 
men to Nadir and prayed for mercy. On his thus coming to obtain an interview 
with him, Nadir sent Nasrullah Mirza to the outside of his camp to meet the 
Emperor, and went himself outside Ids tent, and received him with respect, and 
kindly tsiking his hand placed him on a cushion to sit be.side himself, and there 
Muhammad Shah breakfasted with him, and returned to his own army in the 
afternoon. The array of Nadir, however, continued the siege of Muhammad 
Shah’s camp as before. The day alter, Muhammad Shah with his courtiers and 
palace attendants left his camp and came to that of Nadir, and took up their 
residence there. Abdul Baki Kfuin, in as much as he was the chief of Nadir’s 
nobles, with a number of other distinguished persons, was appointed to attend 
Muhammad Shah everywhere, and to attend upon him and render him every 
service. Nadir further appointed Burhan*ul-Mulk to be the sole representative of 
the two governments, and ordered the Tahmas Khan Jalair, with 4,000 or 5,000 
horse, and in imion with Burhan-ul-Mulk, should go to Dihli before the arrival of 
the royal cavalcade, and make the necessary arrangements in the city. After 
that, Nadir, on the 1st of Zi Hajj, marched from that place for Dihli, and on the 7th 
alighted at the Shalamar garden. He stopped there the next day, and Muhammad 
Shah was suffered to go to make preparations lor entertaining his visitor. On 
the 9th of the month Nadir mounted his horse and left the garden, and the soldiers 
were drawn up, and laid down rich brocade carpets and precious stuffs from the 
border of the garden to the royal palace. Nadir then took his residence in the fort, 
which had been the residence of the just kings of Delhi and the capital of India, and 
assigned a place there for Muhammad Shah too. Muhammad Shah then gave an 
entertainment, at the conclusion of which Nadir, to please him, said, “ The 
kingdom of India .again reverts to your .Majesty, as agreed from the first, and in 
accordance with Turkuman friendship every aid will be rendered to the house of 
Gurgan, which endures for ever.” Muhammad Shah in acknowledgment of this 
kindness, which bestowed on him a crown as well as life, produced some jewels 
and treasures which he had received from his ancestors, and although Nadir 
magnanimously declined them, still the Emperor pressed him so warmly to take 
them that at last he consented, and delivered them to the charge of his treasurers. 
However, on the festival of Id, on which day Nadir at noon paid a visit to 
Muhammad Shah, deceitful fortune brought about a teri'ible disaster. On the 
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night of the 11th, without the connivance of Muhammad Shah, or privacy of the 
nobles, one of the debauchees of the city called out with a loud voice from the 
lower fort, “Nadir Shah has been killed in the palace by the eunuchs of the 
Emperor.” The mob on hearing this ran together and attacked the soldiers of 
Nadir who had entered the town, and indulged in the utmost violence, and slew 
3,000 Persian soldiers. As the darkness of the night gave them hopes, they 
imbrued their hands in the blood of the strangers, and growing more daring they 
attacked the place where Nadir’s elephants were kept, and killed the head keeper 
and captured the elephants. As the curtain of the night intervened, Nadir ordered 
his troops not to leave their quarters, but begin to act next day. But when the 
sun drew his sword from the scabbard of the East, Nadir issued wrathful and 
terrible from the fort, and sat on the roof of the mosque of H.oshun>ud-daulah. 
He then inquired from what quarter were the perpetra.tor8 of the last night’s 
acts, and who were the offenders, and issued orders for their punishment, and for 
a general massacre of the inhabitants of those localities. Then all his troops, as 
well Kizilbashes as Turkiirnans,* Uzbegs, Afghans and Beluchis, began to 
slay, and killed every living being they saw, till the dead rose in heaps, and for 
three hours the massacre went on in bazars fast and furious, with loud shouts of 
“ Smite and slay !” Of the nobles, Saiyid Niyaz Khan, son-in-law of Itimad-ud- 
daulah and wife’s brother to the Nizam, and M.ihi-ud-din Kuli Khan, and others 
were killed. After three hours the Nizam, from compassion for the people, 
went to Nadir, whom no one dared to approach during his wrath, and 
with humble entreaties, and offering an atonement in money for what had been 
done, asked for mercy. Nadir replied, “ For thy sake I spare them.” The instant 
that the executioner called out “ Ainan” (“quarter”) the fury of the mas.sacre subsided. 
To God belongs greatness and power, Who lifts one of His creatures to 
such a height that the utterance of his commands has such results as these ! The 
author of the Tarikh Fahan Qmlia write-s that the massacre extended from the 
Ajmir Gate to the door of the principal mosque, and some inhabitants of other 
quarters also perished with the sword. From the rdsing of the sun to its setting 
the slaughter and plunder and enslaving went on. Nearly 30,()0U persons, great 
and small, perished. In the evening the survivors were imploring protection, and 
the Emperor, through the medium of the Nizam and Karnr-ud-din Khan, was 
engaged in avssisting them. After the fury of Nadir’s wrath had been quenched 
by the water of forgiveness, he gave orders to release the prisoners. As during 
the night’s tumult Saiyid Niyaz Khan, the son-in-law of Kamr-ud-diu Khan, and 
Shahsawar Khan, who were among the principal nobles of Hindustan, had attacked 
the elephant stables and had killed the chief keeper, and had carried off the 
elephants outside the fortifications of the city, and had posted themselves in a 
strong place, the imperial order was issued to Azimullah Khan and Faulad Khan, 
who were nobles of the State of Gurgan, to seize these persons, which they did, 
and brought the prisoners, 470 persons, before the Emperor, and slew them with the 
sword of retaliation. The author of the Khizanah-i-Amirah (“ Public Treasury”) 
has written that when, on the 9th of Zi HajJ 415.1 A.Ii., both potentates arrived 
in Dihli, Burhau-ul-Mulk was engaged from morning till night in transacting 
business ordered by the Shah, but was overpowered by his disease, the palsy, and 
at one time fainted, at another recovered ! On the night of the Id Kurban, 
before the dawn, his soul departed. That night the Nizam went to pay him 
a visit, and sent on a person in advance to beg him not to get up. He would not 
comply, and when the Nizarn arrived he. got up with the aid of his servants, and 
this shows in what estimation he held him. Also when Nadir Shah spared the 
lives of the supjdiants and accepted a fine in lieu, Mubariz-ul-Mulk Sarbuland 
Khan appointed Dilawar Jang to collect the money. Mubariz-ul-Mulk nolens volens 
obeyed, and this calamity of the mulct was protracted until the departure of Nadir, 
and the author of the history called Fahnn Gusha writes that Nadir asked in 
marriage for Nasrullah Mirza the veiled daughter of the house of Gurgan, vis., 
Kutubi Begam, daughter of Muhammad Kambakhsh, and for a week the preparations 
for the nuptials and for the feast went on, and on the 15th of the said 
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month Prince Nasrullah Mirza went to see Muhammad Shah, and at the end 
of the assembly the Emperor presented him with pricele.ss jewels and three elephants 
and five horses with jewelled trappings, and royal robes, and thus their friendship was 
cemented. And the confidential persons who were dejmtod to seize treasure secured 
such an amount of vessels of gold and silver and vases ofCIiina, and articles set with 
precious jewels, and other valuable thiug.s, that the registrars and clerks were 
unable to catalogue or compute them. Of the number was tlic peacock throne, 
studded with inestimable jewels, on the adornment of which the former kings 
of India spent two millions sterling, Avith such round pearls and glittering 
diamonds as Avere not to bo found in tbc possession of any kings of the past or 
present time. The treasury of Nadir thus became imefiualled, and the mfijles and 
grc.at officers and princes and governors also presented offerings to him Avorth 
millions of money, and jeAvels and articles covered with gold and precious goods, 
and after the death of Saadat Khan an officer Avas sent to the province of Oudli and 
Lakhnau, and brought from that province, wliich Avas under Saadat Khan, a 
million in gold, or .oOOjOOO tunuius in Persian money, with a number of huge 
elephants and goods of incalculable A’aluc. In short, Nadir, diu'ing his stay iu 
Dilili, with Avhat he got from the State treasuries and the offerings of the nobles 
and governors, obtained fifteen millions. Eurtbermorc, from the jewels and 
treasures, and goods, and factories and royal stores, Avhich Avere Avorthy of the house 
of Timur, and Avhich had descended to Miihainmad Shah, the closed doors 
of the exchequer of the Gurgau dynasty being opened by this contingency of 
Nadir’s arrival, his great nobles and the chief officers of the army Avliicb had 
rendered him such services, and the Ghazis or champions of the faith, and the 
attendants atid servant.s of his royal camp, received, oue and all, in accordance 
Avith their rank, fitting gifts. Mandates, too, were issued to every province in 
Pci'sia, notifying royal bounties to them, and for three years the people of Persia 
Avere relieved by a diminution of land rent and taxes, and on Tuesday the 3rd 
of the month handsome sabres and sAvords and daggers adorned with gold 
and jewels, and high-bred Ai'abiau steeds, were bestowed on all the noblc.s 
of the Court of Gurgati, and a royal entertainment Avas given, to Avhich 
N.adir invited Muhammad Sliah, and Avith his OAvn hand placed on his head 
the roj'al diadem, and girt his waist Avith a jewelled SAVord and dagger, and 
his shouldcr.s Avith jewels of great walue, .as is the Avont of the kings of 
Hindustan. The signet, too, of the kings of India, just as it was, he 
delivered to his Ma,jesty. Muhammad Shah then made over to Nadir the 

countries to the Avest of the river of Atak and Indus from the borders of Thibet 

and Kashmir to the point Avhere that river meets the ocean. .‘Vnd as most of 
the countries to the north and Avest of Atak, as Ghazni and Kabul, have been 
always included iu Khurasan, Nadir Shah accepted them. Nadir further 
encouraged all the nobles and ministers of ►State of the house of Gurgan to serve 
Muhammad Shah devotedly, and addressed the royal pearls of advice to 

Muhammad Shah and his nobles, and ordered that mintages and the reading of 

the Friday prayer, AA^hich at tliat time were carried on and altered in liis name in 
India, should again be in the illustrious name of Muhammad Shah. Further, 
Nadir addressed letters to the governors of provinces and the Rajahs ordering 
them to obey the Emperor. Then, taking with him a company of skilful artificers 
and Avorkmen of India, on Tuesday the 7th of Safar, Nadir triumi)hautly marched 
from Dihli on his return, and halted first at the garden of Shalainai', his Avhole stay 
in Dihli having extended to fifty-seven d.ajs. Of the stories told regarding this 
remarkable visit, one is that Nadir and Muhammad Shah were one day sitting together 
when the time for drinking coffee arrived. Mir Khan, Avhose duty it Avas to attend 
to this, took up the coffee pot and filled a cup, and was considering to Avhich king 
he should first give it. He thought if he presented it first to his own master, 
Nadir Shah Avouldbe offended and Avould be wroth Avith him, and that if he gave 
it to that conqueror, as he Avas not his servant, it would be a breach of etiquette, 
for to neglect one’s own master and serve another is inq)ro[>er conduct for a 
servant ; Nadir, who Avas excessively (piick, looked out at the corner of his eyes at 
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him, and Amir IChan gave the coffee to liis own master and said : “ Will your 

Majesty bo pl<;ased yourself to give this cup to the King of Kings, who is your 
guest, and a gucjst’s rights are precious ?” Nadir Shah approved his act and said to 
Muhammad Shah, “ IIow has your government fallen when you had servants of 
such large intelligence as this?” Muliammad Shah I’eplied, “ From disunion 
among iny nobles.” Nadir rejoined, “ Verily this is from God, for when He 
wishes a kingdoJii to fall He produces discoi’d among its nobles.” 

It i.s also related that the terror which Nadir inspired Avas such that the spirit 
of even lion-hearted warrior.s was turned to water in his presence, and no one 
dared to address him. Tlic Nizam alone spoke to him without fear, and Nadir 
addressed only Muhammad Shah and him. On one occasion, Avhen the two 
Sovereigns were seated together and not more than thirty or forty attendants Averc 
present, the Ni/.am had perrais.sion to be there Avitli two of his stirvaiits, the man 
Avho Avaited on him .at table, and his sli{)per caiTier. The Nizam, however, had 
clioseii two noblemen of great oleverness and courage to perform these duties for 
Itim instead of the scrv.'mts. In short, every one A\'ho attended his lord in that 
assciiibl}'’ stood a long Av.ay off, exccjit tA\'o or tln*ee persons Avho stood near the 
thrones. Dargali Kuli Kliun Iiah.adur Salar fbmg, avIk) was a nobleman of high 
rank, intelligent and clever, Avitty and fond of a joke, used to relate tliat one 
Tiight a ncAvs-carrit!!' cfiuie stealtliily and .said to him, “ To-rnorroAV l.s fixed lor 
Nadir Shah’s departure.” As the Nizam’s discipline was so rigul that 
no one dared tell him anything that was not a fact, he Avhispored in 
his cans — “ Al Nadir kaH madam,” Avhich is in Arabic, ” The rare i.s like 
the non-existent but in Hindi kal signifies “ to-morrow,” .so that taking /ad 
as a Hindi word tlie .sentence Avould mean, “ Nadir will di.sapi)ear to-morroAv.” 
Tlie Nizam was immediately [? immensely] pleased at this Avitticism. 

Hut to return to the aff'airsof the 1 laklnm. It has been already stated tliatduriug 
the confusion Avhich attended the invasion of Nadir Shah in A.H. Gopal Kao, 
a Zainindar of Hirar, got po.sscssion of the fort of Muhar, the commandant of Avhich 
AVas Harzullah Khan Hahadnr, liy stratagem, and in Muharram \ \b2 A.H. H.alaji 
Rao, son of BajiRuo, seized the jagirs of the Jagirdars near Hurhanpnr, and raised 
a rebellion. Nasii-ud-daulah Chiu Ivalij Khan repaired tlie fortifications of the 
city, and at last on hearing the news of Nadir Shah’s departuri', and on receiving 
a message from tlie N'uAvab Ni/,am-ud-daulah N.asir .Tang sent through Chulam 
Nakshband Khan, Balaji gave u[) the jagirs, and on the dth of Kaln-nl-Avval 
retired from Hurluiniiur to Funah. Alter a time, however, Balaji quarrelled Avith 
Nasir .Jang, went to war with him, and made peace, as will be hereafter related. 
And on tJie 1 2th of Muharram in the year ll.O.T A.H. Halaji came in Avrath to 
the neighbourhood of Burli.anpiir, on account of .a rebuff he had met with from the 
Nawab Nasir Jang. 'I’lie Nizam on hearing of the hostilities between Nasir Jang 
and (Baji llao) Balaji, became anxious, set out for the Dakhan from Dihli, and 
hearing that peace had been made came back to Dihli. 

Noav comes to be recorded the journey of the Nizarn to the Dakhan. from 
Dildi, Avith what betel after he had arrived there between the Nizam and NuAvab 
Nasir Jang. 

1 1 is related that .after the death of Baji Rao, Nasir .Tung, considering the Dakhan 
as free from rebels, began to enlarge his pretensions, and, intoxicated by poAver and 
yuutli, Avitlidrcw himself from obedience to his venerable father, and Avithout con- 
sulting removed varioH.s officers and appointed others, and set out from A urangabad 
to Haidarabad. Auwarullali Khan, the Diwan, soav no alternative but to obey, 
and arranged matters according to the Avill of his master’s son, till by degrees 
aft’airs reached such a jioiiit that through the corrupt advice of certain companions, 
such as Abdul Aziz Khan, and Fath-yab Khan, and Saiyid Jamal Khan, Nasir Jang 
gave aAAUiy the jagir.s Avbich belonged to the Nizam to any one he pleased. He 
called to account by Talib Mahi-ud-din Khan, grandson of Sadullah Khan, who Avas 
the son of the maternal uncle of the Nizam, and brother of Mutawasil Khan and 
Harzidlah Khan, and Avho Avas publicly the Faujdar of Adwani, but in reality 
Guveruor of Bijapui', and, regardless of his relationship, caiTied his rough usage so 
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far that he, to preserve his iionour, poisoned hiraself. '^fhe Ntiwab Nasir 
indifferent to this catastrophe, f;ave his appointments to llimraat Yar Khan, his 
own maternal uncle ; Nasir-ud-daulah transmitted in writing to the Nawab an 
account of all that hajjpened just as it was, wlierefore Nasir Jang and JSaiyid 
Jamal Jvlian were striving for iii.s destruction, and the Nizam being informed of 
his son’s rebellion obtained leave from the Emperor, sot out for the Dakhan, and 
passing through Agra and Ihijputana performed the journey in the height of the 
rains. Having passed the Narbada, he arrived in Burhanpur on tlie 1st of Shuban, 
and stopped nearly two months in his palace there. Nasir Jang, under the idea 
that the fatigue of so long a journey had exhausted the Nizam, continued his 
obedience, and sent a message by Abdul Hu-sain Khan, who was I'ormerly the 
body servant of the Nizam, and by Mir Ali Akbar, soji of a holy man, referring to 
several vexatious matters. The Nizajii, having ilie kc}' of the secret feelings of 
his son, went in great state to the |)raycrs oi' the festival of breaking the fast 
after the Muhammadan Lent, balini Khan Lain .‘ind Mutahawwir Khan hastened 
to him ; llimraat Yar Khan, wlio was double-faced, was also induced by 
Nasir-ud-daulali to attend, and many otlier cliicds who liad belbie agrtMul to join 
Nasir Jang, being dis|)irited at what they heard of the Nizam’s high spirit and 
haughty bearing, wholl}’ declined to support Na.sir fhing, and s;iid, “ We have 
IK) spirit to liglit against our bciiolactor and patron, and leel it impossible to draw 
our swords in opposition to one who.se salt wti liavc eaten for many years.’’ 
A lew I'oolish persons sided with Nasir flung. However, tlie Nizam left 1 >uihan{)ur 
with a loyal and j)owei'ful force, with the intention of punishing his son and his 
coi'riipt advisers. Hearing this, and ol)S(irving the character of his ow n partizans, 
Nasir flung returned, and, divesling him.self of his nsiial garments, came as a 
fakir with some of his coni])an.ions to the sliriuc of Shah Burhau-ud-din, and 
adopted the life of a recluse in abject jjoverty. 'I’lu! Nizam wrote a stateincjit of 
what had oeeurred to the Emperor, w'hieh is hero given in, I'xhinm : - 

Copy of the Nizam’s letter to Muhammad Shah : — “ Luring tlie four yeai's that 
this devoted servant has been lioiuuired by attetnlancc on the (Jonrl , a stirprising 
clnmge and extraordinary deception liave occurred in the provima's of the Lakhan. 
A number of the [icrsons tliat 1 left w’itli Nasir Jung from tlieir innate business 
have been means of hauling him astray, and, inexperienced as be was, liaving never 
undergone any vitassitiuh's of fortune, he, did not discrimimilc between his fricnrls 
and bis enemies. Imagining himself t * bo lirmly lixed in tin; government and 
iiidepcudeut, he after arriving in Mahvuh formed a design to inakt'. war, iuul wu'ote 
letters from Haidarabad to raise men. For cxarn|»le, Suiyid flamal Khan, sou of the 
late .Azd-ud-daulah, though he held the dejuity government of Kirar, and 
conditionally the reveime of the districts, arid ten hdvhs of riqiees in cash ami 
eleven lakhs of rupees from other districts, \ et on pretence of levying troops seized 
some of my jagirs. Abdid Aziz JvUan, too, apjiropriated districts w ith tw'enty-two 
laklrs of ru[)ees near Aurangabad, and besides tins he took estates Ibr his sons and 
relations and pTote<jes. Moreover Khan Alain and rJannji and other.s, under variou.s 
pretences and by fraud, have seized tire, estates 1 po.ssessed, ami had [il.atmed 
extraordinary things, and with a party devoid of honourable feeling had moved 
from the places to which they had been a[»pointGd, and joined those who were 
plunged into the depths of infiituation. All the i)ur|)ose of these rebels 
was to oppose and do battle with thi,s servant of the Court, and ojien the doors of 
calamity upon me ; and my inexperienced son, knowing nothing of the deceits of 
the world, sup^xised these perfidious persons w'crc his sincere friends, in whom lie 
might place implicit confidence, and, notwithstanding the favour shown to them in 
increasing their jagirs and pay, renewed at this time applications for offices unfit 
for them, and titles which tliey did not deserve, and estates of incalculable extent, 
and still found ground for complaint, being ignorant of this, that covetousness i.s 
disgraceful. In short, if these corrupt aims had succeeded, he would have found 
no forbearance in those ungrateful traitors, who would have left notliing 
untouched, but would have partitioned the country to such an extent that in a 
little time there Avould have been a deficiency of the revenue, and dangerous 
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demands on the part of the soldiers. Although this devoted servant addressed 
advice to him, and endeavoured to deter him trom engaging in criminal schemes, 
yet, as the mists of jierversion had blinded him, he paid no regard to those salutary 
pages, but foolishly entered into a course of error, and with 30,000 good cavalry 
and a large number of guns took up a position on the hill of Fardapnr, sixty miles 
from llurhanpur, with tlie intention of lighting. First, however, he despatched 
Mutahawwir Khan as his envoy to say that the government of the Dakhan belonged 
to him, and that this devoted servant ha<l made a disgraceful retreat in going to 
your Majesty’s resplendent (!ourt. To this message a salutary reply was given, 
which might turn to his advantage, and the nobleman above mentioned also wrote 
to him, but from e.xcossivo pride he would not listen ; and he sent a second envoy, 
Abdul Husain Khan, wiio repeated the same things. This devoted servant, seeing 
that his diseased s])irit was not curable by the mild medicine of advice, on 
the ]>rinciple that when other thing.s fail you must resort to cautery, 
busied himself with collecting the means of defence. In a short time a 
numerous force was collecteil, and 1 resolved to adv^ance from Burhanpjir 
aud to punish these short-sighted rebels. 'I’lie' news of tins spread terror 
in the hearts of tho.se arrogant wretches, and, relinquishing their thoiights 
of blood and slaughter, they took to consulting. VVhen Nizam-ud-daulah 
saw that their vain intention was cliangcd, and that they had begtin to take 
counsel, with inward ilespair be put on the outward garb of a <Iarvesh, and went 
to the shrine of that pattei’u of holy men, His Holiness Shah Burhan-ud-diu, — may 
(iodhavc mercy u|)on him ! — and placed himself under Ins protection. Mnhtashim 
Khan, the Bakhshi of the, olliccrs of the D.akhan, with Khan Alam and Sambhaji 
.and other Mansaljdars of the force entrusted to Ni/.am-ud-d;ndtih, and the otlicers of 
the artillery, came to tins servant of the Court, and, praise be to Cod ! the dust of a 
groat rebellion, which might have divided and disipiieted the world, was made to 
subside by tlie Divine favour. But some strong forts, such as Darangarli and Junir, 
are in the hands of Fath-yab Kliari ami of other hostile persons ; and in Haidarabad, 
the rebels seeing the province denuded of troo|)s, have raised disturbances, liaghu, 
who has lately got possession of the Karnatik, has collected a considerable force, 
and is extending his influence in the direction of Haidarabad. 'J’herefore the 
intention of your Majesty’s servant also is to go thither, in order to arrange allairs 
in those jiarts, and whatever may occur will be reported.” 

After tliat, on the 2Hth of Shawwal, the Nizam crossed the 'Fapti and for 
twelve days halted on the banks of the Puma ; and in the cold weather, when 
there was an unseasonable fall of rain, Mnhtashim Khan and other nobles of the 
Dakhan took service under him. The Nizam issued orders for the army of the 
Dakhan to .assemble on the other side of the Puma at Adilabad, which was done ; 
and Auwamllah Khan, the Diwan, came Iroin Haidarabad and took service. 
Meantime B.alaji Hao, the son of Baji Rao, who bad come Avith the intention of 
going to Mai wall, asked to be taken into the Nizam’s service, aud the Nizam sent his 
uncle Nasir-ud-daulah to meet him, and he with all his chiefs, such as Pilaji Jadu, 
and Holkar and Kuria, Avaited on the Nizam, and stopped Avith him on the banks of 
the Puma two or three diiys and then set out for Malvvah. The Nizam then gaA^e 
Abul Ivhair Khan leave to return from thence to his district with 2,300 horse, 
and on the 11th of Zi Kadah llo3 A.H. allowed Nasir-ud-daulah also to go to 
Burhaupur. He himsell then crossed the Puma and Avent towards Khandesh, and 
when he had nearly reiiched Kasari hill he took the fort of Butsingh, which is near 
Gulshanabad, and calle<l it Fath Mubin, and then returned to the hill of Fardapur 
and thence to Aurangabad. In 1154 A'. H. the Nizam remained at Aurangabad, 
aud Nasir Jung, meditating wild schemes, Avent from the shrine of Shah Burhati 
to the fort of Malhor, Avhich Fath-yab Khan had got from Mutawasil Khan by 
stratagem. The Nizam, according to his regular custom, put his troops in winter 
quarters during the rainy season, and remained alone at Aurangabad ; then, incited 
by those Avho were watcliing the opportunity, Nasir Jung assembled a body of 
7,000 horse at Malher, and descending suddenly from the hill of Kasari, on 
Wedncisday the l!)th of Jumad-ul-Avval, came near to the shrine of Burhan-ud-diu 
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and threatened to attack. The Nizam, on hearing this, moved with the sohliera 
he had with him, and with tlie artillery stationed near the city, to the Idgah, and 
there encamped, and that day there was a panic among the troops and citizens on 
account of the paucity of his force and the want of munitions. The Nizam 
appointed Mutawasil Khan and Khwajani Kuli Khan to lead the van, and 
Jamal Beg Khan and Rahmullah Khan to command the right wing, and Abul 
Khair Khan to the left wing, and Mutahawwir Khan and Salim Khan to the 
reserve. As there were no bullocks to draw the guns, he took the bullocks 
belonging to the worlcpeople of the city and drew the guns to the force, and 
that day Nasir Jang went to the holy shrine to circumambulate the tomb of 
the saint. The Nizam chose not to move from his place. But next day, the 
20th of Jamad-ul-Avval, Nasir Jang mounted his horse with the intentioir of 
fighting and marched on Aurangabad, and the informers brought ne\vs that Nasir 
Jang had mounted and was coming by the Giti Gh.at. On heal ing these words 
from the lips of the messenger, the Nizam, ‘looking for a good omen for the word 
“ Giti,” “ fortune,” twice repeated it, and began to repeat the prayer of Harz, a 
formula for protection against harm. At the third watch (12 to 3 p.m. ), as the 
flags of Nasir Jang’s force began to .appear, the Nizam’s cannon opened fire, and their 
shot brought messages of death, and till evening the battle went on ; and after that, 
from the darkness of night, and the dust raised by the cavalry, and the smoke of the 
guns, alarm spread in the army of Nasir Jang, and the world grew dark before their 
eyes till at List they all took to flight. The driver of Nasir Jung’s elephant wps struck 
to the earth by a shot. N.-isir Jang with a few others drove his elephant up to the 
elephant of tlie Nizam, but rneanwliile two shots slightly grazed his skin. Mutawasil 
Khun pointed his bow at him,* purposing to shiv him ivith a single shaft. His son, 
Ilidaj'at ]\lahi-ud-din Khan, prevented him. In short the Nizam’s soldiers 
surrounded Nasir Jang’s elephant, and Saiyid Lashkar Khan moved up his elephant 
at a quick pace to that of Nasir Jang, and said, “ You must mouut this elephant.” 
Nasir Jang did so, leaving his own, and the Nizam’s music struck up a victorious 
tune, it is said that at tliat moment ll.arzullah Khan, grandson of Sadullah 
Khan V^azir, said to the late Samsam-ud-daulah Slialuiawaz Khau, for the sake of 
old acquaintance. “ The son voluntarily goes to his lather’s house — where are you 
going ? You have done all that a comrade ivas called onto do, escape from this 
danger.” He accordingly descended from his elephant and got awa)^ and live 
years was in disgrace with tlie Nizam, and during this time lie employed himself 
in sketching the glorious acts of the nobles. After that, iii the year IKiO A.H., 
the Nizjim pardoned his oflcnces and he was restored to the office of Diw.an of 
Berar. When the news of the capture of Nasir Jang was reported to the Nizam, 
he gave orders to keep liim in a separate tent that night, and next morning, 
on Friday the 21st, the Nizam returned to the city, and Nasir Jang was kejit on his 
parol in the house of Abdul Aziz Khan, known as Makhuli Alarn, and they placed 
a guard at the house of Abdul Husain Khan, and confined Saiyid Jamal Khan to 
his house; and Ibrahim Ali Khan, sou of Ilaji Muhammad Ali Khau, and Mirza 
Ahsan Ali, called Nasir Kuli Khan, fled to the fort of Daulatabad ; and as for 
the other persons, who concealed themselves elsewhere, no steps were taken 
against them. Lashkar Kh.an performed good service, therefore they gave him 
the title of Nasir Jang. Orders, too, were given not to call Nasir Jang by his title, 
but, if it was requisite to mention him, to speak of him by his name, Mir Ahmad 
Khan, and that the appointments and titles of those who had been brought forward 
by him should be ignored. After this victory the Nizam took two offerings from 
his servants, one for the victory, and the other for the safety of Nasir Jang. 
When they brought Nasir Jang’s own writing case to the Niz.am he gave it into the 
charge of Musui Khan, who was a Munshi of liigh respectability, and his confident. 
He opened the desk ; he took out of it 38 letters from nobles of the Nizam’s 
Court, of whom some were there present, and he stated the number of the writers 
of the letters to the Nizam, who at first received the information with indifference 

•Literally, entered the eign SagillariuB. a turgid expresBion even for an Oriental writer. 
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and made no replj^’. When Musui Khan a second time opened a letter and wanted 
to read it, the Nizam said, “ Don’t take the trouble !” and added, “ Not against chiefs 
without witnesses,” and with these vYords he scattered all the letters in the water 
and said, “ How have these men acted badly ? First. of all, for the exigency of the 
moment they sided with my son against mo. It was with no stranger or enemy, but 
with my sou, and when 1 was about to punish him they terrified him by setting 
forth my power and severity, and dispersed his followers, so fliat my son came 
into my hands alive. Suppose that this had happened between the Emperor and 
a prince his son. I might out of selfish motives have taken part with that prince. 
To engage in such matters for political reasons is no such great offence.” Toreturn 
to Nasir Jang, he was for a long time not allowed to pay his respects at the court 
of his father. His fathei'’8 natural affection was no doubt working in his favour, but 
he maintained his dignified attitude and restrained himself, and he often said in 
darbar, “ When Mir Ahmad had the small-pox and was grievously ill, I did, at 
the request of some persona in the haratn, that which I did not approve — I gave 
him a grain of tlic bakhr plant, and I pi’ayed with excessive supplication to the 
Almighty for his recovery, ’rids is the same Mir Ahmad who has acted towai’ds 
me in this manner. Verily, (hat is a true saying which says our children are 
darlings when they are young, but when they grow up they are our enemies.” 

In short the Nizam passed the rainy season at Aurangabad, but after that set 
out to reduce the fort of Mallter, taking Nasir Jang with liira. He marched in the 
end of Shaban, and on reaching Malher he apjiointed Jalal-nd-din Husain Khan, 
the Governor of Baglanah, who was the son-in-law of Shuja-ud-daulah, to reduce 
the fort, and he in a short time inspired such consternation into the garrison that 
they surrendered the fort. The Nizam gave it into the charge of Mir Piuziirg, 
who had been Faujdar ofNazrbar and Sultanpur, and made Khwajam Kuli Khan 
Faujdar of Baglanah, and returned, .and having come from the I’ain Ghat to 
Fardapur set out for Haidarabad, and when he reached Nander he tui'ned in the 
direction of Kandahar of Ilajl Saiyah, and removed Rajah Gopal Singh, the. 
commandant of that fort, and appointed Biirkandaz Khan iu his place, and left Nasir 
Jang in the fox’t of Kandahar, and went to Naldurg. As, however, the Ladies 
of the haram interceded for Nasir Jang, and he was moved by his paternal 
affection, he forgave Nasir Jang his offences, and sent for him. Nasir Jang fell at 
his feet with the utmost humility, and the Nizam lifted him up and embraced Inm 
lovingly, and tears flowed from the eyes of father atid son, and the dust of 
dissension subsided. About the same time Auwarullah Khan, the Nizam’s 
Disvan, who had been ill, a.sked leave of ab.scnce and went to Burhanptir, and 
there all remedies failed, aud in the month of Safar’'' lie pxit on the apparel for 
the last journey, and was buried at the shrine of kShali Biirhan-ud-din. After 
his death the Nizam gave the office of Diwan to Khudabandah Khan, son of 
Shayistali Khan Amir-ul-TJmara, who was the maternal uncle of the Emperor. 
In short, in 115.5 A.H. the Nizam entered Haidarabad and employed himself in 
removing the commandants efforts and replacing them by others, according to 
his custom, which was not to keep the person more than one or two years in an 
appointment, that all might in turn enjoy the public offices, and he gave the 
government of Haidarabad to Khwajah Murain Khan, son of Azd-ud-daulah, and 
Harzullali Khan, son of his own maternal uncle, he made Governor of Nander, and 
Himmat Yar Khan he made Faujdar of Adhwani. Raichur and other districts of 
Bijapur which formed the government of Na.8ir Jang he continued to him, and 
then returned to Aurangabad. At this time Mirza Bakir AU Khan, son-in-law of 
Murshid Kuli Khan, who was the son-in-law of Shuja-ud-daulah, the Nizam of 
Bangal, was presented to the Nizam. After some days Murshid Kuli Khan 
also arrived aud was received with much honour and respect. The wife 
also of Murshid Kuli Khan, daughter of Shuja-ud-daulah, known as Bangali 
Begam, arrived and was honoured with the title of Mihmau Begam. After 
vi.siting the camp at Aurangabad the Nizam directed his steps to the Karnatik, 

A play on the word Sa/ar, tlio month »o calied, which, thoxiffh spelt diilerontly, has the same sound 
ns JSa/ar, “ journey/’ 
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and sent for Nasir-ud-daulah, his paternal uncle, from Burhanpur, to act as his 
deputy at Aurangabad, and appointed him as the late Iwaz Khan was appointed. 
To Mujahid Khan, son of Nasir*ud-daulah, he gave the deputy governorship of 
Burhanpur, Puranchand, the Diwan of Nasir-ud-danlah Bahadur, stopped in 
Burhanpur to settle the jagirs of that high office. The Nizam, after .satisfying 
himself with the arrangements he made at Aurangabad, took Nasir Jang with him 
and went to the Karnatik and Arkat. At this time the intelligence department 
informed the Nizam that Himmat Yar Khan, the Subahdar of Bijapur, had been 
killed by the Afghans, the circumstances being as follows --TTimrnat Khan, son of 
Alaf Khan, son of Ibrahim Khan Paul, Commandant and Faujdar of Karnul, 
agreed to pay Ks. 50,000 a year as tribute, but failed to pay for some years, and as 
the Nizam had gone to Dihli on account of the approach of Nadir Shah, Himmat 
Khan became remarkably remiss in pajdng the tribiite money, and the Nizam 
ordered Himmat Yar Ivhan to collect it. Tie with that object levied a very 
considerable force, and sent a message to Himmat Ivhan to pay it, otherwise he would 
take captive the Afghan women and give them to his soldiers. Himmat Khan 
replied by subterfuges, but got together 1,000 horse and 2,000 foot, and advanced 
to meet Himmat Yar Khan in battle, and though the latter bad 10,000 or 12,000 
horse and foot, still all were disaffected by his sour manners and rough treatment, 
and the abusive language with Avluch be addressed high and low alike. In the 
battle they did not exert thciihselves till Himmat Yar Khan was killed. When 
the Nizam had heard this news he sent for Nasir Jang to a ])rivatc audience, and 
after consultation despatched him to the spot, and in 1156 A. II., journeying to the 
Karnatik, arrived at Adhwani, Himmat Khan, who was anxious and alarmed 
on account of having killed Himmat Yar Khan, sent many petitions to the. Nizam 
full of apologies, and asking that his offence might be forgiven. The Nizam, with 
the utmost clemency, forgate his misdeeds and spoke to Nasir Jang to do the 
same. As his intention was to go to the Karnatik and to punish Kaghii the 
Maratha, he left Karnul sixty miles off and went on his way. Himmat Khan, 
however, pre-sented himself and asked to he allowed to take service, and the Nizam 
absolved him from his offences, and seat him back to Kaimul. Wlien the Nizam 
arrived near Arkat he commenced the reduction of the fort of Trichinapoli, which 
wUvS in the hands of the Marathas. On the 2 lst of Rabl-ul-Akhir he received the 
new.s of Nasir-ud-daulah’s death, whom he had left as his deputy at Aurangabad, 
and that Mujahid Khan, the son of Nasir-ud-daulah, who was Deputy Nazim at 
Burhanpur, had left as his deputies there Abdul Waliib Klian and Khwajali 
Muhammad Ashraf, and had gone to Auraugah.ad, and was administering that 
government. On liearing this the Nizam a[)pointed Ali Akbar Khau to the 
government of Burhanpur, together with the inanagemciit of the Nizam’.s jagirs, 
and wrote a dcspatcli directing the deputies of the province to receive him. At 
first Mujahid Khan and Abdul Wahab Khan opposed the inauguration of the 
new Governor, hut in the end they gave way. The Nizam after taking tlie fort of 
Ti'ichinapoli exerted himself to take the country of Arkat from the tribe of 
Nawait, who had held it a long time, and gave it to tlie Khwajah Abdullah Khan, 
whom he made commander of 5,000, at the same time giving him the right to 
have the large drum sounded. After this officer had put on the robes of his office 
as Faujdar he died of joy. Consequently the Nizam entrusted the afl'airs of 
that province to Khudabandali Khan, the Diwan, and Anwar-ud-din Khan Bahadur, 
and other officers high in his confidence. Anwar-ud-din Khan Bahadur Shahamat 
Jang, who was very brave and capable and quick and determined, said boldly, “ I 
have thought of a man than whom there could not be a better person for this 
government.” The Nizam asked, “ Who is that?” He replied, “The devoted servant 
of your Court, Anwar-din Khan, your well-wisher.” The Nizam, who knew his merit, 
smiled and invested him with a robe of honour, and in 1157 A.H. the Nizam returned 
to arrange the affairs of Aurangabad and Burhanpur. At this time the intelligence 
department informed the Nizam that Abdul Aziz Khan, known as Makbul-i-Alam, 
had been promoted by the Emperor to the government of Gujarat, and was 
levying troops and preparing munitions for his governmeut. Fath-yab Khan, 
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son of Najabat Khan, and other friends of Nasir Jang, such as Ibrahim Ali Khan 
and Nasir Kuli Khan and Mubaramad Taki Khan, were eagerly assisting him. 
Subsequently the news came that Makbul-i-Alam had halted near the town of 
Anklesai’, and Abaji Gaekwar, the Maratha, who was one of the disturbers of that 
district, came to oppose him, and in the month of Zi Kadah a fierce battle took 
place between them, and Abdul Aziz was defeated and disappeared, and Fath»yab 
Khan was killed, and tliose who escaped the sword fled with the greatest difficulty. 
Further, in 1157 A.H., tlie Nizam arrived at Aurangabad, and sent Abul Khair 
Khan with a very powerful force to punish the Maratha chief Babu Naik, who 
had been giving trouble. The said Khan, after cliastising him, returned safe and 
triumphant, and the Nizam gave him leave to go to Burhanpur. In 1158 A.H. the 
Nizam Avas slightly ill, and that same year Mubariz-ul-Mulk Sarbuland Khan 
Bahadur Dilawai' Jang, Avhoso oi’iginal name was Mirza Muhammad Rafi, resigned his 
life to the seizer of spirit s, the Angel of Death. In 1159 A .H. the Nizam, after a short 
siege, cajitnred the fort of Balkandah, A\diich is a dependency of Haidarabad, and was 
in the po.sses.sion of some nobles of the Dakhan, and that year several distinguished 
noble.s, such as Mutashim Khan Bahadur, and Mutahawwir Khan, and Saiyid 
Jamal Khan, and Chander Seji J.adu, and others Avhose history is related in detail 
in the Maadr-id-Vmara, in the old and ncAV volumes, put on the robes of eternity. 
In 11 ()0 A. II. the Nizam gave the goveniment of Burhanpur, Avhich Abul Khair 
Khan administered through his deputy ilujahid Khan, to Khwajali Mumin Khan, 
son of Azd-ud-dardali, and retained Abul Khair Khan in the office of Faujdar of 
Baglanah, which he had formerly bestoAved on him on removing KhAvajani Kuli 
Khan. It is said tliat in this A-ear, OAving to the deficiency of rain, there Avas so 
severe a famine in Aurangabad, and the port of Surat and Abmedabad in Gujarat, 
and most of tlie southern provinces, that the price of one pulah of grain reached 
80 rupees. Tiiis year, too, in ct)nse((uence of the rumoui’ed approach of Ahmad 
Khan Abdali, the Nizam, notwithstanding he Avas indisposed, set out for Dihli 
from Aurangabad to assist the Emperor, and came as far as Burhanpur, and tliere 
he got iiitcliigence tliat Ahmad Khan Abdali had been obliged to fly by Ahmad 
Shah, the son of iMuhammad Shah, and had retuimed to bis OAvn Court. 

Acco'itnt of the conmi;:/ of Ahmad Khan Ahdali into India, and of his defeat inj 

the Emperor s armn, and the departure of the Emperor, zohose place is in 

Earadise, to the quarters of the Divine ■mere//, and subsequent events. 

It is related that Ahmad Klian Abdali Avas one of th(' four servants of Nadir 
Shah Aviio liad the command (vf a thousand at the Court of Nadir, and after Nadir's 
death lie got dominion over Kandahar au'l Kabul, and coined money, and had the 
Friday |,najcrs read in Jiis name, and in 1101 A.H. he brought an army from 
Kaudahai’ to India,. Mir Palilawari, entitled SlialinaAvaz Klian, sou of Zakariya 
Khan, the Nizam of Lalmr, feeling t.iiat he had no poAA'er to resist, came out from 
Ealiur and lied by way of NaAvardwari. Ahmad Shall Abdali plundered Ijahur and 
mandnxl upon Dildi. Muhammad Shah, owing to disease, AA'as unable to quit the 
capital, but sent ofl'hls son Ahmad Shall, Avitli Itiniad-ud-daulah Kamr-ud-diu Khan, 
the Va/iv, and Alud Mansur Khan Satt’dar Jang and the Rajah of Ajmir and other 
pillars of the State, to re[)el the Abdali. The prince liaving passed Sarhind 
lialteil on the banks of the Satlej at the market of MachiAvarah. Ahdali on hearing 
this news, avoiding an enconnter, arrived at Sarliind with 30,000 horsemen by Avay 
of Lodianali, and on the 13th of Kabi-ul-Avval 11(50 A.H. plundered the city and 
sleAv every one that drew Ids SAVoi’d. Ahmad Shah on hearing this directed his 
march to Sarliind, and on his arriving a battle took place. It so happened that 
that day, on tlu; 2i?nd of the said mouth, being Friday, the Vazir Karar-ud-din Khan 
Avas repeating the jiraycrs at tlie ninth hour of the day, Avhen a cannon ball from 
tlie enemy killed him. He Jiad just strength to say Avith his last breath, “ Don’t 
let your ri'i'rets for me prevent your attending to the repulse of the enemy. 
Be on the alert to drive him back." Rajah Asir Singh, son of Jai Singh Sawai, 
and the other Rajahs of the province of Ajmir were alarmed at the deatli of 
the Vazir, and fled Avith about 12,000 horse to their own country. The 
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Prince and Main-ul-Mulk and the other sons of tlie Vazir, and SaflVlar Jang, 
stood firin and fought gallantly, and up to the 28th of that month the fighting 
went on fiercely. Ahmad Khan got possession of the artillery, the waggons of 
which were full of combustibles. By accident these took fire ^ind many of the 
Durrani soldiers were burnt, and tHo Shah of the Durranis lied, and took the 
road to Kabul. The words Afat raft^ “The calamity has goue,” give the date. 
The prince and the nobles pursued for some distance, and just then a despatch 
from the Emperor arrived saying he was very ill, and if victory had declared in 
favour of the prince he was to come with all speed. Letters also from the vakils 
explained how matters stood, so the Prince left Main-ul-]\Iulk at Lahur to settle 
afiairs in that direction and set otf for the c.apital, but before he could arrive he 
learned from the news-writers that the Emperor had departed to paradise above. 
It is said that Malikah Zamani, daughter of Muhammad Farrukhsiyar and wife of 
Muhammad Shah, concealed the event, and sent .a swift female dromedary to 
Ahmad Shah, and lor three days the death of the Emperor was concealed, after 
which it became public and the nobles arranged for the funeral. In the imperial 
army the news first reached Abul Mansur Khan Bahadur SafFdar Jang near 
Kurnal and Panipat. Abul Mansur Khan immediately prep.ared for the 
inauguration of Ahmad Shah’s reign, and placed him on the throne, and all the 
nobles paid tlieir respects and congratidated him. Next day he m.arched thence 
towards the capital. It is said that Buland Akhtar, son of Jahan Shah, known 
as Achche Sahib, brother of the deceased Emperor, with sword and .shield in liis 
hands, came forth from wliere the princes were sitting, and expected that the 
nobles would j^lace him on the throne. Malikah Zamani being informed of this 
ordered Roz Afzitn Khan, a eunuch, to take Bidand Akhtar and put him in 
confinement, and he was looked after more closely than before. Miijahid-ud-din 
Abul Nasr Ahmad Shah then arrived at the capital and made Abul Mansur 
Khan chief minister. Now when the tidings of Itiinad-ud-daulah’s being killed, 
and of the decease of the Emperor, reached the Nizam, who at that time was on 
his way to Dihli, and had come within sight of Burhanpur, he was much 
distres.sed, and entered Burhanpur in grief, and, in mourning lor the Emperor and 
for the Vazir, ordered that the gun should not be fired for three days. After 
that, on receiving the intelligence of the enthronization of the Emperor Ahmad 
Shah, he ordered the great drum and music to sound for a feast in honour of the 
new reign. At that time the Nizam was suffering from illness, and the doctors 
were busy with remedies, and generally the Nizam went in a palki (palanquin) 
to a garden which he had made and adorned with flowers to amuse himself. He 
stopped there some days. When he heard the news of disturbances in the provinces 
of Haidarabad and Nandcr lie started from Burhanpur, in spite of his mortal 
illness and extreme weakness, and they had pitched his tents towards the 
south of Zainabad in the’ direction of Aurangabad. He entered his tent, 

and, as was his wont, took with him Nasir Jang, when unseasonable and violent 
rain fell, and as the mud Avas deep there he moved to the banks of the 
Tapti, and encamped near the Mohan stream. Every day his weakness increased, 
until his constitution gave way entirely, and the signs of the, last journey became 
apparent. Then on the 4th of Jamad-ul-Akhir 1161 A.H. he .sent for the Nawab 
Nasir Jang and gave him the following injunctions : — “ 1st. It behoves the Prince 
of the Dakhan to be at peace with the Marathas, who are the landholders of this 
•territory. 2nd. Be careful how you destroy the human fabric, the Constructor of 
which is the God of all worlds. The criminal who deserves to be put to death 
deliver over to the Kazi, who is the administrator of the law. 3rd. Be not a friend, 
of ease and give not up travel, for on that depend many arrangements ; and 
consider that quarters are necessary for people’s repose, and it is also well to 
station troops near their homes, so that population may go on, 4th. Distribute 
your whole time, night and day, in the service of God, and the business of His 
people, and in relaxation, and never sit idle. 5th, In important affairs ask the 
blessed intercessions of venerable and holy men. 6th. De.stroy no man’s rights, 
and give to each servant his time of service, and after a year or two remove one 
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man and appoint another, but do not ap))oint a mean man to do a nobleman’s work 
or vice versh. 7th. Keep each man in his proper bounds, and look upon younger 
brothers as sons, and do not admit mean persons to your company or Court, and 
do not relinquish the respect due to the Shadow of God (the Emperor), who is your 
benefactor. Nadir Shah, the ruler of Persia, came to Dihli with overwhelming 
force, and through his excessive favour towards me showed an inclination to 
bestow on me the Empire of India. I immediately said, ‘We are servants, and I 
should become notorious for ingratitude, and your Majesty would incur the odium 
of breach of faith.’ Nadir was delighted, and applauded what 1 said. 8th. As far 
as possible, do not take the initiative in war, not even if your adversary should be 
inferior to j'ou. And wlien your opponent commences war against you, ask 
help of God and strive to repel liim ; and seek not war with one who proposes 
peace. 9th. Release not Moro Pandit andRamdas, who are Bralimans, imprisoned 
in the fort of Miih.'uninadnagar ; for their imprisonment is tantamount to the 
tranquillity of the State.” 

After these injunctions the Nizam said to his son, “Go and set about ordering 
the affairs of the different departments, for no further delay is accorded, and I 
commend you to God that He may guide you, and may God help you !” When 
Nasir Jang had heard these words he began to weep and lament. The Nizam said, 
“ This is not the time for weeping. You must leave me and attend to the affairs 
of the State.” Nasir Jang, as he was commanded, went forth with weeping e 5 ’es 
and heavy heart, and began to transact the p\iblic business, and the Nizam passed 
into Paradise, and this same sentence, Mutawajjih Bilndd, “ He pas.sed to 
Paradise,” is the chronogram of his death. That night they allowed the corpse 
to remain where it was, and in the morning they washed him and placed him in 
his shroud, there where the Angel of Death had taken him. Then having placed 
his venerated remains in a coffin, and having gone through the ])roper prayers, 
they removed him to Aurangabad, and committed the body to the grave at the 
shrine of Burhan-ud-din. As has been stated, the Emperor Muhammad Shah dieil 
the same year, and also the Yazir ftimad-ud-daulah Ivamr-ud-din Khan. Mir 
Azad has written the clironogram as follows : — “ The date of their deaths is when 
1 sighed ah ! of the Emperor, V'azir and Asif-i*Jah.” The same writer made 
a second chronogram us follows : — 

“ J liiKrti pillars tlirca tho world to.fifotlKir let! : 

Time, frcaii thy grasp Uiree priceless pearls were reft.’* 

The date may be calculated • by Abjad from tlie Persian words, the first 
chronogram being : 

Gaslit tarikh cliim kaKhid.am Ah — Maiit-i-Shali, Yazir, va Asif-i-Jab. 

Tlie second chronogram is ; 

Sih Ruku-i-mamlakat-i-Mind a: jahan raftand — Ftad half sih durr-i-yaganali 
(12 katl’-i-dihr. 


'J'he Yazir rlied iii'st, on the l^ihid of Rjibi-ul-Avval, then the Emperor at the 
end of Kabi-us-Sain, and after thirty-seven days the Nizam, and his age was seventy- 
nine years, twenty of which he spent in the service of his father, twenty-nine in 
various governments and in power, and nearly thirty in ruling the six provinces 
(it thcDakhan. 31irGludam All Azad, Bil Girami, in his work, Khizanah-z-Amirah, 
“ Pulrlic I’reasury,” Avrites tliat at tlie time of Ids death the Nizam left six sons : 
1st, .Mir Mill lammad Panah Amir-ul-umara Firuz Jang, 2nd, Mir Ahmad Nizara-ud- 
daiilati Nasir dang, these two being sons of the same mother ; — drd, Mir Saiyid 
Muhammad Amir-ul-marnalik Salabat Japg ; 4th, Asif Jah-i-sain Mir Nizam Ali 
Khan Bali.idur Asad Jang ; .5th, Mir Muhammad Sherif Basalat Jang Burhan-ul- 
inulk, whose later title was Shuja-ul-mulk ; (Jth, Mir Mughul Ali Nasur-ul-mulk 
V aumiinahat ; and thiiise last four were sons of another mother. 


To sum up the good (jualities iind virtues of the Nizam, avc may say that he 
AA^as one of the very highest nobles of the house of Timur, and Avas educated 
under Aurangzib, and all the nobles of Muhammad Shah’s Court Avere, so to 
say, his children, and treated him Avith filial respect. In all things that concern 
this or man’s future life he had a sound and penetrating judgment. He Avas one 
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■who loved justice and dealt it out to others. Dignified and raaiestic he transacted 

affairs according to the law of God and the Prophet, tlmt is, 

He was excessively free trom extravagance and the opposite vice. The story is 
told tliat the Nizam conferred the office of Jdiwan on Ivhudabandah Khan, 
grandson of the Amir-ul-uinara Shaistah Khan, who was the maternal uncle of 
the Emperor Aurangzib, with a s.alary of .500 rupees a month. That nobleman, 
who was of vei’y high rank, and ivhose expenses ivei’e great, represented through 
several noblemen that an inferior clerk of His Highness’s exchcfjuer had an 
income as great, though he kept but seven or eight camels to carry his bajrgage, 
while Khudabandah Khan, who was His Highness’s chancellor, had at leasUifty 
for his office. ^ With such expenses how could 500 rupees a month be sufficient ? 
Ihe Nizam, just and beneficent, said, “ Clerks do not get from me more than 
seven or eight rupees as their monthly stipend, hut they get as a fee for writing a 
farthing, or half a farthing for pushing on the affairs of those that have got 
business. Khudabandah Khan wishes to have the expenses of his office paid by 
me : how can I consent to this ?” The advocate of the Khan’s claim then boldly 
said, “ Khudabandah Khan is an upright man ; whatever is fixed for his s.'dnry, 
Avith that he Avill carry on business and do the Government work honestly.” 
Immediately on hearing this remark the Nizam who w'as sitting with a cushion at 
his back now knelt Avith both knees upon it and said Avitii asj)ority, “ What 
discourse is this ? Ihe \’ery p(^le of this tent has the quality of uprightness. A 
cap.able man ought to earn money by the clcA'cr use of his tfdents, and li\'e himself 
and give to others. Such a man is not one Avho assents to a loss to Government, 
and then it turns out that he h.ad no talents to display.” After that he said, 
“At sunset let Mir Muhammad lliisaiii Khan he in attend.anoc at the Dewri 
jialace.” Accordingly at the appointed time the said Khan presented him.self 
there. Ihe superintendent of the palace, as the Nizam AV'as to visit 
the building, lighted one more lamp than usual. AYhen the Nizam hnd been 
informed tliat the said Khan avsv.s in attendance he came tlicro. Suddenly liis eye 
fell upon the additional lamp, and he Siikl, “ Who lighted this extra lamp ?” 
They replied, “ 'J'he sipiorintendent of the palace, on account of your Highness’s 
coming.” He said, “ Every^ time I come must I liave fresh lights ? Why is this 
light, and at Avhose expense ?” 'riie Khan in Avaiting said, “ For your Highness’s 
Covernment hundreds of thousands ot rupees arc sjieiit, and this man, too, by 
faithful service earns thousands of rupees, surely if a farthing has been spent for 
the oil ot another lamp it is of no consequence. Let your Highness forgive this 
offence !” After hearing this the Nizam said, “ The ex|)cnditnrc of liio'drods of 
thousands in !i right way is of no consequence, hnttlie expenditure! of two farthings 
Avrongly is forbidden, according to tfic saying, ‘ (lod loves not the extravagant.’ 
This man earns thousands by his right hand and the swciit of !us brow, but these 
thousands belong to In’s Avife and sons, and J oaiuud, consent that a fartliing of 
what AVould go to them should he spent for me.” ’I’lie Nizam ihen entered the 
palace, and the object of this discourse AA'as to teach his Diwanlus duties ; nor Avas it 
throAvn aAvay, for when Khudabandah Khan was informed of it he Avas content 
to .ask for the office of DiAvan, and accept tlie salary ofl'ered. Otherwise that 
bountiful person the Nizam regarded vast sums and fartliings Avith the same 
indifference. Accordingly Khafi Khan has Avvitten that at tlie time when that cloud 
of beneficence (dropping bounty as a cloud dro|).s rain) ahaiidoned the service ot 
the Emperor and high office under him and cho.se retirement the inspector and 
some of tfie officials of the jewel oflipe had taken away som (3 very precious 
jewels from the ornaments, and .substituted other jewels of the same colour. 
Afterw’’ard.s, Avhen the Nizam accepted office and came into yioAvcr, although the 
Government clerks Avished to call tho.se fraudulent persons to account, that miracle 
of clemency Avould not alloAV it, in order that he might save their character. 
Khafi Khan also Avrites that the clerks represented to the Nizam that Daud Khan 
Pani had exacted near 2,00,00() rupees in his government, on account of Zila rates 
and Faujdars’ rates and passports, from the Zamindars and cnltivator.s of Ivhundosh 
and the Bala Ghat in conjunction with the plundering Marathas, Avith Avhom he 
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was as friendly as sugar with milk. And they asked the Nizam for directions 
as to the course he wished adopted. The Nizam replied, “ I have absolved them 
from such payments.” He always wrote in the strongest terms to the 
Dlwaiis that they should inform the officials and the jagirdars that as regards the 
zila rates, and police rates, and customs and other taxes, which!oppressive governors 
and corrupt officials had founded, tliey were ' not to take one farthing, as he, 
the Nizam, liad abolished all that. His mercy was such that he would never 
give orders for the mutilation of robbers by cutting off their hands, or for retaliation; 
and he commanded the judges to act as the law enjoined. He was the friend of 
learned, pious and religious men, who came from far and near to his court, through 
the introduction of the Minister, and having received presents in proportion to their 
lot went away. The Nizam had much reliance in fakirs of eminence and holy 
men inspired by the deity, and constantly jiaid them visits and assisted them, 
and, like the hmpreror Alaij)gir, was always on the look-out for men of virtue, and 
he never allowed men of capacity to remain without employment. One day His 
Highness was seated during tire hot weather, about 3 r.M., on the flat roof of his 
palace, when a flock of pigeons flew past him so close that lie felt the wind caused 
by their wings. He asked whose pigeons they were, and who spent his time in 
looking after them. Tho.se who were present said that Saft’ Shikan Khan lived 
near, and spent his time in amusement, and as he was in di.sgrace owing to having 
sided with Nasir Jang he remained at home. The Nizam said, “I am to blame that 
I should keep such a man, who is in want of employment, idle. If, when he has 
nothing to do, in accordance with the saying of the wise, ' That person whom thou 
dost not employ will employ tliee,’ if he should not employ himself in this way, what 
will he do Next day he sent for tliat Khan and employed him in Birar. The 
Nizam was very patient and stout-hearted, and also clement and composed and 
dignified, and his courage was shown in vampushing such lions of w'ar as the 
Saiyids of Barah and Mubariz Khan. As to his mildness one story may serve as 
proof. One diiy Mutahawwir Khan applied the word “martyr” to Saiyid Ali 
Khan in speaking of him. The Nizam remarked, “ When a Muslim is killed by 
Muslim’s people do not call him a martyr.” Mutahawwir Khan l)oldly replied, 
“ If that be so, then His Iloline.ss the Imam Husain (blessing on him 1 ) was not 
a martyr.” The Nizam showed no sign of discomposure, ,aud remained silent, 
though the Saiyids had been his deadly enemies. Sometimes be would indulge in 
pleasantries with some of the nobles who were admitted to his palace, in the same way 
as the Prophet did. Thus Saiyid Sharif Khan Avas a groat smoker, and as it did not 
agree with the Nizarn, tlie Khan rose from the company, went out and smoked and came 
back again. The Nizam observed this, and one day said in pleasantry, “People 
of the JMuhaminadan laith will no doubt go to paradise, but if they are habitual 
smokers they will require fire there, and as there is no tire in paradise they will 
have to visit hell to get it.” Saiyid Sharif replied, “We courtiers of your 
Highness are not at all aiixious about tliat, for the chafing dish will come in for 
the coftee, and we shall take one or two ashes from that and put them in our pipes.” 
At feasts be would adorn his person and use costly furniture and put on jewels. 
At other times lie ivore plain clotbe.s like those Anrangzib wore. He arranged his 
time as follows: — After morning prayers, and wben ho had read the customary 
portions of the Kuran, to noon, he employed himself in Government business, to 
which he gave hi.s own attention, whether the matter was small or great. At 3 P.M.. 
after the prayers incumbent on that occasion, he would read the Kuran and hear 
the traditions, and would conver.se with holy men and sometimes with clever 
persons. If a poet recited an ode in his praise or presented a poem he was not 
pleased ; hut if the poem deserved a present he would give it. He had no bigotry 
in his nature, but he had great faith in the blessed Imams. Tii short liis virtues 
are too many to be described, but, to sum them up in a word, he was innately 
good. The verse, “ Ihe happy man is happy internally,” was peculiarly true of 
him. The monuments he left behind him were the fortifications of Burhanpur, 
which he began in 1141 A.H., and which were finished in course of time. In the 
same year he founded Nizamabad, above the hill of Fardapur, and there he built 
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a mosque, a house for travellers, a palace and a bridge. Also ho built the walls of 
Haidarabad. He also brought the stream of Harsol to Aurangabad, and as through 
the lapse of years and the neglect of the authorities to repair it, it had fallen to decay, 
tlierefore at the present time, viz., 1222 A.H., the compiler of this book, inasmuch 
as the continuance of this work is a cause of remembering its construction, and also 
a. great comfort to the inhabitants, has taken in hand to repair it, and appointed 
Shekh-ul-Islara Khan, the Kazi of the city, to execute that duty. Another memorial 
of the Nizam is the exchequer office full of verdant trees, which he lirst called 8hakir 
and then Asif, which he himself cclebrjited in elegant verso. 

So far the Indian biographer of the Nizams has been followed, and though he 
may appear to be somewhat of a panegyrist in the close of his history of the groat 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, it will be easy to show that his character of that illustrious '^man 
is infinitely nearer the truth than the pictures of him presented to us by English 
historians. Indeed, so grossly inaccurate are the statements made with respect 
to the first Nizam by Mill and otlier English writers that we cannot doubt tlrey 
never read any trustworthy account of him. It is time that the injustice with 
which his memory has been treated by Englishmen should be ta^paired, and that 
lie should be shown in his true light as the greatest and most virtuous statesman 
that India ever produced. In accomplishing this task the best course will be, in 
the first place, to refute the allegations which have been brought against him, and then 
present a new portrait of him drawn from the materials which undoubted facts 
aliord. Orme (vol. I., p. 22, 4th ed.) introduces the Nizam to us as ‘vThe 
Viceroy of the southern provinces, who had under his jurisdiction very near 
a fourth part of the empire, and who, without rebellion, had rendered himself 
almost independent of the Emperor. Bred under the eye of Aurangzib, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk censured openly and in the strongest terms the lethargic 
and pusillanimous administration, as w'ell as the profligate and dissolute 
manners of the Court, hoping, no doubt, to impair the influence of his rival 
(Caundorah according to Orme) Khan Dauran. At last, pretending that there 
could be no remedy to such desperate evils but in a total revolution of the empire, 
he advised Tamasp Kuli Khan, who had usurped the throne of Persia, to come and 
take possession of that of Hindustan ; and Tamasp Kuli Khan followed his advice.” 
In this passage it is insinuated, without a particle of evidence to justify the 
calumny, that the ’Nizam hypocritically censured the Court to undermine the 
influence of a rival, and finding this course ineffectual basely invited the tyrant 
Nadir to invade India, in the hope that in tlie convulsions th.at followed he 
might acqTiire greater influence than he then possessed. But the passage 
carries in itself its own refutation. It is said with truth that the Nizam 
already swayed nearly a fourth part of the empire, almost independently of 
the Emperor, and it may be added that he was not “ almost,” but ejuite, independent, 
for he had years previously wrested the Hakhan from the Saiyids, who had then 
absolute power, and had subsequently defeated and killed the Emperor’s nominee, 
Mubariz-ul-mulk, whom the Emperor had encouraged to oppose him. In what 
sense, then, could ho have been the rival of the Samsam-ud-daulah Khan Dauran, 
to whom he was infinitely superior in birth, abilities and power, and what further 
influence could he either hope or wish to acquire than the independent sway of a 
fourth of the empire. As for the grand vazirship, he had already held and 
resigned that office, and he had long before shown by resignation of high office, 
and by refusal to resume it under Emperors whose conduct he did not approve, 
that it was not hypocrisy but the rigidity of his principles that induced him to 
censure a profligate Court. These observations are sufficient to refute also the 
charge of his having induced Nadir to invade India. But there is here the still 
stronger evidence of Nadir himself, who in his treaty with Muhammad Shah 
distinctly states the reasons which led him to cross the Indus, viz., the. breach of 
faith of which Muhammad Shah had been guilty in not repelling the Afghans who 
fled from Kandahar, as he had promised to do, and in detaining the ambassador of 
Nadir. These were sufficient reasons, and it was good policy to put them 
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forward, but tbe real inducement was, no doubt, the plunder of Dihli. Can ‘any 
one believe that a conqueror who subdued five kingdoms in three years, who 
marched to Khava and Bukhara and the borders of liussia, would have foregone 
the immen.se wealth the prospect of which the easy conque.st of India’s voluptuous 
empire held out to him ? Malcolm, in his History of Persia (vol. II., p. 74), after 
studying contemporary documents with which Orme had no acquaintance, at once 
di.spose.s of the accusation against the Ni/am by saying, “ There is, however, no proof 
of this fact, nor can we assign any reasonable motive for such traitorous conduct in 
one of the fir.st and most powerful Oim ahs of the Empire ; but imputed treachery is 
ever the shield with wliich incompetence and cowardice seek to defend themselves. 
The real truth was that the distracted and despicable Court of Dihli, sensible of their 
own weakness, tried to persuade themselves that Nadir would not advance.” 

At p. 39 Orme repeats his accusation against the Nizam of having invited 
Nadir to invade India, Avliich has been alrefidy refuted, and adds, “ Prevented 
from marching into the Karnatik, he at length determined to give the Marathas 
permission to attack it.” Grant Dull', speaking of the same attack in 1739 under 
Kaghuji Bhonsle, says, “ Baji Kao unfolded as much of his schemes (vol. I., p. 1555) 
to Kaghuji as were necessary to engage his co-operation ; and the plunder of the 
Karnatik may liave been urged by the. Peshwa to excite his ambition and cupidity. 
In this conference may also be seen the real spring from which a host of Marathas 
were poured into the Karnatik, In pro.secution of his plan.s of conquest in the 
Dakhan, Baji Kao, seizing the opportunity aiforded by the absence of Nizam-ul- 
Mulk at Dehli, commenced his operations about tlie end of the year by surrounding 
Nasir Jang, the .second son of the Nizam.” So that Mr. Orme would rvish ns to 
believe that when the Nizam wa.s Grand Vazir and with the Emperor at Delhi he 
invited the Maratlias to attack one of his provinces in tlie Daklian at the very time 
they were doing their best to destroy hi.s son and deputy at Aurangabad, and that 
he was guilty of this a.stoniHhing perfidy to gratify his resentment against Saifdar 
Ali, tlie so-called Nawab of the Karnatik ! Colomd Wilk.s indeed .states that the 
Marathas were invited by Mir Asad, the Diwan of Saffdar Ali ; but Grant Duff could 
meet wdth no trace of this in any Maratha record, and if there were any, that 
would in no way implicate the Nizam, wliose troop, s were at that moment lighting 
desperately with the Marathas under Baji Kao, The plain truth is that the invasion 
of the Karnatik was planned by Baji Kao and Kaghuji Bhonsle, who agreed that the 
latter should attack the Karnatik, and the former the territories under the immediate 
government of the Nizam’s son, and this is the view taken by Grant Duff. The 
next mention of the Nizam by Orme is at p. 122, and is as follows : “The death 
of Mahomed Shah was in a few months succeeded by anotlier of greater consequence 
to Hindustan : it was that of Nizam-ul-Moolk, •who, notwithstanding his whole 
life had passed in the utmost intrigues, anxieties and iniquities of Oriental 
ambition, arrived to the uncommon age of 104 years.” Perhaps it would be 
difficult to find in any history a pa.s.“age of equal length comprising a greater 
number of flagrant errors than this. Not “a few months,” but only 
thirty-seven days, intervened between the death of the Emperor and that of the 
Nizam, whose constitution must indeed have been truly miraculous if he could 
have passed the whole of 104 years in the utmost intrigues, anxieties and iniquities 
of Oriental ambition. The world has long since discovered that intrigues, anxieties, 
iniqxiities and ambition are not conducive to longevity, but simplicity, serenity, 
composure and contentment arc, and all those qualities the Nizam possessed in an 
eminent degree. But although he lived to the full age assigned to man, to 
seventy-nine Muhammadan or seventy-seven Christian years, it is a gross and 
monstrous exaggeration to pretend that his life was extended to 104 years. It is 
astonishing how this strange blunder arose, and still more surprising that it should 
have becu adopted not only by Orme, but by so careful a writer as Grant Duff 
(vol. II., p. 29), and by Mill (vol. 11., p. 463). In this matter the biographer of the 
Nizams may be implicitly trusted, and he {Hadikah-i-Ahm, p. 122) informs us 
that the Nizam was born on the 14th of Rabi-ul-akhir 1082 A.II., and died 
([). 374) on the 4th of Jaraad-iil-akhir 1161 A.II. 
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To come now to Mill’s History. At p. 446 of vol. II. we find this remark in 
speaking of the Nizam’s unwillingness to surrender ins government for the 
second time at the dictation of tlie Saiyids, and contrary to the wishes of the 
Emperor : “ Policy might counsel the non-compliance of the Nizam, but pride and 
vanity counselled an insolent reply, which precipitated hostilities on both sides.” 
To those who have studied the character of the Nizam, the imputation of pride 
and vanity, and the assertion that he was swayed by these feelings to make an 
insolent reply, prove that Mr. Mill had never comprehended the genius of the 
man of whom he was speaking. But it is more than doubtful whetlier any 
answer at all was returned in words. The real answer was the immediate 
occupation of the Dakhan, and the overthrow in two great battles of the forces sent 
against him. At p. 449 we find it .stated: — “The Nizam, however, was deprived 
of his Vazirate and of his new governments of Malwa and Gujarat. To be 
revenged, he encouraged his deputy in Gujarat to resist the imperial commands, 
and the Maratha chiefs Pilaji and Kantaji to invade the provinces.” On the 
contrary, the Nizam wrote to his deputy not to resist, and he can hardly have 
induced Pilaji to invade the province, for that chief took the field in opposition 
to the Nizam’s deputy. 

There is only one other remark of Mr, Mill ris to the Nizam which need be 
noticed, and that occurs at p. 404 of vol. Jf. ; — “ The Shah (Nadir) consented to 
evacuate Hindustan on receipt of two krors of rupees. The insatiable avarice, 
however, of Nizam-ul-Mulk fatally defeated this happy agreement. He 
demanded, and was too powerful to be refused, the oilice of Amir-ul-umara. The 
disappointed and unprincijrlcd Saadat hastemul to inform Nadir that two krors 
were no adequate ransom for the empire of Hindustan ; that he himself, who was 
but an individual, would yield as great a sum ; that Nizam-ul-Mulk, who alone had 
power to oiler any formidable resistance, ought to be secured ; and that Nadir 
might then make the wealth of the capit.al and empire his own. A new and 
dazzling prospect was spread before the eyes of the ravager. Muhammad Shah 
and Nizam-ul-Mulk were recalled to the Pensian camp ; when Nadir marched to 
Dihli, the gates of which were opened to receive him.” It appears, then, that 
Mr. Mill did really believe this childi.sh tale, that the terrible Nadir, who had the 
Emperor and his chief nobles prisoners in his camp, and who had defeated the 
imperial army with great slaughter, and with scarcely any loss to himself, was 
willing to give up the plunder of Delhi, and the priceless jewels of the house of 
Gurgan, for a sum wdiich did not equal the value of a single stone among them, the 
Koh-i-nur. Mr. Wilson’s note is in point here : “ This is the story told by the 

writers of Hindustan (query, some writers), and no doulit various intrigues were at 
work to influence the decision of Nadir Shah, but it is little likely that he would have 
withdrawn without laying Dihli under contribution,” Sir J. Malcolm observes, 
“ Our knowledge of the character of Nadir Shah forbids our granting any belief to 
a talc which would make it appear that tire ultimate advantages to be obtained 
from this great enterprise, and the unparalleled success with which it had beeti 
attended, depended less upon his genius than upon the petty jealousies and 
intrigues of the captive ministers of the vanquished Muhammad Shah.” 
Dismissing the story with the contempt it deserves, we must still call attention to 
the unscrupulous manner with which English writers impute detestable motives to 
even the most illustrious and upright Oiienbil statesman. Mr. Mill assures us that 
it was the “ insatiable avidity” of the Nizam in demanding the office of Amir-ul-umara 
which brought about the catastrophe of the plu?ider of Dihli. Mr. Mill did not 
pause to consider that the Nizam was already in possession of titles as high or 
higher* than that of Amir-ul-umara, viz., Nizam-ul-Mulk and Asif-i-Jah, and that 
he showed so little appreciation of this new title that ho immediately handed it 

® Mr. Elphinstone say«», Tbo highest title that could be held by a 8ul>jccL” (p. 618), the title 
Khan Dauran, had been held by him ** as a young man.” This was as early as 1723, Hixtoon years before 
Nadir’s invasion, and Mr. Elphiiistouo adds, ** Though the Nizam continued to send honorary presents on 
fixed occasions to tho Emperor, ho thenceforth C1724) conducted liimHelf in other respects as an 
independent prince.” 
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over to his sou. But before Mr. Mill made this groundless assertion he ought to 
have disposed of the statement that the Nizam was offered by Nadir the empire 
itself, and without a moment’s consideration declined it. Whether Nadir was in 
earnest or not may be a matter of controversy, but it is morally certain that the 
offer was made, or the Nizam would not have repeated the circumstance to his son 
a few minutes before his death, and founded an exhortation on the fact. But 
enough has been said of writers who attempt to write histories of India ”without 
any knowledge of Oriental languages. In this category Mr. Grant Duff and 
Mr. Elphinstone arc, of course, not included, but the statements of the former as 
to the Nizam are chiefly drawn from Maratha documents, and though the Marathas 
respected and feared the Nizam more than any other man they were the natural 
enemies of his creed, and politically of himself. Mr. Elphinstone, writing with 
much knowledge and appreciation, admits the Nizam’s great abilities and 
lofty possession [? position], but the scope of his history was too wide to allow of his 
dwelling at much length on any one character, however splendid. It is 
probable that he was ignorant of the Nizam’s true pedigree, or he would hardly 
have spoken of it in such moderate terms as “ a respectable Turk family.”* It may 
be, too, that lie was not aware of the rt;al reason why the Nizam took no active 
part in the battle with Nadir, which was that the action took place contrary to his 
express wishes and command, as he thougdit, Avith sound judgment, that tlie 
Emperor’s fortified camp would have been a far greater obstacle to Nadir than the 
desultory attacks made by Saadat Khan and the Amir-nl-urnara. Had Mr. 
Elphinstone read tlie account given in the Hadikah-i-Alam he would not have 
added to the statement that the Indian troops “ were brought up in confusion and 
without concert” the remark that “ Asif Jah, from some real or pretended 
misconception, took no part in the action.” But he passes over Avithout notice the 
silly stories in Orme and Mill, on which Ave have animadverted, and in general 
wspeaks of the Nizam Avith respect, if not Avith full justice. He mentions the spirit 
Avith which the Nizam maintained his dignity against the mistress of Jahandar 
Shah and her relations (p. 613), admits his services as viceroy of the Dakhan, and 
the skill with Avhich he defeated the partizans of the Saiyids in two great battles ; 
acknowledges that his independent government in the Dakhan was of more importance 
than the grand vaziership, that ho Avas nevertheless “ both able and willing to 
conduct a vigorous administration” (p. 617) ; that he withdrew from court in Avell- 
founded disgust at its corruptions, and that subsequently he was “ assiduously 
courted (p. 626) “ by tlie cabinet of Dihli, Avho no longer looked on him as a rebellious 
subject, but as a natural ally capable of rescuing them from the danger that hung 
over them.” He disproves the calumnious charge made by Mr. Orme that the 
Nizam permitted the Marathas to invade the Kaniatik, by stating (p. 640) that it 
was Baji Rao who disposed of the Bhonsle by engaging him in a remote 
expedition into the Karnatik.” He admits the Nizam’s great abilities, and in no 
place brings any accusation against him. 

We shall noAv proceed to give a brief and true description of the Nizam’s 
character, and sum up his history in as small space as possible. The Nizam was 
de.scended both paternally and maternally from the tribe of Kuresh. He was 
therefore of the best blood in Arabia, and the Khalifs Abubakr and* Ali were 
among his ancestors. Another distinguished ancestor was tlie celebrated saint Shekh 
hhahab-ud-din of Samarkand. His father and grandfather Avere the most 
distinguished of the Turani nobles at the court of Shah Jahan and Aurangzib, 
under whom he was brought up from his earliest infancy. Even in his boyish 
years he took no interest in the pleasures or sports of youth. He Avould sit for 
hours^and till late in the night listening to the discourse of his father and his 
father’s friends on grave matters of state. No youthful escapades are mentioned 
of him, and but one slight disagreement with his father, brought about by an 
uiiAvorthy servant, in Avhich his father was probably in the wrong, as the son with 

,, ,, In ttio of Mir Haidar (p. 61a) as a man of some rank in his pwn country. 

1' or sonic read '■ hi<fh. ' 
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the ntmost boldness and candour appealed to the Emperor. As soon as ho came 
to man’s estate ho Avas employed, as the fasliion of the time was, in expeditions 
against marauders and refractory cliicfs. In these lie distinguislied himself bv his 
courage, and on one occasion had his horse killed iiuder him by a cannon-ball. 
In 1102 A. H. he received the title of Chain Kalij Klian, and after Aurangzib’s 
death when Prince Azim Shah assumed tlie title of Emperor he conferred on 
Chain Kalij the higher title of Klian Dauran. or “ Lord of the Age,” and the 
command of 0,000 horse, with the government of Burhanpur. Azim Shah invited 
him to accompany him to Dihli, but as he did not approve of the I'onduct of that 
would-be Emperor he left his cam]) and returni'd to Burhaiijiur. Bahadur Shall, 
who beclime really the successor of Aurangzib, gave the new Klian Dauran the 
governmyent of Oudh. But Ba]ia.dur Shah’s administration of the Empire was very 
different to that of Aurangzib’s ; and the Khan Daman, ilisapproviiigof it, threw n[) 
his appointments and devoted himself to tlie society of learned and ridigions men 
for the space of live years. He abandoned all outward show, but relained tlio 
revei’ence and regard of the highest nobles, of whom, (hough in seclusion, ho 
remained the chief. Jahaudar Shah, the successor of Baliadur Shah, with great 
difficulty prevailed on the Kiiaii to leavi' his retirement and take ollice. But the 
Khan’s heart was never in tlie service of this Emperor, who was suceecded by 
Farrukhsiyar, and he bestowed on the Khan Dauran the liigliertitle of Nizam-nl-Mulk, 
with the government of flie Dakfian and the Kariiatik. It is admitted on all liandsthat 
the Nizam performed the most eminent services in his new and exalted jiost. Ho was 
the first to chastise the jiluiulering Marathas and to employ a strong body of them 
against their owm (countrymen. In si>iteofall this, iho two Salyids, in whoso liands 
the Emperor was a mere pageant, resolved to remove the Nizam and givi'the Dakhan 
to one of tliemselves. Tlie Nizam might have resisted this mi just arid impolitic 
proceeding, but be meekly accepted a very inferior office and remained passive until 
the deaths of Farrukhsiyar and liis two next successors. At the hoginning of 
Muhammad Shah’s reign the Saiyids removed him from the inferior jiost of Eanjdar 
of Muradabad and sent him to Maivva. Here again llie Nizam began to act with 
his usual vigour, and the Saiyids, alarmed at his proceedings, reijuested him to give 
up Malwa and choose some otlnu' [irovince. But the Nizam was now imi)res,sed 
with the necessity of breaking ilic power of the two formidalile J/rM/o/'.s de J^alais, 
wlio had already ninrdercd one Empenor, and deprived his three successors of every 
vestige of power. He therefore moved at once to his old government of the 
Dakhan, and van(]uished in succession two great armies, eacli more numerous than 
his own, that were sent against him. On this followed the deaths of the two 
Saiyids, on which Muhammad Amin Khan was made Vazir, but on Iiis decease, 
Avhich took place very shortly after, Muhammad Shah resolved tn olf'ei- that high 
office to the Nizam, who rniglit very well have (les})ised it in comjiarison 
with his groat and independent rule in the Dakhan. But he w;is sincerely 
desirous of restoring the empire to tlie tlourishing state in whieh it was during 
the reign of Shah Jahan and the first half of Aurangzili’s. He therefore, 
disregarding his own ease and seeurity, and animated liy an earnest sjiirit 
of reform, appointed Azd-ud-daulah his vice-regent in tlie Dakliati, and joined 
the Emperor at Dihli in If 34 A.H, It is not denied by any one that he 
urged the luxurious and indolent Emperor to sliake off his sloth and to look 
into the affairs of state himself, and that ho opposed tlie corrupt intluence ol 
Muhammad Shah’s mistresses and favourites Avith dauntless sjiirit and unfailing 
Augilance, and all Avho have studied the liistory of Iiidiuii courts must know tlie 
immense risk he ran by exhibiting this patriotic devotion. The silken courtiers of 
Muhammad Shah combined against the relbrmer, avIioso austere manners Avere a 
reproach to them, and endeavoured to play off one of their number, Haidar Kuli 
Kuan, against him, but their cliampioii was deserted by bis own troops and 
had to feign insanity to escape. They then, seeing that the Nizam would soon 
resign a post in Avhich he Avas prevented by their devices from effei’ting the 
reforms he had at heart, induced the Emperor to confer in secret on (he Nizam ot 
Haidarabad the Nizam’s govenirncnt of the Dakhan. Their plot ended in the 
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dostniction of their iiouiiiiee. The Nizam did mdeed resign, but he eluded their 
treaclierous efforts to detain him, marched to Aurangabad, and overthrew and 
killed in the decisive battle of Shakar Kherah, eighty miles from that city, Mubatiz 
Khan, Imad-ul-Mulk, the pretender to his government. It is said that he 
despatched to Midiammad Shah the head of Mubariz with an ironical letter of 
congratulation on the death of the rebel ; but this tale is quite at variance witli the 
Nizam’s character, who, wiicn compelled, crushed his enemies but had too much 
humanity to insult them. The Emperor, however, now saw that it was useless 
to op{)ose the Nizam any further, and he therefore appointed him viceroy of the 
Dakhan with the title Asif Jah, and from that time the Nizam became virtually an 
independent sovereign. But he was always ready to assist the Emperor with his 
services, and at the end of 1149 A.H. he again, in reply to a summons to court, 
presented himself at Dihli, and accepted the additional governments of Agra and 
Malwa with tlie chief command against the Marathas, But the power of the Emperor 
had fallen so low tliat only 05,000 men could be collected to oppose the 100,000 
under Baji Rao, and the Nizam was obliged to make peace on disadvantageous 
terms. Not that he suffered a defeat, for the .Marathas’ losses were great 
when they ventured on an open attack, and Baji Rao, in WTiting to his kinsman, 
said, “ You know what sort of artillery he has but his supplies were cut off', 
and he was imp.atient to return to Dihli to meet the invasion of Nadir Shah. It 
has already been shown tliat the story of the Nizam’s having invited that conqueror 
to enter India i.s a baseless lalumny, but it must be added that according to the 
liadikah-i- Alam the Nizam had, some years before it happened, asked leave to lead an 
army to the assistance of that royal family of Persia whom Nadir dethroned. However 
that may be, it is certain that he did nothing when acting as generalissimo against 
Nadir to forfeit the re.spect of his own Emperor or of that stern enemy, for he was 
treated by tlie one with tlic same deference as before, and by the other with 
e.xtraordinary favour. According to the author of the Hadikah-i-Alam, the 
Nizam’s phui was the same a.s that so successfully adopted by the Turks of remaining 
behind entrenchments. But Burhan-ul-Mulk, in the first instance, and then the 
Amir-ul-uraara Klian Dauran, disobeyed orders and broke through this arraiigemcnt, 
aud the consequence was the utter ruin of the imperial army. It is claimed for the 
Nizam that it is he who obtained from Nadir the order to stay the massacre, in 
which 30,000 persons had already fallen, when no other person, not even the Emperor, 
dared to address the tyrant j and it is certain that Nadir, whether tentatively or 
resolvedly, cannot be known, did offer the Empire of India to the Nizam, who was 
too wise to accept it. Bnt whatever controversy may arise on those points, it 
cannot be denied that the Nizam passed throngh all the dangers of that terrible time 
successfully, and returning to the Dakhan with undiminished power and influence 
wrested it from his rebellious son with the same ease that he had before conquered 
it from the Saiyids and from the Emperor’s nominee. Finally, he concluded his 
career by expelling the Marathas from the Karnatik, and completely subjugating 
that semi-rebellions province. 

Such are the broad outlines of the Nizam’s achievements, but within them lie 
mariy precious traits of character which place him above any other Oriental leader of 
whom we have any account. The first of them is, and it is preeminently worthy of 
our adrniraliv)!], that no blood was shed by him except on the field of battle. Even 
those w’ho had supported his son in his rebellion were simply dismissed from favour 
for a time, and with true magnanimity he refused to listen to the letters which 
would have proved the treason of thirty-eight high officers in whom he had confided, 
and tore up the compromising documents w'ith his own hand. The next is that he 
never made war except in self-defence, and that he carried it on with that humanity 
to the wounded and respect for the dead that characterize the most civilized armies 
in the present day. ITis courage in the field was proved on many occasions, hut he 
had also the courage of his opiiuons, and singly opposed a wily, scornful, and 
profligate court with the same dignity and calmness as that with which he 
confronted Ids enemies In battle. His economy and simplicity bordered on the 
e.xtrerne, but he could be most generous ou fitting occasions, and no one w'ho did 
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good service under him ever missed his reward. He distributed his time with great 
carefulness, so as to have sufficient for repose and recreation, hut his recreation 
chiefly consisted in conversation with learned and religious men. He was extremely 
strict in the performance of his religious duties, but that did not prevent him from 
being apologetic for the faults of others, so long as the interests of the public were 
not concerned, but where they wei'e involved he was (piite uncompromising, as in 
the case of the Emperor’s minions and mistresses. His conduct as a son was 
without blemish, and as a father it must have been such as to inspire love, for 
though during his four years’ absence at Dihli his son Nasir Jang, an ambitious 
and high-spirited young man, was induced by artful flatterers to rebel against him, 
yet when his offence was condoned the reconciliation was sealed Avith tears and he 
ever after remained faithful. His testamentary injunctions to Unit son Averc inspired 
by the principles tliat guided his whole life, and admit of being condensed into a 
few short sentences : — “ As much as possible be at peace with all men, especially 
with the Marathas, who are the real owners of the soil. Husband jmur time, and 
employ it in discharging your duties to God and man. Give every man a chance 
of employment, but keep all in their proper spheres. Preserve your own dignity, 
and respect that of your sovereign.” With such principles, and with the advantage 
of higli* birth and great abilities, it is no wonder that he passed through a long life 
with honour and success, and founded a kingdom in the most troublous times, 
Avliich has survived the dangers of a century and a half, and flourishes at the present 
day. 
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BOOK 11. 

AS TO THE AFFAIRS OF THE NUWAB NIZAM-UI>-DAIJLAH MIR AHMAD KHAN" BAHADUR NASIU JANG 
THE MARTVR, AND OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES THAT TOOK PLACE AFTER 
HIS DEATH; IN THREE CHAPTERS, 

Chapter I. 

As to what befell that great luminary^ from, his rising to his zenith, and, as a 
sequence, the doings of the Maraihas whose business was disturbance and 
rebellion. 

The first Nizam married a beautiful young' lady of a Saiyid family 
in Kalbargah and by lier had two sons, Mir Muhammad Panah, whose title 
■was Amir-ul-umara P’iruz Jang, who remained with the Emperor as his 
father’s deputy, and Mir Ahmad, entitled Nizain-ud-daulah Nasir Jang. At the 
birth of the latter the Nizam gave a magniticent banquet, and made presents to his 
nobles in accordance with their rank, and showed singular affection for his son. 
When the boy was four years four months and four days old. he celebrated his 
marriage in the preparatory way, according to Indian custom, with the greatest 
splendour, and sent him to a preceptor. When he reached years of discretion, and 
had completed his education, the Nizam showed his delight and his iLKtreme 
attachment to this son to the day that he went to Dihli, in tlie year 11 ISO A.H., 
when he entrusted to him the deputy government of tlio Dakhan. Tlie young 
Nuwab displayed great ability in his administration, and promoted Sarnsam-ud- 
daulah Shalinavvaz Khan to be his Chancellor, and conferred presents and estates 
and honours on high and low, and inflic;ted severe punishment on the |)Iumloring 
Marathas, who had subdued the Dakhan and got possession oi Mahva and were 
carrying their raids close up to the capital. In fact, when the Empire of India 
was weakened by the arrival of Nadir, Baji Rao seized the jagirs whicli had been 
conferred on officers of the Dakhan by the Emperor .and tlie KUzam. After Nadir’s 
departure Nasir Jang .sent an envoy to Baji Rao with such tlircats th:i( Ik; gave up 
the jagirs, but after two years, in 1152 A.H., ho dochirod war against Nasir Jang, 
and. endeavoured to wre.st the government of the Ifakhan from liim. Me marched 
with an army to the south of Aurangabad, and Nasir dang, with such a force as he 
had, marched with the intention o( carrying his arms to Pniiah. A battli' ensued, 
mid Nasir Jang was victorious, and pursued the enemy lo the other side of the 
(Todavari. hroni the 28th of Sh.'iwwal to near the festival of the sacrifice of 
Ismael, foi a month and some days, men were sacriticed .and a tii'rce strug'gle wont 
on. Though the enemy had 50, 000 men, and the Muslims not quite lO^OO, still 
the champions of the lat.ter drove tlieir toes hack. Baji Rao then su(M.I for peace, 
and the Nizarn-nd-daulah, in oi'dcr to lay tiio ioiuidation of a good understanding 
between the governments, conferred on him the jagir of Gliargaun and Handiah. 
Baji Kao after peace was made departed, like one wiio liad sulfered a reverse, to 
Mahva, and got as far as the Narbada, where, on the 1 2th of Safar 1 158 A.H., 
ho died of quinsy. In short, Nizain-ud-daulah while acting for his father in the 

to Nasir . Tang. Several KiigliHli luHioriana have expressed Rurpriso that Clliazi ud-din, 

^ lo eldest son of the lirst Nizam, did not contest the succession to his father with Nasir Jang. This shows 
Ignorance of the law of sncoeRsioii to Oriental tlnouos. An Eastern king having several hour may Beleet 
any one of them to be his sficecssor. .If, however, the mother of one of tliein should be distingniuhed above 
high birth, her son would probably he aelcotod. Path A) i Shah, of Persia selentcd 
sucecod him, on whieli the eldest son wont off in violent wrath and made snhsequently 
an iQoliectual attempt to oppose his father’s will. Dost iVf uliamniad aelected his younger son, Shir Ali, to 
Bucoeeci him as A»riir of Kabul. The present Shah of I’orsia has more than once named his HUccesHor. 

1 here IB no doubt that Na«ir Jang was hi« father’s favourite, and the first Nizam’s testamentary iujuactiona 
prove that he hari reeolvcd to pass over Ghazi-ud-din in favour of Nasir Jang. GImzi-ud-din acquiesced, — 
ana, indeed, he had some reason for resignation, for ho held the highest position at Dihli after the Emperor, 
Jmiig Amir-ul-umarf^ When, however, the throne of the Dakhan passed to Salabat Jang, who was born of 
a ditierent mother, Ghazi-ud-din immediately made preparations for a contest, and would probably have 
succeeded had he lived to contiimo the struggle. There is Bomothing to be said in favour of this Oriental 
'lew aa legaids tbo succession to sovereignty ; and certainl}*^ in the case which happened in Oudh, whore 
the king of that country was prevented from exeicising what ho conceived to ho his right of flclection, the 
jnterforonco with it was very disastrous, 
m 
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govenimeiit of the Dakhan kept that country in tranquillity. That same year, 
however, the Nizam returned froiuDihli, and insidious persons seduced his son to lblly| 
as has been before recounted. In 1158 A.H, the Nizam forgave Nizam -ud-daulahj 
bestowed on him the government of Aurangabad, and sent him there from 
Ilaidarabad, and next year, on coming to Dharur, summoned him to be with himself, 
Nizam -ud-daulali accompanied his father to Wakan Kerah, and thence, as ordered, 
departed to Shirangpatanam (Seringapatam), the capital of the Rajah of Maisur, in 
order to receive the peshkash or tribute, after obtaining which ho rejoined his 
father, who was pleased witJi his conduct and whom he accompanied back to 
Bnrhanpur. There his father died. 


Chapter IT. 

As to the n fairs of the Nmeah Nasir Jang from the date of his accession to Ms 

departure from this troublous toorld. 

After the death ol his father Nasir Jang succeeded to the throne of the Dakhan 
Avitli absolute power, and in mourning for his lather the music gallery was silent, and 
on the third day, according to custom, the Kuran was read through and the Fatihah 
or lirst chapter. On the fourth day, which was the 9th of Jamad-ul-akhir, the drums 
AVere beaten as usual, and Nasir Jang proceeded to Aurangabad and removed 
Khwajali Mumin Khan from the government of Bnrhanpur and promoted to it Mir 
Ahmad Khan the Diwan. Tlie deposed governor was beset witli the clamours of 
those who dcinandod their pay, and he was obliged to sell his household effects 
and pay them to get free. Nasir Jang remained at Aurangabad during the rains, 
and removed Puraucliandra from the oflice of Diwan and appointed in his place 
Mir Abd-ur-rizak Khan, son of Kazim Khan, entitled Shahnawaz Khan, and 
raised Moro Pandit, styled Rai Kishndas, to the office of the said Khan. He also 
di,smisscd Dilar Khan from the post of commandant of ordnance, and replaced him 
by Abdul Husain Klian, son of Hakim Naki Khan. lie further appointed to be 
Sadr (ehiet judge) of the Dakhan Kazi Muhammad Daun, avIio was formerly an 
associate ol Khwajam Kuli Khan, and who possessed learning and taste, and who 
adopt (!(! the tahhnllus, or sobriquet, of Sufi (wise), and raised him to the command 
ot 1,000. He also appointed to be chief storekeeper Iwaz Beg Khan with the 
title ol Shah Beg Khan, after removing Abu Turab Khan Bahram Jang. Shah 
Beg having got lull power came to words with most of the Government accountants 
and reprimanded most of them. He also summoned vSadullah Khan Bahadur 
Muzallir Jang, who was formerly cqllcd Hidayat Mahi-ud-din Khan, grandson of 
the lirst Nizam, to the pre.sencc, but he did not comply with the order to attend, 
and said his grandfather liad given him the government of his district, therefore 
he begged to be excused, Nasir Jang was much displeased, but he was then about 
starting for Hindustan (Upper India) on the call of the Emperor ; he bore with it 
and ))ostponed tlie remedy to a future day. The reason why the Emperor 
summoned him was as follows : — NVlieri the news of the lirst Nizam’s death reached 
the Emperor he was much grieved, and he sent for Iraad-ul-mulk and Ghazi-ud- 
din IGian Bahadur Firuz Jang, the legitimate sou of the deceased Nizam, who wag 
at Dihli, and presented him with mourning robes ; and after four or five days he 
bestowed the office of Vazir, which he had till then kept vacant in expectation of 
the coming of the late Nizam, on Abul Mansur Khan, and gave him the title of 
Burhan-ul-mulk and the command of 9,000 with 9,000 horse. He also gave 
Saiyid Salabat Khan the title of Amir-ul-umara Saiyid-us-Sadat Khan Bahadur 
Zulfakar Jang, with the command of 8,‘000 horse, and further gave him the 
appointment of principal Bakhshi. On Jawid Khan the eunuch ho conferred the 
title of Nuwab Bahadur, and made him superintendent of the private hall of 
audience. After a short time the mind of the Emperor became averse to 
Burhan-ul-mulk, the Vazir, on account of his rough temper ; and through the eunuch 
Jawid Khan, who had some bickerings with the Vazir, a letter, in the Emperor’s own 
hand, of complaints was sent summoning the Nuwab Nasir Jang secretly to come 
to Dihli. The eunuch also wrote that by all means the Nuwab was to come, as 
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the an’angcincnt of the Emperor depended on it. On this the Nuwab Na.sir Jang, 
in the year 1162 A. H., in spite ot the difficulties on account of the disaffected 
ill the Daklian and the anxiety lest Hidayat Mahi-ud-din Khan should rebel, set 
forth swiftly to obey the Emperor’s command and for the imperial interests, and 
took with lilm a powerful army and a strong force of artillery. He conferred on 
Kazi Mahonied Daun the vacant post of Faujdar of Baglanah caused by the 
removal of Abul Khair Khan, and though he removed the latter he raised his title to 
Siiamshir Bahadur, and. to Saiyid Sliarif Khan the Subahdar of Birar he gave the 
title of Slnijaat Jang, and to Saiyid Lashkar Khan the title of Nasir Jang and left 
him as his deputy in Aurangabad, and marched for Dihli by ivay of Zafarabad, 
which was bestowed as an altamfilia grant on Daud Khan Paul and his family. 
On the way from Zafai abad Saif Sliikan Khan was killed by Afghans, as it was 
imputed to him that some Afghan handmaidens had been induced by him to fly. 
In Jamad-nl-avval the Nuwab Nasir Jang with all his train arrived at Burhanpur, 
and despatched tlience Shahnawaz Khan with 2,000 or 3,000 horse to Aurangabad, 
and at the time he left that place he lixed. on Shahnawaz to manage the affairs of 
the Dakhan, Ids office then being that of Ohancollor,.and on taking leave he gave 
his signet ring to him, saying, “Recognise the value of this, for it is like the signet 
of Sulaiman.” The Nuwab halted four days at the stream of Pandhar to observe 
the ceremony of IJrs (a kind of fair) at the tomb of his father, and then proceeded 
on the road to Dihli, but sent back to Aurangaliad some of the servants of the 
ladies’ apartments, escorted by the officers of Burhanpur. lie then hastened to the 
Narbada. Meantime a letter from the Emperor reached him counselling his 
journey, and also repeated letters informing him of the headstrong and [lerversc 
"conduct of Hidayat Mahi-ud-din Khan. On this account Nasir Jang resolved to 
return to Aurangabad and wrote to the Empeior accordiugiy, and went back and 
honoured Khwaj am Kuli Khan with the government of Buihanpur. He then sent 
a letter to the Emf>eror^' expressive of thaid<s for his having conferred on him the 
government of the Dakhan, and stating that he had been obliged to return to 
Aurangabad. 

Journey of Mnzaffer Jany to Arkat tvith the intention of reducing that province, and 

the slaughter of Amvar-ud-din Khan, and the erpediiion of Na,dr Jang to 

Arkat to punish the rebels^ and, his finding a ]\lartyrs death at their hands. 

'When Badullah Khan Muzatter Jang heard that Nasir Jang had gone towards 
Dildi and had reached Burhanpur, Husain Dost Khan, known as Chanda Saheb, one 
of the (diiefs of tiio tribe of Nawait, who was the grandson of Saadatullah Khan and 
the son-in-law of Ali Dost Khan, Faujdar and Diwan of Arkat, joined liim and inspired 
him with a desire to conquer the Karnatic and the city of Arkat, and although 
Shall Nawab Khan and Saiyid Lashkar Khan, liaving lieard of Muzatter Jang’s 
expedition, wrote letters of advice and admonition, he went on, and the companions 
of Nasir Jang, displeased with him on account of his discourteous manner, did not 
give him any correct information as to the real state of affairs. Anwar-ud-din, whoso 
title was Sliahamat Jang, who had held the government of that province since the 
time of the first Nizam, set out from Arkat to encounter Mnzaffer Jang, but the 
latter, by the advice of Chanda Saheb got to Arkat by a different road and captured 
the place, and, after satisfying himself with the arrangements there, set out with a 
large body of French residing in India at the port of Phulchari, who were gained 
to Ids side by Chanda Saheb, and coming up with Anwar-ud-din attacked and slew 
him, on the Kith of Shaban 1162 A.H.j' Nasir Jang, on hearing this, collected 
troops, and mitrusted the government of Aurangabad to Abul Khair Khan 
Shainshir Bahadur, and set out to punish the rebels with 70,000 horse and 
100,000 foot, and a very large train of artillery, and with rapid marches reached 


^ In tins letter, which is given in extemo in the Hadihahi-Alanij Naeir Jang thanks the Emperor for 
contiriiiing him in the govorrmneiit of the Dakhan, so that wbat Onne says at voK I , p. 124, of Nasirs 
pretending that the goveriinioiit had been bequeathed to Ghazi-ud-din, seems to have no foundation, and 
the story of the way in which Nasir Jang was captured by his father is equally fictitious, 
t The battle was fought at Ambur on the 23rd of July 1743» 
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Adhwani and Raiolnir. Mcanwliilc he received letters from Muzarter Jang 
excusing himself, and asking him to accept the same duty from himself as from 
other governors, and to look upon him in the same light as on them, and 
not make war on him. Nasir Jang replied only by Avoid of inoutl], with tlweats 
and expressions of lierce disdain. Having no alternative MuzalTer Jang prejiared 
for war. He also Avrotc to tlie coinraandants of tlie forts in his own districts 
as to those of Adlnvani and Kaichnr to be on their guard. Tliey did all they could 
to make the forts safe, but Nasir Jang did not direct his attention to them, and 
looked upon it as all-imjxn tant to deal with Muzatfer Jang himself, and in tlie year 
1160 A. H.* he arrived in the Karnatik, and MuzalTer Jang advanced from A rkat 
with the French force that had joined liim through the intervention of Chanda 
Saheb. As Nasir Jang’s army was twice as large as his own he liecame apprehensive, 
and sent off his ladies to the fort of Phnlchari (IVmdiciherry), Avhich was very strong, 
and, leaving them tliore, on the 26tli of Kabi-ul-akliir issued I’rom the fort and h.alted 
from four to six miles off the earn]) of Nasir Jung, and formed his men for battle. 
All that day an artillery engagement went on, but ceased at Jiiglit, The night 
passed in keeping watch lest the bairopeans should make an attack. Next day 
Nasir Jang sent Shall Nawaz Kh.an and Muhammad Anwar Khan, who were 
exceptionally clever at negotiating, to Muzaffer Jang, and they maiit'iged to bring 
him into Nasir Jang’s cam)), Avhlle Clianda Saheb and Miizalfer Khan Gardi went 
off in alarm to tlie fort ol I’lmlchari, and busied theniselves in getting it ready for 
defence. Nasir Jang was nimdi jileased to got MnzalTer Jang into his |»ower, 
placed him on his parole, and granted his comrades tlnjir lives and |)roperty, and 
though his IHencis said that his sparing Muzaffer Avould lead to mischief, and that he 
ought to 1)0 put to death, still Nasir, lung wouhl not give tlie order for his execution, 
and appointed .s('rva])ts to attend upon him, and Shah Nawaz Khan to )irote('t him. 
lie also ordered tlie music to ])lay iu tilunijih, and sent letters in every direction 
giving tidings of liis victory. In accordance with lus orders ninsii; jilayed iu all the 
chief towns in honour of his victory. So great was his dedight that lie composed 
an ode in honour of the occasion, which is given in the IJadiknh-i-Alam, p. J84. 
The French, who had left Mnzalfer Jang, went to Fliulcliari and then to Arkat, and 
captured the fort of (Jliinclii (Gingee), wliicli is the capital of (lie Karnatik. Nasir 
Jang, feoling his honour touched by the loss of lliis place, marched to avenge it, in 
spite of the torrents of rain Ihen falling. At this tinx' he removed Abul Kliair Khan 
from the viceroyalty of Aurangah.ad and ap|)ointed Saiyid ijashkar Khan in his 
place, and made Saiyid Sharif Khan governor of Birar, and these officers departetl 
accordingly. And Ahul Khair Khan, for his wives’ sake, wlio were in Burhanpur, 
came from Aurangabad to Burhanpur and halted there. In 116J A. H., on the 
11th of Shawwal, Nasir Jang marched from Arkat, and, by the advice of a darvesli, 
repented of all his sins. It was here that the Afghan chiefs of the Hakhan, utterly 
unmindful of the many kindnesses they liad received from their lord, ami careless 
of the vengeance of the Almighty, through covetousness of territory and wealth, 
formed a secret alliance with the infidel Europeans, iind sent emissaries to invito 
the Europeans, who had assembled under the fort of Chinchi, to make a night 
attack. Nasir Jang’s servants bi-ought him word that a night attack was intended 
by the Europeans, and he gave orders to l)o on the watch. VAhen this had 
happened repeatedly, the troop.s, tired out with watching, went to sleep, and 
on the night of the 1 7th of Muharram, calculating by astrology, the Europeans 
made an attack, and, passing the artillery, came near the {)lace where the Nawah 
was. If it had not been for their agreement with the Afghans they would not have 
got so far. Several loyal persons had rej.)orted what was going to happen to the 
Nawah, hut his mind was so free from snsi)icion that he heeded it not, saying, 
“ What harm have I done them ?” He carried this so far that on the attack 
being made he directed his elepliaut without an escort to wliere the Afghans weic,f 

• This is clearly a mistalro for 1162, though given in tho Hadikah, p, 1-5. 

f This accoaiit is wholly different from Mr. Orriie's, ami is perhaps more covreefc. At all events 
Hiininat Khan of Karniil was the actual murderer of Nasir Juiig, aud not Uio Nawah of Ka(laj>a, as stated 
by Orme, vol. L, p. 156. 
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to call Oil them for aid in repelling the Europeans. On his getting near the 
elephant of the Afghan chief Himinat Khan, he did not wait for his salute, but 
courteously and kindly saluted him by lifting his hand to his forehead. No 
salute was returned, and as light had not yet dawned the Nawab thought the 
Afg:hau was do/.iug or did not recognize him. He therefore raised himself 
a little in the haudah and said with a loud voice, “ Brother ! It is the time 
to exert yourself, and show your courage and prepare to repel the enemy.” On 
this the traitor, and the man who sat with him, both being on the watch for this 
ojiportunity, discharged their guns into the Nawab’s breast and sent him at once to 
paradise. Himinat then approached the elephant and cut off the Nawab’s head, 
and the Afghans fixed it on a spear. However, the soldiers put the head and body 
together, and sent the coflin to Aurangabad, and it was interred near the body of 
his father at the shrine of Burhan-ud-din. This murder took place near the fort 
of Chinchi, sixty miles from Phulchari. Nasir Jang ruled' two years six months and 
some days, Mir Ghulam Ali Azad has said regarding the date on which the 
Nawab was killed : — 

Gono is the and noViJe to his grave, 

Sudden the sword of fate no respito gave, 

Muharram’s seven teenth day the blow he 
And mournors cried thfe date, ‘ The sun is set 1”* 

And the same author in his Sarv4-Azad writes that that same night the 
morning of which was to the Nawab tbo resurrection a fakir remained with him 
the whole time. When the N’awab tied on his turban he called for a mirror, 
and repeatedly addressed his image in the glass and said, “ Farewell ! Mir 
Ahmad, farewell !” When lie was going to mount liis elejihant, though he had 
performed his ablutions ho repeated them, and again recited the portion of the 
Kuran. It used to be his custom when ho went to battle to clothe himself in 
armour from head to foot, but tliat night he put on only a coat of mail. Hafiz 
Muhammad Asad, who was a learned and saintly man especially skilled in the 
Hadis and the law, said the thought had occurred to him : “ How is the death of 

t’ljc Nawab Nizam-ud-daulah regarded by God ? Tlie seventh day after bis death, 
after finishing my prayers, I was seated with my face towards the point of prayer, 
when I fell into an ecstacy between the day and the night vigils, and I saw two men 
in Arabian dress, one on my right band and the other on my left. He on my right 
said to him on the left, ‘Howls the death of Nizam-ud-daulah?’ He replied, 

‘ Certainly he was martyred, and God’s curse rests on murderers.’ When 1 came 
to myself 1 had no longer any doubt that he was a martyr.” The same person 
gave the chronogram in verse as follows : — 

“Tho world by justice ho illuminated, and 
In judgment with the bleat Husau shall stand. 

When of his martyrdom I sought tho date 
A sago replied, * Thrice happy was his fate.’ ” 

The Nawab had inaiiy virtues. He was just, high-spirited, but teuder-licartecl. 
He was skilled in music and drawing, and had great facility in writing poetry. 
Many anecdotes are told of his witty sayings, and he delighted in the society of 
such men ?is SliahnaAvaz Khan and Mnsui Khan Jurat, and Mirza Khan Rasa, and 
Naki Ali Khan Ijad, all of them unrivalled in that age for literary excellence. 

Chapter III. 

Of the events winch happened after the death of the Nawab Nizam-ud-daulah, 
and which were a warning to people of observation. 

Although there were several sons of the first Nizam in camp at the time of 
Nizara-ud-danlali’s death, viz., the Arair-ul-Manialik Salabat Jang and Asif Jah 
the 2nd, Mir Nizam Ali Khan Bahadur Asad Jang, and Shuja-ul-Mulk Basalat Jang, 
and Nasir-ul-Mulk Mir Mughul Ali Khan Bahadur, the Afghans and Christians 
preferred Hidayat Mahi-ud-din Khan, owing to his being older and more capable 
in respect of learning and wisdom and courage, and they chose him to succeed, 

« A/lab raft is tho data. Tlie chianogram is Jlaiaii Khalimah. SeelTsO, ^ 
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and the proclamation was made in his name, and all, both Muslims and Christians, 
obeyed him. The Afghans, for having killed Nasir Jang and set Mahi-ud-din free, 
obtained largo promises. After he had been plaeoil on the throne he made 
Ramdas his Diwan, and bestowed on him the title of Ra j;ih Raghnnathdas, Ramdas 
was a Brahmin of a dark colour, a native of Srikakolc (Chicakole), who was 
employed by Nizara-ud-daulah among the clerks, and was not a man of much rank. 
He exerted himself in compassing the murder of the Nizam-nd-danlah, and bad put 
round his neck the Brahminical tliread of friendship for IMuzaiTer Jang, atid hence 
his advancement. .After a few days Muzaffer Jang took the Afglians with him 
and went to Phulchari, and visited the captain or governor of that place, and 
stayed there some days consulting on state affairs. He then toolc with him from 
thence a body of European soldiers and went towards Haidarabad, and leaving 
Arkat he passed through the territories of the Afghans. Destiny, however, had 
prepared the retribution for the Nizam-ud-daulah’s murder. The barliarous 
Afghans were intoxicated with their success in killing Nizam-nd-daulah ami 
putting his nephew on the throne, and already meditated fresli reliellion. Especially 
Himmat Bahadur styled Ikihadur Khan, the accession of Nasir Jang, Avas 
thus elated [?] and sent to Muzaffer Jang, calling on him to divide the property 
of Nasir Jang equally. Muzaifer Jang Avas a proud man and a brave one, 
and incensed at this message he replied with a reprimand. Himmat fired up 
at this, and on the 17th of Ralii-ul-avval Avithin the domain of Ijakritjialli a battle 
took place bctAA'ceii Muzaifer Jang and the French on one side, and Himmat Khan 
and all the Afghan chiefs on the other. On Muzaifer Jang's side tVdl Yakub 
Muhammad Khan, coinmamllng a regiment of cavalry, and Mir Muzaffer Khan, a 
Bangali, and Niamat Khan and dalal-ud-din Husain Khan Avere AAanmded, and 
Asif J ah the 2nd, Mir Nizam A li Khan Bahadur Asad Jang, was Avounded Avith an axe 
in the face but recovered. But Muzaffer Jan,g Avas Avounded Avith an arrow in tJic 
pupil of the eye and killed. Mir Muhammad Husain Khan, the Diwan of the 
Dakhan, fired a musket at Bahadur Khan, ;ind the bidlet entered his chest and 
killed him. The other Afghan leaders also Avere slain. It is said that Avheii 
Muzaifer Jang AA'as Avounded vvitli the arroAV in the eye and expired, Rajali 
Raghqnathdas, Avho sat behind him on the ele])liant, executed a wonderful 
stratagem, for he laid hold of the tAvo .arms of tlie corpse .and made it a|)pear that 
he still had life, and by moving its head every uoav and then, and asking lor Avatcr 
and betel, and making the arms of the dead man move as if directing the soldiers to 
kill their enemies, he insjiired every one Avith the lielief tliat Muzaifer Jang Avas still 
aliv(', and to the end of the battle no one kncAv that the Imdy of Muzaifer was lifeless, 
until th(! Afghans liad lied, and the leaders of Muzalfer’s army liad cut ofl’ the heads 
of the Afglian chiefs and placed tliem on spears, and the music Jiad sounded in 
triumph, and all had gone to their tents. Then it became known that Muzaifer Jang 
had quaifed the sherbet of death. In brief, all avIio toi)k part in the murder of 
Nizam-ud-daulah AA^ere themselves punished and slain Avithin sixty <lays from his 
death. The day after the battle, on the l.Sth of Rabi-ul-avval, the slain Avere 
buried in the Avild jungle, the home of beasts of i>rey. Oa that very day the cotlin of 
Nizam-ud-daulah Avas borne into the garden of tlie sanctuai y and buried, Avlien the 
sun was set, near the shrine of Burlian-nd-din. To tlie Almighty lie ascribed 
the glory and the poAver that before the interment of the NaAvah liis murderers 
Avere slain and buried ! Believe, then, ye righteous ! Wherever the colfin of the 
N.aAvab stopped in the journey the people of the jilacc built a house of pilgrimage. 
Among the Afghan chiel’s Avho Averc guil,ty of treason to Nizam-ud-daulah Avas 
Abdul Haidar Khan, Avhose grandfather, Abdul Karim, Avas one of the principal 
nobles of Bijapur. His descendants Avere for a long time governors of Baidca})ur 
and other places in the Karnalik till the rise of Haidar Ali Khan, larnous as Haidar 
Naik, when they Avere removed. Abdul Majid Khau sent lii.s son Bahlol Khan 
under the mentorship of Nasib YaAvar Khan, outwardly to serve as a retainer of 
the NaAvab, but he secretly instructed his son to join the other Algdians in their 
treasonable designs. Himmat Khan, Avho assassinated the Nawab, Avas the son 
of Alif Khan, the son of Ibrahim Khan, the son of Khizr Khan Faiii. Khizr Khan 
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was the factotum of Abdul Karim Meyanah and, Daud Khan Pani, who behaved 
ungratefully to the Amir-ul-umara Husain Ali, and was killed in battle against 
him, was the son of. Khizr Khan. When the government of tho^ Dakhan was 
conferred on Zulfakar Khan, the son of Asad Khan, in the reign of Shah .Alam, 
and Daud Klian was made his deputy, Daud made his brother Ibrahim Khan 
deputy governor of Haidarabad. When Haidar Kuli Khan in the beginning 
of the iinprisoninent of Farrukhsiyar became Diwan of the Dakhan, he^ made 
Ibrahim Kh.an Faujdar of Karnul. Thenceforward Karnul remained in the 
possession of Ibraliim’s family. In the war with Muzatfer Jang, Himmat Khan 
and his Diwan, Amanatullali Klian, who sowed the seed of all these troubles, and 
Bahlol Khan and Nasib Yawar Khan, and other nuilcontents, suffered just 
retribution, and when the army of Salab.at Jang arrived at Karnul they pillaged 
the city, and the wives and family of Himmat Khan were enslaved, and for the 
shameful action of that cowardly wretch his life and honour were lost. Such is 
the lot of crime in this world — what will it be in the next"! “ And they who act* 
unjustly shall know lieroafter witli what treatment they shall be treated.” Husain 
Ali Khan, also known as Chanda Sabeb, not long after perished with the avenging 
sword, and his head, too, rose on a spear-point. 

Muhammad Ali Khan, son of Anwar-iul-din Khan, directly after his father 
was killed made the fort of Trichinapoli secure, and when the Kizam-ud-daiilah 
stopped in tlie neighbourhood of Arkat, Muhammad Ali Kliau came and obtained 
employment and was lionourcd with the title of liis father, and after the death of 
Nizam-ud-danlah took shelter in Trichinapoli. At this time the government of 
Arkat fell into the hands of Clianda, who was waiting at Phulchari, and Chanda, 
taking with him tlio same French soldiers who liad made a night attack ou 
Nizam-ud-claulah, and other forces, went to attack Trichina|)oli. Anwar-ud-din 
Khan with his own troops and sonic English encountered him, and after some 
fighting defeated him. Chanda was taken prisoner, and on the 1st of Shaban 
1165 A.n. he was |)ut to death and liis lioad exhibited on tlie point of a spear, 
and the French also were made prisoners, the ollieevs and the men to the number 
of 1,100, all Europeans with white skins, besides some men of other nations. So 
those wlio made the niglit attack on the Nawab from that time had no rest, and 
in the reign of MuzalTcr Jang, wliich lasted only two mouths, Balaji Rao, the son 
of Baji Rao, the chief cai>tain of Rajah Sahn’s men, thinking the opportunity a 
good one, seized the jagirs of the nobles and liigli officers of the Dakhan. He also 
marched to Aurangabad and offered battle. Saiyid Lashkar Klian, not feeling 
liiniself strong enough to resist, purchased peace for 15 laklis of rupees (iil60,()00) 
and released the country ii'om his grasp. The authorities of Burhanpur saved that 
place by enlisting troops. 

It is said that Hidayat Mahi-nd-din Khaii was very brave and generous, and 
l)y bis idiosyncrasy rather inclined to gnave studies and logic than to poetry, 
licncc he was not sympathetic with Mir Ghulam Ali Azad, Avho througli fondness 
for ease spent Ids whole life in versifving and poetry. Muzatfer Jang was the first 
who alter the death of the Kizarn-ud-daulah employed the French to assist him, 
and brought them into the countries of Islam. Before Ids time the Nazarenes 
dvvelt at the ports, and did not stir out of their own limits, and after Muzaffer’s death 
the said Kazarenes took service with the Andr-ul-inaraalik, and arrived at 
intinite power, us will be hereafter narrated, as also will be their ruinous fall. 

Affairs of the 3[arathas. 

They were first known as Barki horsemen, and then as accursed plunderers. 
Afterwards tlioy were called Rao I’andit Pradhau in the government, and elsewhere 
they styled themselves Srimant Rao Pandit Pradhan. In the beginning Sahuji 
was a servant of Burba n Nizam Shah, ruler of Ahmadnagar, and in the next 
generation they attached themselves to the Adil Shahi dynasty, and in course of 
time lliey got possession of the royal castles in the Tal Konkan by stratagem and 

* Quotation from the Kuran, 26, 228, 
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deceit, and lived by plundering and highway robbery. As their prosperity lies 
in the ruin of others, it happens that a cultivator, who gets his living by keeping 
two or three cows in a meadow rears a foal, gets a wooden spear and forthwith 
enrolls himself among their ranks. Horse and man for the most part are 
supported on ears of corn, either roasted or raw. They come abroad chiefly at 
harvest time keeping their harness and spears ready, so one of the names they get 
is harvest-thieves.'^ By degrees their strength increased, and at last they became 
masters of Dehli, and owing to this extension of power they formed a sort of 
partnership with the government of the Nizams, or rather tliey became their rivals 
and opponents. They gave up writing in the form of petitions, and made no more 
offerings, and had recourse to violence. Wlien the chastisements of the first Nizam 
were over, aud also those of Nasir Jang, after vast exertions and the burning of 
Punah, the Nizams saw no good in war, ami liad recourse to conciliation and 
prudent counsels. They agreetl to a fixed levy of the chauth, or twenty-live per 
cent, of the revenue, ami always kept Marathas in attendance. Whenever anything 
of importance took place, and a cliief was appointed to load an army, 50,000 or 
60,000 of their horsemen were sent with him. Apart from other things, one good 
in the relations with them was that in all tlie territory from the southern sea to the 
borders of Hindustan (the Upper Provinces) in their possession were thieves 
indeed, and brigands, but no strife in the cities, and no one dared either to draw 
knife or sword from its scahliard, and intoxicating liipiors were forbidden, and, 
notwithstanding their extensive sway, they wrote petitions in favour of any poor 
young Brahman girl even, and subscribed themselves Sewak, which means “humble 
servant.” Tliiis to the days of Balaji Rao fortune i'avonre<l them, until, after the <lcath 
of his sou Madhii Rao, their ]iros])erity reached its zenith — territory belongs to the. 
One Almiglily God ! Mir Gliularn Ali Azad in his Khijanah-t- Amirah writes that 
ancient MSS. show that before the coming of the Muhammadans, as well as after 
it, there were vigorous rulers in India over the Dakhan who sent victorious armies 
and subdued the country as far as Geylon, and in time the reverse came to pass, 
that is to say, the Marathas conquered all the countries of the Dakhan and Mahvah 
aud Gujarat, and most of the provinces of Hindustan, and ravaged them, except 
Oudli, which is separated by the Ganges, and was dofcmled by Burlian-ul-Mulk and 
his descendants, and remained secure from the atlai-ks of the Marathas, and also 
the provinces of Multan and Tliathah esca])ed liy their remoteness, though a 
lieutciiaut-general ol' tiie Maratlias went oven to Multan, hut failed to fix himself 
owing to the arrival of the Dnrani monarch. As lor Tliathah and Bengal, though 
they did make their Avay into these provinces, they were not successful, d'lio 
Nizam of Bengal made peace with tliem on conditi(»n of sending annual trihule. 
Marliat signifies Deogarh or Daulatahad and the districts around it, and the 
inhabitants speak Maratlia, and are called Maratlias. fn tlie beginning the 
government of tlieso people was in the hands of tlie Bhonslalis, and tlien in 
those of the Brahmans. The pedigree of the Blionslahs is allied with that 
of the Ranas of Udepnr, who are the principal cliicfu of Rajputanah. . Raj alls 
of all other tribes when they lirst ascend the throne have a soctaiial mark 
for the forehead sent tliem by the Rana of IJdepur, wliosc genealogy is said 
to be allied with tliat of Noshirwan the Just. When Sad and Kas conquered 
Persia and the dcceiidants of Noshirwan were expelled, an ancestor of the Rana came 
to India and rose to be a Rajah, and one of the descendants of the Rana, wiio was 
born to him of the daughter of a carpenter, left IJdeymr on account of disagreement 
with his brothers, and came and resided in, the Kaniatik, and, owing to his liigli 
lineage, contracted marriages with the great families of the Dakhan, and there wen? 
tVvo branches of his descendants. One was Antohah, the other Bhonslali. From tliis 
latter came Sahuji, who entered the service of Burhan Nizam Shah, and then that of 
Ibrahim Adil Shah, who, at the end of his reign, assigned to Sahuji Punah and 
other parganahs as jagir. Sahuji lived there as a Zauniidar, and for a time took 
service under the Emperor Shah Jahan. His son Siva continued in jiossession of 

® Literally ‘‘sprouting thieves the expression is Hindustani, not Persian. 
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the jagir. Ibrahim Adil Shah’s last illness was prolonged two years, and hence 
great disturbances arose in his territories and most of the soldiers of the Koukan 
went to Bijapur, and that province and the forts there were left without any 
garrison of Ibrahim Adil Shah’s troops. At this epoch, Seva (Sivaji), Avho was the 
lord of the Marathas, and had groat intelligence and cunning, as well as military 
skill, collected a number of men and set up the standard of rebellion, and got 
possession of many forts that wmre without defenders and munitions. Meanwhile 
Ibrahim Adil Shah died. His son Ali Adil Shah succeeded him on the throne, and 
owhig to its being the beginning of his reign, and to his youth, he had not yet got 
a firm scat when a groat convulsion took place in his kingdom, and Seva’s power 
grew daily, and he conquered all the forts in the Konkan, and also built new ones, and 
with the support of these forts and the forty royal forts he bad taken, and protected 
by the mountains and the jungles, he tlaew off the yoke of Adil Sliali’s government 
and engaged in open liostilities with him. He treacherously slew Afxal Khan, who was 
the strong pillar of Adil Shah’s government, and plundered his array. He also utterly 
defeated KiivStam Khan, who was another of that king’s nobles, and having completely 
freed himself from all dread of Adil Shall he ravaged the whole Konkan, and as that 
province bordered on the sea lie possessed himself of several forts, and added 
piracy to his plundering exploits on shore. Further, when occasion served, he made 
raids on various p<)K.session.s of the Emperor. The Emperor ou hearing of these 
acts issued liis high commands to Shaistha Khan, tlie Aniir-nl-iunara, Viceroy of 
the Dakhan, to punish Seva. Maharajah Jaswant also was ordered to co-operate with 
the Amir-ul-umara, whose strenuous efforts to effect the objects of bis sovereign 
were luisuccessful, and in 1073 A. 11. Seva made a iiiglit attack on liis camp and 
killed his son Alin Eath Khan, on which the Emperor removed the Amir-nl-umara 
and entrusted the vieeroyalty of the Dakhan to Prince Muliammad Muazzarn. (Sec 
Grant Duff, vol. 1., p. ItHi, for a detailed account of this exploit of 8cva.ji, 
who descended from Sinhgarh and attacked Shaistah Klian in Dadaji Koudeo’s 
house in Punah, where ho had taken up his (piartors.) ’I'lie Einiieror also 
summoned Kajah Jaswant Singh to liis presence and sent Pajali Jai Siiigli to fill 
his place. Jai Singh inflicted such severe punishment on Seva that lie despaired 
of resistance, and came to Jai Singh and besought him to pardon him, surrendering 
three royal forts" and territory tliat brougJit in £30,000 a year. At Jai Singh’s 
representation the Emperor issued an order pardoning Seva and conferring a 
command of 5,000 liorse upon his son Sambha. Botli father and son went to Agra 
to do obeisance to the Emperor on the DSth of Zil Kadali 1076 (IGGS A.D.), and 
Avere received witli favour. Seva, liowever, owing to his rustic manners and 
ignorance of royal etiquette, expected greater condescension from the l^hnperor tlian 
lie met with, and told liis vexation privately to Aram Singli, son of Rajah Jai Singh. 
By tlie imperial command lie was then deprii cd of the honour of attending court, 
and guards were aj)])ointod to watch him, but his son, who had not offended, Avas 
not excluded, and Avas the object oftlio Emperor’s favour. After some time, hovA'over 
Seva Avas taught hoAv to beli.ave, and after honours liad been eoiiforred on him Avas 
dismissed ; but that ill-couditioneii person, Avho aa'hs not intelligent enough to 
miderstand this treatment, after three mouths and nine days, on the 27tli of Safar, 
changed liis apparel and fied with his son Sambha to the l)akhan,‘j' where he excited 
continual troubles. Tlic viceroys of the Dakhan were constantly engaged in 
cliecking Jiis inroads until his death on the 24th of Kabi-ul-akliir lOfil A.H., 
April 5, 1G8(). (See Grant Duff, vol. I., p. 290.) His son Sambha succeeded him 
and acted similarly. At last the Emperor himself moved doAVU to chastise him, and 
on the 23rd of Rabi-ul-avval 1093 A.H. .arrived at Aurangabad, and till his death, 
that is, for twenty-five years, spent his time in punishing the Marathas. ButOAving 
to the neglect of some of the nobles, aaIio for selfish motives desired the struggle to 


Grant DulT, vol. T., p. 200, says, ‘‘Of 32 forts taken or built by him he gave tip 20 to Jai Singh, 
ainongHt which were Piiraiidhar and Sinhgarh. The whole of the district dependent on these forts 
surrondered at tho samo time.” 

t (irant Dull pays, ‘‘The road by which they returned to the Dakhan is not satisfactorily ascertained.’* 
riie Jladikak-i'Alam says, “ Rah naivard-idarikd-farar gasht.^' 
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be prolonged, the extirpation of the Marathas was not accomplished, and at tlie 
end of his regin peace was made on condition that tlie Marathas should have nine 
rupees out of every hundred as sardesinukhi.® The Emperor sent Ahsan Khau 
or Mir Malank to the Marathas with the deeds of sardesmukhi to make a treaty with 
their chiefs and take them into the imperial service, but after despatching this 
officer the Emperor’s sense of honour was touched, and he resolved not to carry 
out the transaction. He therefore recalled Mir Malank, who had not yet handed 
over the deeds. In the reign of Shah Alam 10 per cent, was granted to the 
Marathas as sardesmukhi, to be levied on the cultivators, and confirmed by an 
imperial rescript. Shah Alam after finishing the atfair of Kambaksh, returned to 
Upper India in 1121 A.H. (1710 A.D.), and gave the viceroyalty of the Dakhan 
to Zulfakar Khan, w’ho made Daud Khan Pani his deputy, liaud Khan came to 
terms with the Marathas, to the effect that what was received from the land should 
be divided into tlirec shares for the imperial government and one share for the 
Marathas, besides a tenth share for tlm sardesmukhi taken out of tlie cultivator’s 
share before settled. Though this arrangement Avas already in vogue no imperial 
deed approving the chauth had been issued, but in the reign of Farruklisiyar tlie 
Arnir-ul-umara Husain Ali Khan, through fear of the hostility of the Emperor, in 
1129 A.H. (1717 A.D.) concluded a treaty with Rajah Sahu through the 

intervention of Muhammad Anw'ar Khan of Biirhanpur and Sankraji Malhar. 
Some articles also were frame<l prohibiting foragci’s and rolibers on the highw’ay, 
and engaging that 15,000 liorse should be maintained in attendance on the Nazim of 
the Hakhan, and deeds were handed over to the Marathas securing the chauth and 
sardesmukhi of the six provinces of the Dakhan, sealed with the Viceroy’s own seal, 
with the revenues of the Konkan and other territories Avhich of old belonged to the 
Marathas. lialaji Wishwanath, a Konkan Brahman, was appointed vakil for the 
Rajah Sahu, as lias already been fully reported in speaking of the Saiyids. After 
Rafi-ud-darjat mounted the throne in 1130 A.H., Sankraji MalJiar obtained the chief 
control of tlie Dakhan, and coming with Balaji Wishwanath to Alam Ali Khan he 
acquired such intluenee as quite to leave Alam Ali Khan in the shade. In 1137, when 
tlie Emperor conferred the government of Malwali on Girdhar Bahadur, a Nagar 
Brahman, after one year and somewhat more, in ll39 A.H., 1727 A.D., Holkar of the 
sheplierd tribe, Avho was a companion of Baji Rao, the son of Balaji Vishwanath, made 
an expedition from the Dakhan to Malwah and fought a battle with Girdhar Bahadur 
and killed him, and Girdhar's children had to defend the city of Ujain till another 
Governor came. In 1 143 Muhammad Khau Bangash was appointed Governor of 
Malwah and came to Ujain, but owing to the swarms of Marathas who were 
constantly ravaging the country he failed to impress his rule on it, and in 1145 
A.H. Jai Singh, the astronomer, was made Governor of Malwah in his place. He on 
account of being of the same sect as Baji Rao did all he could to support him, and 
in 1 143 A.H. Ihiji Rao made an expedition from the Dakhan to Upper India, and 
Muzalfer Khan, brother of the Samsam-ud-daulah Khan Dauran, was ordered to 
repel him, and passing through Malwah got to Saronj, whereupon Baji Rao, not 
caring to fight, returned to the Dakhan. Again in 1147 A.H. he made a second 
expedition to Upper India, and Itimad-ud-daulah Karar-ud-din Khan, Grand Vazir, 
and the Ainir-ul-umara Samsain-ud-daulah were commanded by the Emperor to 
chastise him. They entered Malwah at the distance of forty or sixty miles from 
one another with a splendid array. Balaji divided his army into two and 
placed one division under Pita Jadu, confronting the Vazir. In three or four 
engagements the Vazir each time routed his opponents. The other division, 
commanded by Holkar, was opposed to the Amir-ul-umara, who against the 
will of Itimad-ud-daulah began to treat. Rajah Jai Singh, supporting the Hindus, 
desired that he should be removed from the government of Malwah and that it 


For an explanation of Ihia word iseo Briggs’s Siyar-ul-miitaakbarin, p. 146, — “Tlie Desmukb, 
chief of the district, was an hereditary ofticer under the Hindu government, and as Dessavi, Nat Gaiir, 
NalanVar, Naidu, Desai, Desiiinkh and Zainindar we recognise the same officer from Ceylon to Kashmir. 
The Marathas iinpesed this tax in great part of the Dakhan held by the Muhammadans and demanded it 
from the remainder on the plea of their Kajah being Sardoshmukh or head of the Desmukhs/^ 
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should be given to Baji Rao, and he sent repeated letters to the Emperor through 
the Amir-ul-uniara. In 1148 A.H. the Amir-ul-uniara persuaded the Emperor 
to give the government of Malwah to Baji Rao, which he did. Thenceforward 
the people of Islam became weak, and in 1149 A.H. , Baji Rao coming with a 
vast army froni the Dakhan marched to Malwah and busied himself in making 
arrangements there, and then marclied to attack the Rajah of Badawar, and 
what subsequently happened has been narrated. In short, during the rei^ of the 
Nawab Nizam-ud-daulah Nasir Jang, the foundation of friendship with Rajah Sahu 
was laid, and to the end of his reign, that is, for two and a half years, peace 
remained unbroken. After both were dead, in 16.53 A.H.,*^ Balaji’s poAver increased 
and Sadasco Rao or Bhao, cousin of Balaji, became principal manager of affairs. 
After the deatlx of Rajah Sahu all affairs financial and political devolved on 
Brahmans, and the old chiefs of the Marathas becatne obedient, and placed no one 
on the throne in succession to the Sahu Rajah, or rather pretending to make a 
successor they kept him in pri.son. The rule that the Brahmans of the Konkan 
obtained after the deaths of Nawab Nizam-ud-daulah and Sahu Kajah in the 
Hakhan and Upper India will be referred to in narratiug the hi.story of the illustrious 
descendants of the first Nizam. From the time when Hamid Khan obtained the 
aid of an army of Marathas and sent it with Aman Beg, his commander of the 
horse, to the battle with Mubari/.-ul-MxiIk, they penetrated into every part of 
Gujarat, and by degrees the imjxerial rule .and collection of the revenue wholly 
v.anished, and the d.arkness of hcatliendom settled down over the whole province. 
Mirjib Arustani, the paymaster of Murshid Kuli Khan, admitted the Marathas into 
the province of Bengal, which happenetl as follows : — When Slmja-ud-daulah, 
Nazim of Bengal, died on the 13th of Zi Hfijj 11.51 A.H. — 1738 A.D., his son 
Sarafraz KIxan succeeded him, but from his parsimony, a vice opposed to 
governmnet, he dismissed the larger portion of the troops, and Allah Vardi Khan 
Mahabat Jang, who was one of the deceased Khan’s servants, and who acted as his 
deputy in the province of Patnali, marched on Murshidabad with a large army on 
pretence of taking service with Sarafraz KJxan, but really with the intention of 
conquering Bengal. When he got near, S.arafraz Khan wa.s roused from the slumber of 
(•arelessness, and became aware of Maliabat Jang’s intention, ami advancing with a 
small force from Murshidabail went to encounter him, and by an action which was 
suicidiil brought about his own death. Murshid Kuli Khan, whose sobriquet was 
Maktmur, “ infoxicatXHl,” tlie son-in-law of Fhuja-ud-daulah who at the time Avas 
Nazim of Andes, collected an army and advanced to encounter JMahabat Jang, and 
being defeated he took himself to the D.'ddian to the first Mizam-id-Mulk. Miijib 
Arustain, Avho Avas Mui’shid Kuli Khan’s commander of the horse, went to Raghu 
Ghonsla, Mukasadar of the province of Berar, and allured him to attemjxt the 
subjugation of Bengal. Raghu with a large army commanded by Baskar Pandit 
his Diwan, and Ali Karawal, Avho AA-as a high chief .and one of his companions, sent 
an army with Mirjib against Maliabat -Tang of Bangal, and Avar raged for a moxith. 
At last Mahabat Jang bestirred himself for peace and invited Baskar Pandit and Ali 
Karawal Avith t\\'enty-tAvo officers, on pretence of a banquet, into his tent, and sleAV 
them all. Though the Marathas and Mirjib remained disappointed and unsuccessful 
in their attempt to conquer Bengal, still they got possession of the province of 
Katak, .ami every year the Mahratta army Avent to plunder and devastate Bengal 
until Mahabat .fang got ready an annual tribute for Raghu, and freed the land from 
ruin. Khafi Khan in his histoi'v states that AAdiat he learned from his friends in the 
Dakhaii and the Marathas Avith regard to Seva is that that chiefs family was 
originally collc'ctcd with the Rana of Jodpur. It is a fixed idea among all Rajputs 
and Hindus tli.it a son born of a high-caste Avoman of a different tribe to the father 
i< b.ase and ill-omened, and thex’efoi'o they rank him A\'Ith the sons of concubines 
and slaves, and tliey alloAv him no share in the patrimony, nor marry him into 

According to C. P. Brown’s Ephemeris, compiled by order of the Maclraa Government, Nasir Janir 
died in 1104 A.H., at p. 7, but according to p, G he was killed on the lOth of Muharram 11 G5. At p. 4 of 
the Ephf.merh we read The HijaraVi year of 3G0 days is nsed only by Muslims,” but Forbes in hia Hindustani 
Grammar^ p. 14G, says the Muslim year consists of 12 lunations, amounting to 354 days and 9 hours very nearly. 
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their own tribes, but regarding him as a bastard they marry him to an illegitimate 
person like himself. 

It is said that in the old time an ancestor of Seva, entitled Ghonslah, dwelt 
in the environs of the Rana’s territory and became madly in love with a woman 
of low caste of a different tribe, and made her his wife without the ceremony 
that is usual among that tribe, and of her was born a son, whom, out of 
apprehension of the reproach that would fall on herself and her tribe, she kept 
concealed in a corner in a tent which she had purchased for it, and fed 
it secretly. Though Ghonslah’s father and mother wished to marry him in his 
own tribe, yet out of love for that beautiful woman he would not consent. At last 
the basin of his love fell from the terrace,* and his companions discovered that the 
child was being reared. Then he secretly brought it forth from its place of 
concealment, and taking it and its mother went to the Dakhan. When he arrived 
in a strange country ho spread the report that the said son was born of a woman 
of his own tribe, and he married that son to a Maratha female. Now the Marathas 
reckon themselves to be descended from an obscure brancJi of the Rajputs. The 
family of Ghonslah is traced back severx or eight generations to the son so born to 
famous parents. The name Ghonslah is explained thus : — Ghonslah is a thing 
small and narrow, and as that famous child was secretly brought up by his parents 
in a place of the kind it was called Ghonslah. But the name of Sahu is not 
Ghonslah but Bhonslah. Some w'riters who have tr.inslated Hindi into Persian 


explain tlie word thus ; — Rana Bhim Singh, they say, was the ruler of Udepur, 
whose name was illustrious owing to his power and kind dealing with his subjects. 
He had many wives, and to one of these, who was very beautiful, ho was much 
attached, and of her were born two sons, Ram Singh and Bhag Singh. When 
they reached years of maturity the Rajah died, and Ram Singli, who was the 
elder, sat on tlie throne, and his younger brother Bhag Singh, not being pleased 
to serve his brother, went out one day on pretence of hunting, came to Rajah 
Alimohan near the river Narbada, and was kindly received and took up liis abode 
there. After some time the Rajah, as his son was of unripe years, gave up the 
management of his affairs to Baglif Singh, and set out on the last journey. When 
his son was old enough Bagli Singh, accordiiig to the will of the hither, gave 
over the kingdom to him and went to the Dakhan, and as while he administered 
the government after the death of Alimolian he had strenuously put down rebels, 
and had thus been a thorn in the heart of disturbers of the peace and robbers, 
most of whom arc Zaraindars, he became known as Bagh Bhonslah, for in Hindi 


ground” and “ silah” means “ thorn.” When be aiaived in the 


Dakhan he fixed his dwelling near Punah at the village of Dewalgann, and for his 
maintenance he chose the business of a cultivator. Two sons were born to him, 


one Maluji the other Banuji. Maluji also had two sons, Sahaji and Sharfaji, but 


Banuji had eight sons, Gahloji and Manaji and others. When these came to years 
of discretion they went to Kahl Karan, the Rajah of Bijapur, and took service 


with him until Aurangzib, in punishment of some offence they committed, put 
them to death. Maluji Bhonslah and Banuji quitted Dewalgaun on account of 


quarrels with the Zaraindars, and came with their wives and families to the village 
of Dilondah near Daulatabad, and employed themselves in cultivation ; but after 
an interval they went, to seek a livelihood, to the town of kSindkher with Lakhuji 
Jadu Rao, the desmukh of the government of Daulatabad, who held the office and 


command of 12,000 horse under Nizam Shah. They enlisted as Bargirsj; with 
him, but being too fat to ride they were made gatekeepers. Maluji’s son was a 
handsome boy, and Jadu Rao had a pretty daugliter. One day, at the feast of 
Holi, being elated with drink, he took both children on his knees and said kindly, 
“ What if these two were to be married, that they might have a beautiful 
progeny?’’ The instant he said this Maluji turned to those who were pre.sent, 
and said, “ You are witnesses that from this day this girl is betrothed to my .son.” 


^ A pliraso for becoming known. 

•I* Jn the Persian this word is twice spelt this way, twice as above. 

% A Bargir rides a horse which dues not belong to him. A Silahdar rides his own horse. 
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On hearing this Jadu Rao placed the seal of silence on his lips, and as silence 
gives consent Maluji’s claim was established. Jadu Rao, when the entertainment 
w'as over, went into the inner rooms and left Sambhaji there, though he had been 
wont always to take him with him, but his daughter he took away. His wives j 
who had found out what had happened, cried out, “ What have we to do with 
this needy vagabond of the desert, who has left his country to get his stomach 
filled, and wanders from door to door to seek for food, that he should 
live with us and be our connection ? We wonder at you that you’ gave 
utterance to such a thought, and that you winked at his boldness and 
impudence.” Jadu Rao said, “ These words vrere uttered by me without 
reflection, without reference to the marriage ceremonies which are in force 
in our tribe. I shall now dismiss them.” In this way he consoled his 
wives. Next day lie did not allow Maluji’s family to partake of his food, as he had 
been in the habit of doing, but sent them some trays, which Maluji sent back with 
a message, “ Please Go(l, we shall eat food together on the marriage day.” Jadu 
after he had finished his meal went to his office and summoned his keeper of 
accounts, and made up the accounts of both brothers and sent them away, and at 
their departure observed. “ You and I have no connection, and those foolish 
words 1 spoke unadvisedly, and no marriage ceremony was performed. You and 
your wives must take your things away and go where you like.” They immediately 
went off bag and baggage to Dewalgaon and stopped there, and, having come to 
an agreement with the principal people, Avent on supporting themselves by tillage. 
Inasmuch as on account of their poverty the betrothal of their son with the daughter 
of Jadu Rao did not succeed, they were much dejected and prayed to the Divine 
Being after their fashion, and as He allows not prayer to be unavailing they 
obtained their Avish. In a dream they Avere informed of treasure buried beyond the 
abode of men, and heard the good iicavs that they should possess a kingdom for 
twenty-seven generations and that every Avish they made Avould be granted. Glad 
at this they searched and found a royal treasure, removed it and loaded carts and 
filled a pit in their house with it, Avhich wa.s a receptacle for grain. Then by 
degrees they gave up tillage and Avent to the village of Chuinar Kondah and 
disclosed the so(;ret of their treasure to the Siva Naik, a rich banker Avhom they 
had knoAvn before. He, elated at hearing this, supplied their wants and took 
receipts in writing from them to the elfect that Avbatever country came into their 
j)ossession ho should have the banking of it. hr short, having purchased 1,000 horses 
through him tliey entertained riders for them and prepared saddles and harness and 
arms and armour and palkis, tents, and all things necessary for government. They 
then sent an agent to Nimbalkar, who lived at Phaltan, and had 12,000 plundering 
horsemen, and asked for safe passport, on getting which they went to him and told 
him their mind. Tliey got the help of 2,000 horse from him. Then they left their 
superfluous things and with 3,000 unencumbered hoi'semen passed the Sadatbarah 
Ghat, crossed the Godavari, and at niglit killed a number of swine and threw them 
into the holy mosque at Itozah, Avhich is near Daulatabad, and on the necks of the 
swine they liung this Avriting, “We demand the daughter of Lakhji Jadu Rao 
Desnmkli, as he on the Holi agreed to the marriage of his daughter with our son, 
blit, owing to the words of his wives, has gone from his promise. Nirabalkar’s 
troops are with us, and we hope that the king Avill inquire into this matter and 
satisfy us, otherwise we will not lail to devastate his country on account of what 
has passi d.” AVhen the attendants at Rozah represented these circumstances to 
Nizam Shah, tlie ruler of Daulatabad,. he sent for Jadu Rao and gave him an 
account of the facts on paper. Jadu for the king’s sake agreed, and asked for a 
command and jagir for them. Nizam Shah applauded his conduct, and consented 
to give Avhat lie asked, and issued a summons for Maluji and Ambuji and his eon 
Sambhaji, and sent an agreement. When tliey dreAv near Daulatabad, Jadu Rao 
Avent out to meet them and took them with him to Avait on the king, who was 
pleased to see Shahji, Avho AA%as good-looking, and bestowed on him a handsome 
robe, a sAvord, an elephant, a horse, a jagir and the command of 12,000 horse, and 
ordered that Jadu Rao and his wife should be brought to Daulatabad, and that his 
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daugliter slionld be married in the king-’s presence, whicli was done, and Jadu 
gave w]iat ]jortion ho conld to his danghter and sent lier away. He sent with her 
Gopaji Naik Bansmall, his agent, to learn liow it laretl with his danghter and take 
care of her. After some time Malnji also came to Danlatabad with his wives and 
took np his residence in the sliadow of the king's favour. As fortune favoured 
him he made Avaji Govind his assistant and brought liis secret treasure from 
where he had left it ; he expended it in gifts and recompenses, and in bnihling 
houses and places of worship, and gardens and tanks. Wlien Sliahji was 
twenty years old Malnji and Amlniji both died, aiul tlie governinont devolved 
on Bhahji, and lie liad by tlie danghter of Jadn, whose name was ,lijil)ai, a son 
whom he named Sambhaji. At tliat time Nizam Shall also died, leaving two sons. As 
they were in need of some one to manage their affaii's, tlieir motlier, liy tlie advice 
of Sabaji Anant, lionoured Sliabji, who was endued with iKidily lieanty ainl mental 
excellence, witli the robes of minister. He discharged the dntios of Diwan well, 
and all persons were obedient to liim ; but Jadn Ivai, liis father-iii-law, was reluctant 
to acknowledge his autliority. As the reins of government entrnsled to liirii liy the 
motlier of tlie young princes were firm ly held liy Shall ji, and as Jadii’s refractory 
conduct did not help liim, lie, liad no alternative but to write to the Eni|)eror at 
Dilrli and ask him to expel Sliahji. The Hniperor apjiointed Mir .Ininlali with 
60,000 horse to settle the alfair.s of the Dakhan. dadu llai, having got some chiefs 
of the Dakhan to unite with him, went to tlie Narliada, and look scrvii'c n ith Mir 
Jumlah, and became the leader of bis vanguard. Sliahji having got intelligmiee of 
this sent tlie two pi lnccs lo the fort of .Mahiili, whicdi at that time was a place of 
great strength, and went himself to repel Jadn, wlio with a jiowerfnl force besieged 
Malmli, and for six moiillis war raged. As it eontiiined a long time and the stores 
in the (bit grew sli(,>rt, Sliahji sent a vakil to the king of Dijapiir with a message 
that their liouse was on fire and they had no power left. IF the king aided them 
and sent liis ]>roniis(i they would draw tight round their waists tlie belt of obedience. 
The ruler of Uijajmr, through the mediation of Miirar .lagdeo, senl a treaty to 
Sliahji, who with a. force of 5,000 liorsoinen witli his wives and Ids son Sanibfiaji 
issued from Maliuli, and broke tlirougli llie eiitreneliments of Jadn llao and took the 
boy to Bijapur, ]\leanwliile Ids wife, wlio was- seven months gone witli child, 
could not bear to ride on a mare any longer. After slio liad ti-a\t‘lled six or eiglit 
miles, owing to tlie length of the way she broke down. Slialiji, who was in lliglit, 
beard nl this and despatched 100 horsemen as her escort, and said — “ eladu Ka,o, thy 
father is in pursuit of ns, it would be dangerous for me to stop ; but to thee, being 
bis danghter, no harm will happen ; ratber be will send time in safety to me." Ho 
iben Aveiit on. Jadu Rao, bearing that he had tied, left .Mir Jiimlah to besiege tho 
fort caml liastened after Slialiji. VVJien he came to the place where Jiis daughter was 
he gave her an escort of 5t)0 horse, and sent her to tlm fort of Sewari, which 
belonged to Nizam Sliab, but was tlicn in Sliahji’s liands. Sliahji tfien ]>erformed 
bis devotions to Bliawaui, who is also called Sevai, ami whoso tem[ile was there, 
and made a vow that if ta son were liorn to him he would call liim liy her name. Tt 
happened that some time after a sou was born to liiiii, in the year 1021 A.H., on 
Monday, and according to his vow lie named liim Sevaji. la slmrt, Jadn Rao 
pursued Sliahji as far as Ahmadnagar, and not coming nj) with him rotnriied 
disappointed. Sliahji, tlirougli the good olliccs of Mnrar Jagdeo, was admitted into 
the service of the king of Bija par, and was honoured with the gift of a robe of 
honour, a horse, a sword, an elephant, and tlie orticc of Talnkalidar (Su[)oriMtendent) 
of the Karnatik, and the command of 10,(K)0 horse. Mir Juinlali, as Jadu Rao 
was following up the object they had in .View, turned back to l)ihli. Jadu Ran, 
having gone as far as the Narbada, returned to Siniigarli and. dwelt thme. As 
owing to tJic departure of Sliabji the management of tlm aflaii's of Nizam Shah was 
interrupted, they, by the advice of Samaji Anant, made Malik Ambar the ('hict 
Minister. He arranged every thing and hail frerpient engagements with the troops 
of Upper India, and also ravaged tlio vicinity of Bijapnr. On one occasion he 
marched with 60,000 horse to the village ot Maliasnr belonging to Bijajiur. Tlie 
governor of Bijapnr’ deputed Mnrar Jagdeo and Slialiji and Sharzali Khan and other 
chiefs to repel him with 80,000 hor.se. Malik Ambar, having devastated many of 
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the districts of Bijapur, returned to his own country, and when he arrived on the 
banks of the river Bhiina, near the villages of I’urgaon and Nali^aon, the Bhima, 
being in full torrent, and it appearing difficult to cross it as the forces of Bijapur 
were in full pursuit of him, Malik Ambar addressed his humble supplications to the 
Court of the Most High, and by His grace a ford was discovered, over which his 
army passed safe and triumphant, and when the Bijapur array arrived there four or five 
hours after, the torrent of the Bhima was more swollen than before. The Bijapur 
chiefs were astonished and sent a peaceful message. Malik Ambar, as demanded 
by the. exigency of the moment, assumed a submissive tone and went to 
liaulatabad. The Bijapur leaders stopped near Alimadnagar, and Malik Ambar, 
learning this, made a noctural a.ssault and broke the embankment of the lake ot 
Azimabad, aiid in tlie iiiglit the inundation came down on the camp of Sharzah 
Khan when tliey Avere quite unprepared, and a terril)le disaster ensued. Nearly 
twelve chiefs of Sharzah Klian’s army were taken prisoners by Malik Anibar’s men. 
Malik Anibar gave each of them a robe and a horse, and set them free. It is said 
that Shahji was at that time in the Karnatik, and Murar Jagdeo again advanced 
with a vast host. When he arrived at Nagargaon, where the Bhima unites with 
another river and flows to the south, there was an eclipse of the sun, and he halted 
there, and weighed himself twenty-lbur times against gold and silver and scraping.^ 
of precious metals and various kinds of grain ; and as he was fond of a young 
elephant, he wdshed to weigh that ioo. Those who were present were at a loss 
how to Aveigli an elephant, but Sbahji undertook to do it, and ordered them to take 
the elephant in a boat into deep water and draw a line to show how dee]> its 
weight sunk the boat They then took out the elephant and filled the boat with 
stones till it went down to tlie same mark, amT then weighed gold and silver 
against the stones, and gave that Widglit in precious metals to the Bralimaus and 
the poor, Avhcnce the name of the village was clianged from Nagargaon to Tulaj)ur 
(weigh town). Othens liavo done this before, as Mir Ghulam Ali Azad has 
written in his Khizanah-i'Amirah, in the translation of Amir Khusian of Hihli, 
To bo brief, Murar Jagdeo, having finished distributing his alms, laltoured at the 
regulation of the atfairs of that country. Now before that time, in 01)1 A.H., 
twelve men of African descent (flabshi) had united in building a fort at 
Chakan, and lived th(;re as freebooters and long held the fort. Alter their 

death Nizam Shah got passcssion of the fort, and after that tlie Doshpandyii’”^' 
of Little Tunah, named Moro Man Deo, took it and became a source of great 
disturbances, and desolated the whole country from Alimadnagar to tlie frontiers 
of Wai and Sarvvai. Hereupon Murar Jagdeo appointed his Diwan, Rai Row, 
to jmriish him. The Diwan went to that zila and chastised tlic rebeds, and 
razed the fort of Little Funali, took the said De.shpandya prisoner and 
incarcerated him ; and having built another fort there, called it Daulat Mangal, 
and gave it over to Shahji to settle it. When Shahji had bought the whole 
district from the frontier of Buriah, and the fort of Chakan to the borders 
of Wai and Satwai, and Siijii, and ludajmr into a flourishing state, Murar Jagdeo 
gave it to him as a jagir. Shaliji entrusted it to Dadaji Oovind Deo, who was the 
Kiilkarnij" of the Paigaiiahj; of Jfliagtah, and a res[)ectable and experienced man, 
and put under him 1,000 horse commanded by Sidi Halal, an African, and went 
himself to reside at Bijapur. Before leaving he gave many injunctions to Dadaji 
to seek out his wife .iiji§ and bring her from the fort of Sewari and to educate his 
son Sivaji, which he did. When Murar Jagdeo, after finishing liis arrangements, 
went to Bija[mr, Morra Man Dao, .seizing an opportunity while en routs, escaped, 
and coming to the village of Kakarah, a dependency of Chakan, concealed himself 
in the house of a Brahman. After Murar Jagdeo arrived at Bijapur he sent Shahji to 
collect the revenue, and the latter attacked the disturbers of the peace of Gangkheri 

Dcshpantlyas aro liruhiiiana who acted as distrit*! revenue officers in Miiratha States. They had half 
the allowances of the Deshinukha in land, kind, and money. (See Grant DuiX's JlistoT}/ of the Marathas^ 
Vol. I., pp. 38, 39.) 

f The principal person in a Maratba village next to the Patel is the Kulkarni, the clerk of registrar, 
who is generally a Brahman. (Ibid, p. 3ii.) 

t Division of a province. 

§ This name is variously written, and here appears to be ** Chtchabai but to avoid confusion 1 write 
it>‘Jiji.** 
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and other places. In one of the engagements Samhhaji, son of Shahji, was killed 
by wounds from an arrow and a gun. Shahji attributed this to the evil disposition 
of Jadu Rai, and divorced his wife, Jadu’s daughter, and being displeased with 
his son Sivaji he took another wife, a Maratha lady named Tuka Bai. To her was 
born a son called Ankaji or Vankaji. Shahji became very fond of this wife. 
Meantime Dadaji had taught Sivaji with great care, and in a short time made him 
a good rider and skilled in the use of the gun and other martial acquirements ; and 
having sent for Moro Man Deo, who was hid in a Brahman’s house and induced 
him by promises to come, handed over to him the districts of Chakan and others, 
which were quite deserted. In a short time he restored their flourishing state. 
Some places, which were unsafe owing to the multitude of wolves, he freed from 
danger by sending thither hill people called Maliwaris. A long time thus passed, 
and the king of Bijapur died. His widow grew apprehensive of Murar Jagdeo and 
put him to death, owing to which the country became unsettled. All that time 
Shahji was in the Karnatik with 12,000 horse. The Rajah of Madhol, who was at 
variance with the Rajah of Chinjawar, called Shahji to his assistance, and with his 
help subdued that district. The Rajah of Chinjawar was killed, and his 
effects taken by Shahji, on which the Rajah of Madhol attacked the conqueror. 
He too was killed, and Shahji got possession of both districts. Shahji then 
went to reside at Maharajgarh, near Balapur Kolar. Sivaji, his son, had now 
grown up and had become a freebooter, which Dadaji, his preceptor, did not 
appi'ove, and thidiug his admonitions of no avail he poisoned himself ; whereupon 
Sivaji took possession of all liis lather’s property, wliich had been in Dadaji’s care, 
and became quite independent. Sliahji recalled his troops, but Sivaji cidisted new 
ones, and appointed Sita Ram his factotum, Raghu Balal his secretary, and 
Raghiinath Balal his military aecountant. Shahji was pleased on learning of these 
arrangements and sent his son a written grant of that province. At that epoch 
Aurungzib marched from the Daklian to contest the crown with D;ira Shikoh, and 
took many chiefs of the Dakhan with him. lie addressed a summons®''' to Sivaji, 
to the effect that he should accompany him, in whicli case lie would be rewarded, 
and if he could not come liimself lie Avas to send his Diwan Sita Ram with a 
suitable force. Sivaji having informed himself of the contents of the Prince’s 
letter, dismissed the persons who brought it with ignominy. Aurungzih, who was 
engaged in a matter of vast importance, deferred to a more convenient season the 
measiire.s to be taken with regard to it. SiA'a,]!, after Aurungzih had triumphed 
and taken the title of Shah Alarngir, denuuided of Nilkantli Rao, an ofiiccr of the 
Nizam Shalii government, residing at ihirandhar, the Fort of Kurkotli as a place' 
of security, and there abode some time. But a quarrel arose between the brothers 
of Nilkaiith Rao. They, with the aid of SiA’^aji, seized on NiJklianth Jiao, and Sivaji 
having got an opportunity imprisoned all avIio disturbed the peace, and got possession 
of the fort and all Avithin it, turned out the garrison and placed hill men tliere in their 
stead. Some time after he captured his own half-brother, the son of 'luka Bai, Avho 
resided in Supa, and imprisoned him, and also got possession of .300 hor.se and property 
belonging to this brother, and also his district. After this he took the Fort of Cliakjiii 
also, and made Harkoji Trisal Thanadarf there, and entrusted the iieiglihouring 
districts to Kasi Rao, the Deshpaudya, living at Salur. He likewise fortifioil Rajgarh 
and other places, and captured Torna and other forts belonging to the N izam 
Sliahi government, and possessed himself of the royal treasure there. At this time 
he received a letter from the government of Bijapur complaining of his taking tlu- 
royal forts without permission and plundering the treasure and oppressing tlie 
people. It said, however, that the past might be regarded as past, but he imist 
express his coiitritiou for what had happened and present himself at Court, AvJien- 
he would he favourably received. Sivaji consulted with his Avife Kasi Ijai, Avho 
was a very sensible Avoraan, over this affair, and she advised him not to go io 
Bijapur, as his father Avas there. Meanwhile a letter from Shahji arriAcd witli some 


^ According to Grant Duff, Vol. I., p. IGl, Sivaji opened tho correspondence. Grant Diiira narrative 
of the rise of the Maratha leader is no doubt more correct than that here given ; but this is, ncverlbtless, 
valuable, as supplying many incidents omitted by the English historian, 
f Thonadar ^ commandant of the fort. 
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valuable presents, among which were a sword worth 400 pagodas,'^ and a coat of 
mail and a helmet, f as a mark of his approbation, Sivaji thought the sword a 
strotig omen of victory and commenced plundering and devastating the territories 
of the Nizam Shahi government, and enlisting soldiers. Jlis armed force grew 
daily, and on the invitation of the people of the Konkan he entered that province 
and took the forts and .strong places there, which he entrusted to officers in whom 
lie had conlidenco. When he had captured Pradhangarh he. w'cnt to examine the 
interior, when the thorn of a hanar tree fixed itself in his palki, on which he said to 
those who were with him that tire thorn fixing itself tliere must signify something 
good. Thereupon he ordered tJiem to dig at that place, and on their doing so they 
found a vast treasure of gold coins of the time of Akbar. When the king of 
Bijapur beard of tliis lie .«pokc to Shaliji with severity, and said that his son was 
raising disturbances and capturing and destroying the royal forts, and that lie 
ought to restrain him from committing such acts. 8hahji said he was disgusted 
W'ith his disobedient son, W'bose mother lie had divorced, and tliat lie hoped the 
king would chastise him. On this tlio king of Bijapur appointed Abdullah Khanj; 
■with 12,000 horse to repel the inroads of Sivaji. WTien the Klian was near Wai, 
Sivaji placed his family in I’ratapgarh, and prepared to liglit vvitli the troo])S he had 
about iiim, Mawaris and others, in all nearly b0,000§ men, horse, and foot. The 
Khan sent Iliwan Kislinaji Bhask-arjl with a conciliatory message to Sivaji, asking 
him to meet him that they might go together to wait on the king of Bijapur. To 
tliis Sivaji replied that he would pilch his tent outside the fort of I’ratapgarh, 
and invited tlic Khan to (airae there and satisl'y him with piomises and oaths, and 
then he would do as he jileased. But Sivaji had had a secret interview witJi Kislinaji, 
and had found out the liidden piir[)ose of the Khan, and liad won over' Kislinaji 
W'ith pr<'.«ents, and sent i’antaji (lopinath as his vakil to the Khan, and lie and 
Kishnaji persuaded the Klian to come to I’ratapgarli in order to plight Ids faith. 
Sivaji, on lieariiig from them, pitolied his tent and made great preparations for tlie 
interview, w’itli cai’petsand canopio.s and lirocade, and ].)laced 13,000 Mawaris, whom 
Jie ordered, under pretence of cutting timber in order to widen the ground tliat 
bad been cleared, to conceal themselves there, and the instant they lieavd a gun 
fired at the fort, as a signal, to attack the .Khan's forces and plunder his camp. 
Abdullah Khan left Ids liaggage at Wai and took with him Kandoji Uao Ilanghkar, 
wIjO was till', oflicer^l eomniaudiiig Ids vanguard, and proceeded to tlie meeting. 
'J'he labourers bad made a way by cutting down trees, but after they bad gone a 
little distance, the ('lejiliant that Av.as carrying the flag stopped, and though the 
drivers used their best elf’orts he w’oidd not advance a. stop. Tlie .Kliau’s f'ollower.s 
tbought this a bad omen and .advised 1dm not to go on_; lint he, incensed at tli(.i 
circumslance, onlored the eh'phant to lie blinded, and putting the flag on aiiotlier 
elephant they w'eiit on. The Khan after descending’ the hill of Antnr Jialtod at 
the village of Naiiri, which is on the slope of the monntain, and sent Kishnaji his 
Diwaii, and (lo[)inath tlie vakil, to Siviiji, to say that lie had advanced so far and 
Sivaji might come in all confidence and meet him. Sivaji replied lliat he liad 
pitclied his tent where he was, and he would there await the Klian, and he would 
esteem it a great favour if he would come tliat distance further. Next day the 
Khan, leaving his son Fazil Khan in charge of the array, came on alone in a palki 
witli only four or five servants, and Kishmiji the Diw'an, and Gopinath, till he 
arrived at Pratapgarh. Sivaji had placed forty brave men, skilled in the 
use of flic sword, in ainbnsh in a cave close by, and liiraself having put 
on hi.s helmet and coat of mail and prejiared his sword and dagger and tiger’s 
claw'.<, advanced to meet tlie Khan, as soon n.s lie set foot within the lent, and 
saluted him. 'i'he, Khan, not knowing him, asked his Diwan if this was Sivaji. 
On being answered in the affirmative he asked what was the meaning of 
devastating' the coiintry and taking the royal forts. Sivaji replied that previously 
the country and the fort were full of liad characters and rolilicrs, and that he liad 
swept iiViny the disorder ami had made the country flourish by his endeavours, for 

^ About £ 140. ^ + Thi« word 1 biive not mot with elsewhere. 

J hi Grant Duff the name is Afzal Khnu.” § Grant Vol. I., p. 171, eaya ‘^many thousands.^* 

j; Grant Duff tjays Ilhaskar waa Sivaji’s vakil, ^ llarawal. 
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which he was deserving of applause, not of wrath and detestation. The Khan 
said- — “ Well, what is past is past. Now hand over these forts to me and 
accompany me to wait on the king.” Sivaji answered that if there was a royal 
command for him to attend he would be glad to see it, in order to receive it widi 
respect and obey it. Kishnaji said— “ First cast yourself on the protection of the 
Khan and ask pardon for your offences, and afterwards expect to see the order.” 
Sivaji said — “ I and the Khan are both servants of his Majesty. How can the 
Khan forgive my offences? But as I do not disobey your directions, I will place my 
head in the Khan’s lap.” So saying he embraced the Khan, who was a powerful 
man in the prime of life and proud of his strength, and grappling Sivaji close, 
he struck him with his dagger ; but as Sivaji had on a coat of mail and one of 
quilted cotton the blow had no effect. Sivaji twisted himself, and with the sort 
of dagger called bichJmah., or tiger’s claws, tore open the stomach of Abdullalx 
Khan and freed himself from his grasp. The Khan tied up his stomach tightly and 
struck Sivaji on the head with his sword, with such force as to split his helmet in 
two and wound him slightly ; but Sivaji with a blow of his long flat sword cut the 
Khan asunder. Kishnaji then gave Sivaji a blow on the head with his sword, 
but was himself struck down by Isaji, one of Sivaji’s companions. In this scuffle 
Gopinath received two or three wounds, but not severe ones. Sivaji’s men then 
cut off the Khan’s head and hung it over the gate of the fort. The Mawaris being 
informed of this, attacked the army of Abdullah Khan and plundered his camp, 
killing Kan doji, his principal general. 

Fazil Khan, his son, and the ladies of the family fled, but 12,000 horses, and 
the elephants, and kettle-drums and standards, all fell into Sivaji’s hand. The rest of 
the booty he gave to the plunderers. To Gopinath he gave 200,000 pagodas (a coin 
worth three and a half rupees) in payment for his wounds. He also bestowed on 
him a jagir near Sliahpur in the Punah province. After that victory the power 
and authority of Sivaji vastly increased till most of the chiefs of the Dakhan, seeing 
that their safety lay in submitting to him, came to an agreement with him, and all 
the forts which he had not yet conquered came into his possession. At this time 
he fixed his residence at Tulagarh. On hearing of the slaughter of Abdullah 
Khan and the increase of Sivaji’s power, the king of Bijapur sent Afzal Khan and 
Sidi Halal with 80,000 horse to extirpate him. They marched expeditiously and 
besieged Tula, where Sivaji was ; but Sivaji made a night attack upon them and ;put 
them to rout, and bestowed on Kumuji Kogi, who greatly distinguished himself in 
the night attack, the title of Pratap Rao and the honour of beating kettle-drums. 
The Bijapur army rallied from its flight and attacked Pawangarh and took a hill 
which commanded the fort. They placed cannon there and began to bombard 
the fort. Sivaji had garrisoned the place with 8,000 men, and himself with 40,000 
horse attacked the fortifications of the Bijapur army at night. A fierce fight 
ensued and he retired towards Visalgarh, which is eight miles from Pawangarh. 
When he had got^ another eight miles from Visalgarh, the first streak of dawn 
appeared, and a ravine was between him and Visalgarh, and the troops of Bijapur 
were seen in the moonlight behind in pursuit, Sivaji therefore placed an officer 
named Baji Marhu at the ravine with 8,000 horse to close the road and himself 
entered Visalgarh at his ease, and began to fire the guns. Baji for a watch and a 
half maintained his ground against the Bijapur troops. When he knew that Sivaji 
had entered the fort he was glad. Afzal Khan and Sidi Halal and Shargah Khan, 
and other leaders of the Bijapur troops, behaved gallantly with 700 men on the two 
sides had fallen. Baji had been wounded and had fallen on the field of battle, but 
his comrades carried him into the mountains, where they concealed themselves. 
The Bijapur troops bravely forced their way across the ravine and approached 
Visalgarh ; but finding water insufficient there they retired to Tala, and thinking 
it useless to besiege that fort they went back to Bijapur. Sivaji, feeling himself 
safe, attended to the wounded and particularly to Baji, and set himself to improve 
the condition of the country, which had long been depopulated. He appointed 
Raghu Nathri to discipline his troops, and when the Emperor Alamgir heard of 
this he sent Shaistah Khan with 80,000 horse to settle these matters. What 
followed is recorded in such histories as that of Khafi Khan. 
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BOOK III. 

CONTAINING THE AFFAIRS OF ASIF UD-DAHLAH AMIR.UL-MAMALIK SALABAT JANG, IN 

THREE CHAPTEUa 

Chapter I. 

As to v)hat concerns Salabat Jang from his first elevation to his ascending the 
throne and thence to the death of the Amir-ul-umara Firuz Jang. 

The Amir-ul-mamalik was the third son of the first Nizam-ul-Mulk, and 
his original name was Saiyid Muhammad. His father during his lifetime conferred 
on him the title of Saiyid Muhammad Khan Bahadur Salabat Jang, with the 
government of the province of Haidarabad, and after the death of the first Nizam, 
when the Nuwab Nizara-ud-daulah Nasir Jang hastened to Phulchari to quell the 
rebellion of Muzaffir Jang, then Salaba Jang accompanied him, and after 
Nasir Jang’s death he returned towards Haidarabad with Muzaffir Jang, on whose 
death (which happened en route) he, as being older than his three brothers, 
viz., Asif Jah II., Mir Nizam Ali Khan Asad Jang, and Shuja-ul-Mulk Basalat 
Jang, and Nasir-ul-Mulk Mir Mughul Ali Khan, succeeded to the throne, 
and was honoured by the Emperor Ahmad Shah with a higher command and the 
title of Asif-ud-daulah Zafar Jang. Afterwards Alamgir II. gave him the 
title of Amir-ul-mamalik. After he had ascended the throne he conferred on 
Rajah Raghunathdas the title of Bahadur, and, as in the reign of Muzaffir Jang, 
made him Viceroy with full powers. The said Rajah took into the service of the 
State all the French who had followed Muzaffir Jang, and most of the officials of 
the time of Muzaffir Jang were also retained. Salabat Jang then continued his 
march with his whole army, and a strong force of French, towards Haidarabad, and 
having arrived at Kadapa, he busied himself with settling affairs there, and when 
he arrived at Karnul he halted there and laid siege to it and took it by assault. 
The Afghans of Karnul, on hearing of the storming of that place, killed Mir Mahib 
Ali Khan and Mir Nazar Ali Khan and Mir Husain Ali Khan, the brothers of 
Mir Nasaf Ali Khan, who had been sent to Karnul by Raghunathdas to conciliate 
them ; and as the Nizam’s troops could not keep Karnul they plundered it and 
returned victorious to Haidarabad, Avhere they turned and took the fort of 
Muhamraadnagar and the treasure there, and then proceeded to Aurangabad, 
where they halted during the rainy season. But when the news of the 
assassination of Nasir Jang and of Muzaffir Jang’s succession reached Dihli, the 
Amir-ul-umara Iinad-ul-mulk Ghazi-ud-din Khan Firuz Jang, who was own 
brother to the martyred Nuwab, was much grieved. The Krnperor strove to 
console him and gave him the government of the Dakhan with the title of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk. The Amir-ul-umara despatched confirmations of their tenure of 
office to the various officials, and letters of condolence to Muzaffir Jang and his 
four brothers, .and the commission of governor of Burhanpur to Khwaajam 
Kuli Khan, who came outside the city and received the order, and sent 
a copy of it to Ahul Khair Khan, and entered on the duties of his office. 
Abul-Khair Khan ivrote an account of what had happened to the 
Amir-ul-mamalik® and Rajah Raghunathdas. The Amir-ul-mamalik, with the 
concurrence of the Rajah, bestowed on Abul-Khair Khan the title of Imam Jang, 
and a commission continuing him in the government of Burhanpui*, to this effect : — 
“ At pi’esent it is advisable that you should remain fixed in the government of 
the province, and suffer no one to supersede you.” Abul-Khair informed 
Khw^ajam Kuli Khan of this, and he became contentions, whereupon Abul-Khair 
exerted his influence with the citizens till it came to throwing up defences, within 
the city, and some who came to look on were wounded. At last terms were 

“ The Persian has “ Amir-ul-utuara,” an evident lajpiut pmwx. 
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concluded between the parties, through the intervention of Mir Numan Khan, sou 
of Abdul-manan and Mir Haider All and others. Imam Jang had given 12,000 
rupees to Khwajam Kuli Khan to pay his troops with, but he now took the 
government of Burhanpur into his own hands, and, in accordance with the orders 
of Salabat Jang, began to levy troops. He also gave money from his own treasure 
to the Mansabdars whose jagirs had been seized by Balaji, son of Baji Rao, and 
thus acquired their friendship. As Balaji Rao was raising disturbances, 
Salabat Jang thought it necessary to chastise him. He therefore sent for 
AbU'Ul'Khair Khan and Khwajara Kuli Khan and Nazar-Beg Khan. The same 
year Saiyid Shariff Khan Shujaat Jang died, on Friday, the 29th of Shaban, and 
the government of Birar was then given to Saiyid Laskkar Khan Nasir Jang, 
and Saiyid Sadr-ud-din Khan, son of Saiyid Sharif Khan, was granted his father’s 
title, tn Shawwal a sum of 6,00,000 rupees, which belonged to the estate of 
Ranoji Sindhia, was brought from Jhansi to near Burhanpur, and Imam Jang being 
informed of it sent a body of troops and seized it, and paid his soldiers with it. 
After peace was concluded he restored a small balance that remained over. After 
this, though ill, he obeyed a summons to Aurangabad, and went there in the 
height of the rains. On the 11th of Zil Hajj 1164 A. H., Salabat Jang moved 
out of the city with the intention of marching against Balaji, and appointed 
Imam Jang to lead the van and drove back the Marathas till he reached 
Ahmadnagar. There he left his baggage, and marching as light as possible 
moved on Punah, the centre of the war. Balaji encountered him with 50,000 
good horsemen, and on the 12th of Muharram, 1165 A. H., a battle began. 
Balaji and his nephew Sadhoji with the vanguard fought, and Shamshir Bahadur 
Imam Jang, notwithstanding that he was palsied, displayed great spirit, and the 
French c.ame to the assistance of the vanguard and drove the Marathas back, and 
day after day the fighting was renewed, and the champions of Islam repulsed the 
infidels and drove them fighting as far as Punah, burning their villages that were 
near the road and reducing them to ashes. Every day the French moved down 
the enemy with their artillery, but on the 14th of Muharram there was a total 
eclipse of the moon, and Balaji went to worship on the banks of the Godavari, 
and was praying to his images, when the French, being informed of it, made a 
night attack and killed a great many of his men and captured his tents and most 
of his baggage. Balaji, in alarm, fled with his head bare, half-naked, seated behind 
a horseman, and his apparatus for worship and golden idols fell into tke hands 
of the Nuwab’s soldiers. Afterwards, on the 19th of Muliarrum in the same 
year, Balaji having reassembled his scattered army, with a fine force attacked 
the Nuwab’s army when they were in the disorder caused by being about to 
march. A fierce battle ensued, and Nazar Beg Khan, the paymaster, received 
two gunshot wounds and a slash from a sword, and Mir Muktada Khan was 
also wounded. Mir Numan Khan was so severely wounded that on reaching 
his tent he expired, and Fath-ulla Khan and Wase Khan, and other commandants 
of troops of horse were killed. On the side of Balaji ten jamadars of rank were 
killed. Balaji now, guided by some traitors in the Nuwab’s army who had a secret 
understanding with him, gave out that he wished for peace and so wasted some 
time till a want of grain and grass began to be felt in the Nuwab’s camp. In 
spite of this distress the soldiers of Islam behaved manfully and got to within 
twelve miles of Punah and plundered Naligaun, which was one of the best towns 
of the Marathas. Balaji, seeing that the Nuwab’s forces were superior to his, 
sent to ask for terms, and Sadhoji came to the border of the Nuwab’s camp and 
had an interview with Rajah Kaghunathdas, at which peace was agreed upon, 
which, however, at the instigation of some mischief-makers, he again broke off. 
The Nuwab’s army returned to Ahmadnagar, and leaving their baggage there 
nqoved on Sunir, and crossing some high hills and difiicult ravines, arrived at Sunir, 
and there a furious combat took place between the enemy and the vanguard 
commanded by Abdul Khair Khan, in which his nephew Mir Ahmed and many 
men were wotmded. The next day after this battle, in spite of all these efforts a 
peace was concluded on equal terms owing to the treachery of some unpatriotic 
persons, Salabat Jang then dismissed Saiyid Lashkar Khan to Aurangabad, and 
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O Abul Kbair Khan leave to go to Burhanpur^ marched himself to Haidturabadi 
s 2Srd of Rabi'Ul-aklxir he bestowed on Ehwajam Kuli Khan the title of 
Znl-Fakar-ud'daola Eaim Jang. He also gave him the government of 
Burhanpur, from which he removed Abnl Khair Khan. The latter, however, was 
allowed to retain the office of Faujdar of Baglanab. On the 19th of Rabi-ul*t^hir, 
Kutb'ud'daulah Mohammad Anwar Khan obtained leave to go from the army to 
Burhanpur, where on the 13th of Jamad-ul-avval, on the evidence of Rajah 
Raghunathdas, he put to death, by strangulation, Moro Pandit, who had been 
in chains since the month of Muharram in the house of Dilawur Khan. He was 
executed W order of Salabat Jang. On the 13th of Jamad-ul*akhir, Rajah 
Raghunathdas also, with Sita Ram his nephew, whose title was Rai Rayan, with 
five Europeans, were slain in the Plain of Bhalki by the hand of Abdul-Ghafur, 
commandant of a troop of cavalry. Thus they reaped the reward of their acts. 

with ita aabre drawn, stands ready to repay ; 

What need have we of Vengeance to ponder out the way.** 

When Salabat Jang had returned to Haidarabad he sent for Rukn-ud-daulah 
and Samsam-ud-daulah, and when they arrived he bestowed the robe of honour 
belonging to the post of absolute vicegerent on Rukn-ud-daulah. On a sudden, 
intelligence was received that Amir-ul-umara Firuz! Jang had received the robe of 
viceroy of the Dakhan from the Emperor Ahmad Shah and had started for the 
Dakhan. Rukn-ud-daulah then resigned the office of vicegerent and went to 
Karmalah to Januji Nimbalkar, the reason being that the Amir-ul-umara was 
coming to the D^han in alliance with Holkar, the Maratha chief, and with the 
support of Januji Nimbalkar and Balaji, who had formed a friendship with him 
ever since the reign of the first Nizam. When Rukn-ud-daulah had left 
Haidarabad Samsam-ud-daulah, who remained, was made Governor of that city. 

As to the coming of the Nmoah Amir-vl-umnra Firuz Jang from DilUi to the 
Dakhan^ and the cause of his halting on the journey ^ and recital of his death. 

Mir Muhammad Panah, eldest son of the first Nizam, was honoured by the 
Emperor with the title of his grandfather, Ghazi-ud-din Khan Bahadur Firuz 
Jang. The first Nizam remained in the Dakhan and Ghazi-ud-din at Dihli at the 
court of the Emperor ; and when the first Nizam, who in the year 1153 A.H., 
obtained leave from Muhammad Shah to proceed to the Dakhan, prepared to set 
out, he obtained for his son Firuz Jang the title of Amir-ul-umara, which had 
been bestowed on himself after Khwajah Asim, entitled Samsam-ud-daulah Khan 
Dauran, had been killed in the war with Nadir, with the office of deputy Vazir. 
After the death of the first Nizam in the reign of Ahmad Shah, the office of 
Amir-ul-umara was given to Sadat Khan, but after a few days he was removed, 
and it was restored to Firuz Jang, and after the murder of the Nuwab Nizam-ud- 
daulah Nasir Jang the office of Nizam of the Dakhan was conferred on the. 
Amir-ul-umara. At first the Ministers, on account of certain matters, were not 
willing that leave should be granted him to go to the Dakhan, on which account his 
coming was delayed. The detailed explanation of this affair is as follows : — The 
Grand Vazir Abul-mansur Khan Saffdar Jang, sister’s son and son-in-law of 
Burhan-ul-uulk, had a dispute with Ahmad Khan, son of Muhammad Khan 
Bangash, as to a matter which is narrated in the Khizandh-i-AmirahsiaA other 
histories. Ahmad Khan assembled a great force of Afghans, with which he 
attacked Nol Rai, who was a principal agent of the Vazir, and his deputy in the 
province ot Oudh, and defeated him, ancCthen fought with Saffdar Jang, who had 
come to his support, and defeated him also. In consequence Ahmad Khan 
conceived the idea of conquering Oudh and Allahabad, and invaded both 
those provinces. However, before he had got firm hold of them the 
Nuwab Vazir, in order to repel him, obtained the aid of Holkar and 
Jai Apa, father of Janko, both of whom were principal chiefs of the Maratha, 
Tvui- early part of Jamad-ul-avval, 1164 A. H., he moved from 

Dihli to Agra, and made an alliance with Suraj Mall the jat, obtained troops 
from him, and then marched against the Afghans. After repeated battles and 
the slaughter, wounding, and capturing of thousands of them, they retreated to 
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the foot of some hills which are a branch of the mountains of Kamaj im, and the 
army of the Nuvvab Vazir, with the Maratha allies, swept uyj everything in -the 
way of plunder throughout all Rohilkhand. The iMaratlias pitched a cainp there, 
and the Vazir, in requital for their aid, assigned to them the territory from the 
frontier of Koel and Jaler and Mewa and h^irrukhabad and Kinauj to Jahanahad. 
Then gradually the Mafathas possessed themselves of the country "to the environs 
of Allahabad, which is the limit of the Antarbed or country between the Ganges 
and the Yamuna. At last the Afghans, being very much reduced, made use of 
intermediaries to obtain terms, and accepted what the V'azir imposed on them 
and so preserved their lives. After settling this, the’ Vazir returned to Oudh, and 
at that time the report spread of the gradual approach of the king of the Durranis, 
and Kalandar Khan, his ambassador, arrived at the capital at tln^ Court of Ahmad 
Shah, who, as well as his nobles, repeatedly wrote to the Nuwab Vazir with 
urgent importunity to obtain Holkar’s assistance, and hasten with winged speed to 
Court to re])eal the Durrani. The V'^azir, as requested, induced Ilolkar by a largo 
sum of money to accompany him, and in the month of Kajab 11 (>.5 A.II., came to 
Dihli ; but Javvid Khan, the eunuch, whose title was Nuwab Bahadur, and who was 
the pivot of the State, and the other Ministers hud made peace with the Ihirrani king 
before the arrival of the Vazir, and had conceded all he asked, and had made a 
treaty, and so dismissed Kalandar Khan, his ambassador. The Vazir was incensed 
at this, saying that lie had brought Ilolkar on tlie promise of a vast sum, and now 
he knew not what answer to make to his demands, lie Ava.s so angry that he 
would not enter the city, but pitched his tent on the brink of the river. At that 
time the Nuwab Nasir Jang had recently been assassinated, and the Amir-ul-umara 
wished that the vicoroyalty of the Dakhati should be assigned to him. The 
ministers demanded an otfering from him and he wished to secure it for nothing. 
Hence delay. At the time, however, that occasion served, he said to the Ministers — 
‘‘If the viceroyalty of the Dak ban is given to me gratuitously, 1 know how to 
talk Holkar over, so that he will not demand the money promised to liirn.’’ On 
this the government of the Dakhan was conferred on him, and the Emperor gave 
him the robes of honour with a horse, an elephant, and a .sword. On the 1th of 
Rajab 11(55 A. I I., (ihazi-iid-din entered his tents with the intention of reducing the 
Dakhan under his control and sent messages to Malliarji Holkar and Jay 
Apa to assist him, as he was in dread of the Amir-i-mumalik, who Avas 
already on the throne. They .agreed to join him on condition of his bestoAving 
Kliandesh for the pay of Holkar and Jay A]»a and lialaji Rao, and that he should 
clear away the claims of all the Mansabdars small and great, and of the attendants 
at saints’ tombs, Avho had allowances in th.at country from the time of Aurangzib. 
The Amir-ul-umara had no knowledge of the suhjcci, nor ol the tricks and 
stratagems of the Mavathas, and therefore assented, and got tliem to be his allies. 
He then journeyed down in the height of the rains, and in the end of bhawwal 
arrived near Burhanpur Avith his ti'oops from Lipper India and the Msirathas. As 
tliey were Avith him, and it was publicly said that the Ninv'ab k'iruz «)ang had not 
the chief command, but Ilolkar had it, Zullakar-ud-daubih wislied not to admit 
them into the city ; but Kutb-ud-daulah .Muhammad Anwar Ivhaii and Mir Ali 
Akbar Khan thought it not desirable to use force, and joined Firuz Jang. First 
Mir Mansur, the ctunmandant of the fort of Asir, sul)Miitted, and Firuz Jang 
confirmed him in his post, and entered the city, where lie endeavoured to conciliate 
the princiiial men. Abnl-Khair Khan, in spite of his illness, Avaited on tiie 
NuAvab, who bestowed on Mir Ali Akbar Khan an increase command of 13,000 
horse and a flag and kettle-drums, and the goA'^ernmciit of Burhandur ; and 
Zulfakar-ud-daulah and Kutb-iid-dadlah the NiiAvab took along Avith him, and by 
regular stages arrived at Aurangabad, and in the month of Zil-Kadah entered the 
city. At that time Saiyid Lashkar Khan dwelt at Karrualah, Avhich is eighty 
miles from the city. Firuz Jaug sent Kutb-ud-daulah to bring over the said 
Khan to his side, and himself stayed in that city till tlie 7th of Zil-Hajj, and Avas 
debating whether the Nuwab Stdabat Jang would submit and take service. He, 
the Amir-ul-mamalik, who was at Ilaidarabad, moved thence and marched a long 
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rraf m order to give battle. The Marathas, on hearing this news, having found a 
favourable opportunity, demanded a grant of the land promised to them. The 
Amir-ul-umar.a, who had recently arrived and was reinforced, and who was engaged 
in a great enterprise, viz., a struggle with the Amir-ul-mamalik, gave Holkar a 
grant of the province (of Khandes) and some districts in the government of 
Aurangab.ad as demanded, sealed with his own seal ; and this vast province in 
this way passed into the hands of the Marathas gratuitously, and as for the people 
of Islam they had not so much as a drink of sherbet left them. As, however, fate 
had decreed that the rule of the Dakhan should remain with Salabat dang, the 
Arair-ul-umara, seventeen days .after he entered the city on the 7th of Zil-Hajj, the 
last day of that year, died of cholera. Some say that poison was mixed with the 
food by persons connected wdth Salabat Jang’s harern. Grf)d only knows. Mhat 
is certain is that his men of business, Saiyid Hashmat Khan and Terandaz Khan, 
his Bakhshi, having washed the body and [daced it in its shroud, went back to the 
capital with the treasure and the cattle and requisite effects of the office, and 
in consequence of Holkar’s consenting, no one dared to oppose this. So they 
arrived at Dihli and there interred the body. 

Chapter II. 

Events irMcJi Jiappmed after the, death of the Arnir-ul-wnara Firnz Etncj in 
the reign of the Amir-nl-mamalik Asif-nd-datdah Salabat Jang, fill the deaths of 
Samsam-nd-daidah Shahnawaz Khan and Haidar Jang, and till the arrival of 
the Nuicah Asif J ah II. in Birar. 

As soon as Khwajarn Kuli Khan heard of the death of Firuz Jang he wrote 
to his son Nazar Muhammad Khan announcing the event, and saying that he was 
the Governor of Burhanpur appointed by the Amir-ul-raamalik Salabat Jang, and 
it was his duty to prevent Mir Ali Akbar Khan from doing anytliing, and to 
transact all the business of the office himself. He gave the letter to a swift courier 
and sent him to Burhanpur. Muhammad Khan gave the message to Mir Ali Akbar 
Khan, and an altercation ensued. At last a grant of the government of Burhanpur 
came from S.alabat Jang to Ali Akbar, and this put an end to the dispute. 
Salabat Jang was thus fairly seated in his government, and he sent a kind letter 
to Saiyid Lashkar Khan, the Rukn-ud-ilaulah, wlio was at Karraalah, and he, 
in accordance with the order, left Karrnalah, and set out for the court of 
Salab.at Jang. d’he ]\larathas wished that Salabat Jang before hearing of 
his brother’s death, should grant them a gr.ant of the territory of Khandes, 
•IS Firuz Jang had done. They therefore stopped tlie wa}", to prevent Saiyid 
jj.ashkar Khan and tliose wlio were with him from reaching the Nuwab 
S.alabat Jang, who liad advanced from ITaidarabad in order to oppose his half- 
brother. In this way they hoj)ed to get the whole province of Khandes as well as 
some })argaiiahs of Aurangabad besides the city of Burlianpur. But afterwards 
Hukn-tid-daulah gave in his allegiance to the Amir-ul-mamalik and received the 
l.) 0 .st of absolute representative, and Sarasam-ud-daulah, who had been made 
Governor of Haidarabad, being deposed, came to Aurangabad. In 1,160 A. H., an 
imperial rescript reached Salabat Jang granting him the title of Asif-ud-daulah 
Sayid Muliamraad Khan Bahadur Zafur Jang, Comrnander-in-Chief, and with 
this came a grant of the viccroyalty of the Dakhan, The Nuwab Salabat Jang went 
w’itl) Saiyid Lashkar Khan to Aurangabad, and Saffshikan Khan Bahadur, who 
•was formerly known by the name of Abdul-Husain, was appointed his Chancellor 
and Kutb-u<i-daul.ah Maliammad Anwar Kh.au was made Governor of Burhanpur 
on the removal of Mir Akb.ar Ali Khan. His pupil Abdul Kadir Khan was made 
his deputy. Mir Gliiyas-ud-dln Khan, w'ho was manager for Abul Khair Khan 
W'ent before the arrival of Salabat J.ang at Aurangabad, to settle matters in 
Lonkher, of which place Abul Khair was Fauzdar. There, in a battle with the 
factions, he lost his life. On the 16th of Rabi-ul-akhir, 1166 A. IL, Abul Khair 
Khan died of })al8y and paralysis at Burhanpur. In the beginning of 1167 
A. H., the army encamped at Aurangabad on account of the rains, and 
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Rajah Raghunathdas was killed by the French under the command of 
M. Bu.ssy. This force had a di.sagreement with Rukn-ud-daulah also about 
their pay. That high officer resigned owing to the depletion of the treasury, 
and the pressure put on him by his master and the disturbances with the soldiers 
and the malice of envious peitsons. He was succeeded by Samsam-ud-daulah 
Shahiiawaz-Khan Bahadur Sarasarn Jang. At the same time baffshikan Khau 
was removed from the office of Diwan and was transferred to the government 
of Haidarabad, and the Nuwab Haidar Yar Khan was made Diwan, It is recorded 
that t>arasam-ud-daulah held the office of Vakil-i-mutlak (absolute vicegerent) for 
four years, and by his judgment and foresiglit brought inatters into admirable 
order, and considering his want of means, did wonders, for when he acceded to 
office the affairs of Salabat Jang were in such a deplorable state that it came 
to selling his household furniture. So excellent was Sarnsarn-ud-daulah’s 
administration that, so to a|)cak, the water that had flowed away returned to tlie 
stream, and order was restored where disorder prevailed, rebels became obedient, 
and the people reposed under the shade of justice. Duritig his jieriod of office 
he equalized the expenditure with the revenue and gave out that, God willing, he 
would have a surplus next year. However, a sliort time after his accession to 
office Salabat Jang marched to Birar to chastise Raglui Bhonslah, after doing 
which and receiving 5,00,000 rupees as tribute, he moved to Narwal, and by 
skilful management reduced the troops and Zamindars of Narmal to submission, 
though from the time of the fir.st Nizam they had been in rebellion and had 
repeatedly plundered his army. Now their lands were confiscated to the 
government. In the. first year of the .administration of Sarnsam-ud daulah these 
two important things were accomplished. He then returned to Haidarabad and 
passed the rainy season there. At the end of the year Raghuji Bhonslah died. 
Haidar Yar Khan Shir Jang was replaced in the office of Diwan by Abul Fakhr 
Khan, and in the same 3 mnr Saiyid Lashkiir Khan went to Birar, of which he had 
been before governor. Kutb-ud-daulah Muhammad Anwar Khan accompanied 
him, but left him to go to Burhanpur, of which place he became goveiaior. In 
the same ye.ar the Emperor Ahmad Shah was blinded* by Akibat Mahmud Khau at 
the instigation of Imad-ul-Mulk, onlj' son of Ghazi-ud-din Firuz Jang and Sultan 
Aziz-ud-din, son of Muiz-iuRdin, son of J.ahandar Shall, son of Shah Alam Bahadur 
Shah, .ascended the throne on Sniidajq the 10th of Shaban, and was proclaimed by 
tlie title of Alamgir II. Jmad-ul-Mulk became his Vazir. After sometime Akibat 
M.ahmud Khan, too, was slain in a mutiny of the soldiers at the instigation of Imad* 
ul-Mulk. At the end of Zil-Kadah in the same year Alnd Mansur Khan died a 
natural death. That year also the command of the fort of Asir and the superin- 
tendence of the customs of Biirhanjiur were given to Naja Ali Klum, son of Mir 
Dost Ali Khan by Salabat Jang. On the 17th of Shaban in the same year, he, 
by skilful management, got possession of the fort, for which lie obtained much 
applause, a robe of liouour, a sword, an orn.ament for the head and a liorse ot a 
good breed. In the second year of the vicegerency of the same liigh ollicer, 1D)?< 
A. H., he conducted the Aniir-ul-mam.alik to Maisur, and there obtained tribute 
to the amount of fifty lakhs— €500,000, mid returned to Haidaraliad at the 
beginning of the rains. In this year the Emperor Alamgir II. sent to the 
Nuwab Samsam-ud-daulah the ensign of the fisli. j" The following line gives the 
date : — “ Az shah-i-llind amad maid dihum niaratib," This year, too, Muhammad 
Muin Khan Shankat Jang superseded Abul-Eakhr Khan in the office of Diwan 
to Salabat Jang. In the third year of the vicegerency, viz., 1109 A. H., the 
Maratha chiefs subject to the sou of the deceased Raglm, according to their annual 
custom, offered battle in the province of Bidar and the vicinit)' of Nfinder, bnt 
Shankat Jang and Mubariz-ul-MuIk Anianat Khan, who were a[)pointed tochasiise 
them, by great efforts put them to the rout, and took prisoner tlieir Diwan. 
Muzaffir Khan Gardi, who held the office of Bakhslii, resigned tlie service owing 

^ Literally, ‘‘had collyriuia applied to his eyes," a euplierniem for the jq'i.ssing’ a red-hot mil or 
anointiiifif bodkin acro.‘3s the eyes, 

f “ Of the tenth rank iti added.” 
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to the want of kiinlness shown by Salabafc Jang, and joined Abdul-Hakim Khan, 
son of Dilcr Klian ^[ianah, ruler of Satnvar. Thereupon Abdul-Hakim formed 
an alliance with j\Iiirar Itao, grandson of Santaji Ghorparah, who had a 
considerable force, and began to plunder the jagirs belonging to Balaji, who that 
year marched to Sanwar and Bankapur fi-otn Bunah, and Avhile en route appointed 
his brother, who was a Muslim, and named Sharnshir liahadur, to the post of 
Malliar Kao Holkar, and sent him to L'p|>er India, and himself, by regular marches, 
arrived at Burhanpur on the 22nd of Rabi-ul-akhir, and sent a message to 
Kntb-iul-daulali, that as his grandfather had had a brotherly friendship with him 
he expected he would receive him well. Kutb-ud-daulah, in order to protect the 
city, agreed to supply him with 12,000 rupees as entertainment. But when he 
denifindcd this sum of the inercliaiits they all agreed to a Hartal, i.e., they stopped 
buying and selling and closed their sho|)s, Kntb-nd-danlah having no alternative 
pawned his elephants and got the sum from Mir Ali Akbar Khan, Diwan of the 
province. Salabat Jang, on hearing this, dismissed Kutb-ud-daulah from the 
government of Burhan|>ur, under the impression that he had instigated Sharnshir 
Bahadur to make the demand and appointed Mtiharamad Islam Khan in his place, 
and gave him the title of llashmat Jang, with a dross of honour accordingly, and 
he appointed Mir Ali Akbar Khan to he his deputy. So, on Wednesday, the 28th 
of Hiijab, he entered on his duties. When Balaji Rao, with hi.s whole army, had 
arrived at Bankapur, he entered on a struggle with Al)dul-llakim Khun and 
tlirew up entrenchmoiits. Tlie Afghans of tiuit place strengtheued the 
fortifications of the city and fonglit manfully. Tliey made frequent sallies 
and cut up the Marathas in their entrenchments. At hist Balaji was in great 
.straits owing to the dearness of grain and the dilHculty of procuring fodder and 
the fierceness of tlie Afghans, and asked hel|) thronyh Samsarn-ud-daulah, of 
Salabat Jang, and with the utmost ahjectne.s.s and importunity wrote that it was 
incumbent on tlie Ni/aun to a.ssist him, because the Afghans were a tribe who are 
ti'aitors to their benefactors and arc always on the watch i’or their own ends. 
Witness their acts to Nasir Jang and Muzaffir Jang, whereas the Marathas, 
notwithstanding the opposition of creeds and constant warfare, h:id never been 
guilty of a breach of respect or dishonourable or treasonable actions. 
iSamsam-ud-daulah Shahnawnvz Khan, who was the wisest statesman of his time, 
persuaded Salabat Jang to assist Balaji, and thinking it jirudent to confer an 
obligation on Balaji and take revenge on the Afglians, moved the army of ihrar 
to Sanwar and Bankapur. When the troops got near the Marathas, Balaji came 
out .some miles to meet them. 'I'he Generals of the Niziam’s force, after consultation, 
ad vanced their trenches and made great havoc of the Afghans with their cannon, 
sn'ved by the French. The Afghans were thus corn|ieiled to pay the sums 
required of them to the Nizam and to the Marathas. After this Balaji Rao, with 
the conciuTcnce of Sarnsam-uil-dniilali, obtained the title of Kizara-tid'danlah witli 
the government of Birar lor Mir Nizam Ali Khan Bahadur Asa<l Jang, it having 
liccn tiir then in the [Hissession of Saiyid Lashkar Klian, and similarly obtained 
the title of Burhan-ul-Mulk and the government of Bijapur for Mir Muhammad 
Sliavif Khan Basalat Jang from the Amir-i-manr)alik and permitted thorn to 
goA Subsequently Ihesalat Jang received the, title of Shuja-ul-Mulk. The 
Niiwab Nizam Ali, witli a detachment of troojis and many nobles of repute as 
Shekli Ali Kh.an Haidar and Saruiast Khan, the Afghan, and Lachhman Kao 
Kl lamla Kalah, set olf for Birar, and Saiyid Wajid Ali Khan was appointed by the 
(’ennt to 1)0 tutor to Basalat Jang, after who.se arrival in Eliclipur Kirandia, the 
<leputy of l5honsla.li came to the town of Puigaon and began to cause disturbances. 
Basalat flang, therefore, resolved to chastise him, and a fierce battle ensued, 
alter which the enemy came to terms. Soon after Ibrahim Khan Gardi, who had 
been sent by M. Bussy to arrange matters in Srikakol, after finishing the refractory 
in those parts, gave up connection Avith the French, and Avrote to the Nuwab 
Aslt Jah 11. desiring to re-enter the service. His petition was granted. 

^ Tlitiso nobles wore in coirinian<l f>f the Nixam’s army whieii oaae to Balaji '» assiatancOj and Balaji 
obtained from tlio Xizaiu tlicir proinoliun. 
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Ibrahim passed with his artillery and family across the Northern Hills, dillicult 
ns they are, and was admitted to serve, 'i'he French who had Srikakol, 
Kajahmahcndri, and other places in lieu of pay from the Amir-i-mamalik, had 
obtained strange authority there, for the rule was theirs. Elated with this, they 
asked the Nuwab for the I'ort of Didar. Although Samsam-ud-daulah tried 
to reason with them, they would not listen and he began to think of getting 
rid of them, and spoke to the Amir-i-mamalik about it. The Nizam assented, and 
the French, on pretence of settling their di.stricts, Srikakol and Itajahmahendri, 
given them in lieu of pay, took leave and marched to Haidarabad and wanted to 
take the fort of Muhammadnagar, The commandant of the fort seeing their 
disloyal purpose, showed the necessary caution and did not allow one of tliem to 
wander about the fort ; and Ibrahim Ali Khan brother’s son and son-in-law of 
Shankat Jang, who was the deputy governor of Haidarabad, took care that the 
city was safe. Haidar Jang, son of Khwajah Kalaudar Khan, who was chief agent 
of the French, devised a plan in his own mind for getting rid of Ibrahim Ali, and 
sent Rumi Khan, who was Bussy’s interpreter, and whose destruction he 
wished, with four determined men under pretence of arranging as to grain for the 
journey, to Ibrahim Ali Khan. When Ibrahim Ali was busily engaged in 
conversation with Kumi Khan, tlic four young men who accompanied Rumi Khan 
killed him with stabs of their daggers and swords, and the companions of Ibrahim 
Ali killed Rumi Khan. On this the French without further quarrel captured the 
city and took up their abode in four qtiarters of it, called tlie Kutb-Shahi. They 
then placed cannon on the Daud Mahall and the Four Minars, aiul made t.he*most 
cautious dispositions. The alarm among the citizens was great. The Nuwab 
Salabat Jang and Shalmawaz Khan, on receiving this intelligence, came to the 
spot with the utmost e-xpedition and besieged the city. After the siege had 
lasted two mouth.s, M. Bussy was hard pressed, and sent to the governor of 
Thulcharo for assistance. He sent a French officer, M. Lys, with oOO infantry 
and 20, Odd artillerymen, to assist liim. The officer comraumling the succours got 
to Haidarabad in spite of the road being closed with bodies of horse and foot. 
Some figliUng ensued, and at last, owing to treachery, the matter ended in a peace. 
M. Bussy, who commanded the Fixaich with the title of Saif-nd-daiilah, Urnadat- 
ul'Mulk, .and Haidar Jang, ha<l an interview with tlicir ])lenipotcntiary. Haidar 
Jang’s original name was Abdur-rahmau. His father, Khwajuli Knlandar, Avas a 
native of Balkla, wJio came from his country in the time of tlie first Nizam and 
obtained credit and was appointed Faujdar of Machhlibandar (Masiilipatam). 
In this post he became acquainted Avith several Euroi)eans, and his accounts being 
under the scrutiny of the Nizam’s Government, he was induced by the influence 
he had acquired Avith the Europeans to go to Pliulchari, and he remained in shelter 
there. At that time Haidar Jang was quite young, ami the governor of Phulchari 
Avas much attached to him ; and Avheii Muzaffur Jang became ruler, tlie governor 
of Phulchari sent a force of Europeans Avith him under tfie command of M. Bussy, 
and sent also Abdur-rahmau, Avho Avas the connecting link between the 
Muhaininadaiis and Europeans. Abdur-rahman’s flue talents secured his 
promotion, and he became the jirirno moA'cr of the krench affairs, and 
obtained the title of Asad-ud-daulah Haidar Jang. When during the siege 
of Haidarabad the settlement of tlie jagirs granted to the French became 
disturbed, Umdat-ul-Mulk and Haidar Jang took leave and Avent to 
Rajahmaheudri and Srikakol. Ajiram Raj always had l,00,fK)() footmen and 
2,000 horsemen, besides artillery and a hundred elephards ; and between him and 
Ranga Rao, a zamindar, hostilities took place. Ranga Rao Avas of the tribe of 
Yalmah, who muster 700 fighting men, and these Avere victorious in fights Avhich 
took, place in the mountains. Ajiram being thus in difficulties, regarded the 
arrival of M. Bussy as a favourable circumstance, and through the mediation of 
Haidar Jang got him to come Avith him, and fell upon Ranga Rao, avHo seeing no 
escape from this peril killed 000 Avoraen, his avIvcs, and fought. His men, 700 in 
number, inflicted great los.ses on the French and Rajah Ajiram, but were themselves 
all slain. Only one son of Ranga Kao was left Avho was saved from the battle by 
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a Avoman. It happened, however, that in retribution for this slaughter Ajiram 
met his death, for three days after at night, in spite of all those troops and 
retainers, three Avarriors of the Yalmah dared to make their way into Ajiram 
Eajah's tent and sIcav him with their daggers. 

After tlie departure of Umdat-ul-Alulk and Haidar Jang in this direction, 
Samsam-ud-daulah passed the rainy season in Haidarabad, and in the fourth year 
of his Aucegerency, 1170 A.IL, he went from Haidarabad to Adoni and Raichur, and 
taking with him Shiija-ul-ilulk Basalat Jang moved to Aurangabad. On the 
Avay he resolved to seize the jagirs of Ilamchandra, a Maratha, Avho had held ever 
since the reign of the first Nizam several districts, such as Bhalki, &c., in the province 
of Bidar, and from being disaffected and fond of pleasure had not performed due 
service. Ramchandra prepared to fight, but Avas constrained to submit ; and his 
jagirs, except Bhalki, AA'ere confiscated to the Nizam’s Oovernraent. Samsam-ud- 
duulali in the beginning of the rains arrived at Auratigabad in attendance on 
Salabat Jang, and be then sent a force to besiege Baulatabad. During the 
iuA^estment two or three supporters of the Saiyids of Bukhara, who had been 
commandants of the fort since the time of Aurangzib, Avere slain, and the rest 
Avere induced by the gift of offices and estates to surrender. After this, deceitful 
fortune began to turn over the leaf and girt up its loins with malice — to ruin 
Sainsam-ud-daulah and depriA^ed him of understanding and good sense. The 
monthly pay of the soldiers Avas two years in arrears, and mischief-makers 
excited a tumult in Avhicli they demanded their pay. On the day of breaking 
the fast of the Muhammadan Lent, they came tumultuou.sly to the Idgah, 
or place of assemblage for prayer, so that Sarnsam-ud-daulah did not 
alight from his elephant, but by a thousand evasions escaped out of their bands ; 
but the mutinously inclined did not desist, but daily contrived something new 
to get Samsam-ud-danlali dismissed, till on the Gtli of Zil-K.adah in that year, 
they stirred up the soldiers and got them to resoh'e on getting him displaced, and 
they assembled for that purpose. Wherefore, in order to qtiell that riot, the office 
of vicegerent was conferred on the NuAvab Shuja-ul-Mulk liasalat Jang, Avho had 
come from Bijapur to Aurangabad. On that day there was a prodigious 
disturbance, and the mob of the city rushed to pillage the house of Samsain-ud-daulah, 
but at night they dispersed. S.'imsam-ud-daulah closed the gates of his residence 
and fortified himself there. Although Shah Mahmud and Mir Ghulam Ali Azad 
and other well-Avishers exerted themselves to extinguish the fire and told him that 
1,00,000 rupees Avould be sufficient to allay the excitement, still he Avould not 
listen, as the time for his fall had come. Under the idea that next day the soldiers 
might assemble and bring their lord (the Nizam) Avith them, and that it would be 
impossible for him then to face them, he resoh^ed to remove out of the Avay. So 
on the night of the 8th of Zil-Kadah in the same year, he packed such things as 
were absolutely i^equired, on elephants at midnight, left his house open Avith goods 
of great value and a variety of precious objects, and with all his family, male and 
female, set off for Daulatabad. About 500 of his friends loyally accompanied him ; 
and Avith lighted torches, and his com])anions fully armed, he set out tOAvards the 
Zafar Gate of the city rampart. Some of the guard at the gate were killed, and 
the othoi’s not ffuding themselves strong enough to resist took to flight. 
Samsam-ud-daulah and his party tlien broke the lock of the gate, and near dawn 
on the cSth of ZiLKadah reached Daulatabad. After his departure some of his 
pro])erty Avas plvmdered by tlie mob and the rest Avas seized for the government. 
Shuja-ul-Mulk Basalat Jang heard of the circumstance the same night, and Avent 
in pursuit Avith the troops he had by him, but returned unsuccessful. After an 
interval, a foi’ce Avas directed to Daulatabad and laid siege to it, and hostilities 
ensued. It is said that Samsam-ud-daulah secretly stirred up the Marathas to 
attack the besiegers At all events a Maratha army advanced and began to 
plunder the villages in the environs of Aurangabad. Shuja-ul-Mulk and the 
Amir-ul-mamalik saAV no course open but app to ly to the Nuwab Asif Jah IJ. 
for assistance, and they did so with all speed, Balaji Rao being imformed of 
this, out of friendship for Samsam-ud-daulah sent a message to Asif Jah II. 
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not to comply, but he out of regard for hie brothers and fear of injury to the 
State would not listen to Balaji’s message, and advanced to their * assistance. 
The Ministers of Salabat Jang regarded the advent of Asif Jahll. as injurious 
to their master, and thought it best to send a letter from the Nizam forbidding 
his brother to advance. Asif Jah, however, considering tliat insidious persons 
had been the cause of this letter being written, thought it unadvisable to return, 
and marched on to Aurungabad, But before he could ai*rivo Mir Ghulam 
Ali Azad, as he states in the preface to the Maasir-ul-amara^ went to him 
and laid the foundation of an accommodation with Sarnsam-ud-daiilah. In 
order to complete this work he paid several visits to the fort and succecdotl 
in getting the siege raised ; but before the [dace was quite settled the Nuwab 
Basalat Jang arrived from Birar in Aurnngabad, and encamped on the P ath 
plain. After a consultation it was i-esolved that he should first punish the 
Marathas, for which purpose they thought it well to summon Sauisam-ud-daulah 
from the fort and send Mir Ghulam Ali Azad Avith a conciliatory Tncs.sagc 
to bring him, and having signed his accounts as requested, gave them to 
Ghularn Ali. lie took the accounts to Sarnsam-ud-daulah and [)ersiiadcd him 
into wishing to come. Asif .Jah 11. sent high officers to meet him ; and on the 
1st of Rabi-ul-avval, 1171 A.IL, he came forth from the fort and met those 
sent to him outside, and on the same day he Avaited on Asif .lah and the 
Amir-ul-mamalik and Avas graciously received. He Avas then appointeil to take 
charge of the baggage in rear of the army, and iShuja-ul-inulk and Ibr.ahirn 
Khan Bir J.ang aa'us made leader of the, van, .•ind other chiefs of the right 
and left Aving and the reserve. MeariAvhile the mischief-makers again persuaded 
Salabat Jang that he ought to tinislr this afliiir himself and not yield to his 
brother’s advice, for if he did so He Avould lose control over jieace and war. 
Asif Jah being informed of this, sent first Saiyid W.ajid Ali Khan and next otlier 
persons to the Amir-nl-mamalik to clear up the misumlerstanding. The}’ said that 
he ought not to accept the staf ements of en\dous [)ei'sons, and that the .sole Avish of 
Asif .Jah Avas to confirm the goAmrmnent, By such reasonings Salabat , I aiig AA’as 
satisfied, and he appointed the Nizam-ud-daulah to the high dignity of his heir, 
Avith the title of Nizam-ul-Mulk Asif .J ah and gave the reins of government 1o him. 
At this Balaji Rao moved to near Aurungabad Avith the intention ot fighting. 
His son WisliAvas Rao led the van, and Kajab Ramchandra, who had come from 
his home Avith the intention of Avaiting on the Amir-ul-mamalik, and had got to 
Sindkher, sixty miles from Aurungabad, Avas besieged l)y them. 'rUe Ninvab 
Asif fJah 11. left the Amir-ul-mamalik to protect Aurangabad, and taking Avith him 
Shuja-ul-mulk and Samsam-ud-danlah foii'ilit his Avay to Sindklier, and rescued 
the Rajah from destruction, and composed the quarrel Avith the Marathas by 
conceding to them territory bringing in 27,00,000 rupees out of the province.s of the 
Dakhan. He then returned to Aurangabad. Meantime neAvs caine that Umdat-iil- 
Mulk, M. Bussy, and Haidar Jang having finished the arrangernonts of their jagir 
and returned to Haidarabad, were intending to Avait on the Amir-ul-mamalik. 
Haidar Jang Avrote letters to Samsam-ud-daulali expressive of sincere 
friendship, and the latter, relying on his professions, took no })recautions 
Avhatevcr against his treachery. The army of the Nizam after returning 
from Sindkher had arrived near Shahgarh, Avhen Haidar Jang AA'aited on 
the Amir-ul-mamalik, and after the intervicAV encampcid betAveen the city 
AA'alls and the IMuhammadi Garden. Directly after that A.sif .Jah arrived at 
Aurangabad and after Avaiting oiv the Amir-ul-inMinalik, encamped on the Ifath 
plain, and Haidar Jang cajoled the NuAvab Salabat Jang into taking the serd ot 
vicegerecy from Asif Jah, and giA'ing it a second time to Basalat Jang Avhile he 
kept in his own power the control of State affairs. As for Samsam-ud-daulah, 
although his acquaintances, who saw through the deceit of Haidar .laiig, directly 
and indirectly Avarned him of it, still he reposed on the professions of his enemy, 
and gave no credence to his w^ell-Avishers. When Haidar Jang saw that Asif Jah 
Avas surrounded by a powerful force, and unless he could disp^erse it ho would not 
be able to get complete power, he adA'anced <S,00,000 rupees for the pay of the 
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soldiers, and made them the servants of M. Bussy, and so isolated the Nuwab 
Asif Jah ; and on the 4th of Rajab, 1171 A.IL, by the slanderous accusations of 
some mischief-makers, he got Wajid Ali Khan put to death by the Africans in the 
service of the Government. Haidar Jang next planned how to imprison Samsam-nd- 
daulah, and eacli day invented some new device ; and Samsam-ud-daulah, in spite of 
his clear j udgrnent and sound sense, was deceived, owing to the openness of his nature, 
by the fawning and flatteries of Haidar Jang and the French, and visited them 
without suspicion. On the occasion of a princely banquet which he gave in 
honour of the birth of a grandson, he invited the Europeans and Haidar Jang, 
and gratified them by presenting them with robes of honour and valuable jcAvels, 
and imagined that he had quite conciliated them and was unsuspicious of the foul 
treachery they nursed within their hearts. At the suggestion of Haidar Jang, 
the French Avitli a great show of friendship asked of Samsam-ud-daulah permission 
to view the fort of Daulatabad, and afier rising from' the party, they sent a 
message to Shuja-ul-Mulk Basalat Jang to invite Samsam-ud-daulah and Mir 
Muhammad Husain Khan to take a walk in the Bigam Garden, which is outside 
the city, and when he heard the report of a cannon in the fort, without delay 
to make them prisoners. Accordingly, on the 26th of Rajab, Basalat Jang as 
the French had suggested, took the Nuwab Salabat Jang to walk at the tomb 
of the Bigam, and sent for many of the chief noble with Samsara-ud-daulah 
and Mir Muhammad Husain Khan, entitled Yamin-ud-daulah, “ right 
hand of the State.” Mans Jang and he himself, ascending the terrace, 
waited for the sound of the gun. The instant that he heard the report, and it 
was fired after arranging about the gates of the fort, they made Mir Muhammad 
Husain Khan and Samsam-ud-daulah prisoners, and took them to camp, and gave 
each a place in a sc])arate tout, and Mir Abdul Ilaqq Khan, and Mir Abdus 
Salain Khan, and Mir Abdun Nabi Khan, sons of Nuwab Sarnsam-ud-daulah, 
were also sent for by them and imprisoned with their father in a tent round which 
French sentries were posted. The house of Samsam-ud-daulah was then plundered 
a second time, and the Saiyid ladies of the family Avere shamefully turned out of 
doors. The kinsmen and dependents of Samsam-ud-daulah were throAvn into 
prison Avith eA’'ery accompaniment of severity, and their money Avas seized. Such 
Avas the crueltj'’ Avith Avhich these Saiyids aa^ci’C treated tliat in reality Karbala,'^ 
Avas acted over again. The guilt of these scenes Avas justly imputed to Haidar Jang 
and the Nuwab Asif Jah Avas meditating the removal of the trace of his being from 
the page of existence, for it Avas he Avho broke faith Avith Samsam-ud-daulah, and 
he first denuded Asif Jah of his followers, and then caused the imprisonment 
of Samsam-ud-daulah, and after he laid secured himself on all sides Avanted to 
send Asif Jah to Haidarabad, on pretence of making him Governor, Avith the 
intention of confining him in the fort of Golkondah, and so clear the field for 
his OAva manccuvres. But it is a saying that fate laughs at counsels. In short, 
Salabat, by the advice of Haidar Jang, Avent to the house of Asif Jah, and took him 
up behind him on his own elephant, and brought him to his palace and communicated 
to him his appointment to the Government of Haidarabad instead of Elichpur, 
Avith a salary oi 20,000 rupees a month. Asif Jah, situated as he Avas, accepted 
the proposal, A\'as clothed Avith a robe of honour, and Avas granted leave to depart, 
and so i (iturned to his tent. He then consulted Avith his partizans, and it Avas 
determined tiiat Haidar Jaug should be removed out of the way. Asif Jah then 
sent to him to .say that he had fixed to start next day, and that he had something 
to communicate to him by word of mouth, and therefore Haidar Jaug must come 
to him. On the 3rd of Ramzan 1171 A.H., in accordance with the request, the 
doomed Haidar .lang came unhesitatingly to the tent of Asif Jah unguarded, Avith 
tAA’’o ensigns and some serA^auts and Habibullah Khan, son of Khwajah Abdulla 
Khan. Asif Jah summoned his partizans one by one and put the hand of each 
into Haidar Jang’s, and said — “ I noAv commit these my faithful servants to your 
care ; bear them in mind and look after them.” Then, as he had secretly settled 

Kiirbala, a town about aixty bouIIi of Baghdad, where the family of Ali were slaughtered. 
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witji his counsellors that Haidar Jang should be |)ut to death, lie rose up on 
pretext of repeating his ablutions for prayer. Hia partizans who attended 
the special council, at the sign, put an end to Ilaldar Jang. The story is that 
Kamkam Jang seized him and held both his hands, and Zabardast Khan 
and Shahsawar Jang struck him two blows with a poniard one after 
another, under the short ribs, and Rajah Pratabwant gave him a cut with 
his sword on the head, and then they slaughtered him and hastily rolled up the 
corpse in the carpet, and cast it into a corner of the tent. A.sif Jah then tore his 
way through the inner curtain, mounted his horse, and loft the camp alone. At 
this moment tlie soldiers who came with Haidar Jung fired, but the Almighty 
preserved the Nuwab till he had gone some distance to a hill, where his partizans 
joined him. They then tired two rockets towards the French and Haidar J.ing’s 
force, which alarmed their generals, and all their artillery remained idly where it 
was. In short, the Nuwab showed such courage as to elf’ace the storv of Rustam 
and Afrasiab, and M. Russy lost his presence of mind on hearing that Haidar Jang 
was slain. Dasalat Jang, at the suggestion ol' Khwajah Uahimatulhih Khan, 
went to the French, vvhere he felt secure. Asif Jah then proceeded to the camp 
of Rajah Ramchandra, and after a short pause sent Wafadar Khan to the Rajah 
and informed him of the state of things. The Rirjah thought it best not to come 
himself, but sent 200 or 300 horsemen with Asif Jah and Asif Jah gallantly 
advanceil with them. Ibraliim Khan Gardi, who had been involuntarily separated 
from him by the overruling antlioiity of Haidar Jang, and liad joined tlie F rcnch, had 
baited midway with a considerable force and a strong botly of artillery. The French 
sent a message to liim sto|) the way by some means or other. He, acting with 
circumsf)ection, and remenibtiring wliat ho owed to his former patron, joined the train 
of Asif flail, and collecting the gun bullocks of the Frencli that were out grazing, 
took them with him, Avhich caused a great uproar in tlie French camp, and 
confounded their generals. In this new conjuncture of affairs they put to death 
Sarasam-ud-daulah and Yarnin-ud-daulah and Mir Ahdun Nabi Khan, thi; youngest 
son of Samsam-ud-daidah. The strange thing is that Haidar tfang, who was the 
real murderer of the Saydds, was killed four hours before, and Samsam-iid-daulah 
heard the noise of his murder, and exclaimed, ‘^Now our safety becomes visible !” 
He then with all dignity turned to the point of prayer and remained seated until 
a Hindu named Lachhman, a follower of the French, came and shot him in that 
attitude. He and his son were laid in the ancestral tomb towar<ls the south of 
the city near the shrine of Shah Nur, and Mir Muhammad Husain Khan was 
interred in his ancestral tomb below the tomb of Shah Nur. Mir Ghnlam Ali Azad 
found the date of the slaughter in verse 80, 38 of the Kuran. “ In th.it day some 
faces shall be bright,” and he also composed a quatrain* whicli gave the 
chronogram. Mir Abdul Ilaciq Khan and Mir Abdus Salim Khan, on the day of 
their father’s murder, Avere preserved, inasmuch as by a pretext they had separated 
previously — Abdul Ilaqq from his father, and Mir Abdus Salam had been 
sent to his house on account of illness. The Almighty saved them 
since it was their destiny. "j" The Nuwab Asif Jah s|)ent that day at 
the village of Ghikalthanah and the night also, and in the morning went 
to Khandesh by way of Rurhanpur, and on the J 3th of Ramazan arrived at 
Burhanpur, and alighted in the garden called Alarn-ara — “ Avorld adorning,” and 
Tegh Jang, son of Inam Jang deceased, entered his service, and was favourably 
received. The Niiwab’s treasury was at a low ehh, and he tli^ei'efore took from 
the wealthy inhabitants of the city, such as Kutb-ud-daulah Anwar Khan and 
Shekh Shams-ud-din and.Shekh Abdullah and Hafiz Muhammad Hafizullah, and 
others, a considerable sum. On the feast of breaking tlie Muhammadan liCnt, 
after performing the proper prayers, he raised Mir Ali Akbar Klian to the 
command of 4,000, with the title of Bahadur, and with the right to use drums and 
flags ; and his sons, Sadr-ud-din Khan and Hashmat Jang and Muliaininad Bahadur 

^Tlie words aro — Rahai mustnnzad^ augriifinted quatrain ; there being a short lin i as a cliorus or burthen. 

-t* The Persian text adds • — ‘^Tho words Ilaqq and Salarn^* Life’ and * Safety,’ winch occur iu their 
names, and belong to the names of the deity, did their work/’ 
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Khan, and other princip.al men of the place he promoted to various offices. He 
then went to cpiarters in the town of Basim, but left Shekh Amin Ahmad in 
Burhanpur to proi)are the artillery.. On the 1 7th of Zil-Kadah in the same year, 
Muhammad Anwar Khan died of grief at the mulcts imposed on him and the 
severity of the officers ai)[)ointed to exact money from him, and was interred at 
the shrine of Shall Isa Jindulla. Thence Asif Jah proceeded to Birar. At this 
time the news-writers brought intelligence that Salabat Jang, under the guidance 
of some envious and malicious persons, had written to Bakji Rao and Jauoji 
Bhonslah to do their best not to let Mir Nizam Ali Khan Asif Jah enter Birar or 
interfere with it. On this account Asif Jah sent Ghulam Saiyid Khan, and went 
himself into quarters at the town of Basim . 

The ViHueJi of Samemn-tuI-Jnulah Shah Natmz Kimn, ns menliomd hy Mir Ali 
Azad in the preface to the “ Maasir-ul-umara” [Memorials of Nobles.) 

He was acquainted with many sciences, and incomparably skilled in poetry 
and law. He set apart two da5^s every week, Friday and Tuesday, for trials, and 
conducted the examinations himself. He had no rival in literary skill, or in 
knowledge of history, and was a living record of tlie familie.s of the nobles and 
princes of the Timurian dynasty in India. The truth of this is proved by the 
work called Maasir-ul-tmiara., -which we owe to him. He was distinguished by 
magnanimity, sound judgment, dignity, stateline.ss as Avell .as by humility, 
sympathy with the people, modesty, fidelity, sincerity and candour. Ho loathed 
falsehood. As soon as he received money he distributed K) per cent, of it to the 
deserving. He never held consultations, and had no counsellor. Persons who 
wished to communicate could always do .so by word of mouth, for he saw them 
himself. In public in his office, he .sate with bccojning dignity, but in private 
society he was humble and full oi' bonhomie. 

CiTAPTEU III. 

Events rehieh. took place after the Slauyhter of Samsnm-utl-da'idah and 
Haidar Jany., and the Ar rival of Asif Jah 11. in Birar, down to the Death of 
the Amir-al-mamolik Salabat Jang. 

After arriving at Basim, xisif Jah went into quarters ; and when that season 
was over. Kiraudia, instigated by Janoji Blionslah, created disturbances and 
ravaged the country in all directions, and the Nuwab marched to punish them. 
Just then he recived the report that the artillery at Burhanpur was ready, and 
that Kirandia was lying in ambush in onler to sieze the artillery as soon as it left 
the city. On hearing tliis he wrote to the .suijerintendent of the artillery to be 
oil hi.s guard, and keep the artillery carefully where it was till he arrived. He 
liimself followed on the heels of his messenger, rnarehing by way of Ankolah to 
Burhanpur. Fighting ensued every day, and the infidels were put to flight. In 
.riiort the Nuwab fought his way in two months to within sight of Burhanpur, 
where he arrived on the 1st of Rabi-ul-akhir, 1172 A.H., .and encamped on the 
banks of the Tapti. There he halted five days, and taking with him ammunition 
for his guns and rockets he set out for Nagpur, When Janoji Bhonslah saw that 
Kiraudia was not able to confront Asif Jah’s army, he hastened with a vast force to 
support him, and a fierce battle ensued. Every day when the Nuwab’s forces 
marched the infidels attacked them on all sides, but were dispersed by the 
discharges of artillery and rockets till they arrived at the banks of the Puma, 
One night Sidi Arnbar Khan and Kadir Sahib, as they were ordered, made a night 
attack on the Hindu army, who were not on their guard. Bhonslah and Kirandia, 
in great alarm, mounted horses un.saddled, and fled and escaped. Janoji 
reassembled his troop.s after this discomfiture and made fresh struggles, but was 
put to flight ; and seeing no advantage in continuing the contest, sent to ask for 
terms through the medium of Rajah Bahadur Pratabwant and others, Asif Jah, 
for the sake of his nobles, accepted tlie proposal ; and this peace, of whicli one 
condition was that aid should be given to Janoji in besieging Dewgarh Chanda, 
was based firmly on treaties. After that Asif Jah, as agreed, marched to Bewgarh 
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Chanda. About this time Ghulam Saiyid Khan, who had prone to Punah to inquire 
for Rao Balaji, returned thence and waited on the JShivvtib and was informed of 
what had happened, and then represented tljafr the advisable course for Asif Jah 
was to abandon this undertaking and march to Ilaidarabad and remain with 
Salabat Jang. Rajah Bahadur did not agree with this advice, but out of respect 
for his patron kept silence. Thus Asif Jah resolved to go to Ilaidarabad by Avay 
of Mahur and Nanval. When he arrived at the limits of these two forts, 
Mujahid Jang, who was guarding that division of the coimtry under orders from 
Salabat- Jang, collected stores for the defence of the forts and made a show of 
opposition, but seeing that he could not succeed, submitted. Asif Jah entrusted 
the defence of the district to Khwajah Shahib Khan, son of Azu-ud-daulah, and 
having settled his arrangements, turned his course to Haidarabad. Muiahid Janir, 
it IS said, died that same year. 

Account of the Fall of M. Bushij and Zalahar Jang^ brother of Haidar Jang. 

After Haidar Jang ivas slain, Salabat Jang, with the concurrence of 
Shujan-ul-mulk Basalat Jang, moved from Aurangabad to Ilaidarabad with the 
intention of going into quarters tliere, and while he was en route., M. Bussy and 
Zulfakar Jang, brother of Haidar Jang, who was his representative, obtained leave 
to go Srikak(J and Kajahmahendri. When ^I. Bussy departed from Haidarabad 
to hi.s district, a great number of English oiHcers in wliose possession most of the 
seaports were, hearing that he had gone, moved on I’hulchari. M. Bussy had 
deputed Zulfakar Klian to oppose Anant Raj, who had 100,000 footmen and 
1,000 horse, and who, supported by the English, acted inde[)endently. A fierce 
battle ensued at forty miles distance from the road to Rtijarnahendri, at the plain 
below the fort of l>atli|)ur, which ended in the flight of Zulfakar, and all his office 
stores and jewels and Commissariat stores and elephants and artillery were 
captured, and with a few men he escaped to Majahmuhendri. In this battle 
Lachman, the assassin of Samsam-ud-daulah, and Muhammad Husain, Jemadar of 
a body of the artillery who was appointed to guard, with a number of men, the 
jierson of Samsarn-ud-daula and his relations and com{)anions, and wlio was guilty 
of misconduct towards them in various ways, were killed, and M. Bussy, who had 
gone to Phulchari, came from thence and besieged Cbinapatan (Madras), which 
])ort belonged to the English. Engagements repeatedly took place, but at length 
the English were victorious, and tlie French, utterly defeated, fled to Phulchari. 
This was the beginning of the decline of the French power and the success of tlie 
English, which up to this day has continued. 

Events which toov, place after the arrival of Salabat Jang at Haidarabad. 

Salabat Jang arrived at Haidarabad and took up bis quarters there, and made 
Shankat Jang his private Diwan, and the Nawab Slur Jang he made Diwun of the 
Dakhan. Affairs of state were managed with the concurrence of Shaja-ul-Mulk. 
After the rainy season was over, Salabat Jang marched towards the fort of 
Muhatnmadabad Bidar, as Mir Muktada Khan, commandant of the fort there, had 
deviated into rebellion. After a month’s siege he took the fort and made the same 
person commandant. Thence Salabat Jang, at the request of Khwajah Rahmatullah 
Khan, moved on to chastise the zamindar of Srikakolam, who had so completely 
defeated Zulfakar Jang. When the Nizam’s army got nc.ar the fort of Bhongir, 
Naksbband Khan, who commanded there on the part of the French and Haidar Jang, 
fired the cannon of the fort on the army. ' The .soldiers at once charged and levelled 
to the ground all the outside town, and besieged the fort, and after a month ti)ok it 
by surrender. Salabat Jang then gave the command of it to Saulat Jang, son of 
Saiyid Muhammad Khan. Thence the Nizam passed through the jungles with long 
and rapid marches to the outskirts of Machhlipatan (Masulipatan). Zulfakar Jung 
here came in a distressed condition and was received into the service. At this time 
news of the approach of Asif Jah II. to Haidarabad was bruited abroad. On this 
account the AmLi’-ul-mamalik immediately dismissed Zulfiikar Jang and returned 
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to Haidarabad and encamped in the environs. Asif Jah had already arrived, and 
on the 3rd of Shawwal went out to meet the Nizam. After the three brothers 
had met they quarrelled over certain. matters, and at last the Nuwab Shuja-ul-mulk 
Basalat Jang with hia troops, and Rahmatulla Khan and Karuu Khan, Gardi hurried 
off to Imtiazgarh, which was before in his possession, aiid the A.rair-ul-raamalik 
and the Nuwab Asif Jah were friendly and united, ,and the management of State 
affairs wa.s put in the hands of Asif Jah, who began to arrange all matters, and 
who released from the fort of Gollcondah Mir Abdul Haqq Khan, entitled 
Sharas-ud-daulah Dilawar Jang, who had been confined there, and conferred on him 
his father’s title Samsara-ud-daulah Sainsam Jang, and the command of 6,000 horse 
with the number of .5,000 actually serving under him. Mir Abdus Salam .also, 
in conformity with orders, came forth from tlie fort of Daulatabad and joined his 
family. After some time Ibrahim Khan, taking offence at Kajah Bethaldas 
Bratapwant, gave up his service and joined Balaji Kao. 

Account of the battle with Balaji Rao and the death of Shankat Jang and 
the loss o f many forts and districts to the Ma rathas. 

When the Nuwab Asif Jah II. wa.s firmly settled in the chief management 
of State affairs, the Marathas, united by some mischievous persons, began 
to cause disturbances, and in 117.3 A.H., Bahadurgarli, that is to say, the 
fort of Hargaon, and other districts were wrenched from the grasp of the Nizam’s 
officers, .and Sadasco Bhao .and the sou of Balaji’s uncle agreed with commandant 
of the fort of Muhainmadnagar, and on the LSth of Rabi-ul-avval in the same 
year captured the said fort, and through the junction of Ibrahim Khan, the 
disturbance caused by the Marathas increased. Meanwhile Sarba Rao, the 
Zamindar of Narmal, the .same whom Sam.sarn-ud-daulah put in prison, by a 
clever stratagem got free, and took Narmal and tlie adjacent district and 
imprisoned the commandant of the fort. Ghulam Khan was appointed to punish 
him, but that wild auim.al escaped the snare, but was tamed by prudent 
management, and about this time Asif Jah with Salabat Jang went to encounter 
Balaji Rao, Avho had come forth Avith 200,000 horse, and halted in the 
neighbourhood of the fort of Bilkemd.ah, Avhich is twenty miles from Narmal. 
Ghulam Suiyid Khan and his troops came from Narmal, and took 
service Avith the Nizain. Thence Salabat Jang .and the NuAvab vicegerent went 
towards' the fort of Udgir, which had abuiuhance of Avater and gras.?, and on the 
22nd of Jamad-ul-avval the Marathas made their ap|)carance on all sides, and a 
battle began. The Arnir-ul-mamalik and Asif Jah tliought it right to go from 
Udgir to idhanir, where they might unite their forces Avith those of the Zarnindars 
of that place, who had assembled to stop the Avay against the Marathas, and tlien 
ju’ocecd to Punah the centre of the Avar. This tlie two Nawahs did, but the 
Marathas siiiTounded them, they having 7,000 horse and the Marathas at this 
point 60,000. Tlie Marath.as cut off the supplies, and seeing their opportunity, 
fought fiercely, the hottest part of the fight being about the guns, Avhich had been 
placed round the army. On this occasion, in consequence of Ibrahim Khan Gardi 
assisting the Marathas, the battle assumed the form of their usual banditti fighting 
and that of Europo.au Avarfare, that is, Avith artillery. As the Nizam’s array within 
the chain of their guns were thickly collected together, scarcely a shot of the 
Maratha guns failed of effect, but the Marathas fought in loose order, and the 
Nizam guns did little execution among them. Though Ibrahim Khan called 
himself a Muslim, he exerted himself wonderfully to defe.at the Muhammadan army, 
and on the march, or at encamping, lie brought up his guns day or night and 
served them, and never ga\'^c the Nizam’s troops a moment’s re.st, and thus Avore 
them out, besides killing many. .In spite of this, Salabat Jarig’s soldiers fought 
their Avay on, till on the 2()r.h of Jarnad-ul-akhir in the same year, worn out Avith 
the artillery fire, they threw themselves on Ibrahim Khan and the Marathas and 
cut up a great number of them, and took eleven flags from Ibrahim Khan’s division. 
In this battle the nephew of Ibrahim Khan and many chiefs of the Marathas were 
killed, and on the side of the Muslims fell Saiyid Adghala Khan and Nika Pandit, 
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sister’s son to Sarga Rao. In short, fighting every day the Nizam’s army reached 
a fort within twenty miles of Dharur. The Marathas saw that if their opponents 
got to Dharur, and the troops there joined them, it would be hard work to beat 
them. So on the 15th of Jamad-ul-akhir in the same year, about 40,000 horse, a 
fine body of troops, fell upon the general of the rear guard of the Nizam’s army, 
Shankat Jang, who by halting on the march to pick up baggage that had falleii, 
had become separated from the main body. After a great struggle and niuch 
slaughter, as the enemy were very numerous, and the Muhammadans only about 
3,000, the rear guard of the Muslims was dreadfully cut up. Shankat Jang and 
Kadir Sahib Jalal-ul-daulah and Husain Munanwir Khan and Clhulam Nakhband 
Khan were killed, as were also Basaut Kai and the brother of Bhali Rao, by name 
Gorbaksh, and Bal Kishn Pandit, and Balwant Rao, and on the side of the 
Mai'athas a thousand horsemen departed to Hades. After slaughtering the rear 
guard the Marathas in great force attacked tlie main body. The Nuwab Asif Jah, 
fierce as a lion and brave as Rustam, repelled the assault, and with his own hand 
emptied several quivers of their arrows, and every arrow he shot carried death. 
At last but a short space intervened l)etween the Maratha army and the elephant 
on which the Nuwab was riding, when the Almighty brought about his safety ; 
for droves of Brinjari bullocks, which were following the army laden with corn, 
intervened and saved the Nuwab from falling into the hands of the Marathas. The 
battle raged till night, but ceased when the sun set. Next day the forces Avere so 
exhausted that they were obliged to agree to terms, and conclude a peace which 
was pregnant Avith a thousand mischiefs. It is said that Ghulam Baiyid Khan 
Avas the medium through whom this peace Avas made. The Marathas obtained 
territory of the yearly value of sixty lakhs (£000, OOO), that is to say, all the province 
of Aurangabad except the city itself and the parganahs of Haweli, Harsol, 
and Satarah, and the rest of the province of Bidar and Bijapur, and the forts of 
Daulatabad and Asirgarh, and the city of Burhanpur, and the fort of Jhjaj;)ur ; so 
that each city wliich had been a capital of a Muhammadan dynasty Ava.s taken, 
together Avith the jagirs of the Nizam, and liis nobles and officers. Except the 
province of Haldarabad and some part of Birar, and a part of Bija[)ur, and a little 
of Bidar, nothing was left to the Nizam. Even Avhat remained was not all his, 
for the Marathas had a fourth )>art of it, so that as it Avere bad blood circulated 
in the veins of that country. Howe\'er, though Islam was thus gre.atly weakened, 
still it did not go so far as the Bhao* desired, tliat is that the Nizam’s Glovernment 
in the Dakhan should be utterly subverted. As the beginning of this disaster 
Avas the loss of Ahmadnagar, the date lias been preserved in the following 
chronogram : — 

Islam's iiiibelieving foe, 

Crafty, took the fort, and lo ! 

Lost is Ahmad’s royal town — 

With it went the Dakhan’s crownf 

After the conclusion of the treaty the Marathas sent a force to take possession 
of the fort of Daulatabad. The commandant, Shujaat Jang, a de.scendant of 
Saiyid Muhammad of KinauJ, stood out. The Marathas then demanded from the 
Nizam an order to give up the fort, saying that according to the treaty he Avas 
bound to deliver it up. Having no alternative, the connnandaut surrendered the 
fort to the Marathas on the 19th of Shaban 1173 A.H. But Mir Najaf Ali 
Khan, the commandant of Asirgarh, refused to give up that fort to the Marathas, 
Avho therefore laid siege to it, but the said nobleman defended it for a year. At 
last Avheu his stores failed, lie peacefully surrendered on dhe 12th of Kabi-ul-ukJiir, 
on a Friday, 1174 A.H. Mir Ghulam Ali Azad Bilgirami say.s as to the date : — 

“ Hindus the Gato of Inlam lock, 

For Ho’twas written io Fate’s book ; 

Wisdom recorded tlius the 
Asir'a strong fort was lost by fate,” 

Cousin of the Peshwa and pon of Chiinnaji Apn, and then the great leader of the Maratha armiec. 
t Tlie last line, Baft Ahmadnagar va Mulki Dakhm^ is tlo chronogram. 
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The last line, Rakam zad ajah Hisn-i-Adr aft, is the chronogram. In short, 
the Marathas having taken territory worth sixty lakhs a year, returned to their 
caj)ital, and the Amir-ul-mamalik and Asif-Jah went to Haidarabad. 

Account of the expedit ion of Wmms Jiao, son of BalajiRao Bhaof ' with a countless 

host and mam/ munitions of War to Upper India, and his destruction there. 

When Balaji Rao returned after this conquest, news arrived of the slaughter 
and plunder of his army and of Ilolkar’s, by the Durranis. Balaji appointed his 
son AViswas Rao to command another amy, and his uncle’s son, Sadaseo, commonly 
known as Bhao, to be Prime Minister, and sent up a vast force with all the 
distinguished chiefs and veteran soldiers and a train of artillery, after the European 
fashion, to Upper India. Now the way in which hostilities arose between the 
Shah of the Durranis and Data and Ilolkar, which led to the destruction of Data 
and his army, and to Holkar’s troops being stripped of all they had, is thus 
recorded. When the Shah of the Duranis left his son Timur Shah and Jahan 
Khan in Lahur, the latter made Adinah Beg Khan governor of the Duab, sending 
him a commission and a robe of honour. This Adiriah Beg was formeidy governor 
of Lahur in the time of Imad-ul-Mulk, grandson of the first Nizam, but after the 
coming of the king of the Dm’ranis to Lahur, not feeling himself strong enough to 
resist, he bought waste land in Laki, and on that account and his knowledge as 
Amaldar (tax-collector) Jahan Khanf sent him the commission and robe of 
governor of the Duab. Adinah Beg thought this gi’eat promotion, and carefully 
arranged matters in the Duab. After some time, however, Jahan Khan summoned 
him to appear before himself, but Adinah Beg did not feel himself safe with Jahan 
Khan, and therefore withdrew into the mountains. Jahan Khan then appointed 
one Murad Khan to the government of the Duab, and directed Buland Khan 
and Sarafaraz Khan to support him ; biit Adinah stirred up the Sikhs, 
and got them to attack Murad, and sent with them some troops of his own. 
A battle was fought in which Buland Khan was killed, and Murad and 
Sarafaraz, feeling themselves unable to resist, lietook them.sol\'es to Jahan 
Khan. The Sikhs then, at the instigation of Adinah, plundered all the 
Duab, especially Jalundar. Meanwhile the brothers of Balaji Rao, that is to 
say, Raghunath Rao and Samshir Bahadur with Holkar and other chiefs and a 
numerous armj'', came from the Daklian to Upper India and the neighbourhood of 
Dihli. Adinah wrote repeated letters inviting them to come, and the Maratha 
chiefs, who were always on the look out for s\rch occasions, marched toAy.ards 
Ivahur. They first fought with Abdus Amad Khan, who had been appointed by 
the Durrani king Faujdar of Sarhind, and took him [)risoner, and then they 
hastened on to Lahur.| Their advanced po.sts encountered those of Jahan Khan, 
and he, owing to the paucity of his troops, thought it imprudent to fight, and 
hurried toward Kabul with Timur Shah in the greatest distress. This was in 
Shaban 1171 A. 11. His danger was so great that he left behind him stores which 
he had been collecting for .some years, and they were captured by the Marath.ivS, 
Timur Shah marched without a halt to the Atak River, and crossing it conveyed 
himself to a place of security. The advanced guard of the Marathas pursued him 
to the Jhalam (Jhelam) and then turned back. After this the territoj-y to 
Multan and Derail Ghazi Khan and on the other side to the waters of the Chanao 
fell into the hands of the Alarathas. As the rains were upjiroaching they gave 
over the province of Lahur to Adinah Beg Khan, on condition of his paying a 
tribute of seventy lakhs§ (£700,000) a year. They then returned with speed to 
Dihli, and after halting a few days set out for the Dakhan. But one of their 
chiefs named Janko, who had been appointed to reduce the country of the Rajahs 
in the province of A jmir, was detached to Dihli. In the month of Muharram, 
1172 A. H., occurred the death of Adinah Beg. Janko gave the office of Faujdar 

So in the Persian. 

f The Persian is not clear here 

X Which city they entered in May 175^5 See Grant Dnff, Vol. II., p 132, 

§ Grant Duff {Ihiil) says seventy-five lakhs, but the HadilKahA^Alam is probably right on this point, 
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of Sarhind to Sadik Beg Khan, and the Duab to the widow of Adinah Beg, and 
the province of Lahur he gave to a Maratha named Saba Patel, who took ”up his 
resi(ience there, and his troops advanced as far as to near Atak. The Durrani kino-, 
on hearing this news, and induced also by the entreaties of the leading men in India, 
that is to say, the ancient Rajahs and the Muharam.adan chiefs, such as Najib-ud- 
daulah, who were driven to despair by the rising power of the Marathas, marched 
rapidly from Kabul towards India. His troops had a slight encounter with those 
of Saba PateF beyond Lahur, but they soon drove them in consternation into 
Lahur. Saba himself then fled with them towards Dihli, and Sadik Beg Khan 
and the widow of Adinah Beg .also fled, and in Safar, 1 173 A. 11., went to Jammu 
in the hills near Lahur, and after exacting a contribution from the Rajah of that 
place proceeded to Dihli. Just then negotiations were going on between Dataf 
and Shuja-ud-daulah, but peace had not been concluded, when intelligence was 
received that the Durrani king was marching in that direction from l avhur. Data, 
breaking off the negotiations, marched to encounter the Durranis. Data hud ji 
numerous and well appointed army of .S0,()00 horse. When the Durrani king 
found after advancing from Lahur that in conscqtienee of the inva.sion.s of the 
Maratha armies, grain and grass and water were deficient on that road he cros.sed 
the Chamau (the Jainna), .and entered the Antarbed, that is the country between 
the Ganges and the Jamna.J These two rivers run from the hills of Kum.ayun, 
which is in the northern part of India, and form the Antarbed, Avhich terminates 
at Allah.abad, where is their confluence. When the Durrani king had arrived in 
the Anturbed Sadullah Khan and Kajib-ud-daulah and Ahmad Khan Bangash 
and Hafiz Rahiuat Kh.an, and Dundi Khan, whose country lies near the beginning 
of the Antarbed, joined the king. The king himself, marching down the Antarbed, 
ordered his .advanced troops to go by ro.ads Avell-kuoAvn .against Data§ and himself 
making a long circuit arrived .at Sarhind, where his vanguard encountered the 
Marathas, when charging them with such fury as to sweep them before him ; he 
followed them up as far as Dihli, causing them to make a disastrous retreat to the 
plain of Baoli, which is in the suburbs of Dihli. Here Data's army was surrounded. 
Data sent off his nephew Jauko with a small force and they escaped, but Data 
himself and all his cavalry alighted from their horses and held their ground. The 
Durranis with their swords and muskets inflicted dreadful loss ujioii them, and 
Data and most of his men were killed, and a victory, which might lie called the 
Bismillali, or beginning of a still more glorious one, was obtained by the Durrani 
king. It took place in Jamad-ul-.akhir, 1173 A.H. 

“ King of the age, and of Pnrr.'iin.s lord, 

Thou showest Data with tlie trencliant sword ; 

Aisad the dale of tJiis great victoiy .siu^s, 

When lie avserilicH it to the king of kings. ’ 

The last line, Nmarat-i-padshah-i-Alyah, is the chronogram. 

After Data was killed Ahmad Shah pursued Janko, and on tlie very day the 
battle was fought, folloAved hard after him for thirty miles as far .as Sarai Alah, 
Avhere he halted. He continued the pursuit iu tlie same way a.s fur as Narnul. 
Meantime news arrived tliat Holkar, who had been at Makandarah, near Jainagar, 
after hearing of the death of Data, b.ad betaken himself with all speed to vSuraj 
Mall the Jat, and asked him to unite in repelling the Durrani king. Suraj Mall said 
he was not strong enough to encounter the Durranis in the open field, but if 
Ahmad Shah should enter his tendtory he would know what to do. About that 

^ This Saba wan Sabaji, a relation of Banoji Siiidhia. 

f Data or Dataji Sindhiia was the second eon of Ranoji Sindhia, and had been induced by Mir Sliahbud * 
din, grandson of the first Nizam, to attack the Bohillap, who were defended in this instance by 
Shuja*ud-daulah, the Nawab of Oudh. It was at this lime that Sbahabiid-din put tlie Emperor Alaingir 11. 
and Intizaiii-ud danlah to death. 

t Tlironghout this river is called the Chaman in the text. 

§ Grant Duff eaye, Vol. II,, p. 137 : — “ Whilst the Abdali vanguard occupied the attention of the Marathas 
in front, Ahmad Shah, asaisted by the local knowledge and activity of Najib^ird-danlah, suddenly crossed 
the Jamiia near Dihli, took the division of Dataji Sindia in flank and completely surprised them, and scarcely 
onc-third of their number escaped. Of that number were Mahadoji Sindia. and his nephew Jankoji, the 
Bon of Jai Apa, but Dataji and Jutaba were killed.” Observe that Grant Dull* writes the name of this chief 
Sindia, as hero, but it is more usual to write it Siiidhia. 
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time the Afghans of the northern extremity of the Antarbed*'" with treasure and 
.stores of grain which they had brought from their own territory for Ahmad Shah, 
had arrived at Sangdurahf wiiich is forty miles east of Dihli in the Anta rbed. 
Holkar pounced with all .speed upon the treasure and grain. But the Afghans, 
directly they heard of the meeting of Holkar and Suraj Mall, were prudent 
enough to transl'er to the other side of the Ganges as much of the treasure 
and stores as they could. The rest was captured by Holkar. When Ahmad 
Shah heard of it, he despatched Sliah Pasand Khan and Shah Kalandar Khan 
Durrani with 15,000 horse to chastise Holkar. Those officers marched in 
twenty-four hotirs from Narnul to Dihli, which is 140 miles, and rested during 
next day at Dihli, crossed the Jamna at midnight, and marching in hot 
haste the rest of the niglit reached Sangdarah early ne.xt morning, when they 
came u()on Holkar, who with .‘1,000 horsemen, mounted bareback, escaped. 
The other chiefs and the rest of his army were all killed or taken prisoners 
and .all their goods were plundered. After this Ahmad Shah came from Narnul 
to Dihli, and .as tlje rains were at hand he encamped on the far side of the Jamna 
at Sikaridarah, opposite Dihli. Wiswas Kao and Sadaseo Rao, commonly called 
BhaoJ and the other Maratha cliiefs, on hearing this news, moved from the Dakhan 
to Upper India. When they arrived at the outskirts of Agra, Suraj Mall the Jat, 
introduced by Holkar and Janko, came to see the Bhao. The Bhao himself came 
forth to meet him. Imad-ul-mulk, grandson of the first Nizam, also came to 
Mathura, and was introduced by Sur.aJ Mall to the Bh.ao, who agreed that, as the 
Hood in the Jamna prevented its being crossed to fight Ahmad Shah, he Avould 
take Dihli if he could. Me accordingly inarched on Sunday, the 9th of Zil-IIajj, 
117.” A.IL, at about .S o’clock a.m., and entei'cd Dihli and took up his position 
near the house of Sadullah Khan. His troops attacked the citadel at the Lion 
Tower of the Khizr Gate, For some time too fighting went on at the Dihli Gate. 
On this side ten or twenty Mughalsand Durranis fired their muskets from the top 
of the tort. Janko’s men drew u]) near the breastwork of the fort, under the 
■windows of the private hall of audience, and on this side the sound of musketry 
wa.s heard tjoni time to time. They fired one cannon shot from Salimgarh, tlie 
ball of wliich went up towards the sky. At tliat interval Holkar and Janko, 
.standing at the Khizr (late, made desperate efibrts to bre.ak it. As the gate 
was immensely strong, the dooi s being of bi’onze with iron spikes, the}' liad made 
no progi’ess in breaking it even after four lu)ur.s.§ Moanwlnle nearly 500 men 
of Patel Kao’s corps bad got over the wall, and were followed by Ilolkar’s and Janko’s 
men from the I. ion Tower, and beg.-in to plunder the royal palace. Whatever 
came to hand they threw down from the top of the wall. While thus plundering 
not one of them gave any lietul to what wa.s lieiug done in the fort, so ten or 
twenty Durranis and Mughuls with muskets in their hands came from Salirugarh, 
and wilh their muskets and swords struek down ten or twenty men into the dust. 
The rest witli in.sane cries, quite bewildered, threw themselves down from the 
])reastvvork of the wall, breaking their ai’rns and leg.s, and abandoned the fort, 
tliougli it was now thrown open. The Mar,atha chiefs were thus compelled to 

^ The Roliilla.s. Grant Dni! {Ibid.) says it was a convoy escorted by tiio troops of Ahmad Khau 
Raogas)!. 

t Grant Dufl’ appears to have fallen into a mistake here. He says, Vol. IT., p. note: — have, after 
a comparison of the Persirtn and Maratha anUiorities, perhaps on insaiHcitjnt evidence, rejected the former.; 
wherein it is stated that Holkar was in tlie Jaipur country when Dataji retreated, and that it was at the 
fc>ikandra near Dihli where he was surprised.” The Sikandarah, where Akbar was buried, is close to Agra, 

1 15 miles sfjutli of Itildi. The w^ord in the Uadilcah-i-Alam hero is clearly Sangdarah, and its position, 
forty miles east of Dihli, shows clearly that it is not Sikandarab, hut some place near Rohilkand. Sardhanah 
would exactly suit this description, hut the word ill the text is Sangdarah. Another reason why we may 
take Sardhanah to hn the place is that Ahmed Shali’s troops that surprised Holkar came seventy h>$ from 
Narnul, resting at iJilhi after u twenty-four hours’ march, and reaching Holkar next morning early, in 
six or seven hours. Tli.at exactly accords with the prsition of Sardhanah, which is 120 miles as the crow 
tlies from Narnul, thm in tin; Jaipur territory, and forty miles from Dihli. Ahmad Shah, after Holkar’s 
defeat, can!o from Narnul to Sikandarab. The word is quite plain in the Persian, and this seems to he 
Sikandarabad, so that as the Bhao reached the Jamna, in flood, owing to the rains, it kept him from 
crossing to D.hli. 

X The word in the Persian is always writtten Bao or Bawo without A, but following Grant Duff I write 
it with //. 

§ The word “ ghari” is generally translated hours,” but it may mean a space of twenty-four minutes, 
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assemble in the house of Saclullah Khan, which is near the fort, round which they 
threw up batteries. Iinad-ul-Mulk and Suraj Mall, who in a time-serving spirit 
had joined the Bhao, did not take any part in this skirmishiug, but looked on from 
a distance. The Marathas pressed the siege closely, and Ibrahim Khan Gardi, 
whom the Bhao had brought along wdth him from the Dakhau, and who had 
artillery served after the European fashion under his command, brouglit up three 
guns in the sandy plain under the fort and tired them. The cannon shot fell like 
rain on the rooms of the Lion Tower and the Octagon Tower, and on the private 
Hall of Audience, and the Seraglio and the Pearl Palace and the Koyal Tower, 
in which a huge gap was made. But owing to its strength the fort Avas not 
injured. Thus a strong battle went on daily. Yakub Ali Khan Bahmanzai, 
brother of the noble Vazir Shah Wall Khan, who was commandant of the fort, 
seeing that his supplies were cut off, and that it would be difficult to get any 
reinforcements from Ahmad Shah on account of the Jamna being in flood, sent to 
say that he would surrender the fort if his honour and property were guaranteed. 
The Bhao .assented, and after the terms had been ratified, Yakub Ali Khan came 
out of the fort with Ids baggage, and stopped ,at the mansion of Ali Mardan Khan, 
and then embarked in boats and crossed the Jamna to Ahmad Shah. On the 19th 
of Zil-IIajj 1173 A.H., the fort passed into the hands of the Bhao, and the 
Seraglio of the Emperor, and all his imperial offices fell into their power. Such 
was the decree of the Almighty. The Bh.ao entrusted the fort to the care of 
Nani Shankar, a Braliinan, and gave him a body of troops to protect the foi t. 
After some days the said Brahman Avent as envoy to the other side of the Jamna 
to Shuja-ud-daula Avith this message : — “ 'J'he Marathas .and Brahmans of the 
Hakhan have conquered Hindustan, and all this mischief has arisen from the 
faithlessnes and greediness and rapacity of this tribe ; that is to say, the nobles and 
Eajahs of tins country are driven to desperation by the biid faith and bad conduct 
of Raghunath Rao and Data, who has been killed, and Holkar and Ambaji, and 
the rapacity of their officials, and so they have invoked the JXtrrani king 
to preserve their honour and property.” The said Brahmau, through the 
intervention of Shuja-ud-daulah, came and Avent in the camp of Ahmad 
Shah and proposed terms of peace, but failed One of many causes Avhy 
peace could not be concluded Avas that the Maratha chiefs were all vain and 
of perverted judgment, ill-tempered, aiur mean and greedy and cruel. Just 
so Suraj Mall the Jat, observing their manners, saw that this tribe would 
rule badly and left Dihli and Avent to Balamgarh, one of its forts. The Bluao, 
though ciaiming the soA^ereignty of the Dakhau and of Upper India, carried his 
meanness so far that he tore up the planks of the jirivate Hall of Audience, Avhicli 
were of silver, and coined them, .aud took the gold and silver utensils which had 
been bequeathed to the mosque of the Prophet’s foot, and the shrime of the king of 
holy men, Nizam-ud-din Auliya, and the tomb of Muharamed Shah, aud the 
censer and canopy and the lamps. In short, the Bhao with his army lodged in 
Dihli. till the paucity of grain .and grass made his soldiers there distressed, so he 
Avished at the end of the rains to leave the city and plunder the vilhages, and take 
on himself the control of the circumstances of the people, high and low, of those 
Avho are the creatures of God entrusted to rulers by Him. On leaving the city, 
Avhich Avas on the 29th of S.afar, 1174 A.H., he deposed Shah Jahan (the Second), 
son of Mahui-sjunat, .and placed on the throne Mirza Javan Bakht, sou of Shah 
Aham Ali Gauhar, and appointed Shuja-ud-daulah, in his .absence, Vazir. His 
intention in this Avas to make Shuja-ud-daulah suspeeded by Ahmad Sh.ah, and to 
set them at variance. He then left Naru Sh-ankar (Rajah Bahadur) in Dihli, and 
moved with his whole army to Kunjpunih, where Abdus Samad Khan Abdali 
aud Kutb Khan Rohillah and Najaliat Khan, Zamindars, dwelt and furnished 
supplies of gr.ain, &c., to the army of Ahnmd Shah that side of the Avater. This is 
the Abdus-Samad, who, when he was Faujdar of Sarhind, fell into the bands 
of the Marathas, as before rebated, and having at last got free, he .allied himsell 
with the other two. On the 7th of Rabi-ul-avv.al, 1174 A.H., the Marathas 
besieged Kunjpur.ah. As Avith European artillery it is an easy matter to take a 
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fort, it soon fell into their hands. The Bhao put to death Abdus-Saraad and 
Kutb Khan, and pillaged Kunjpurah of every thing, Ahmed Shah was infuriated 
when he heard this, and though the Jaruna was not yet fordable he ordered his 
army to cross, and on the 18th of Rabi-ul-avval, 1174 A. H., it entered the river at the 
ford of Pakbat, near Dihli, and got across,*^ some by fording and some by swimming. 
Some, whose predestined time was come, were drowned. The Bbao was alarmed at 
this daring passage of the river by the Afghans, and starting from Kunjpurah with 
the intention of plundering Sarhind, in two marches reached Panipat. At this 
time the Bhao had 40,000 veteran and experienced horse, and a vast train of 
artillery served after the European fashion, and yet he felt himself unable to cope 
with the Durranis in the open plain. Having no alternative he took up a position 
in a fortified camp to the north of Panipat, so studded with guns that it might be 
called a circle of fire. On the 21 st of the month aforesaid, the triumphant army 
of Ahmad Shah arrived before the entrenched camp of the Alarathas, and began to 
teach them their alphabet in their first sword lessons, f and every day the Muslims 
and the idolaters sought out one another, and daily a number of persons travelled 
on the road of eternity, sent by the cannon, the swivel guns, the rockets, muskets, 
and swords. On all sides the Durranis cut off the enemy’s supply of grain, 
except in the direction of Lahur, where is Adajat, a noted place on the confines of 
Sarhind, whence grain was brought. There too the Durranis, when they got an 
opportunity, made a foray. When Ahmad Shah saw that the Marathas, in spite 
of the scarcity of food, did not tno%'e beyond the circle of their guns, he resolved on 
the 28th of Rabi-ul-akhir, 1174 A.H., to attack their fortified camp, and ordered 
his men to mount, Jahan Khan and Shah Pasand Khan and .N^ajib-ud-daulah led 
the van, and behind them came Shuja-ud-daulah with his corps d'armee, with 
Ahmad Khan Bangash and Hafiz Rahmat Khan and Dondi Khan and Faizullah 
Khan, son of Ali Muhammad Khan Rohillah, and in support of them Ahmad 
Shah, with his noble Vazir Shah WaliKhan. The Marathas on their side were 
ready drawn up at the distance of a rocket shot in front of their camp. After a 
long fight, which began at early noon, when only two hours of day were left, the 
Rohillah infantry with Najib-ud-daulah, who were proverbial for their courage, 
about 10,000 in number, after a volley of musketry came to a hand-to-hand 
fight with the enemy, after forcing their way into the camp. Balvvant Rao, 
son of the father-in-law of the Bhao,* who was his pi’incipal man of business 
and his right hand man, fell from his horse wounded by a musket ball ami 
spurred his way into eternity. The Rohillah.s would have finished the Marathas 
that very day, but iiightj; coming on friend or foe could no longer be 
dlstinguislied. The Rohilla.s were, therefore, compelled after a brilliant succes.s 
to retire from tlie Maratha oarnp to tlioir own, Goviiid Pandit, who was the 
collector of taxe.s in Atawah (Etawali), with 1 0,000 horse.s, much treasure, and stores 
of grain, arrived at Sliah Darali on the other side of the Jarnna opposite Dihli, 
and intended to plunder Mirat, which belonged to Najib-ud-daulah, and then 
ascend tlie Auterbed and cross tho river at the ford of Kanjpurah, and join the 
Maratha array. Accordingly, he marched from Shah Darah and arrived at the 
parganah of Jalalabad, wliich is twenty-four miles from Dihli. As Ahmad 
Shah liad heard before of his coming, lie detached Atai Khan Durrani and 
the son of Abdus Samad Kliaa Abdali with 5,000 horse to punish him. The said 
officers crossed the river by the fords of Ramarah and Pakbat, and hastening on 
reacluid Shah Darah on the second day, and slew the deputy of Nnru Shanker, 
whom they found there and liis men, ayd following that up close, they hastened 
to Ghazi-ud-(linnagar, which is twelve miles from Dihli, and killed the Marathas, 
that .were there and then attacked Jalalabad, where Govind Pandit had halted, 
having arrived that very day, viz., the 9th of Shawwal in the aforesaid year, 

♦ The whole army had crossed by the 25'h of October 1760. Pee Grant Duff, Vol, II,, p. 144. 

+ A singular expression. 

5 This account somewhat Hillers from that in Grant Duff as to Govind Pant Bundelah’s death. See 
Grant Duff, Vol. II., p. 145. Nor does it mention that the party bringing treasure to the Marathas from Dihli 
were cut off; nor that Holkar attacked the loft of the Abdali camp and killed 2,000 men. Grant Duff relates 
tho battle in which Balvvant liao was killed very differently, and makes it a Maratha svccees. 
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Him too and all his men tliey slew with the sword, and obtained a vast 
plunder of cash and goods and quadrupeds, which with the head of Govind 
Pandit they took to Ahmad Shah. A.s the siege of the Maratha camp lasted 
long, and heaps of carcases and ordure made it full of stenches, and cutting oft’ of 
supplies occasioned a famine, so that every day a number of men and quadrupeds 
died of hunger, the besieged, becoming desperate, agreed that if they remained 
in the camp their food would diminish and they would perish withemt a blow, 
and therefore it was better to rush out on the enemy in a body. Fate would 
decide whether it would be a throne or a bier.* * * § " On Wednesday, the btli 
of Juraad-ul-akhir, 1174 A. H.=7th of January 1761, they ranged their force.s, 
and put the artillery, which was managed after the European fashion in front, 
and came out of their camp and inarched towards Ahmad Shali’s army, who like 
hunters were watching their prey, and gave their desperate quarries just time to 
issue into the plain, uttering “ Ram Ram”f and then relying on the assistance 
and protection of the King of Kings, they drew their bloodthirsty swords and 
rushed upon them, and in a moment breaking through their ranks they 
sent a multitude to Hades. First of all Wiswas Rao, who was in llio 
flower of youth, was killed by a bullet, .and directly afterwards the Bbao 
disappeared, and Janko and other chiefs were slain early in the day. Ibrahim 
Khan Gardi was taken prisoner and kept in a cage like a bird and shortly afterwards 
decapitcated. The battlo-ticld was red with blood, 2.3,000 male and female 
slaves of the Dakhan race were divided amongst the Muhammadan chiefs, and 
so much plunder that that fortified camp could not contain it : jewels and great 
sums of money, and goods and artillery, .‘)0,000 horses, 2,00,000 cattle, some 
thousand camels, and .500 clepliants, fell into the hands of the victorious champions 
of the Faith. Those who escaped the sword wandered in tlie waste of despair, 
and tlie people of the villages settled their business, and nothing was hd’t undone 
in tlie way of slaughter and slavery and plunder. Sharnshir Bahadur, illegitimate 
brother of Balaji, born of a dancing girl, perislisd on tlie road, and of the great 
chiel's of the Marathas only two or tlireo escaped. One of these was lIolk;ir, who 
with a thousand difliculties got oft' to Mai wall .and wont thence to Puiiah. Five 
months and thirteen days after tliis defeat Balaji died of grief. It is said that a few 
jiionths before his decease he seized the allowances made to village officers,:}; such 
as the Mukaddani, the Fatwari, the Dher, the wasliermau, the barber, the carpenter, 
the smith, and the rest, and let them out to contractors, and so replenished lus 
empty treasury with a large sum. But this h.ad an un for tun ate ending, for before 
this novel system had been introduced into all the districts under his control the 
Almighty stopjiod bis liaiul from vexing the poor. 

Ahmad Hhah after tJiis gr.and victory§ moved in triumpli from Paiiipat to tlie 
environs of Dihli, and stopped a considerable time there. ()ii tlie .IfitJi of Shaban, 
.1 1.74 A.TI., he set out at niglit for Kaiuhdiar, and they found the date in — “He 
returned to Kandahar” Kandahar maimuT). On arriving' at Jjaliur he 

appointed a vioeroy there and went on. Ahmad Shah came seven times to 
Kindustan j the first time in the end of the year 11.50 A.II, with Nadir Slnali, and 
next year he accompanied him on his way back to Persia. Ho came tlio 
second time in 1161 A.II. ; when he moved his .'irmy from Kandahar to India, 
and when Prince Ahmad Shah iu obedience to tlie orders of the Emperor 
Muhammad Shah marched to repel him, Im Hod, taking the road to Kabul 
and Kandahai He came the thinl time, in 1162 A.H., from Kabul 
to Lahur, and had a slight engagement with Muin-uFMulk, which ended 

* This is a popular sayin^r, like “ Dciath or glory.” Takht i^ a throne, ” and iakhtaK' a bier. 

f Name of the god BsTnah, UKcd as an interjection or exclamation. 

J At p. 31, Vol. 1 , of Grand Duff will be found an account of these functionaries. 

§ The account of Panipatin the Jiadikah i-Alam U jejuiiH and wanting in details. It does not notice 
the arrangement of Ahmad Shah’s army, in which the Shah Wali Khan cominanded the ci ntre, Ahmad Khan 
Banirash, Hafiz Rahmat and the Rohilahs formed the right wing, and Shuja-ud-daiilah, with the Oudh troops, 
and Npjit'-ud-daiilah with some Rohilah.s, the left, with Shah Pasaud Khan on the extreme Je‘'t. Ibrahim 
Khnn and Damaji Gaekwar broke the right wing of the Durrani army, and killed or wounded 8,00() Ihihilahs, 
fheDurranis under the Vazir in thp ceu^rg were al«p broken by the Maratha horse, and it was to the g< od 
generalship of Ahmad Shah that his success was mainly owing. 
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in a peace. The Shah, after the fashion of Nadir, fixed the tribute that was to be 
paid to him from Sialkot and other places, making Muin-ul-Mulk responsible, and 
then went to Kabul. His fourth invasion w'as in 116.0 A. H., when he came again 
to Lahur. Muin-ul-Mulk fought for four months, but on account of the hostility 
of Adinah Beg and Kora Mall, who were his chief ministers, was vanquished and 
had to submit. The Durrani king made him his Viceroy at Lahur and returned 
to Kabul, and in Muharram 1107, Muin-ul-Mulk was killed by a fall from his 
horse. Ahmad Shah sent the commission of Yicei’oy from Kandahar to Mir Mumin, 
son of Muin-ul-Mulk, and on account of his tender years gave the control of 
affairs to his mother. As women are not adorned with the ornament of reason, 
all the nobles like Bhikari Kh,an Rustam Jang, who was the Prime Minister, 
Avere disgusted at her irregular life, and just then Mir Mumin died a natural 
death. In his place Khwajah Musa Ihrari, father-in-law** of Muin-ul-Mulk, was 
appointed Viceroy. Rustam Jang wished to be Governor himself, and the 
widow of Muin-ul-Mulk, finding this out, sent for him to the women’s apartments, 
where by her command the female slaves killed him with sticks. After an 
interval Khwajah Abdullah Khan, son of Abdus Samad Khan 8aif-ud-daulah, 
obtained supreme power and imprisoned the Bigam, and asked Ahmad Shah to 
make him Viceroy ; but Aman Khan, brother of Jahan Khan, came to Lahur on 
the part of Ahmed Shah, and acted oppres.sively and plundered many persons. 
After some time Khwajah Abdullah Khan, who could not keep his position on 
account of the disturbances raised by the soldiers about their pay, fled, and the 
government of the province again devolved on the Bigain. Then Klnvajah Mirza 
Khan, who was one of the chief oflicers (Jamadar) of Muin-ul-Mulk, imprisoned 
the Bigam, but at last tliey came to terms. The fifth invasion of Ahmad vShah 
Avas in 1170 A. II., aa'Iicu he came to India on account of the disturbances raised 
by Irnad-ul-Mulk, son of Ghazi-ud-diu Firuz J-ang, son of the first Nizam, who had 
overthroAvn the Shah’s Government in L.ahur and taken the rule from the Bigam, 
Avhose daughter Avas betrothed to him, and given it to Adinah Beg. Khan Ahmad 
Shah on hearing tin’s came from Kandahar to Kabul and from Kabul to Lahur. 
Adinah Beg did not venture to resist, but slipped aw, ay into the desert of Hansi 
Hisar, which is entirely Avithout water. Ahmad Sliah came with speed 
to Sonpat, Avhich is forty-miles from Dihli, and Imad-ul-Mulk, Avho had no 
resources, saw that the best thing he could do would be to submit, so he hastened 
to make obeisance to the Shah. On h’riday, the 7th of Jamad-ul-avval in the said 
year, Ahmad Shah entered the fort of Dihli, .and had an intervieAV Avith Alamgir II., 
and plundered and dishonoured the citizens to the utmost extent. Those 
people Avho were jealous of their honour committed suicide by taking poison, 
or by turning their Aveapons .against themselvc.s. Ahmad Shah remained nearly 
a month in Dihli, and celebrated tlio marriage of his son Timur Shah Avith the 
daughter of Aziz-ud-din, oavu brother of ■ Alamgir II. He then marched 
iiorn Delhi and resolved to chastise Sur.aj Mull the Jat, who for a long time had 
held possession of the province of Agra. lie took one of his forts, called 
Bikanigarh, situate thirty miles from Dihli, with mortars in three days, and at 
once put all the garrison to deatli. Thence he marched against Mathura, an 
ancient sanctuary of the Hindus, and c.arried out to the full a general massacre, 
burning iind pillage. Tlie Jats fled from the plains and hid themselves in forts. 
The king then moved to Agra. Mirza Saifnllah, the ancient commandant on the 
part of (he Finperor, did not submit, and by the fire of his guns prevented any one 
from moving aliout the fort. The king tlicn ordered Khan J<ahan to reduce the 
.Jat forts, and that officer Avas busily eng<'iged in that duty, Avhen suddenly from the 
vicissitiules ot destiny, and through the good fortune of Suraj Mall, an epidemic 
(either the plague or cholera) broke out in the camp of Ahmad Shixh, whicli was 
near Bakrah Avith such violence, that it was impossible to remain there. On this 
the Durrani king Avithdrew his troops from the Jat country and hastily took 
the road to Afgluu;istan. When he had arrived abreast of Dihli, Alamgir II., 

" Darnad generally means son-in-law ; but here, as Muiu-ul-Mulk was so young, it must mean father-in- 
law, as it soinetimcs decs. 
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with Najib-ud-daulah, came to the tank of Maksudahad and met him. At 
this time Ahmad Shah married tlie daugiiter of Muliamniad Shah, after which he 
made Najib-ud-daulah Amir-ul-umara (chief of nobles) of India and went to 
Lahur, where he made his son Timur Siiah ruler of Laliur and Multan and 
Thahthah with Jahan Khan as commander-in-chief, and returned by way of 
Kabul to Kandahar, He came the sixth time in 1173 A. II., and defeated the 
Bhao and other leaders of the Marathas, as related. His seventh invasion of India, 
in 1175 A.H,, was caused by disturbances raised by seditious persons after lie had 
beaten the Marathas, and had appointed a viceroy at Ijahur and had returned to 
Afghanistan. The Marathas, who had lost life after the death of the lUuio, revived 
again and fought with Asif Jab II. In 1174 A.H., Suraj Mall the Jat got the 
fort of Agra from the Imperial Governor by private arrangement. The tribe of the 
Sikhs, who dwell in the Panjab, and from ancient times have Vioen full of the 
leaven of sedition, are bigoted foes of the Muhammadans, and though they had 
seen the Durrani king come .so often to India and vanquish it, still owing to want 
of foresight, they set up the standard of rebellion ami killed the Shah’s Viceroy iu 
Lahur, aud made one of their tribe, Jasasak,* king, and getting possession of 
Lahur and the surrounding country they molested the people, especially 'the 
Muhammadans. The Durrani king, on hearing these tidings, in his usual way 
marched upon India. When he arrived at l.ahiir news came that tlie Sikhs to the 
number of about 200,000 horse and foot were assembled in the, Zila of Kohi, 
which is on the frontier, the mass of them being near Sarhind in the territory of 
Alajat. Ahmad Shah, marching with all e.xpeditiou, crossed a distance of ninety 
/.w in two days, and came upon the Sikhs just in time. On the llth of Rnjab 
1 175 A.IL, a battle ensued. The champions of Islam charged the idolator.s 
furiously and inflicted on them great losses, killing about 8,000. They took 
plunder, the amount of which is known only to the Almighty. After hi.s victory 
the Shah entered Lahur in triumiih, and fixing his re.sidence there employed 
himself in occupying and bringing into order the country round that city, lie 
also despatched Nur-ud-din Khan Durrani, wdio was a son of the paternal uncle 
of that noblest of Vazirs, Shah Wali Khan, with an army of Durnuiis and 
Kazilbashes and Khurasariis and hill men of Jammu, to conquer Kashmir and attack 
Jagjaiun, who was governor of that country. Jagjaiuu sent an array to secure the 
mountain passes and repel the attack. The Durrauis after much fighting w'cre 
victorious and drove the Kashmirians out of the passes and slew many, and 
pursued them into the city of Kashmir. Jagjaiun gave battle with the troops 
he had about him and made what resistance he could. At length his troop.s 
could stand no longer and fled, and Jagjaiunf with his family were taken 
prisoners. The Durrani king made Nur-ud-din Khan Governor of Kashmir, 
and in 117G A.H. departed to Kabul. 

Acwmit of the events which took Place after the peace with the Marathas to 

the Death of the Amir-ul-marnalik. 

After concluding the peace Avith the Marathas, the Nawab Amir-ul-marnalik 
and Asif Jab 11, returned towards Il.iidarabad. While en route tlie Arnir- 
ul-mamalik sent Asif Jah to Elur and Rajahmahendri, and entered 
Haidarabad ; and after some time, at the suggestion of certain seditious persons, 
appointed Hamidullah Khan his absolute vicegerent ; but as the seal of that office 
was in the possession of Asif Jah II., he had another cut, and began with 
it to settle public affairs. Asif Jah, on hearing this adverse news, hastened with 
all despatch to Haidarabad, and waited on his bi'other, and endeavoured to 
ameliorate his feelings towards him by expressing the utmost regard and loyalty. 
The Amir-ul-inamalik, although in outward apjiearance he envinced friendship and 
attachment, still did not allow the bitter impression which had been made on his 
mind by the calumnies of sycophants to be altogether effaced, and after much 

^ The Siyar-i-Jfittaahhirin ctlls him Oi'inta.” 

f^he word is written hero as above. The SiyarA-Muiaakhirin calls him (Vol. iih, p. 208), 
Djivan,’* which is an incorrect way of writing ** Jiwan.’* 
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debate he sent Asif Jah toAvards Yalgandil to form a permanent camp there, and 
this accordingly Asif Jah did, and after settling the new quarters, he set off to 
chastise Ragliunath Ilao, brother of Balaji Rao, who had begun to raise 
disturbatices and had attacked the districts of the Nizam’s Government. After he 
had pitched his camp near the fort of Medak, Nasir-ul-raulk Mir Mughal Ali 
Khan, who had been appointed by Salabat Jang to the Government of Nander, 
came fi'om Haidarabad with Ismail Khun Pani to pay him a visit, and then placed 
his baggage in the fort of Medak and prepared to light. Meanwhile news came 
that Wiswas Rao and other Maratha chiefs had been destroyed with their array, 
on which account Raiihunath Rao being terrified and too apprehensive to give 
battle, oflcred to conclude a peace. Asif Jah, too, viewed this as aline opportunity, 
and moved off to punish Mir Muktada Khan, the commandant of the fort 
of Bedar, and after a short siege took the fort, and appointed Siyadat Khan to the 
command, and returned to Haidarab.ad and encamped in the plain near the palace. 
At that time Salabat Jangliad appointed Bahadur-dil-Khan to the Government of 
Haidarabad, and had gone to the other side of the Kishna to the districts near 
Anagundu. Bahadur-dil-Khan went out to meet Asif Jah, who passed the 
Muhammadan Lent there, and after the festival of the Id-ul-fitr went to Kalbarga 
fGulbarga), where the Arnir-ul-mamaiik had arrived. After waiting upon him, 
Asif Jah rejicAved his promises and engagements to him. They then went to 
Muhiimmadabad Bidar and fixing on it for the halting-place dismissed the troops 
in the usual way to places of pasturage. While at liidar news came that Balaji 
Rao, on 'fnesday the 19th of Zil Kadah, 1 171 A.II., had died, and his son Madhii 
Rao had succeeded to the throne, being quite young. His elder brother, 
Raghuuath Rao, had become a devotee. In 1175 A.II,, Asif Jah II. 
assembled an army, and first of all tnovetl with Salabat Jang to Aurangabad, and 
Ragliunath Rjio* and Madhu Rao also rntirched with a great force and a train of 
artillery. 'I’he faithful and the idohitors drew near one another in the plain of 
Shahgarh, and before Aurangabad was reached, tigliting took place. The two Nuwabs 
on reaching Aurangabad halted thei'e one or two days to get supplies and to leave 
their superfluous baggage. On the 23rd of Rabi-ul-akhir, 1175 A.H., they marched 
thence to the house of War Pimah, and lighiing continually with the Marathas 
reached Tokah, Avhicli is a town on the river GofhiA’arif full of temples and fine 
buildings erected by the Marathas. The Nizam’s army set fire to the toAVU, 
destroyed the idols, and leveled the temples Avith tlie ground. J Thence it 
moved to Ahmcdnagar, and when near the toAvn of Chunargonda Avas attacked by 
the Marathas, and rcjjulsed them. When they arrived at the outskirts of 
Alimadnugar, Raglmnath Kao with his whole army encountered them and made 
repeated charges on tlie left, Avhere the Rajah Avith his own troops had posted 
himself with Nanakdas, So fierce Avas the attack that the Muslims were near 
being broken. Just at this time Murad Khan and Sultanji Nirnbalkar, and close 
after them Saif-ud-daulah, hurried up to assist the troops who Avere so hard 
pressed, and broke tlie ranks of the Marathas. When they arrived near Turkabad 
they resisted with obstinate courage, and disregarding the rain of bullets and balls, 
they advanced kindling the flame of battle. Asif J:ih placed the Amir-ul-mamalik 
in safety in the camp, and himself led on the troops to repel the enemy, and 
after a tierce fight the enemy fled, and the champions of Islam pursued them to 
the distance of ten miles from the camp, and slew many. The Nawab Asif Jah 
then returned victorious at nightfall. The Nizam’s army then moved that night 
Avithout being opposed, and :ifter arriving at Ghornadi,§ the Marathas again 
assembled to bar the way. The Nizam’s troops marched from that place also at 
night, and crossed the river, and no fighting took place. In short, in the same 
Avay bravely and prudently advancing every day, they arriA’cd within fourteen 

• This En^?hi)iiatU was tl>o undo of Madhu. 

t Oil t))t‘ siiio neare.^t Anrn))gaba(3, and about half way from that city to Abmadnagar. The river is 
quite nnfordabie and very deep and nwift in the mins, but fordable in the 8prin(( and hot Aveather. 

X Thih took place in 17G1 A. II., when Madhu Rao was soventeeu years old. See Grant Duif, Vol. IL? 
pp. lijl — 105. 

§ Or Sirurj about twenty-eight miles from Punah. 
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miles of Punah, which city nearly met the same fate as Tokah, when suddenly 
Nasir-ul-Mulk, sixth son of the first Nizam, on account of the ill-feeling he had 
against his brother, together with liajah Kamchandra, who Avas a distinguished 
leader of the Nizam’s army, on account of his being of the same race with the 
Maratbas, went over to them on the 27th of Jamad-ul-avval in the same year, and 
did a thing that ought not to have been done. After this event the Maratbas 
thinking that the balance inclined in their favour made a furious attack from all 
four sides of the compass and brought up guns, which they served with spirit. 
The champions of Islam advanced beyond the circle of their own guns and engaged 
in a hand-to-hand fight, and by the power of their swords broke the ranks of the 
enemy, and slew many. The Maratbas withdrew from the field. They saw that the 
victorious troops of the Nizam had come this long expedition to within fourteen 
miles of Punah, and that their attempts to stop the w'ay had been unavailing, and that 
next day Punah wmuld be burnt. The inhabitants of that city, too, came to Paghunath 
Rao, and made bitter complaints, saying, — ‘‘You wish to give our families into 
the hands of the Muslims,” Having no alternative, Raglmnath and Madhu Kao 
sent envoys and asked for terras, and delivered over in return for peace, territory 
bringing in an annual revenue of twenty-seven lakhs belonging to the provinces 
of Bidar and Aurangabad. This peace was concluded on the (ith of Jamad-ul-akhir 
1175 A.H. (A.I). 17G2). Asif Jah then marched towards the Panch Mahal 
disti'icts, belonging to Ramchandra, and as a punishment for his desertion 
trampled down his lands under the hoofs of the cavaliy. In the beginning of the 
rainy season, on the 11th of Zil llajj, 1175 A.H., Asif Jah, with the Amir-ul-umara, 
went into winter quarters in the fort of Bidar, and that very day, with 
the consent of the principal nobles, confined the Amir-ul-maraalik, who at the 
instigation of michievous persons, was the source of actions which disturbed 
the course of Government, and occasioned constant outbreak of dangers, which 
obliged the Nuwab Asif Jah to use his utmost efforts to extinguish them. 
Salabut Jang lived one year, three months, and six days in confinement, and 
died on the 20th of Kabi-ul-avval, 1177 A.H., on a Thursday, and was buried near 
Shekh Muhammad Multaui. May his tomb be holy ! Mir Aulad Muhammad 
Zaka has given the chronogram of his death thus : — 

Almiglity Lord, grant that his spirit subliino 

Shall wiijg itaoli tree from tlio sorrows of time \ 

Zaka his happy rolouso has thus dated — 

Amir-ul mamalik to Heaven was translated.” 

The last line, Amir-ul-mamalik hajannat skudah, is the chronogram. 
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BOOK IV. 

AS TO THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE NDVFAB NIZAM-HE-MULK, NIZAM UD-DAULAH, NIZAM ALI KHAN 
BAHADUR ASAD JANG ASIFJAII, CONTAINING THREE CHATTERS. 

Chapter I. 

As to the transaction of that great personage^ Asif Jah IT., and the mention of other 
events from the time of the Nnwah's arrival at the Fort of Bidar for winter 
quarters, to the Death of Mir Musa Khan, Prime Minister. 

The Nawab Asif Jah was the fourth son of the first Nizam, and was born on 
the 1st of Shawwal 1147 A.H, His original name was Mir Nizam Ali, and he 
was brought up under his father, and received the title of Asad Jang with that of 
Khan, As he showed signs of courage and an auspicious career, he was employed 
when quite young against the Marathas, his guardian being Shekh Ali Khan 
Bahadur, and under the rule of Salabat Jang, he was made Governor of Birar in 
1169 A.n. When Salabat Jang concluded peace with the Marathas by the 
surrender of territory bringing' in sixty lakhs of rupees, he obtained leave and 
went to Rajahmahendri to obtain supplies of money. On his return, as the pay of 
the soldiers of Salabat Jang was in arrears, and in consequence they would 
not obey orders, he raised the amount from some districts of Haidarabad, 
and took the responsibility of ]iaytnent on himself, and spent the rains at 
Klgandil. Next year, when Kaghunath Rao, brother of Balaji, came Avith 
an army and caused various troubles, Asif Jah followed him up, fighting with 
him to the town of Medhak, and there a peace Avas concluded, Asif Jah then 
took a fort. from Mir Muktada Khan and then moved to near Haidarabad. At 
that time Basalat Jang had taken Salabat Jang Avith him to the other side of the 
Kishna in order to raise money from the Zaraindars of Bijapur, Avhicli aams under 
him. As no profitable result ensued, Salabat Jang quitted him and went to the 
fort of Kalbarga, On hearing this news, Asif Jah quickly joined Salabat Jang, 
consoled him and took him with him to winter quarters at Bidar, As Balaji Rao 
died that year, and his brother Raghunath and his son Madhu R.ao Avcre at variance, 
Asif Jah thought it a fortunate opportunity to chastise them, and in 1175 A.H. 
came within 12 miles of Punah fighting his Avay, and when peace had been ratified 
returned to Bidar, That same year the viceroyalty of the Dakhan Avas conferred 
upon him by the Emperor, wherefore he confined his brother and himself assumed 
the government ; and the author of the Khizanah^i-Amirah writes that when 
the Nawab Asif Jah II, Avas firmly seated on the throne he made Rajah 
Pratapwant,* Prime Minister, who was a Brahman of the Yajurbedi tribe, 
dAvelling at Sangamnir. Next year, having resolved to punish the Marathas, he 
crossed the Bhima. His object Avaa as follows ; Between Raghnath Rao and 
Madhu Rao, who had both gone to quarters in Punah, in the year 117.5 A.H., a 
difference arose, and the officials under Madhu Avished, if an opportunity offered, 
to imprison Raghunath, He, getting information of this, left Punah on the 3rd 
of Sal'ar, 1176 A.H., almost alone, with only a few horsemen, and took the road to 
Nasik. Muhammad Murad Khan of Aurangabad, Avho was the most confidential 
officer of the Nuwab Asif Jah IX., and was appointed by him to conciliate the 
Marathas, and A\dio resided at Aurangabad, heard of Raghunath leaving Punah, 
and setting off Avith a body of horse to the vicinity of Nasik, fell in with Raghunath, 
Avho Avas in great ^ destitution and distress. Considering the arrival of 
Muhammad Murad Khan, a fortunate circumstance, he greeted him with the 
utmost respect. The Maratha chiefs saw, by Muhammad Murad’s accompanying 
Raghunath, that the Nizam Avas favourable to him. Most of them sided 

o His real name was Withal Suu<lar, and Nizam Ali gave him the title of “Rajah Pratapwant,” ^ 
Grant Unit, Vol. XL, p. 171, • 
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with him and neglected Madhu Rao, so that Raghunath had soon a 
considerable force assembled about him, and he hastened from Aurangabad 
to Abmadnagar. Madhu Rao, too, advanced from Punah with an army, 
and on the 25th of Rabi-ul-akliir, and 24 miles from Abmadnagar’ 
fighting took place. Madhu Rao was defeated, and withdrew from the 
battle-field, and next day asked for quarter .and came to Raghunath. The 
Nawab Asif Jah had advanced from Bidar to support Ragliunath, and had 
arrive<l near the place where the battle was fought, and meanwhile the quarrel was 
settled. When Asif Jah reached the village of Meshadgaon, Knghunath, too, 
hastened there, and in the first ten daj's of Jamad-ul-avval in that year, 
interviews and entertainments took place. Raghunath, in requital of the service 
done to him, made over territory bringing in fifty lakhs, and the fort of 
Daulatabad to Asif Jah and prepared the deeds and gave them to the vakils of the 
Nizam’s government. As this brilliant service was accomplished by the wise- 
counsels of Mahammad Murad Khan, Rajah Pratapwant would not look at it, and 
before the territory and the fort of Daulatabad were handed over, he managed to 
break off the peace, and induced Asif Jah to detain Raghunath Rao. He then 
induced Janoji, son of Raghu Bhonslah, the Mukasahdar of Berar, by hinting that 
he would a{)point him in place of K.aghunath, to come and attend Asif J.ih. 
Nasir-ul-Mulk, the sixth son of the first Nizam, who had gone to the Marathas, 
offended at the disrespect with w'hich he was treated, came to join Asif Jah on 
the 14th of yhaban in that year. Asif Jah then moved with a gre.at force to 
attack Raghunath, who feeling himself unable to cope with it, })refen'ed to wander 
about and plunder, as is the original habit of the Marathas, and with 30,000 horse 
moved against Atirangabad, and occupied the, western suburb and demanded a 
fixed sum of the citizens. Mutamin-ul-Mulk Salar Jang, governor of Aurangabad, 
notwithstanding his small force, prepared to defend iiirnsolf with the utmost 
cheerfulness and vigilance by strengthening the bastions and the city ramparts, 
and distributed the care of the batteries to the Kntwal lliramat Khan Bahadur, 
own brother of Muhammad Murad Khan, and the other otHcers and principal 
men of the city, and in expectation of assistance from the Nuw.'ib Asif Jah amused 
the Marathas with fine words. Raghunath Rao, discovering this decef)tion, 
resolved to take the city, and brought up scaling ladders. On the morning of 
the 20th of Sliabau at sunrise, his lighting men began to plnncRr the suburbs 
outside the city walls, Raghunath Rao himself with a select force posted himself 
on the north of the city, and his soldiers planted their ladders at the foot of the 
wall and brought elephants up to it, and some soldiers advanced and tried to 
break the panels of the gate in the wall of the Gulabi Garden in the citadel and 
to enter, but Himmat Khan and Mirza Muhammad Bakir Klian and the citizens 
who were looking on i*epelled their assailants {literallij, reprobates) by 
raining on them bullets and arrows and stones. The sons of Mir Kaziui 
Rizawi deceased, wdio were Sai 3 i<ls of Daulatabad, displayed distiuguislied 
courage ; and sent many efisappointed enemies to the lowest j)it of hell. In 
other directions too many Maratlia soldiers were killed or wounded by the 
citizens. When the fight was at the liottest a bullet struck the driver 
of Raghunath Rao’s elephant, and that same shot parted tl»e combatants. 
Raghunath gnawed the finger of regret and rubbed the dirt of despair upon bis 
countenance, and withdrew from the assault. He then heard that the Nuwab 
Asif Jah was appi’oaching, and departed on his w-arulering to Baglan,ah, On the 
2Gth of Sahau Asif Jah arrived at Aurangabad. As the M.ai-atbas W'erc3 intending 
to go to Birar and plunder there, Asif Jab moved on the 1st of llamzan by long 
marches to near Balapnr and sto[)ped the waj'. The Marathas returned from that 
direction and passed near Aurangabad, moving on Haidarfibad. The Nuwjxb also 
changed his I’oute and followed them to the river Godavari, and there alter 
consultation it was resolved that it was better to lay waste the Maratha country 
than to follow the enemy. The Nuwab, therefore, gave up the jnirsuit and 
moved on Punah, the bead-quarters of the Avar. After passing the hill of 
Ahinadnagar be sent band after band of soldiers to every district and in every 
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direction to plunder and destroy the habitations of the Marathaa. He himself, on 
arriving Avithin four miles of Funah, encamped. The inhabitants of Funah had 
previously fled to forts and strongholds, and the champions of Islam utterly 
consumed the buildings at Funah and reduced them to black earth, and the array 
omitted nothing that could be done in ruining and destroying the environs of 
Funah and the Konkan. In the days of Balaji and the Bhao, who was strong 
enough to meddle with their smallest possession ? Now their goods were 
plundered, and buildings on which they had expended lakhs of rupees were fuel 
for the flames of the wrath of the Almighty. Mir Aulad Muhammad Zaka says 

“ Asif Jail 11. w ith the flag of Siilanian, 

!Sot in fianios the Brahman^B city ; tliroirghont the fire ran : 

.From Zaka’s ardent bou! hoar imw the gloriona date, — 

I'Voiii the army of the Faithful groat Punah met its fate/* 

The last line, Atish Zad Punah rd sipah-t-Idam, is the chronogram. 

Baghunath Kao went to Haidarabad, and on the 1st of Zil Kadah attacked 
the city and used excessive efforts to capture it. Shuja-ud-daulah Bahadur I)il 
Jvhan of Aurangabad was the governor of the city, and having a considerable 
number of soldiers in his pay had prepared for the defence. He and his men 
fought valiantly, and with cannon shot, musketry, and arrows repelled the attack, 
and slew many of the assailants. Thence, too, Raghunath bad to retire baffled. 
Tlio news-writers then informed Asif Jab that Maghunatli had decamped from the 
environs of Haidarabad, and Avas moving toAvards Funah. On hearing this the 
Nuwab Asif Jah, as the rainy season Avas at hand, turned his face towards 
Muhainraadabad Bidar. When he arrived at Dharur, Janoji, Avho accompanied 
him, said to Rajah Fratapwant that that year it Avas best to make Aurangabad 
his winter ejuarters, as it Avas near Funah and also not far from Nagpur, Tlie 
Rajah, by the specious Avords of that mischief-maker Avas deceived, and advised 
the Nizam accordingly, and obtained his consent. ’When, therefore, they arrived 
at the fort of Usa they lessened the loads of the baggage animals, and turned 
towards Aurangabad. Wlien they arrived at the Godavari and found the stream 
in flood they passed some days in crossing and the army Avas divided into tAvo ; 
one passed the river Avith the Nuwab, the other with the Rajah Avas delayed on 
the near side of tlie river. Janoji, who, owing to liis blood connection Avith the 
Hindus, Avas secretly intriguing Avith Raghunath, got separated from the Rajah on 
pretence of his ti’oops being clamorous for their pay, and halted at about six miles 
oir Raghunath, Avho AA^as on the Avatch for this, came up at speed, and charged the 
Nizam’.s troops. The Rajah, notwithstanding his inferiority of numbers, stood his 
ground inajifullj', and formed up his men, Avho fought desperately and broke the 
enemy’s ranks, and getting near tlie iron haudaj (scat on an elephant’s back), cut 
the ropes which fastened it, and Avere about to decapitate Raghunath, Avhen the 
trultoi-s who befriended him called out that that Avas not Raghunath but another 
Brahman, and that Raghunath Avas on another haudaj. The Muslims abandoned 
him, and Aveiit oft’ to another elephant, whereujion Raghunath retired. Just at 
this moment the bullet of destiny struck the Rajah and his life Avas sacrificed in 
the service of his lord. It is said that Murad Khan, who had a secret grudge 
against the Hajali, made .'i signal to one of his attendants in the midst of the battle 
to kill the Rajah, and accordingly that attendant shot the Rajah dead. 
Immediately the Rajah fell his troops gave Avay, and a victory Avas turned into a 
uoleat. The Maratiias, who Avere flying, turned I'oimd and cliarged the Nizam’s 
troops on all sides, and these being panic-stricken made no stand and Avere cut to 
pieces. Some surrendering their jjroperty, saved their lives by flight, but the 
iiiajority were killed.* Many thrcAA" themselves into the river and Avere drowned, 
and a few were made prisoners. HoAvever, the Nuwab, who bad crossed the i-iver 
before the Kajali Avas killed, hastened to Aurangabad Avithout a halt. Raghunath, 
Avhen the Rajah Bahadur had been killed, crossed the river, and occupiied the 
suburbs of Aurangabad. Mir Musa Khan, Avho had escaped from the rout Avith 

*; The Marathas (see Grant Dutf, Vol. II. p, 175) call this the battle of Taurdalza. The Marathas say 

tho lost lU/JUU meu. 
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one garment and a turban on foot, contrived to reacli the Nuwab Shir 
Jang Haidar Yar Khan, who at that time was at Punah. Shir Jang, 
regarding the coming of Mir Musa Khan, who was a Saiyid of agreeabfe’ 
manners and one of tiie Nizam’s intimate associates, as an advantage, held 
a council, and in agreement with .Vluhaminad Murad Khan laid the 
foundation of a peace. In the treaty it was agreed that Mir Musa Khan should be 
Prime Minister; and an agreement was made with Mir Musa that whenever, 
after obtaining his release from Punah, he should join the Nizam and become chief 
minister, he should send for the Nuwab Shir Jang, and should carry on the 
affairs of government with his approval. Accordingly Murad Khan, by the 
directions of Shir dang, went to the Nizam and laid the foundation of a peace 
according to the bases agreed on, and the Nizam, in consequence of the heavy loss 
his army had sustained, agreed to the terms. So twenty days after Rajah Bahadur 
was killed, Mir Musa Khan arrived at Court, and was honoured with the title 
of Kukn-ud-daulah Bahadur Ihtisham Jang and with ths robes of office of Prime 
Minister, consisting of four garments and a jewelled ornament for the head, and 
a pearl necklace. Afterwards the Nuwab Shir dang came to Court from Punah 
with the concurrence ofiKukn-ud-daulah, and obtained employment. As in the 
time of Salabat Jang he had been honoured with the office of Diwan of the 
provinces of the Dakhan, he was acquainted with all matters of government great 
and small, and Avas on good terms with all the leaders of the army and most of 
the troops. Thus, though publicly Rukn-ud-daulali was Prime Minister, yet 
really the management of all State matters was Avith Shir dang. As a measure 
required by the state jof things, he gratified Ghulam Saiyid Khan — Avho, by his 
baseness and malcA’olence, after having obtained influence over the mind of the 
Nizam, Avas always on tlie Avatch to ruin the great nobles, and by untruthful 
representations turned the mind of the Nizam from his well-wishers — Avith the title 
of Mnin-ud-daulah Sulirab dang and the government of the |)rovince of Birar, 
and by rubbing in goose oil, removed him from Court. At tins time intelligence 
Avas received that tlic lamp of life of Salabat Jang had been extinguished’* by the 
cold boisterous Avind of death on Thursday, the 20th of Kal)i-ul-avval, 1177 A. H. 
Asif dah observed inoiuning for Ids brother for ihree days, during Avhich the music 
in the gallciw of the guard did not sound. After lids Asif dah went to Sholapur 
and took offcriiigs fioiu the zaiidndars of that paii, and then proceeded to 
Haidarabad. Madhu Eao, as he lelt safe as regards the Nizam, made an 
expedition to punish Haidar Ali Klum, ccmrnoldy known as Haidar Naik, Avho 
liad imprisoned the Rajah of Malsur, and had got possession ofldsAvhole eountry, 
and had forcibly seized many (owns of the Afghans, such as SaiiAWir and Bankapur 
and Souda and Bailnur and Sara and Ilaskot, and had got together a considerable 
force, and was causing disturbances. Raghmiat]i left iho neigh hourhood of 
Aurangabad and Avent to Madhu Rao, and IJolkar Avent Tij)to Upper India. Madhu 
Rao sent forward a vast army under Go|)al J lari and Bapu Rao Pliarnavcsf against 
Haidar Ali, Avho appointed F.aiznllali Ivhari, son ol Mir Mithammadi Khan, son-indaAV 
of Saiyid Dilawar Khan, to ic])cl tire Maralha ijivasion. After a fierce battle Faizullah 
put the Maratlias to Hight. After this ifadhu Rao and Raghiinathf, Avith the most 
distinguislied Maratha eliicfs, likeTrimhak Mama, and Banu Naik, ami Nnru Shankar, 
set out to encounter Haidar Ali, and after taking most of his forts oft’eredhim battle. 
On tlio occasion Haidar Avas defeated, and retired to Slirirangpatanarn, and 
employed liimself in sfrengthening the fortilieatioiis. He also entered into 
negotiations for peace, Avliich lie concluded aller paying tliirty lakhs ready 
money and territory bringing in several lalJis a year. Madhu Rao then r(;turned 
to Punah. 

Grant Dnfl* says, VoL II., p. 1G7, that Nixaru Ali secured his naiirpatiou by the murder of a brother whose 
natural imbecility would have prev'onied his ever becoming a fonuidable rival. The 

not admit unfair doalings with the depo.sod Nizam, and from Asif Jail’s previous conduct it is highly 
improbaVde that lie wns stained with this crime. 

f This is a Maratha corrupiiou of Fnnl writer of lists or rolls,” Secretary. 

% Haghunath did not join till Madhu sent for him, as the army was about to cross the Wardha river. 
See Grant Duff, Vol. II., p. IIG 
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Mula Ahmad, who in good sense and experience snrpassed all his ministers, to 
Rajah Jai Singh to put naatters right, and make his apologies and renew his 
assurances. Mula Ahmed’s heart’s desire was now realised, and in the year 1076 
A.H., he joined the Rajah at the fort of Purandhar, and made known his secret wish. 
When this was communicated to the Emperor, an order was sent summoning him to 
the presence. By the imperial favour he was raised, even in his absence, to the rank 
of a commander of 6,000 horse, with the actual command of 6,000. The Mirza Rajah 
also was told that when Mula Ahmad arrived at Court he would be honoured with 
the title of Sadullah Jvhan and with an oftice suited to his merit, and that he was 
to have money given him for liis journey, and to be sent on. The Rajah, according 
to the imperial command, gave him. 2, 00,000 rupees and 60,000 rupees to his son, 
and sent him to Court. Mula Ahmad, however, on arriving at Ahmadnagar, died ; 
but his son Muharnmad Asad, as directed by the Emperor, hastened to the presence 
and got employment in tlie ninth year of Alaingir’s reign, and was raised to the 
nominal eomniaml of 1,. 500 horse, with the actual command of 1,000, and the title 
of Iktam Khan ; and Mnla Yahiya, younger brother of Mula Ahmad, owing to his 
happy fortuno, in the sixtli year of Alaingir’s reign, turned from Bijapur to the 
Imperial Court before his elder brutlior, and was raised to the nominal tjommand of 
2,000 horse with the actual command of 1,000, and was sent to the Dakhan along 
with the Mirza Rajah, and did good service in wasting the territories of Bijapur. 
Afterwards lie was distinguislied with the title of Mukhlis Khan, and chose to 
ri'sido in Anrangaliad. His son Ziu-ud-din Ali Khan and his kinsman Abdul 
Kadir Mulabar Klian were promoted each to a respectable command. The office 
of Fanjdar of the Konkau was conferred on Mntabar Khan ; and with such vigour 
and vigilance did he devote himself to the management of tliat province, which was 
the home and habitation of iliat troublesome tribe the ]\Iarathas, that he completely 
impressed the Em[)eror with his trustworthiness and business-like qualities. In lact, 
lie so established his reputation that all he did was api>roved, and the Emperor was 
relieved from any .anxiety as to that seditious locality, and was Ircquently pleased 
to repeat that he wanted such servants ,as Mntabar Khan. In sliort, Sliekh 
^Muhammad Ali, son ol' Sliekh Ovis, had two sons by the daiigliter of i\Iula Ahmad, 
Shekh Muhammad Bakir and Sliekh Haidar Ali. Adil Shah made Sliekh 
Muhammad Bakir his steward, and Sliekh Haidar accountant-general of his 
govenimeiit. Sliekh Ali Khan, who was one of the cliief nol'les of Ali Adil Shah, 
Lad two sisters. He gave one in marriage to Shekh Muhammad Bakir, .and tlie 
other to Mula Yahiya, entitled Mukhlis Khan, of whom was born the aforesaid 
Zin-ud-din Ali Khan. Shekh Mnliaminad Bakir and Shekli blaidar remained in 
office in Bijapur till the reign of Sikaiidar Adil Shah. At longth a disagreement 
arose between them and Mustafa Khan, the Vazir of Sikandar, and lliey sent a 
]>etition to Alamgir, who sumnioiied tliein to bis presence. After being received into 
the service, Shekh Muhammad Bakir was a|»pointed to the eomniand of 2,500 horse, 
and tlie oflice of Diwan of Dihli and Kashmir. Shekh Haidar was raised to the 
command of 1,.500 liorse, witli 300 liorseincn actually [iresent, and the office of 
Diwan to the Prince Muhammad Aziin Shah’s army. I'hey passed a long time in 
lliese offices, and were held in nineli regard by Asad Khan, the Prime Minister and 
his sou, Zul-fakar Khan Aniir-nl-umara, and the otlier great courtiers. At length 
sliekh Muhammad Bakir, with the recommendation of 7\sad Khan, presented a 
|ietition to the Emperor, stating that the climate of lJ(iper India did not agree with 
liiiu, and he desired to be sent to the Dakhan. The Emperor then conferred on him 
the office ot Dhvaii in the 'Pal Konk.an, in the tei'n’tory of tlie Nizam Shahi kings, 
and also in that of the Adil Slialii kings, and sent him to his destination. 
Sliekli Mnliammad Bakir leaving arrived in the Dakhan passed his life much 
respected. At length he resigned the service, left the jagir, which went along 
with the office ot itiwan of the ]n'ovince, and took up his abode in the city of 
Aurangabad. Dniiitg bis life bis personal jagir was continued to him, and he 
was excused Irom the toud.al service attached to it. In the year 1126 A.H. 
he died. He was well skilled in science and belles latfres, prudent, pious, 
and the author of some esteemed works. Asad Khan and Zulfakar Khan and 
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the other great nobles of the time all listened to him. One of his works is 
Talkhis-td-maram fil Jhnvl kalam (“ Explanation of what is desirable in the 
science of Rhetoric”) and another voluminous work is on “ Quinquiliteral roots,” 
in which many obscure questions are dealt with. In the preface of this 
liook it is mentioned that the most learned man of his age, Maulana Muhammad 
Fasih of Taljriz, after reading the book through from beginning to end, allied it 
the “fgardeu of light and the cream of meditation.” Shekh Muhammad Taki, 
son of Shekh Muhammad Bakir, held the command of 300 horse in the reign of 
the Emperor Alamgir, and in that of Bahadur Shah tlie cotnmand of 600 horse. 
In the reign of Muhammad Farrukhsiyar he was the superintendaiit of the capitation 
tax in Aurangabad. When tlie first Nizam became Viceroy of the Dakliau, Shekh 
Muhammad Taki was appointed to the superintendence of the troops in all the forts of 
the Dakhari. In 1146 A. II. he died. His son Sliarns-ud-diu Mid)ammad Haidar was 
born 1113 A.IL, and bistorians have recorded the date of the birtli of that fortnuato 
son of the heaven of prosperity. While quite young lie had the command of 100 
horse given him by Alamgir, and when be arrived at manhood he entered the 
service of the Nawab Asif Jali, and ivas promoted to the command of 200 horse, 
and the superin tendency of the elephant department. After the death of liis father 
Shekli Muhammad Taki he ivas advanced to the command of 300 horse, and at the 
time when the fir.st Nizam went to Dihli he accompanied him, and as he became each 
day a greater favourite, he was promoted to the office of Ar/.bcgi (“ Seeretary of 
I’etitioas.”) After the war witli Nadir he was raised to tlie command of 61)0 horse with 
tlie title of Haidar Yar Khan, and the rank ofcorifidontial adviser, and when the Nizam 
went to the presence of Nadir Sliali he never took any one with him, but the said Kliaii 
aiidDargali Kuli Khan ; and when the Nizam returned from Dihli after the capture 
of Nasir *Iang an increase of 100 horse was made to his coniniatul, and after the 
capture of the fort of Trichitiopoli, an increase of 200, so that he had the coniinand 
of 800 horse witli 800 horsemen actually present. In the time of Miizailir Jang 
lie rose to the command of 1,600 liorso with 600 actually present, and under the 
Arnir-ul-rna.rialik in the first place to tlio eonimaiid of 6,000 horse witli 4,000 
actually present. At the same time lie obtained a palki uriiauiented wiili fringe, 
a Hag and kettle-drums, with the title of Mufiir-ud-daulah Sliir Jang, and again 
after that he had an increase of 2,000 liorsc witli tlie total coinnia.ml of 7,000 and 
with 7,000 actually present. He also received tlie insignia ol tli(‘ tish and tiie 
appertaining rank, ami the title of Muiiir-ul-Mulk, and the office of Stisward to the 
Nizam. He then got the oftice of Diwan to the Nizam, and then tliat of Diwaii 
to the provinces of the Daklian. During the reign of the Nuvvah Asif Jail 
IL, at first the Prime Minister Rukn-ml-dauiah transacted the business of the 
State, with tlie concurrence of that euliglitened iiohlemaii. After that, 
though owing to his great age he withdrew from that niinistrathtii, still tlie essential 
control of tlie goveniinent was in his hands, and t.lm reetification of affairs witli tlie 
Peshwa’s Governnieiit, and witli Muhammad All Khan Walajah and otliers, was 
dependent on that firm pillar of the State, and all discussions in wliicli tin; interests 
of his patron the Nizam were concerned, were decided u[)ou liis approval. When 
he perceived the decay ofhis physical powers on aeconnt of liis great age, after 
the temperament of his ancestors lie heearae desirous tif seelusidii ; hut at the 
earnest reipiest of the Nizam, he accepted the office of Nazim or Governor of 
Aurangabad, and passed five years ofhis life in administering justice, and amassed 
golden opinions, and in tlie year 1171) A.H. he departed this life. Tlie 
chronogram of his death has been framed by many Avriters. He liad attained to 
seventy-eight years. He was a nobleman of majestic present;c and dignified 
nianners, generous and brave, one who assisted in alrnsgiviug and all good works, 
a sympathising coiiqiauiou, a friend of learned men, and few there were who did not 
participate in his bounty. Most of the iiohle.s and ministers of Nuwah Asif Jah II. 
considered themselves small in eoiiiparisoii with his greatness. 'J’lius the Nuwah 
Rukn-ud-daulah, during his prime niiiiistevshif), called him his lather’s hrotlior, 
and in writing to him used the word am “ petition,” and that high personage 
treated the said noble as great men treat inferiors— condescendingly. He left 
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two sons. The elder was Muhammad Saffdar Khan Ghavnr Jang:, and the younger 
Kaki Yar Khan ZuHakar Jang, who after the death of his father passed'seven years 
under the shadow of the kindness of his elder brother, and then died of palsy and 
paralysis. The birth of Muhammad Saffdar Khan Ghayur Jang took place on the 
^4th ot Jvnnad-ul-akhir, 1145 A.H. In the reign of the first Nizam he was 
honoured with the command of 200 horse, and the deputy superintendentship of 
the elephant department, atid in the time of Muzaffir Jang he was raised to the 
command of 500 horse with 600 actually present, and the title of Khan. In the 
reign ot the Amir-ul-mamalik he was first of all Kutwal of Aurangabad, and then 
had the command of 3,000 horse with 2,000 actually present, with a flag and 
kettledrums, and the title of Bahadur ; and thirdly, in 1174 A.H., he had the 
command of 4,000 horse with the title of Ghayur Jang Bahadur Ashja-ud-tlaulah. 

Tins line is the chronogram— “ The title proud of the bravest of the State” — 
Kkitab-i Ashja-nd-(Jaula1i humaynn. 

In the f()urtJi place he obtained the command of 5,000 horse with 4,000 
present and a fringed palki. In the reign of the Nuwab Asif Jah II. he 
was promoted to the command of 6,000 horse Avith 6,000 actually present ; and 
afterwards on the 26th of Bamazan, in 1197 A.H., he w.as promoted to the office 
of Diwau of the provinces of the Dakhan with the title of Ashja-ul-Mulk, and on the 
8th of S:dar, 1205 A. II., he received the title of Khan Khanan. On the the 14th of 
Sliaban in the same year he expired in quarters at Pangal of palpitatit)n of the heart. 
His corpse was brought to Aurangabad and hurried in the tomb of his father, Shir 
Jang. The said Nuwab was a nobleman who had no equal in firmness, and patience, 
and quich sens(j of honour, and courtsey, and faithfnlncss, and n'gard for friends, 
and benignity and charity. He had also much taste in expressing himself and 
versification. Specimens of his verses are given in tlie Hadika-i-Alam. The 
Nuw.ab had, by his wife, the daugliter of Dargah Kuli Khan Salar Jang, four sons, 
and liis estates were equally divided after Ins death among the four. The eldest, 
Ikraiii-id-Mulk Ikram-iid-daulah Muhammad Taki Khan Kawi Jang, was chosen for 
the office of steward to the Ninvab Asif Jah II., and performed the duties admirably, 
so as to [)lease his master. His dignity increased daily. He died on the 4th of 
Jamad-u-sain, 1213 A.H., (d' dysentery. His second son, Hasan Kiza Khan 
8hakat-ud-daulah Munir Jang, who was in the first inst.ance selected to superintend 
the kitchen of the Nizam, and afterwards to be governor of the town of Aurangabad, 
died on tlie 28th ot Saban in the year (not given in the Persian) of dysentery. 
The third son, who was the most disting.ushe<l for ability and high advancement, 
was Ali Zaman, who received from the Nizam the title of Hai<lar Yar Khan 
Gliayur Jatig JMunir-ud-daulah Munir-ul-Mulk, and the command of 5,000 horse, 
3,000 being actually jnesent, and a flag and kettledrums and a fringed palki, and 
the office ot Imperial Diw'an of the provinces of the Dakban ; and when Gulam 
Saivid Khan had gone to Punab, the Nizam appointed Haidar Yar Khan to arrange 
the atfaiivS of State and the army, which had been the duty of that officer. As 
Khatnu-i-jamat, daughter of Rasul-u-sakulayni Abul Kasim (the Prophet of men 
and demons, Muhammad), was, by the intervention of Jibrail, the faithful spirit, 
betrothed to Haidar Saffdar, in correspondence with that bethrothal the daughfiu- 
.4 Abul K asim, Avho was a descendant of tlie Prophet, was betrothed to that Haidar 
son ot Safldar, liy order ot the Nuwab Asif Jah, during the lifetime of his father, the 
Nuwab Ghayur Jang. After the death of Ghayur Jang, Asif Jah II., with infinite 
comlescension, sent for Munir-ul-MuIk to the palace and bestowed the Gulshan 
Palace as a ])lace tor the marriage, and from the 7th of Kabi-ul-avval, on which the 
marriage began. His Higlmess visited the assembly every day, arrayed in costly 
garmeiits, until the inamage was completed. He also paid all the expenses, and 
himselt took part in the sprinkling coloured water Avith great hilarity. On the 
14th ot Rabi-us-sani, which was the day of presentation of the bride, Inmself wfith 
his own royal hand tasteried on for the bridegroom the ornament of the turban 
and the jikah and the plume and the turban end and bracelet, all of jevA'els. 
He also adorned the bride by a bestowal of jewelled ornaments of great value, 
and he gave the mother ot the bridegroom, too, jewels of great value. 
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Tlie fourth son was Amir-ul-Mulk Arair-ucl-claulah Riza Yar Khan Hisam Jang, 
who was appointed. by tlie Nizam superinteudent of tlie elepliant department of His 
Highness, equalling Sulaiman in ratik, the son of Asif Jah 11. 

Account of the Nuicab Dargah Kiili Khan Salar Jang. 

He was the son of Khandan Kuli Khan, son of Nauroz Kuli Khan, son of 
Dargah Kuli Khan, son of Khandan Kuli Khan, who was of the Borbor Turks of 
the tribe of the Khans of the Black Tents in the neighbourhood of Holy Mashhad. 
Khandan Kuli Khan Turk in the reign of Shah Safi was despatched to Kandahar 
with Ali Mardan Khan. The latter broke his connection with Persia on account 
ot the little appreciation of merit shown by Shah Safi, and offered his services to 
Shah Jahan, the Emperor of India, and first of all he despatched to the Court of 
that Prince Khandan Kuli Khan, who arrived there on the 1st of Jumad-ul-akhir, 
1048 A. II., and presented the petition of Ali Mardan Khan, and received the 
present of a robe of honour and 1,000 rupees. Ali Mardan Khan obtained 
admission into the Emperor’s service on the 15th of Rajab in the said year, and was 
honoured by having the government of Kashmir conferred upon him, and kept 
Khandan Kuli Khan with him, treating him with the xitmost respect. At Khandan 
Kuli’s death his son Dargah Kuli Khan obtained, through the aid of Ali Mardan, a 
command and a jagir uear Tattah from the Emperor, and the office of steward to 
Ali JMardan in addition. After the death of Ali Mardan, Dargali Kuli Khan was 
included in the inimber of officers attacheil to the Prince Aurangzib, and sent with 
him to tJie Dakhan. He returned, however, to Upper India, and died. His son 
Nauroz Kuli Klian was promoted to the ollice of commandant of the fort of Darwar, 
a do|)endency of Bijapur, and there handed over the life which had been entrusted 
to him. His son Kliandan Kuli Khan received a conunand and a jagir, and was 
enrolled among the officers appointed to (.lefend Aurangabad, and in the time of 
Shah A lam was made news-writer at Sangamuir and Faujdar of the districts 
there. Tlie Nnwab Asif Jah named him for employment under Ins own jurisdiction, 
and tlie building of Nizamabad, aliove tlie hill of Eardapur, thirty kos from 
Aurangabad, was accomjilished under his .supervision. His son, the Nnwab 
Dargah Kuli Klian Bahadur Salar Jang, was born in Sangamuir on the 2yth of 
Rajah, 1122 A.H., as he himself declares in this chronogram: — 

“ Fate toM the year of Iho nativity 
Of Dargah Kuli Khan of lineage high.’’ 

Tire second line, Dargah KuU-za-Khandan-i-wala, is tlie chronograni. 

When he Avas fourteen years old the first Nizam gave him a. command and 
a jagir, and appointed him wdieii of the age of twenty to be one of his body 
attendants, and emphyed him in many duties near his own jierson. He performcfl 
his duties well and creditably, and as long as the Nizam lived ho heaped favours 
upon him and at the time of Nadir Shah’s invasion he performed devoted services, 
which are more than can be described. In the reign of Nasir Jang, too, he was 
much honoured, and in that of Salabat Jang he was raised to the command of 0,000 
horse wdth the title of Mutamau-ud-daulali and the government of Aurangabad. 
When the supreme control of affairs in the Daklian devolved on the Nnwab Asif Jah 
II., he was promoted to the command of 7,000 horse with the insignia of 
the fi.sh and corresponding rank and the title Mutarnan-ul-Mulk. He also received 
other favours. Thus the litter of the elephant on which he rode was ornamented 
with two fringes. After a time he was given the title of Khan Daman, and at the 
time when Rajah Bahadur was slain on the banks of the Godavari, and afterwards 
quarters were taken in Aurangabad, the Nizam lionoured his house with a visit, 
bringing with him his ladies and stopped for some days. Afterwards oAving to a 
change of fortune, on the 1 .st of Rajab, 1170 A. H., he Avas removed from the 
government of Aurangabad, and on the 5th of Zil-Hajj in the same year ho 
removed from Aurangabad AAuth all his furniture and Avent to his oavu jagir at 
Nizamabad. Again he Avas about to be restored, wdieu suddmily the messenger of 
death arrived, and on the 18th of Jumad-ul-avval, 1180 A.H., he died of delirium. 
His body Avas conveyed from Nizamabad to Aurangabad, and Avas interred in his 
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father’s tomb to the south of the city. On the day of his interment there were 
great lamentations. Mir Ghulam Ali invented this line, which is the choronogram 
of his death : — “ In grief for Salar Jang all beat their breasts,” Ahl-i-Alam smah 
ckak az matam-i- Salar Jany. Another chronogram is — “Eighty-one hundred 
and a thousand years:” — Yale hazar va yak sad va hashtad sal. The said Nuvvab 
left a daughter and two sons. The daughter’s mother was the child of a descendant 
of Hanif-ud-din Khan — on whom be mercy ! — the grandfather of whose mother 
was Saiyid Zin-ul-Abidin, Avho was one of the great men of his time and of the 
counsellors of the Faithful. A Scarai in Aurangabad remains as a memorial of the 
munificence of that eminent person. His genealogy is traced up to Ibrahim 
Adhara. His chaste daughter possessed such good qualities that she might have 
been called a second Kabiah.*^ She was married to Muhammad Saffdar Khan 
Bahadur Ghayur Jang, oldest son of the Nuwab Shir Jang. From that chaste one 
of the age and Kabiah of the time four noble sons were bom and one dcaughter, as 
has been mentioned before. Two sons also were born to Ghayur Jang of two 
other handmaids. Imam Kuli Khan and Wasi Kuli, who after the death of their 
father, througli the influence and aid of the Nuwal) Shir Jang, were promoted by 
Asil Jah II. Imam Kuli Khan, who was older than Wasi Kuli, received as 
inheritance from his father, with the title of Mutaman-ud-daulali Salar Jang, the 
jiersonal jagirs in Birar and Aurangabad, and Wasi Kuli with the title of Dargah 
Kuli Khan, and personal jagirs in the said localities. Their father, Mutaina-ul-Mulk 
Salar Jang, was a nobleman of great wisdom with raanv virtues and good qualities. 
In courage he carried off the })aiin from Ru.stam, His majesty was such that tlie 
heart of a raging lion turned to water in Ids presence. He was unequalled, 
too, in his fostering care of the people and encouragement of the poor 
and observation of what was due to each class, and conciliatory manners, 
and clearness of judgment, and vivacity of intellect, and quickness of repartee, 
and fluency of discourse, and extemporaneous speaking, and knowledge of 
history, and skill in the full belles lettres and full employment of Ids time, and 
cheerfulness and social liveliness. In witty sayings also he was unique. Of these, 
examples will be found in the Hadikali-i-Alam at ])age 454, as also some verses 
which show that the mind of the author was indued with the spirit of Persian 
poetry, 

Accohntof the J (jurriey of the Nizam to assist the Enylish Chiefs in 'pnni shiny Haidar 

All Khan^ and what happened subsequently until his return to Haidarabad. 

As the poAver and forces of Haidar Ah Klian increased daily he began 
hostilities with the English. They , har'ing resolved on the destruction of this 
formidable enemy, applied through Rukn-ud-daulah to the Nizam for assistance. 
The Nizam, as ilaidar was head.strong, prepared to exert himself vigorously in 
support ol the English, and marched from Haidarabad. The English, too, 
accompanied him, moving in front as his vanguard. When they had crossed the 
Kishna, Ilaidar Ali, being much alarmed, applied to the Nizam through Mahi-ud-din, 
son of Karim Sahib, one of the holy men of Adwani, for alliance and lielp. Letters 
also came from Madhu Kao, urging the Nizam to assist Haidar. Kukn-ud-daulah 
showed his ^friendly feelings towards the PeshvAm, and turned the Nizam from 
aiding the English to assisting Haidar Ali, The English, when they saw that the 
a.spect of affairs was clianged, departed from the environs of the fort of Bangalur 
(the place of conference) Avithout taking leave, and set off for their own country, 
taking the places which belonged to Haidar Ali Avhich Avere in the 'W'ay. After the 
departure of the English, Kukn-ud-daulah and Rajah Kamchandra and Mahi-ud-din 
bahib Avith some other high nobles paid a visit to Haidar Ali and remained there a 

t • ^ iaterval that Hhell of the sea of chastity was proKuaut with a pearl, resplendent and 

bright starred ; but as the will of the All-wise was adverse, that pure lady was seized witli an illness during 
her conception which pJiysiciATis could not cure. So on the 28th of Muharram, 1214 A.IL, two hours after 
bringing forth a sod, she turned her face to the gardens of paradise. Asif Jah II. then sent Ghulam Saiyid 
Kban to the house and named the duld Saiyid Abdullah, and in 1219 bestowed on the boy a title, command, 
and jagir. In 1-19 A.H. that valiant man of high birth married the sister of the deceased lady, with the 
approval of the Nizam. 
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month in consultotion. After that they moved with a considerable force against 
the territories of the English, and represented to His Highness the Nizam the 
friendship and loyalty of Haidar Ali Khan, and set the Nizam’s army in motion. 
Rukn-ud-daulah and Haidar Ali Khan preceded the main army by a distance of 
about twelve kos. Hakhdum Ali Khan, wife’s brother to Haidar, and most of 
his officers, went in advance intent on battle and on closing the road against 
General Smith. An engagement took place at the small fort of Kavaripatam. 
The English, though they lost an officer, made their way, with much firmness 
and courage to Jangam. In order to support the army in advance Rajah 
Bamchandra and other Maratha cliiofs were sent by the Nizam until on the 
7tli of Rabi-us-sani, in the middle of the way they came to a ridge of mountains. 
Haidar Ali, who Avas leading the army of Rukn-ud-daulah, then found the 
road closed, and sent word to Rukn-ud-daulah, wdio cjnickly joined Haidar at 
the beginning of the action, and they made a resolute attempt to capture the hill. 
The English, after the Nizam’s troops had come up, occupied the hill in force, and 
began to pour out the fire of their artillery, and Hashmat dang, with the cavalry 
under his command, rode against the English on one side, while liukn-ud-daulalx 
with Nasib Yar Khan mounted on an elephant pushed up with the intention of 
charging. When they came to the hill they mounted their horses and set out to 
ascend it. The English from the said hill rained down bullets which wounded 
many men, and Fazl Ali Khan was there killed. When night intervened the 
English descended from the back of tlie hill and traversed a distance of tourtecn kon 
in the night, and took up a strong position in the temple of 'rrinamal. Haidar Ali 
Khan, at a short distance to the east of the hill, held a council w'ith Rukn-ud-daulah, 
and arrived next morning at the temple spoken of, and besieged it. The English, 
in some way known to no one, got out of the said temple, and took the road to 
C'hinapatan (Madras), and coming to a strong place, Avent round it, and then 
received reinforcements from Madras. Haidar Ali Khan, in spite of perfect vigilance, 
did not hear of this for two days and nights, and tJxen Avent in pursuit. After 
going a sliort distance ho found the European ti'oops in a plain, on one side of 
Avhicli Avere rice-fields, Avhile the other side w^as close to a tank ilanked l)y a high 
mountain. Haidar Ali Avith his forces and the army of the Nizam halted at the 
foot of that range of hills Avith the intention of fighting, and passed tlio night on 
the watch. On the next morning on the 2nd of Jumad-ul-avval, 1 171) A.H., they Avere 
prepared to engage the English. As has been said, the Nizam moved first on this 
expedition in alliance Avith the English against Haidar Ali Khan, but Avhile en route 
AA'as induced by Mahi-ud-din Sahib, Avho Avas on very cordial terms Avith Ilukn-ud- 
daulah, to transfer his support to Haidar Ali against the English. Hence it 
happened that the Nizam’s artillery oflicens relied in the first place on the support 
of the English artillery, and next on that of Haidar Ali, and hence Avere careless 
about their oAvn. At this time tliat Rukn-ud-daulah and Haidar Ali Khan had 
placed their guns to check the advance of the English and commenced firing, 
the English turned their attention from that side, and began to discliarge their 
artillery on the Nizam’s army, and thereupon some of the scum of that army, Avho 
had collected in groups looking on, began to scatter under the storm of shot, and 
produced great disorder in the Nizam’s army. The Nizam himself Avith his 
immediate attendants stood firm to repel the enemy, but as they had no guns they 
could do nothing against the Eurojxean artillery,* so Rajah Ramchdndra and 
Raumast Khan Bahadur and other leaders retreated from the enemy’s fire. In the 
evening the Nizam turned aside from that locality, and went to a palace AAdiich 
Avas half a league off, and passed the night there. Haidar Ali, however, halted at 
the place where the action Avas fought, opposite the English, and represented that 
it Avas not advisable that the Nizam’s troops should be at a distance from the hills, 
in a place surrounded by rice-fields, where there Avas mud, and that it Avas 
dangerous for the baggage and the women also to be at such a place on such an 


* Haidar Ali and the Nizam lost io this action 4,000 men, sixty guns, and many stores, See Wilks, Vol, 
if., p 101, quoted in Wilson’s Ed. of Mill, Vol. iii., p, 474, 
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occasion, and that his Higliness would do well to leave that spot and encamp in a 
plain on higher ground, lu consequence next niorning the Nizam inoved thence 
and got out of that tract of hill and forest, while Haidar Ali, Avho had halted there 
with 8,000 men, much baggage, and many guns, made a shield of his breast and 
maintained his position by fighting. On the 15th of the said month, the Nizam 
moved from his encampment towards Sathgarh. Rukn-ud-daulah, on the 17th, 
arrived in the presence, and represented the loyal conduct of Haidar, and his desire 
to wait on the Nizam. His Highness, for Rukn-nd-daulah’s sake, accepted what 
had been proposed, and on the Gth of Jumad-us-sani sent Rukn-ud-daulah to meet 
Haidar, and after Haidar had obtained the honour of being introduced the Nizam 
presented him with a diamond ornament called jikah for the turban, and 
a jewelled sarpech witli a string of pearls, and a sword with a silver hilt, 
and> a dagger with a hilt of jasper, and a bracelet of gold and a betel-holder, 
and gave him leave to depart. The Nizam then after two days went to 
the tent of Haidar, who came with his sons and relations to meet His 
Highness, and presented an offering of 51,000 rupees, miishakhkhas^ that is to 
say, gold coins witli wages stamped on them ; and hiiving made the Nizam sit on the 
gold, he submitted to liis inspection tray.s of jewels and pieces of stuffs for garments 
and two elephants, and also two or three cannon, which he had plundered from the 
English army. On the 12th of the said month the Nizam’s army inarched thence, 
and Haidar laid siege to the fort of Ambnr, and the Zamindars of Kankhe Ding 
came with their troops and joined Haidar’s army, and a severe tight took place with 
the besieged. Siraj-ud-daulali Wala Jah, on seeing this, thought it was his best 
])lan to bo at peace with the Nizam, and with the concurrence of N<asib Yar Khan 
made, together witli the English leaders, overtures of peace, and asked for 
an intci view. Rukn-ud-daulah obtained permission and went to Chinapatan, 
ami after repeated entertaiiiments laid the foundation of peace.® The envoys of 
the English and of tlie Nuwab Siraj-ud-daulah were brought into ilie presence, and 
after the terms of the [leace had been agreed on, tlie envoys received robes of boiiour 
and jewels, and llie Nuwab and the (Governor also had presents sent to them, 
and the envoys wore then dismissed. The Nizam then set out for Haidarabad, 
taking with him I brahini Beg Dliousah, son of Fazil Bog Khan, a bravo and wise 
man, who had been recommended liy Wala Jab after the jieace. On the way robes 
and jewels were presented to the Ainir-ul-iimara Sliuja-ul-Mulk, Abdul Karim Khan, 
and Abdul Hakim Khan, the vakils of Haidar Ali, and Raumast Khan, and Mahi- 
ud-diri Saliib, and the otlier chiefs who had accompanied tlie Nizam, and they were 
dismissed ; and on the (Jlh of Zil Hajj, on a Sunday, thirteen gluiris after dawn, TIis 
Highness entered Haidarabad by the gate of Mir Jumlah’s tank. 

Account of ITmdar Ali Khan Bahadur. 

The author of tlie A/aasir-ul-unmra states that Haidar’s ancestors were 
judges in tlie parganah of Kohir in tlie province of Haidarabad, but his father was 
at first a Jamadar of footmen in tJie fort of Ivolar. After a time he Avent to the Rajah 
of Slirirangjiatanam, and took service there. On his father’s death he obtained his 
olfiee and by degrees became a confidmitial officer, and the duty of guarding the Rajah 
devohed on liim. As promotion was written on the tablet of his destiny, he one day 
seized an opportunity to confine tlie Rajah, and seized and put to death his minister. 
He then assumed the control of affairs, and sent a sum of money as an offering to 
Nizam-ud-daulali Asif Jah, and obtained the grant of the zamindarship of Shri- 
raugpatfuiam, and was promoted to the command of 7,000 horse with 7,000 actually 
under him, with the title of Haidar Ali 'Khan. Then, owing to his predestined 
good fortune, he wrested the country of Narmar and Soudha and Badnur from the 
governors of those ])lacos and carried off the plunder thence in cash and jewels to 

By the treaty conclridoil bf'tween tlie Xizjiui aud the English, which put an end to war in February 1768, 
Mk* titles and grants of the Nuwab of the Karuatk, Muhammad Ali, were confirmed, the oouditions respecting 
Hajabnnibeiidri, Elur, Mustatinauar, Srikakol, and Muitazanagar in the treaty of the 12th November 1766, 
were coiifirjned, the Diwaui of the Kannitik Balagbat was assigued to the EugliBh on the payment of seven 
lakhs to the Nizam and the to the Marathas ; while the English agreed to aesUt the Nizam when 

required with two battalions of Sipahis aud six guus, " 
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Shriraiigpatanam. He also made himself master of the lower fort of Guramkondah 
and the districts which formerly belonged to Kadapa Faujdari, and which he ga^e 
to the Marathas in exchange for the chauth, but subsecpientlyjdrove out their troops. 
Afterwards Madhu Rao attacked liim, and took, but restored, most of his forts and 
posts, and imposed on him an appointed sura by way of tribute, but left some chiefs 
m the locality with troops. Haidar then remained quiescent, and did not move his 
foot beyond his own blanket. When the Englivsh invaded his country, he sent some 
cavalry into the Payan Ghat of the Karnatik, and devastated it until the quarrel 
was ended by a peace which was satisfactory to him. Afterwards, when domestic 
dissensions arose among the Marathas, he began by restoring his own posts, and by 
degrees occupied all the places dependent on the Marathas as far as the Kishna. 
He then besieged Chitaldurg, which belonged to a Zaraindar, and took it, and in 
1193 A.H. he made a rapid march and captured the forts of Sidhwat and 
Ganjkoth, and imprisoned Abdul Hakim Khan Miyanah, the governor of those 
places, and carried him to Shrirangpatanam. He had now great treasures and many 
jewels, and a large revenue, and sending about large sums he enlisted many persons 
in his service, and prepared light artillery. He introduced the custom of posting 
sentries with loaded muskets round his canip, so that no stranger was admitted 
without a pass. But to speak more in detail, and following various historians, 
Haidar Naik was the son of Fath Kaik, son of Ali Naik, who resided in the 
town of Kolar and entered the service of the Rajah of Maisur, and having 
done him good service was promoted to the post of Jamadar over 200 horsemen 
and 2,000 foot, and got the title of Naik, which in the language of the country 
means Jamadar. Thus by degrees Ali rose to be the confidential officer of 
the Rajah. His son, Fath Naik, owing to the length of his father’s service, and 
other ante(,‘(;dants, was ap])ointed to his father’s post and he had two sons. Sliahbaz; 
Naik the elder, by his good conduct m.adc friends of most of the leading Naiks, 
and acquired i)icreased influence and honour with the Rajah, and w’as chosen to be 
one of the Rajah’s special favourites, and was the most distinguished of his family. 
He brought up Haidar under the shade of his affection. As Haidar from his 
natural vigour was a man of determination and rough manners Shahbaz Naik w'^as 
offended with him, and separated from him ami left him free to work out Ids own 
living. Haidar then, owing to his antecedants, got to be the servant ofNandraj, 
who was the minister and father-in-law of the Rajah oi' Maisur, and had the 
control of affairs. By degrees Haidar became one of liis confidential officers. So 
well did lie serve that .the minister became Infatuated with him, and regarded him 
as a son, and gave him a part in the management of affairs. He intrusted to him 
chielly tlic punishment of those who opjiosed tlie (rovernment. Haidar by force 
or by money performed all he was charged to do, till he became the foremost 
officer there. When Nasir Jang came to punish llidayat Mahi-iid-din most of the 
Paligars of that locality showed themselves loyal, and sent a considei’alile force to 
help the Nizam, under their own confidential men. The Rajah of Maisur chose 
Haidar to accompany the Nizam, and he performed most excellent service, and was 
always in attendance, and when the Nizam was assassinated, and his treasure and 
jew'els became the spoiF of plunderers, Haidar cut off their escape and took 
the money and jewels from them. He then turned off into the jungle and 
mountains, where it was difficult to pass, and got safe and sound to Kolarj" 
and by clever ’management got the money and jewels from the foot soldiers 
W’ho had risked their lives for it. He then gave to each according to his 
merits some of the red gold, and busied himself in raising a body of infantry 
drilled after the European fashion, nml when lie had raised a considerable 
force he went to pay his respects to Rajah Namiraj, who was pleased and gave 
Haidar carte blanche to raise as many foot solders of that kind as he could. Just at 
this time a dissension sprang up between the Rajah and Ills Minister, and rose to 
such a point that either sought to deprive the other of property .and life. An officer 

^ literally “ easily eeizefr* — a remarkable word. 

t This aecouQt is very dilleront from that given in Mill, Vol. iii., pp. 457 — 480, to winch tbo reader ih 
referred, as it would occupy too imioh space to contrast the two narratives, Haidar’s acc< mpanying 
Nasir Jang and his acquisition of the Nizam's treasure are facts which the English historian has overlooted. 
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named Khandi Rao, au hereditary servant of the Rajah, besieged the fort of Maisur 
where the Minister was with his supporters. The Minister’s affairs were so 
desperate that he wished to resign the Government of the country. In the midst 
of this disturbance Haidar wa.s sent for and arrived by rapid marches to the aid of 
the Minister. After some fighting Haidar was victorious, and Khandi Rao fled 
to Shrirarigpatanam, where he repaired the fortifications and sheltered himself with 
the Rajah. Haidar hastend with his own forces and with those of the Miidster who 
opposed the measure in vain to besiege Shrirangpatanam. The Minister’s troops 
were thirsting for the Rajah’s bh'od. Haidar was again successful and put Khandi 
Rao to death. He intended also to kill the Rajah, but the Minister mith mucli 
entreaty kept him from carrying out his purpose. Haidar then guided ‘ by some 
natives of the locality went to Chitahlurg by a vfixy over diflicult mountains in the 
country of Souda and lladnur, which is an extensive territory reaching on tw'o 
sides to the sea. The Queen, who since the death of her husband had been acting 
as her own Minister in couductiug the government of the country, w'ent into exile 
w’ith some of her most loyal supiiorters, and Haidar became master of the whole 
territory, and of the treasures of the Queen, and after a long sojourn broke the spirit 
of the inhabitants. Ho next imprisoned the Rajah of Maisur, and put to death 
many refractory persons. For some years he continued after the imprisonment of the 
Rajah to obey the Minister Nandraj, but at last considering that he was not inferior to 
him, he imprisoned him wdth his wife and sons. After he liad secured the governnient 
of both countries bo began to expend money in preparing artillery aftcu" tlie fashion 
of Europeans ; and made the wdiole department correspond to that of the iMiropcaus. 
When olmja-ul-mulk Basalat Jang laid siege to the i'ort of Kotkand, Haidar, 
who was always wishing to effect an entrance into the Nizam’s country, dcspatclicd 
repeated letters to say he Avas coming to the Nnwab’s aid. Basalat Jang, w'ho was 
eager to take the fort and could see no way to victory, looked upon Haidar’s aid as 
the most certain means of success and sent for Jiim at once. Haidar made his 
dispositions of his force and came Avith all speed to Basalat Jang, and took tlie 
fort W’ith his artillery, and in requital of these services appropriated tlie fort of 
Peshkoth and Sira (Sera) on pretence of having IcaA’o to do so. For one or two 
years he, Avillingly or not, paid the sti[)ulated money, bnt afterAvards paid nothing 
at all ; nay, he began to appropriate the neighbouring districts. In short, after 
taking leave of Basalat Jang he acted quite independently and placed several 
guards over tlie Rajah of Maisur, and garrisons on Avhomlie coidd rely inthencAvly- 
acquired forts, and reduced all the Rajahs near him to submission. It happened 
that for eight jenrs, more or less hostility existed between the Nizam and 
Raglmnatli Rao, and the chiefs at Pimah occupied themselves Avith trying to 
arrange matters so as to get rid of the troubles occasioned by Raghunath. In the 
same w’ay hostilities took place betw’een the English and French. During this 
s[)ace of time Haidar ma<ie himself master at his ease of most of the provinces of 
Bijapnr and the Karriatik, and liis poAver grew every day. At length Ids 
influeuco reached a point that each leader of the English and chief of the Marathas 
at Pmiah Avero singly unable to ccqie with him. One time only did he meet with a 
<lecisive defeat from Trimbak Mama, the general of Madhu Rao, and got free only 
liy iiaying a large sura. IIoAvevcr, the negligence of the Marathas led to increased 
troubles, and his aggressions Avont on. The English, Avho had defeated smdi a 
prince as Shuja-ud-daulah, the ruler of Oudh, .and in terror of Avhoih the spirit of 
lion-hearted Avarriors turned to water through the four quarters of India, were 
alarmefl at a struggle Avith Haidar, and consulted how to repel him. Thus Avith 
the concurrencHA of Rukn-ud-daulah, they sent Mr. General Sndth Avith fitting 
jiresents to the Court of the Nizam, and asked his assistance in extirpating Haidar, 
the sequel of whicli has heeii narrated. 

A brief Notice of Multammnd Ali Khan Walrrjali, and the cause of Ms 

Alliance zoith the English. 

Muliammad AU was the son of AuAvar-ud-din Khan Bahadur, who, from his 
steady friendship to th<j first Nizam, AV'as the means of clearing’ up matters with 
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Xlajali Jai Singh Sawai, when the Nizam was Vazir, Tn return for tliat good 
service tlie Nizam treated him witJx favour, and after the death of Abdullah Khan, 
who was first appointed to the office of Fanjdar of Arkat, appointed him to the 
government of that place. He arranged tlie aftains of tliat province 
satisfactorily. In his time the French came to Fhulcliari to trade and the English 
to Chinapatan (Madras), and the English maintained friendly relations Avith 
Anwar-ud-din. However, the two European nations quarreled, and as the French 
tried to conquer Madras, the English applied for help to Anwar-ud-din, who first of ail 
sent his son MahfuzKhaii to chastise the insolent French. When Mahfuz reached 
Melapur, which is about two miles from Madras, the French, seeing an opportunity, 
made a night attack and di.sperscd all his troops. On hearing tlicse tidings 
Anwar-ud-din was troubled, and sent Muhammad Ali Khan to the assistance of 
the English and to punish the French. The said Khan by his exertions rendered 
great as.sistance to his comrades, such as Haiat Mir Khan and others, until the 
English got the better of the French, and pursued them to the fort of IMiulchari. 
after which the French did not come beyond the circle of tlieir own territory. 
M hen Hidayat Mahi-ud-diu Khan, at the instigation of Hirsaiu Dost Khan, 
known as Chanda Sahib, came to Arkat, killed Anwar-ud-din and conquered that 
territory, Muhammad Ali Khan was sheltered in the fort of Trichinopoli, and 
prepared for war, and openly sent his brothers to servo Muzaffir Jang, but secretly 
wrote to Nasir Jang sympathising witli him, and till tlie arrival of that Nuwab 
continued to make evasive excuses without obeying Muzaffir Jang, but when 
N.asir Jang arrived he attended Ids Court, and was treated with favour. After the 
murder of Nasir Jang, as Husain Dost Khan obtained the rule over the Karnatik, 
on the part of Hidaya Mahi-ud-din, through the help of Ragunathdas, the Diwun 
of the Karnatik, Muhammad Ali Khan, withdrew from obedience, and again fortified 
himself in Trichinopoli. Husain Dost Khan with the French and a considerable 
army marched to cai)ture that fort. Muhammad Ali Khan made his brother 
Abdul Wahab general of his army, and Avith -100 Englislimen Avearing hats sent 
him to attack the enemy. A desjxeratc fight ensued, but at last on account of 
the superiority in numbers of Husain Dost’s army, Abdul Wahab and the 
English took shelter iu the fort of Trichinojwii, and Husain Dost laid siege 
to it. Meanwhile, Ali liiza Khan, son of Hnsain Dost, beseiged Arkat Avith a 
great force. The inliabilants of that place applied to Muhammad Ali Khan 
for protection, and he sent BasAA'ant Rai, the Diwan of the late Anwar-ud-din, 
v/ii,h a considerable force and 200 hat-wearing English to attack Ali Riza. BasAvant 
Rai Avas victorious and saved Arkat, As the siege of Trichinopoli Avas spun out, 
Husain Dost, on hearing the news of his son’s defeat, advanced his batteries and 
reduced the besieged to straits. Muhammad Ali, by illusive promises, induced the 
Rajah of Muisur and the Rajah of ChincliaAvar and others to come to hi.s 
assistance. They brought Avith them 100,000 footmen and 16,000 horse, 
and arrived in ten or fifteen days. Mi'. Clis (Clive) also and other chiefs 
of the English nation, who had defeated Riza Ali Khan at Aikat, came 
up with their troops, and a fierce battle ensued. The French Avere defeated 
and Avent to Phulehari. Ilmsain Dost in great trepidaliou lied to the 
Rajah of ChincliaAvar. Muhamnuid Ali Khan was thirsting for his blood, and 
induced tlie said Rajah, who Avas before hojiiug for the fort of Trichinopoli, by a 
l>romise of making it over to fiirn, to put Husain Dost to death, and he at once had 
hiiii decapitated, and sent his head to ]\Iuhanimad Ali as a present. Muliammad 
Ali then SAV'erved from his promise, and strengthened the fortifications of 
Trichinopoli, and prepared to fight. The’ Zara indavs, who iu the hopes of getting 
the fort had undergone all that trouble and loss, Avere \n»xed at this belia\ ionr, 
and unanimously made terms with the French, and joined with them iu besieging 
drichinopoli. Muhammad Ali employed the English to repulse them, and after 
one or two engagemeuts the French took the road to Phulehari, and the Zaniindars 
Went off to their own countries. This was the same year in aa IucIi Haidar Jang 
was killed by Asif Jah 11., and Mr. Bussy appointed Zulfakar Jang to 
chastise ludra Kaj, the lord marcher of Shrikakol, AAdiile he went himself to 
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Phulchari ; and after that M. Las and M. Lally laid siege to Madras, and most of 
the battlements of the breastwork inside the fortifications were shattered by the 
artillery and levelled with the ground. The English sent to ask for peace, but the 
French would not consent. Having no alternative, therefore, they repaired all the 
battlements that were broken, with bales of cloth and stuffs, with patterns like 
trees, and satin smeared over with pitch, and so made them stronger than they 
were before. J ust then the Engiisli fleet arrived to their succour, and tlie French, 
seeing their strength, decamped and went to Phulchari, but halted when they ^ot 
to the temple at Banwasi. Tlie English who had pursued them came up with 
them there, and attacked them. A fierce fight ensued, when suddenly the powder- 
magazine of the French was exploded by a shot. All who stood near it were blinded by 
the flame, and the English without opposition advanced to Phulchari, and pulled 
down the town and cast it into the sea. At the same time Muhammad Ali Khan 
received a robe of honour and the title of Walajah from the Emperor. After that 
the English, with tlie approval of Walajah, and the co-operation of the people, and 
in alliance with the lord marchers, took possession of many provinces of India, and 
forts, as provinces of Oudh and Bengal and the Kariiatik below the Gh^ts, and the 
districts round Slirikakol and Odesah (Orissa), and the French were expelled from 
U pper India and the Dakhan.* 

Events wJncJi took 'place after the return of xisif Jah II. from 
^ Ms Journey to Arhat to IJ aidarahad. 

After the peace between the English and the Nizam, which was negotiated 
through Siraj-ud-daulah Muhammad Ali Khan, the Nizam returned to Haidarabad, 
After a time intelligence was received that Raghunath Rao had been made prisoner 
by Madhu Rao, and ihatMadhii had become inde})endent on the throne. Moreover, 
inasmuch as in the late expedition a severe blow had fallen on the Nizam’s army, 
and the soldiers were exhausted and dispirited, Madhu Rao opened the eyes of 
covetousness and demanded the fort of Bidar and the chauth of llaidarabad. In 
consequence Rukn-ud-daulali marched towfirds Punah with a select force on tlie 
flth of Rabi-us-Sani, 1182 A.IL, in order to make terms with Madhu Rao, and to 
renew wuth him his treaties and to make him give up that demand, leaving Rajah 
Ratanchand Kalkadas, wlio was to all appearance devoted to him, as his deputy at 
Court, and Wajid Ali Khan, a native of Bengal, an old man, as superintendent of 
the State Diwan’s oflice. On arrival at Punah he was received by the Peshwa^ 
with much courtesy and resipcct, and Avas entertained with every appearance of 
sincere friendship. Ruku-ud-daulah responded with equal warmth, and won over 
the Ministers there by his kindness and liberality and the presents he gave. By a 
fortunate coincidence it happened that just then Madhu Rao entertained a Avish to 
punish Janoji Blionslali, avIio showed a disposition to rebel in consequence of the 
imprisonment ol’ Raghunath. Wherefore Madhu, looking on the arrival of 

Rukn-uil-daulah as opportune, made a treaty Avith him, and both moved out 
together to chastise Janoji, Avho, finding himself unable to oppose them, took to 
flight, and began to plunder liis own country and that of other States, and 
they pursued him. At last, being reduced to straits, he made terms on such 
conditions as Madhu chose to impose, and thus freeing himself from ruin 

returned to his OAvn country ; while Madhu dismissed Kukn-ud-daulah with a 
sense of obligation to him for tlie aid he had rendered by which he had obtained 
his oViject. Ruku-ud-dauIah having formed a firm alliance Avith the Peshwa 

and having attained his end, returned to the Nizam’s Court. He then 

imprisoned in the fort of Golkondah Rajah Ratanchand, Avho had been secretly 
j[)lotting mischief. He also dismissed Azim Khan Jamadar on account of his 
complicity with Kalkadas. To explaiti this more clearly, it must be said that when 
Kukn-nd-daulali made Kalkadas head of the oflice of Peshkar, which is equivalent 
to that of Di wan, and appointed him permanently as deputy and ' entrusted him 
Avith the control of aflaii.'<, and departed to Punah, Kalkadas a few days after, on 

This, of in much too Kummury, The French lonjBf after this played a part in Indian affairs, 

and even now French-India sends a deputy to the AmmhUe mtlonalc. 
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aceount of a disturbance raised by the troops for tbeir pay, in which ho was treated 
with disrespect, brought over most of the Jamadars to his side, and presented a 

{ )etition to the eifect that if he was made Diwan in the place of Rukn-ud-daulah, 
le would take care that the troops received their pav, and would also pay into the 
treasury a sum of ten lakhs (£100,000) by way oi ollering. The Nizam replied 
that he would place confidence in that statement when Kalkadas ratified it with his 
own seal and the seals of the other leaders who agreed with him. That 
imprudent person did so, and meanwhile Rukn-ud-daulah returned from Punah 
to the en virons of the city. The Nizam, as a mark of condescension and kindness 
to a friend, on pretext of a hunting expedition, went out to meet him on the 18th 
of Rabi-ul-avval, 1182 A.H., with the gi-eat nobles. After many kind inquiries he 
made him sit behind him on the ole[)hant, and took liiin to the palace, and^ when 
they were alone he produced the pa[»er of Ratanchand’s proposal, and put it into 
the hands of Rukn-ud-daulah, saying. — “ Tliis is the bond of the man on whom 
j'ourely!” On perusing it Rukn-ud daulah’s eyes were opened, and he obtained 
from the Nizam permission to deal with the matter as he chose. He then 
imprisoned Ratanchand and his son Kanchand in the fort of Muhammadnagar, and 
after considerable disturbance expelled Azim Khan from the city, and set aside all 
Ratanchand’s partizans. At the same time he raised Jagdeo to a high command, 
and changed most of the officials, dismissing some and replacing them with others. 
On the 15th of Rabi-us-sani, in the same year, he conferred on Ibrahim Beg Khan, 
son of Fazil Beg Khan, the title of Zabit Jang Bahadur, and entrusted to him for 
his pay and also under contract the government of Warankal (Warangol) and 
Khamman and Elgandal and other places, and dismissed him to them. T'his Fazil 
Jleg Khan was a Janiadar under the government of An war-ud-din Khan, the lather of 
Walajah, and had many sons. Some of them w-ere doing lionourablc service under the 
authorities at Shrikakol, and a few wdth the Zamindars of Orissa and tlie (lovernor 
of Katak. Of this number, Ibrahim Bog remained for a time Avith Shaid<at Jang 
Bahadur, the Collector of Shrikakol and Rajahmaliendri, and for a time with 
Ibrahim Khan Gardi, who rvas collector of that locality for M. Bossy. After the said 
gallant oflicer Avas defeated, and after Ibrahim Klian had gone to the Court of Asif 
Jah If. to Birar, he was admitted by the Rajah of Shrikakol to his service. At 
lliat time Sita Ram Raj, as loader of his younger l)rother’s army, he being the 
ruler and OAvner of the country, liad got possession of tlio Avhole country of Orissa, 
and had conquered most of the Zamiudars there by the powerful arm of Ibrahim 
Beg. After that Ibrahim Beg placed his elder brother Allah Yar Beg to op{) 0 fe 
them in the towns of Ichhapur and Barampur and came to Sita Ram. In the 
course of time Bidi-nz-Zaraan Kiiaii Bahadur Avas appointed by the Nizam, collector 
of Rajahmaliendri and Elurah, and sent his son, Mir Shahab-ud-din, with a 
considerable force on the far side of the river Godavari to Rajahmaliendri. The 
rebellious Sita Ram, on hearing this, came with all speed to oppose liiin, and a 
severe action was f'ouglit. Ibrahim Beg w'as Avith the Rajah and distinguished 
himself by his exertions, and defeated the forces opposed to him. In that battle 
Mir Shahab-ud-din Khan and other persons of note Avere killed. After that the 
influence of Ibrahim Beg increased daily, hut the other courtiers Avere envious of 
him and were bent on his destruction, and by a variety of stratagems brought the 
Rajah to meditate putting him to death ; hut one of his friends AA'arned him against 
these intrigues. On this Ibrahim Beg Avith all his partizans quitted the place 
by night, and by devious paths ma<le his A^^'ly to Ilaidarahad, and through 
Rukn-ud-daulah obtained service Avith the Nizarn. As at that time no one Avas 
acquainted Avith his value, he did not obtain any great promotion and his ambition 
was not gratified. But when the Nizam resolved on punishing Sita Ram, then, 
at the request of Nasib Yar Klian Kntb-ud-daulah, avIio from the time of Sbankat 
Jang and Haidar Jang was passing bis days in that locality, His Highness sent a 
robe of four pieces to liirn and a jewelled ornament for the bead, and appointed him 
to chastise Sita Ram, and to attend Kutb-ud-daulah on the expedition, Avith the title 
of his father Fazil Beg Khan, and gave tliem leave to depart. Ilnahim Beg was 
thirsting for the Rajah’s blood, and he girded himself to the task of destroying him, 
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and hastened to Ichliapur, which was a strong place and the residence of the Rajah, 
levelling all the villages in his way. He then besieged the place. Sita Ram Raj 
not feeling himself strong enough to fight importunately entreated for peace, 
Kutb-ud-daulah, regarding this as the best kind of victory, made terms on condition 
that Sita Ram should pay a quarter more revenue, and obliged Fazil Be^ to suspend 
the siege and told him to come to him. After a time, when the Christians began 
more and more to get the upper hand, Kutbu-ud-daulah shook off the rule of the 
Nizam and united himself with the English, and having got the Company to assign 
him a lakh of rupees a year, handed over all that territory to the weavers of hats. 
He also transferred Ibrahim Beg, now called Fazil Beg Khan, to the service of 
Siraj-ud-daulah as Jamadar, and at the time when Rukn-ud-daulah went to Madras to 
make an alliance with the Christians. Siraj-ud-daulah transferred to him, after peace 
was concluded, the services of Fazil Beg, as has been before mentioned, and strongly 
urged that he should be promoted, making much mention of his experience and 
courage. Rukn-ud-daulah assented, and brought Fazil Beg to Haidarabad, where 
in the rainy season he promoted him by conferring on him the title of Zabit Jang 
Bahadur, and entrusted to him the districts of Khammam, &c., and gave him leave 
to depart. Zabit Jang employed hirnselfin equipping and drilling the soldiers, and 
in a short time reduced to sul)mission all the towns and forts in that locality. He 
also reduced and humiliated the Zamindar of Bhadrachelum in the territory of 
Khammam, who was honoured in the time of Aurangzib with a command and a 
jagir, and permission to use music ; but relying on the strength of the hills and the 
impervious jungle and thorns there, had rebelled. Zabit Jang got possession of all 
his treasures and property, and liaving rebuilt tlie fort of Dilatgaudah, in the 
neighbourhood of Warankal, he called it Zatarabad, and deposited tliere all the 
treasures he had collected. When the Nizam’s army moved onGargattah to punish 
certain refractory Zamindars, ho obeyed the summons to attend tlie Nizam and 
distinguished himself much, and by his endeavours apd liberality affairs in that 
quarter were arranged to satisfaction in a short time, The journey to Oargattah 
lasted altogether three months and a foAv days. The expedition moved' from 
Haidarabad on the 6th of Shaban 1184 A.H., and on the 10th of Zil-Kadah, in 
the same year, returned. ’I’hat year Rajah Jagdeo was raised fc tlm command of 
4,000 horse, and his sons and brothers w-ere promoted to respectable cominands, and 
when the Nizam arrived near the fort of Anangir, Rukn-ud-daulah, by bis skilful 
nianagenient, captured Rajah Kamchandra, son of Ohandrasen, wlio Avas always 
rebellious, and sent him to the fort of Mahammadnagar and there confined him, 
The army then in ten or fifteen days obliged the fort of Kyan to capitulate, which 
was held by Rainchandra’s mother, and the fortifications of which had been 
repaired by hf;r as soon as she had lieard of her son's capture. On the 15th 
of Zil-Hajj, 1184 A.H., it surrendored, and the mother of Ramchandra 
Avith his two sons was brought before the Nizam, and was reinstated in his 
jagir of Bhalki. After that, at the request of Zabit Jang, who had himself 
received the gift of the fort of N-arraal, but hesitated to move against it alone 
oAving to the excessive daring of the son of Suriya Rao, the Zamindar of that 
place, the array marched against Narmah On the 1st of Muharram, 1184 A.H,, 
the siege was commenced, and at first the Zamindar did make exertions, but at 
last showed weakness and fled from the fort. Zabit Jang Avas then honoured 
Avith the title of Zafar-ud-daulah, and by the Nizam’s order took possession of the 
fort, and after tliat possessed himself of all the towns and villages from thence to 
the frontier of Birar, and then busied himself Avith repairing the fortifications and 
erecting ncAv. He also prepared munitions of war after the European system, and 
by degi’ees fmiKlicd beautifnl gardens and strong castles. After taking Narmal, 
Zafar-ud-daulah invited the Nizam to an entertainment, and made an offering of 
jcAA'els and rich robes and elephants, and was honoured with the command of 2,000 
horse, 2,000 being actually present, and with the insignia of the fish and the 
corresponding rank. On the 12th of Safar, in the same year, the Nizam returned 
in triumph, and on the 17th entered Haidarabad. About this time Daulah Singh 
Avas honoured with the oflice of permanent Diwan to the Nizam, and Ismail Khan 
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Pani, on the 27th of Jumad-ul-avval, obtained the government and financial 
euperin tendency of EUchpur and Birar, and Nakshbaudi Khan, on the petition of 
Eajah Jagdeo, was appointed to the command of the fort and Fanjdar’s office at 
Golkandah, and Ahmad Mir Khan was made inspector of garrisons in place of 
Amir Beg Khan, and on the Ist of Zil-Kadah, in the same year, Rnkn-nd-daulah 
obtained leave of absence from Court in order to settle certain matters, and went to 
Punah ; and after a stay there of two months and nineteen days, during whi(;h time 
he settled all his affairs to his satisfaction, lie returned. The Nizam himself went 
out to meet him by the Bridge Gate, and seated him on the same elephant with 
himself and so re-entered the palace. At the same time, at the request of 
Rukn-ud-daulah, Yamin-ud-daulali 8hahsawar Jang, who was hostile to him, was 
expelled from the city, and AVakar-ud-daulah Nasib Yar Khan was appointed 
Nazim of Hyderabad, and on the 21st of Jamad-ul-awal, 1185 A H., on 
account of the scantiness of rain, prayers were offered at the Idgah, 
according to prescribed rule, to the Almighty with earnest supplication for more 
rain, and from that day proofs were seen that the prayer was heard. On F'riday, 
the 17tb of Kabi-us-sani, three hours before sunset, warning drops fell, wdiich from 
time to time increased until it rained so liard that it seemed as if there was to be a 
renewal of the deluge of Nuh (Noah). The river Musi became a torrent and tore 
up the ramparts facing to the west and the southern quarter of the city, and 
entered the city and threw down thousands of houses. Many persons were drowned 
by the flood. On the 27tli of the same month, owing to the carelessness 
of the guard, a fire broke out in the magazine of the Char Mahal, and 
that fine building, which was as solid as the wall of Sikandar, was wholly 
destroyed. In the same year Arslan diMig, brother of Rukn-ud-daulah, was 
apjiointed to be cominamlant of tlie fort and Faujdar of Kalbarga. On the 
14th ofZil-Hajj, Jagdeo and Nakshbaudi Klian, wbo wuis a friend of Jagdeo, were 
imprisoned in the fort of Muhammadnagar for the following reason. When Zabit 
Jang, after the capture of Narmal, conquered the country as far as Birar, ho 
appointed a Brahman of Elgandal, named Jagn Pandit, to be his agent, and sent 
him off to encourage the cultivators of Warankal, wlm were in mortal dread of the 
Zamindars of that place. After this was done' he assigned the pay of tlm soldiers 
to the said Xfrahman and sent them to him. One of them fell out with liiin and it 
came to blows, and the said Pandit was disgracefully treated. This made him 
turn traitor, and he joined the Zamindars of that locality, and took possession of 
the fort of Zafargarli with all its munitions of war and treasure, and allied himself 
with the brother of Jagdeo, who had a qnarrel with Zabit Jang and rebelled. 
Jagdeo, who was inflamed with envy at the daily angmentiug power of Zabit 
Jang, looked on this affair as a great success, and encouraged him to strengtlien 
the rising, and the Pandit broke open the lock of the treasure clicst and began to 
spend the government money lavishly, and soon got together, through the 
assistance of the Zamindars, a considerable force to defend the fort, and prej)arcd 
to fight. Zafar-nd-daulah, on hearing this serious news, although he was engaged 
ill dealing with the Zamindars of Chanur, arrived expeditiously on the spot, laid 
siege to the fort, and in a short time took it by storm and seized the traitor whom 
the Zamindars had deserted and fled. He also pursued and captured the rebellious 
Beshmukhs, and killed a number of them, but spared some alter cutting off their 
ears and noses. As for the Pandit, Zafar-ud-danlah punished him for a whole year 
vvith all kinds of exquisite tortures, and tlien despatched him to liell. Then having 
become suspicious of all the Zamindars and Mukaddains and Knlkamis of 
the locality, he dismissed them all and 'apjminted a permanent deputy to each, 
and acquainted Rukn-ud-daulah with Avhat he had done. Rukn-ud-daulah, 
who was doubtful of Jagdeo from his previous conduct, on account of so grave a 
cause, and also out of regard for Zafar-ud-daulah, confined him in the fort of 
Golkandah, and after a time sent to the fort of Gandal, where he was lodged in an 
underground dungeon and w’as lost sight of. After an interval Kukn-ud-danlah 
bestowed on Dhondu Pandit tlie title of Rai Rayan and the post of his confidential 
agent. On the 9th of Safar, 1186 A.H., Janoji Bhonslah died of strangury. In 
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tlie same year tlie marriage of the Nizam’s son with the daughter of Shuja-ul-Mulk 
Basalat Jang was celebrated with all imaginable pomp, the details of which would 
be too long to give, and the employes and Ministers of State received in abundance 
jewels and robes of honour and presents suited to their rank. The marriage began 
on the 22nd of Jumad-ul-avval and finished tat the end of Jumad-us-sani. The 
same j ear Madhu Rao Pandit Pradlian died of a painful disease in the flower of 
youth, and was succeeded by his younger brother Narayan Rao, and by the will of 
Madhu Rao, Raghunath was imprisoned in the same way as during Madhu Rao’s 
life. On the 7th of Safar, 1187 A. H., the MuhammadauvS, headed by the Kazi of 
the city and Mahamrnad Hasim, chief of the Nizam’s macebearers, formed for 
battle with the idolators, who relying on the protection of Dhondu Ram, the 
Peshwa’s envoy, had brougltt out the idols from the temples to carry them in 
procession at night with torches and fireworks, intending to found a new kind of 
superstition. The faithful placed the idols with their heads downwards, and the 
envoy Avas offended and wished to leave the city and go to Punah. Rukn-nd-daulah, 
in order to extinguish the flame of mischief and to soothe the envoy, dismissed 
the Kazi, and expelled Muhammad Hashira. On the 28th of the said month 
intelligence Avas received of the death of Arslan Jang, brother of Riikn-ud-daulah, 
and the Nizam Avent to the house of Rukn-ud-daulah to condole with him. 

Journey of Rukn-ud-daulah to Elichpur and Murder of Narayan Rao at the 
instigation of Raghunath, and other troubles that folkneed. 

Between Jafer-ud-daulah and Ismail Khan Pani, the Governor of Elichpur, a 
feud had grown out of the envy of rivals. Zafar-ud-daulah, AA'hose power grcAv 
daily, and to Avhom refractory Zainindars had l)een forced to submit, wdshed to 
make Ismail Khan Pani also submit to him. Ismail Khan looked on this 
submission ns aa'oiso tlian death, and from natural pride and the intoxication of 
courage Avould not take any thoiiglit of his opponent’s poAver Avheii honour 
Avas in cpiestion, and as a measure of caution built tlie walls of Elichpur 
of stone. Zafar-ud-daulah regarded this .as a yAroof of an intention to give 
trouble, and impro.ssed the mind of Rukn-ud-daulah with a variety of proofs 
of Ismail’s lio.stirity. Kukn-ud-daulah, in order to bring about concord, 
obtained leave of absence from the Nizam, and set out for Elichpur. As 
soon as he arrived there he restrained Zafar-ud-danlah, Avho Avanted to begin to 
light, yAnidently thinking that the overthrow of either of these pillars of the State 
Avould be in fact the destruction of one of the arms of (lovernmeut. He employed, 
therefore, measures of conciliation and delay. Meanwhile changeful fortune 
imyuessed a new stamp on the fiage of time. The news of the murder of Narayan 
Rao Avas spread, Avhich took place as follows. On the death of Madhu Kao, his 
Minister, such as Balaji Pandit and Moro Pharnavis, and llari Pandit Tantiya, and 
Sakaram Bapu, and Madlm Rao Apa, and Trimbuck Mama, and Anand Rao Ilastiah, 
conjointly placed on the throne Narayan, brother of Madhu Rao, a youth of eighteen 
years. At the same time they increased the severity of Raghunath’ s imprisonment, 
and took the managenrent of affairs iirto tlieir own hands. Inasmuch as Raghunath 
Avas himself son of a Peshwa, and in the time of his brother Balaji had 
often led expeditions to Upper India, and had commanded armies against 
the Nizam, he felt it a bitter tiling that his nephew should lead the nation, 
.and tlrat the nriuisters Avho had obeyed him should now control the State. 
He, therefore, Iregan to plan how to obtain the sovereign power himself. It 
Iiappetred at that time the NnAA'ab Vazir Itttad-ul-Mulk Ghazi-ud-din Khan 
Bahadur-, son of the late Ghazi-ud-din,- on -ynetence of mourning for Madhu 
Rao, had arrived at Punah. Narayan Rao, by the advice of his ministers, in 
consideration of tha high rank of Vazir, which Imad-nl-Mulk had held, bestowed 
on him a jagir of two lakhs near Benares ; but oAving to the pride of youth and 
his inexperience did not assign to him any employment befitting his high station. 
The Nuwab Vazir was tints ottended, and as he had formerly been friendly with 
Raghunath, took leave of Narayan, and paid a visit to Raghunath, and 
inspired him Avith a resolve to remove Narayan, having first expressed 
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a desire to liave him put out of the Avay, From that day Raghunath 
was bent on forming a combination with the chiefs avIio commanded forces. 
Thus he arranged matters with a Risaldar named Shamshir Singh who 
commanded 5,000 foot and with Midiammad Yusif Gardi, a Risaldar^ who had 
4,000 foq,t, and with an Arab Jamadar, who was at tlie head of 2,000 Arabs, 
and with Talaji Niwar, who led 4,000 horse, and Nanaji Phankreya, who 
was the commander of 2,000 horse, and by deceptive promises brouglit them 
over to his side, and spoke to them of making Narayan Rao prisoner. All agreed 
to this, and were on the look-out for an opportunity, till one day Narayan 
went to Parbati to worship an idol. When he returned thonce to his own house 
and dismissed his attendants, the conspirators entered his grounds with their 
men and fastened the door. Talaji Niwar, Muhammad Yusif Gardi, and the 
Jamadar of the Arabs, eiitercd the house and dragged out Narayan, who was 
lying in the careless slumber. Shamshir Singh then brouglit Raglinnath out of 
his prison, and seated him on the Peshwa’s throne. Then, although Raghunath told 
them to take Narayan away and keep him safe in prison, the chiefs who have been 
named, thinking their lives depended on killing Narayan, would not listen to 
Raghunath, but cut downf Narayan with their swor'ds. and congratulated 
Ptagh unath. The ministers of Narayan then acknowledged Raghunath. This 
event took place in 1187 A. II. On hearing this ncAvs, Rukn-ucl-daulah, inasmuch 
as he was apprehensive of the malice of Raghnuath R.ao, postponed the affair of 
Ismail Khan and returned to ihe Nizam. Although Raghunath was not yet (irmly 
seated on the tlirone, he had already sent letters oi comjilaint to the Nizam, and to 
Haidar Ali Khan, and M uhaininad Ali Khan, about tlie chauth and other disagreeable 
matters, and acting [irecipitatcly had set out from Punah, fifteen days after his release, 
to collect revenue. He had assembled a large force and marched first on Haidarabjid, 
following hard on his letters. The old ministers, though they in appearance acted 
in accordance with him, yet secretly were considering how to oppose him, so as to 
preserve their property and lives. The wealthy, on various pretences, sent off their 
effects to forts, and when Raghunath began to show his ill-temper towards any one, 
tliose Avlio were prudent and possessed of treasure, as Sakaram, and Balaji Pandit, 
and Mlioro Pharnavis, each pretended to be sick, or on other pretexts obtained 
leave of absence and remained in Punah, and began to consult. Raghunath from 
his blind pride paid no attention to them, but hastened to iiglit. The Nizam, on 
receiving this news, moved out on the 22ikI of Shaban in the same year from 
Haidarabad, and on the 24tli encamped at Mankalah, fourteen kos from the city, 
AA'lierc on the same day Rukn-ud-daulaii joined him with the army, llis Uighnoss 
went two or four miles to meet tlie minister, and the troops were arranged as follows: 
The vangu.ard Avas commanded by Sabifc dang’ Bahadui’, brotlier of Zalar-nd-danlali, 
and other brave soldiers. The rearguard was commanded by llaslimat Jang 
Avith rminy troops. Sharf-ud-daulah led the left wing with a large body of 
veterans, and Rnku-ud-claulali Avilli many high nobles led the right. With him 
Avero Sauisain-ud-Mulk, and Klian Khanan, ;ind Ahsan-ud-daulab, and Maba Rao, 
and Rao Ramhlia Nimbalkar, and Gopal Singh Rajah of Kandahar, and Rajah 
Nirpat Singh, and Balaji Kesu, who took np their positions as ordered. In the 
centre stood the Nizam. On the 6tli of the said monlh Saif-ud-daulab, 
commandant of the fort of Golkandah, and Khwajah Abdul Wahid Kliaii, the 
Nizam’s son’s Diwan, obtained leave to return. The said commandant was 
promoted to a higher command with an increased jagir. On the same day several 
ladies, who had come from Haidai’abad, arrived at Court. Leaving that yilace, the 
Nizarn reached the suburbs of Bidar on the 3rd of Ramazan. Those Avho arrived 
with His Highness Avore safe, but those avIio straggled behind were the prey of 
plunderers. On arriving at the fort of Bidar, the baggage animals and the liaggage 
itself, and the seraglio were placed inside the Avails, and on that day or tlie next 
fighting took place and some men were killed on both sides. The same day Rajah 

* The word '‘Risaldar” is more properly and almost universally applied to a comiriandcr of cavalry. ^ 

f The murder took place on the 30lh of August 1773. See Grant Duff, Vol. H,. p. 240, wherein 
the details of the story of the assassinatiou differ coosiderably from those given in the Iladikah i-Alam, 
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Eir Bahadur Akaji Sarkar arrived, while the battle was at the hottest, from his 
estate and waited on the Nizam, and received a jewelled ornament for tire head. 
The Maratlia army plundered on all sides. On the 19tb of the said month they 
formed in squadrons, and fiercely attacked Sahit Jang and the vanguard, and made 
as.saults on the fort from allsides.'^ Sabit Jangand Yarnin-nd-daulah, commandant 
of the fort, showed distinguished courage, and repulsed tho.se before vanejuished 
foes. And Sabaji Bhon.slah, at the instigation of the old ministers who had gone to 
runah, began to plunder the Maratha country, or such part as was under Raglmnath, 
wlio in order to get rid of that annoyance, thought it advisable for the time to make 
peace. ISo he sent a message to that effect to the Nizam, and a.skedfor an inter\'iew 
with Rukn-ud-danlah, in order to renew former engagements. Rukn-ud-daulah 
on the 2.‘hd of the said month, by the Nizam’, s order, went to Raghunath 
with a grant of territory, bringing in annually twelve lakhs (Raghunath had 
demanded lajid wortJi twenty lakhs a year).f Treaties were tlien renewed and the 
grant was given to him, with a dress of five pieces, a horse, and an elephant. 
Kaghimath then agreed to an interview with the Nizam, and Ruku-ud-daulah 
returned to the Nizam. The next day the interview took place at a .spot 
between the two armies, and the Nizam at Raghiinath’s request went to his quarters, 
which were near Khauahpur. Two or three hours were spent in friendly 
conversation and food was then Ijrought. After the meal was finished Raghunath 
then submitted to tho Nizam’s inspection jewels .and two horses, and two elephants 
and the grant of territory bringing in twelve lakhs, wliich tlie Prime Minister had 
given him. The Nizam then rose and returned to his own camp, and on the 2.oth 
inspected the fort of liidar.j; The commandant presented many offerings, which 
were accepted except a horse. Ihe ladies and the liaggage then moved out from tho 
fort and joined tho camp. Rukn-nd-danlali was then presented by the Nizam with a 
jewelled ornament for the turban, and a diamond ring and ear-rings and 
two strings of large pearls of tine water. When the treaty was all settled 
Raghunath moved from liis camp, and sent Trimbak Mama against Sabaji, who 
was disturbing the country, and took the road to Ifajpur. Then he had some 
fighting with the Nuwab Aniir-ul-uniara 8hnja-nl-Mulk, but at last came to 
terms with him and inarched against Haidar Ali, who, to tide over matters, 
sent Raghunath some lakhs to pay his expenses, and ask(;d for the lands of 
Sira and tlie fort of Dharwar by way of contract, agreeing to pay thirty-two 
lakhs a year for them, Raghunath gave him a grant of the lands on condition 
that he should not assist the ministers of Pnnah should they raise disturbances, 
and iiaviiig sealed the grant with his own seal sent it to him and marched 
towards the Karnatik. Haidar, acting iq)on the givint given him by Ragluinath, 
.sent Jii-s son Tipu Snltan Avitli 15,000 iionso into that territory and reduced it all to 
snl)jection. However, wlien Kaghimath marched from Khanalipur, the army of 
the Nizam also moved on the day following from the fort of Bidar to Kalbargah, 
and Zabardast Khan, the chief of the carpet-strowers, and DaAvar Jang Bahadur 
Avent to llaidarabad to bring tho people of tlie palace, and on the 15th of SliawAval 
all the p(M)])Ic of tlie jialaee readied theNuAvabin the neighlionrhood of Iluiiniabad, 
and on the 18th of the said month they went out to meet a robe of honour and an 
(‘<lict Avhich had been sent by tlie Emperor Shah Alam. At the same time the 
lands of A keli Avere l.iestowed as a jagir on Rustam Kao Pandrah, and as his 
brother BasAvant Rao did not alloAv liim to deal Avith them, first Sidi Ambar Khan 
and tlieii Sabit Jang avhs sent to punish him. Baswant Rao then betook himself 
to hundile entreaties and handed over Akili to Rustam Rao. The Nizam then, 
on tlie 2(lth of that month, encamped in tho environs of venerated Kalbargah, and 
after the happiness and honour of doing pilgrimage to the shrine of His Holiness 

The walliij of Bidar are in many places only about twelve feet hi^b, and could easily be escaladed ; but 
tliere are a number of long and lioavy guns of large calibre mounted on thfj bastions. The total enciente is 
pel haps six luilf'S. 

t The text says simply “ more/’ but Grant .Duff makes it twenty. See Vol. II., p. 256. The treaty waa 
made Oib Docember 1773. 

X Where arc some remarkable buildings, a very ancient mosque, and a college with miuarotcs of vast 
lu igbt, one of which has now fallen. 
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Kliwajah Bandah Nawaz,* and an inspection of the fort of Kalbai’gah, turned on 
the 7th of Zil Kadah in the direction of Kalah Chahiitarah. On the 9th of the 
same month the agent of Miulaji Blionslah, wlio liad separated from him on the 
march, and was collecting money from the districts' and parganahs on tlie road, and 
was on the watch to plunder stragglers from the Nizam’s camp, was suddenly 
surprised by the vedettes of the Nizam’s vanguard. The wretches, who 
accompanied him, had encamped four or six miles from the Nizam’s van when the 
advanced guard came on them. The soldiers of Islam at once charged them and 
put them to flight, and plundered all their camp. The spoil was given to the 
soldiers. At this time Dawar Jang Baliarlur was appointed to the command of the fort 
of Kalbargah and the oflice of Faujdar of the live districts in succession to Hasmat 
Jang. Ilashmat Jang, hurt at his removal, took leave and went to Haidarabad. 

^ The command of the rearguard was then given to Dawar Jang. When the army 
drew near to the fort of Anaugir, on this side of the rivor Bhima, the envoys of 
the Zamindars of the part beyond the Kishna, of the district of Sholapur and 
Gargattah, had the honour of being pres(}nted to the Nizam, and the Zamindars on 
this side presented oflerings. Those who were refractory were punished. The 
Amir-ul-umara Shuja-vd-MnIk Basalat Jang now came from the fort of Raichur to 
pay his respects and halted within twelve miles of the army. Next day the Nizam 
sent Rukn-ud-daulah to compliment his dear brother, and on the 22nd the Nizam 
himself went in state to meet him to the other side of the river. The brother 
passed an hour in the same tent, and the Nizam then placed Basalat Jang on the 
same elephant with himself and took him to his own tent. After some hours the 
Amir-ul-umara was allowed to return to his own camp, which was pitched opposite 
the vanguard of the Nizam’s army. The Nizam’s entertained his brother the following 
night, presented him with a dress of honour .and valuable- jewels, and dismissed 
him, but went next with all his great nobles to a return entertainment, where he 
remained till midniglit and accepted a dress and jewels, a liorse, and .an elephant. 
On the Gth of Zil-IIajj the Amir-ul-umara again paid his respects, received 
presents, and took leave. Those also who accompanied him were presented with 
robes of honour, according to their rank. But Ihtida Khan Mustaidd Jang received 
tlie command of 6,000 horse, 2,000 being actually present, his original command 
being thus raised, and he obtained a flag, kettledrums, and a palki with a fringe, 
and the title of Mukarram-ud-daulah Bahadur, On the 7th of the same month the 
victorious army inarched thence, and after two stages most of the commandants of 
torts and the Zamindars who had been presented were allowed to dep.art. 

Account of the Alliance of the Punah Brahmans with the Nizam in order to punish 
Parjhmiath liao, tchosc end was evil ; and what took place afterwards. 

When Ilagliimath had made peace with the Nizam, the ministers at Punah 
hecamo anxious, and did not lose time, but brought over to their side Sahaji 
Bhoushdi, through Trimbak Mama, with Avhora they had privsitely .arranged 
matters. They then secretly sent Bhikau Khan and Rajah Ram Pandit 
with letters to the Nizam as to the chastisement of Ibaghunath Rao, and 
the ridding tlienlselves of the trouble lie c.aused, and through the medium of 
Rukn-ud-daulah they asked for aid in this. On the 7th of Zil-Kadah, 1187 A.H., 
it was i-esolved to help those petitioners for aid. The army marched on each day 
till on the 17th of the said month, when the Nizam arri%'cd .at the village of Harka, 
Trimbak Mama, sou of Malh-ar R.ao Rastiah, and other nobles of Punah with 
Sahaji Bhonslah, met near Namier, and encamped about ten miles from the Nizam. 
That evening, Kukn-ud-d<aulah, by command of Ills Highness, went to them to 
learn the state of affairs and to strengtlieii the Ixmds of friendship. The chiefs 
came half way to meet him, .and having jiitched a tent in that very spot, a 
consultation was held. When those avIio had met there had returned to their own 
camps, the Niziini issued orders that every soldier or camp follower who felt unable 

® Bantlah Nawaz, a saint of llio Chi sbti family, has the most celebrated shrino in the south of India, 
and is styled ‘ vSun of the South.” Tie lived three centuries and a half ago. A full account of his shrine 
<vill be found in my ‘ Handbook of Madras.” 
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to bear the fatigue of the expedition should return to Haidarabad. Some of the 
persons in tlie Zananah also were sent back with the falconers. On the 21st 
Rnkn-ud-daulah and Samsarn-ud-daulah, by order of the Nizam, went to meet 
Trimbak llao and others who were coming to wait on His Highness. After 
consultation it was resolved that Raghunath should be punished. The chiefs from 
Punah then each received presents and returned to their tents. On the 23rd of the 
same month they again waited on His Highness, and it was determined to march 
with all expedition against Raghunath, after which they were honoured with 
presents of robes and jewels, and horses and elephants, and were allowed to depart. 
On the 14th Zafar-ud-daulah joined the victorious army. On the 27th at Bitonsal,® 
which is a place of importance belonging to the Marathas, on the banks of the 
Bhima, Hari Pandit Pharkia arrived in Trimbak Mama’s camp with a large sum of 
money, which Sakaram Pandit, the manager for Gobika Bai, sent for this expedition. 
At this time Sabit Jang departed to his brother’s districts. On the 28th there 
was an eclipse, on which occurrence those who wear the Brahrnanical thread 
worship idols, so there was a halt, after which they hastened by long 
marches to encounter Raghunath without stopping. Ho was on the banks 
of the Ivishna, and on hearing this hews his resolution gave way, and ho 
became a wanderer in the waste of calamity, and his pursuers on learning 
this pursued him the more vehemently. This caused dissension in Raghunath’s 
camp, and as time went on, the chiefs at)amloned liim, and joined Trimbak Mama. 
'Trimbak Rao went in advance at the distance of ten or twelve kos and Sabaji at 
the distance of five or six kos in support of Trimbak, until on the 12th of 
Muharram 1188 A.H., the intelligence department informed Trimbak that 
Ragliunath had gone with a slender escort to a ccrt.ain village to worship. 
Trimbak, whose courage was not tempered with discretion, looked on this as a 
piece of good fortune, and without the support of the Nizam’s army and relying 
on some chiefs who were with Raghmmth, but who were secretly intriguing 
against him, dashed on at speed to attack Raghunath, who instantly mounted his 
horse and charged. After a short fight, in which oidy about ten or fifteen were 
killed and wounded, Trimbak was dangerously wounded in two or three place.?, 
and taken prisoner, and in three days expired. His troops were dispersed and 
went back to the station from which they had startcid. Raghunath did not pursue 
them, being apprehensive of the Nizam’s army. On the night of the 14th, when 
these tidings reached the Nizam’s troops, they hastened to the assistance of the 
dispirited fugitives, and made a march of twenty-four miles to them. Then, with 
the coneiuTcncc of Rukn-ud-daulah, 1 lari Pandit Pharkia was appointed to the 
command in place of 'rriinhak Mama. During tliis interval anotJier event took 
place wliicli added to the anxiety of the situation. TJie Nuvvab Zulfakar-ud-daulah 
Maliabat Jang, legitiTiiate son of the Amlr-ul-umara, issued from the fort of 
Adwaiii, intending to visit the Nizam. Raghunath Rao got information of this, 
and .sot off to seize him. The Nuwah hearing of his aj)proach shut himself up in a 
small fort on the road. Raghunatli arrived there and surrounded the place. 
Mahabat Jang was plunged in an abyss of consternation, and as he had but few 
muuitious of war, aud hut a scanty escort, he tliought it was best to make terms, 
.so he issued from the fort and Raghunath met him with the utmost re.spect, and 
madi! him mount on Ids own elephant and took him to his camp. On hearing this 
news the Nizam sent for the Maratha chiefs aud assembled a council of war. At 
last IT i.s If ighucss decided, and all the chiefs agreed with him, tliat they should 
pursue that man of evil tendencies (Raglamath) and leave nothing undone to 
punish liiin. On arriving at the fort erf Paraiidah they left their superfluous 
there, and pursued Ragliunath with lengthy marches. On the 27th 
they reached the vicinity of the fort of Ahmedanag.ar. Meantime Bhawani 
Rao Prithinidi and bodies of Raglumath’s . army, who had separated from him, 
joined the army of Hari Pandit, and Raghunath took the direction of Aurangabad 
*ind halted at Rawahuj, and demanded a sum of money of the Governor of 

^ Thi« word is indistinctly written in the Poreiau, 
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Aurangabad. Munir-ul-Mulk, who was Nazim, busied himself in making the 
city safe ; and after the Nizam’s army had crossed the Godavari, Itaghunatli 
alarmed, and thinking it dangerous to remain, marched thence, and dismissed all 
the attendants of Mahabat Jang, and then went to Chikal Thanali and halted. 
Next day he marched thence and hastened by bye-roads to Burlianpur. Three 
days after Raghunath’s departure, on the 3rd of Safar, the Nizam’s army 
encamped in the Plain of the Black Terrace,*''* which is near Aurangabad. Mariy 
of the camp followers who accompanied the baggage and others, who were 
exhausted with the marches, and the zananah, now took up their abode in the city. 
The army then got to the suburbs of Phnlmari. Just at this time the news- 
writers gave information that the widowf of Narayan Rao had given birth to a son, 
who had received the name of Madhu Rao. On receipt of this good news orders 
were given that the music should play a joyous tune, and tlio chiefs of Piinah loaded 
elephants ivith sugar and brought it to the Nizam with drums beating, and every 
one partook of it. They then, with the concurrence of the Nizam, declared the 
infant successor to the throne of Punah, and much inspirited pursued their way 
to Burhanpur in chase of Kaghunath and aided by the Nizam, On the 15th of the 
said month they passed the hill of Fardapur and halted at its base. Here about 
20,000 of Raghunath’s cavalry deserted him, relying on the assurance-s of Hari 
Pandit Pharkia, and just as the Nizam was mounting near the village of Jmig 
Dalvi at fourteen hos from Burhanpur, this force came up and stduted and fell in 
with the division of Hari Pandit. Miidaji Bhonslah too, who had joined Ragbunath 
through dread of his brother Sabaji, now abandoned Raglmnath and set oft’ for Chandah 
in his own territories. On this Raghunath with but few men fled from Burhanpur to 
Upper India, accompanied by Muhanmuad Usif Gardi and Shamshir Singh Hazari. 
On the 23rd of tlie same month the Nizam’s array encamped at the Deer Garden on 
the southern side of the Tapti, and after concluding deliberations held in a council 
of war, the division of Hari Pandit, under the command of Bal want Rao and supported 
by Zafar-ud-daulah, was sent to pursue Raghunath, and Sabaji’s divisiori, under his 
Diwan Bhawani Kalu, was des})atched in pursuit of Mudaji. After some days 
intelligence came that Raghuba was on the north side of the Narbada, and had 
asked help of llolkar and Sindhia and taken shelter with them at Indur. Balwant 
Rao, who had gone in pursuit of Raghunath, halted on the south side of the Narbada 
while Zafar-ud-daulah had crossed tlie river, and was on the north side of the stream. 
On the 10th of Rabi-ul-avval the Nizam was informed that Bhawani Kalu had got 
near the army of Mudaji. At the same time came the sad news of Umdat Bigara’s 
dccath, so that the mind of Ilis Highness was tronbleil. Several historians have found 
the chronogram of tliat saintly lady’s death as follows : — Umdat Bujam paiffam-i- 
jamat Yaft — “To Umdat Begam Eden’s message came.” In the same journey 
the army of Darya Bai wa.s phmdered by the s] toilers instigated by Sabaji, and the 
same noble lady fled and took refuge Avith Hari Pandit. When Janoji died, a 
strife arose between Mudaji and Sabaji. Daraya Bai, tJie widoAV of Janoji i thonslah, 
was in alliance with Mudaji, and took refuge with Raghunath when he killed 
Narayan, and ascended the tlnone. Sabaji, during the expedition to Birar, 
formed an alliance with Rukn-ud-daulah, and after that, Raglmnath made peace 
with the Nizam, and departed from the neighbourhood of ilidar, and Trimbak 
Rao and other chiefs joined Sabaji, and asked the Nizam to assist them, and made 
war upon Raglmnath, as has l)een relah^d, and they took Darya Bai with them, as 
she abandoned Raghunath on account of his being joined by Sabaji. When Mudaji 
departed to his territory, Darya Bai, on pretence of a mutiny of her soldiers on 
account of their pay, also set off for her own lands, but Sabaji fearing she might 
renew her alliance mith Mudaji, prevented her departure, and as she would not yield, 
but on the 21st of Rabi-ul-avval was prepared to start, Sabaji aided by the Nizam’s 
troops and some of the Marathas attacked her and spoiled her camp, and killed 

^ So called from a hill about 600 foot high on which is a black building. Thiij plain ia to the west of 
Aurangab«d, and between it and DanlatnDatl 

t Her name was Gauga Bai — Grain Dull, SToL II., p. Her sou, Madhu Rao Narayan, was born 

April 18, 1774, 
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and wounded man j of her people. She, however, witli a few attendants escaped 
to Hari Pandit, who treated her kindly, and sent doctors to attend to her wounded 
people, and applied to the Nizam to have her effects given back to her. After 
much searching some camels and bullocks used for carrying her baggage that had 
been stolen by some bad characters, were found and returned to her ; and as the 
rains were at hand the Nizam moved to Aurangabad, and bestowed on Hari Pandit 
a jewelled ornament for the turban, and on Sabaji another, and. also a jilsah and a 
betel-box, and sent them away with instructions to pursue Kaglmnath, and next 
day he himself went to the tents of those chiefs, and they gave him two trays of 
jewels and .several trays of rich stuffs, as well as horses and elcpliants, after which 
he entered Aurangabad succe.ssful and gratified, and while en route he conferred on 
Kishn Rao Balal jewelled ornaments for the head and a string of pearls, and gave 
him leave to depart to Punah to Gopa Bai and Sakaram Pandit, to arrange 
matters. When the Nizam reached Jafarabad, Sharf-ud-daulah and Da war Jang 
took leave, and went to their own districts, but at the time of leaving that station 
the rain fell in torrents, to sucli an extent that the water-courses of the town 
l)ecame so swollen as to stop the passage of the army. The baggage and most of the 
troops that were escorting the Nizam passed over before the flood rose. But those 
Avho remained passed the niglit with countless discomforts, and crossed next day. 
On the 20th of llabi-us-sani the cortege of tlie Nizam again arrived in Aurangabad. 
Some confidential officers of Ragluinath, who were intriguing wdth tlie Ministers at 
Punah, WTOUght on his mind to such an extent that he set Mahabat Jang free, so 
that prince on the 2fith of the said month came to the Nizam, and his release w'as 
a cause of extreme rejoicing. The Ministers of State i)rcsented congratulatory 
oflerings, and for three days the imisic played joyous airs. After an interval news 
was received from the intelligence department that Commandant Yiisif had fallen 
into the hands of the troops of Punah, and luid been put to death. Sabaji, wdio 
had gone to fight Mudaji, fell by a musket shot. The Nizam then commissioned 
Hashmat Jang, the brother of Rukn-ud-daulah, to seize his lands. New.s 
also came that Raghunath had received assistance from Holkar and 
iSindhia, and was ready to renew the war. His Highness then bestowed 
a robe of honour and jewels on Munir-ul-Mulk, the Nazim of Aurangabad, 
and having entrusted him w'ith the defence of the city, marched out himself 
to chastise Raghunath. His lliglniess also bestowed robes and jewels on Nana 
Pharnavis and oilier officials at Punah, and directed them to punish Raghunath. 
They by clever intrigues sowed distrust between Raghunatli and Holkar and 
Sindbia, so that he took refuge with the hat-wearing English at Surat, an account 
of which will be given licreaflcr. After the flight of Raghunatli, the Nizam, at the 
suggestion of Rnkn-nd-daidali, marched to chastise Mudaji, who Avas creating 
disturbances. On reaching the territory of Elichpur, His Highness encamped near 
the fort of Ambar. Zafar-ud-duulali, as conitnaiided, laid siege to that fort. The 
garrison implored mercy, and sunendored in throe days. At this time a strange 
circumstance happi.'iied. Mukii-vid-daulali, alter the cajiturc of the fort of Ambar, 
sent Zafiir-nd-daiilah to Mudaji to see to the terms of capitulation. Accordingly 
Zafar-nd-daulah went about twelve koa in that direction and halted. After that, on 
the Gth of Safar, 1189 A.IL, the army' marched from that spot, and Sharf-ud-daulah, 
brother of Hukn-ud danlah, Aveiit to a distance from the army to bring clarified 
oil, and after the Nizam had reached tlie encamping place Uukn-ud-daulah 
came into the presence and began to represent various matters, wlien an infantry' 
soldier named Faizu, one of the regiment commanded by Ibrahim Khan, inflicted a 
AA oiind on the hfft side of Rukii-ud-daulah w'ith a dagger, and a jet of blood followed. 
The courtiers killed the assassin with bloAvs of their swords, and before he died 
demanded of him Avhy he had lieen guilty of sucli an act, and by whose instigation. 
He made no answer. 'I'he Nizam Avas much distressed at this occurrence, and 
appointed surgeons to attend to the wound. For a whole hour Rukn-ud-daulah sat 
icspectCully in the presence uttering many loyal words, and recommending his 
family to the care of His Highness. When he Ava.s at the point of death, they 
placed him reclining in a covered palki and sent him to his tent, but before arriving 
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there he expired. Next day, which was Friday, they buried him at the village of 
Nir, at the hut of a darvesh, but after a time they removed his body and buried it 
at the foot of a holy hill known as the Mount of Mawla Ali, which is about six leos 
from Haidarabad. After the interval of a day the Nizam went to the tent of 
Sharf-ud-daulah and with kind words healed the wound of his heart. His 
Highness also honomably supported all the friends and family of Ilnkn-ud-daulah, 
and continued to Sharf-ud-daulah his jagir and allowances. When Ghulam Saiyid 
Khan became the Nizam’s Prime Minister, he showed such kindness to 
Sharf-ud-daulah as only his associates know, for Sharf-nd-danlah had previously been 
his benefactor, in so much that when Kukn-ud-daulah was in powmr his brother 
Sharf-ud-daulah patronized Ghulam Saiyid even against ilukn-ud-daulah’s wdshes. 
Hence 'W'hen Ghulam Saiyid received from the Nizam the title of Mashir-ud-daulah 
•(Counsellor of the State) witty and veracious people said he was most deserving of 
this title. 

ClIAPTEU IT. 

Events that happmed after the Assassination of JRuJ^•n-^ld-da^lIah to the return 

of the Nizam to Haidarabad after the talcing of the foi't of Narmal from 

Jhtisham Jang^ son of Zafar-ud-daulah. 

On the 4th of Rabi-ul-avval, 1189 A. 11., Mudaji Bhonslah and Ilaghuji 
Bhonslah, wdth their ministers, and Avith the concurrence of Zafar-ud-daulah, set 
out to Avalt on the Nizam, who ordered Bharf-ud-daulah and V akar-ud-daulah to 
go forth to meet them. After these chiefs had been presented they were given 
robes of honour, and jewels, and svAmrds, and an elephant, and their ministers 
receiA’ed jewelled ornaments for the turban, and they were allowed to leave. On 
the 7th of the same mouth His Highness, according to custom, paid the return 
visit, going to the tents of the chiefs, and they offered to his Higlmess two trays of 
jewels, and four trays of robes, and a horse and an elephant. The day after this 
the deputy governorship of Elichpur was given to the Nizam’s son. But Ismail 
Khan Pani, who liad previously come from Elichpur by command of the Nizam to 
wait on His Highness, had encamped at the distance of one and a half &os, and 
Zabit Jang, Avho at that time Avas apprehensive on account of the assassination of 
Rukn-ud-daulah, and had with him a considerable force, — for he had to settle the 
aft'air of Mudaji, and was viewed with hostility by Ismail Khan , — ^ now sent Bahrain 
Jang and Falhmaud Khan, and other persons of rank to Ismail with a message to 
this effect, that the government of Elichpur had been given to the heir-apparent, 
and Balapur alone remained for him, AA'hich would be given him as a jagir, and 
therefore it was incumbent on him to vacate Elichpur and hand it over to the 
ministers, and that he had better seek employment through Zabit Jang. Ismail 
Khan refused to obey this order, and Zabit Jang, Avho Avas in a fury from head to 
foot, rei)reseuted this to the Nizam, and said that liis Higliness ouglit to take on 
himself the chastisement of tlie rebel. Tlie Nizam approved of this advice. 
Accordingly, on the lOth of the said month, Zabit Jang Avas ordered to punish him, 
.and the other generals and commanders were ordered to have their corps ready for 
action. Zabit Jang, avIio thirsted for his blood, immediately on receiving this order 
advanced rapidly Avith a great force and tlie Nizam’s artillery, in order to give him 
battle. His Highness, in order to support Zabit Jang, commanded his riding elephant 
to be brought and mounted it. Ismail Khan lia<l come Avith only a few troops 
from Elichpur ; but inflamed Avith cour<age he thought it would be a stain upon his 
honour to turn back from his enemy and go to Eliclipur, so he mounted his horse 
and SAAmrd in hand charged doAvn, regardless of his life, Avith a scanty band of 
attendants on Zabit Jang, like a moth that seeks the fl.'iine. He broke through the 
chain of elephants, and came up close to that 0 )i Avhich Zabit Jang was riding. 
At that moment a surprising commotion took place in Zabit J.ang’s army, and they 
rained bullets and arrows and spears upon Ismail, till at last tliey surrounded him, 

^ Here, anrl in some other places, the author of the Iladiha-i- Alam has made use of along and 
cumbrous sentence, which could not bo literally translated without sacrilicin g the seuee. 
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and having cut off his head sent it to the Nizam, and Zabit Jang presented 
offerings for the victory he had obtained. After this the Nizam, on the 12th of the 
halted in the suburbs of Elichpur, and made a pilgrimage to the shrine 
of Shah Rahman, and bestowed on Zafar-ud-daulah a sword with a rich belt, and 
r V "^>000 horse with 5,000 actually present, and the title 

of Mubanz-ul-Mulk Bahadur, Zafar-ud-daulah used his best exertions to conciliate 
oaiabat Ivhau and Bahlol Khan, sons of Ismail Khan. Accordingly the Nizam sent 
for them both, and gave them jewelled ornaments for their turbans, and jagirs, and 
commands of horse. On the 19th Bahram Jang was made deputy for the heir-apparent 
at Elichpur, to defend the city ol Eliclipur, and accountant of the districts of Berar, and 
baiyid Mukrim Khan was made Biwan to the heir-apparent, with the duty also of 
^tor. News came at this time that Hari Ram Pharkia had defeated Raghunath 
Kao 111 a fierce battle. The death also of Munir-ul-Mulk Haidar Yar Khan was. 
reported to His Highness, wdio soon after affixed with his own princely hand a jewelled 
ornament for the turban on the liead-drcss of Mudaji'*^ Blionslali. The Nizam also 
bestowed on Baliram Jang, who had been entrusted with the defence of Elichpur, a 
betel-box and jewelled ornameiits for the head, and he gave to Salabat Khan and 
™ ^ aii^^ betel-boxes, with permission to depart, 

rlis Highness then moved to Aurangabad, and arrived by regular stages ; on the 
12tli ot Jumad-ul-avval, when he aliglitcd at the pavilion of the deceased Iwaz 
Jinan; and Zatar-ud-daulah, who^ followed one stage behind tlie victorious arniy, 
mso entered the city, and haltal in the fort at the mansion of the late Shah Nawaz 
Khan. At the time of going into quarters for the rains, the Nizam, as was his 
wont, made a pllgriinage to holy Rozah,! order to visit tlie tombs of venerated 
persons there, and that of An rnn.O'zib and fliA fir.cf Mi’/nm nnd Vnwrfili 


breadth broad, § good for wanting on and smooth and polished like the paper of 
Zerbai, and to call it Nizam Ali Khan. His Highness further bestowed on them 
^enty ffold coins (ashrafis), from his own pocket, and tlien paid a visit to 
JJaulatabad, and did pilgrimage to the shrine of Sankri Sultan, w'hose tomb is 
above the fortilications. On the Ifitli of Jumad-us-sani the office of Risalahdar 
was bestoW'Od on Muliammad Ahrnad Khan, who was a near relation of Tigh Jang 
Bahadur. On the 1st of Ramazan His Highness purcliased for two lakhs of rupees 
some European curiosities, and gave a general permission for noble and plebeian to 

them. About tlie same time it w^as reported to His Highness that Rajah 
Heocharid, the Divvan of Shuja-iil-Mulk, had joined battle with Haidar Ali Khan, 
neai tJie fort of Balliari, and alter being daMgcrously wounded had been taken 
pusonei and die<l of his wounds, and Jii.s army had been plundered. At this time 
papers wevo submitted to His lliglmcss by wliich the Maratlias relinquished 
lerntory bringing in an annual revenues of twentA-hve laklis, Kandapur, and 
f>;uzapur, and Jalnah, and ]Maingipatan, with tlie fort of Daulatabad, sent liy 
|pakjiiani, and other ministers ot Madlm llao Pesliwa, on account of tlie aid 
tuinislied by the Nizniii in chastising ItagJimiatli Kao aciMirding to agreement. 

Fvmts which happened after Raghunath Rio took Mter with the English. 

A\ hell Lagluuiath fled to the Eiiglisli, tlie Maratlias of Punah pursued him, 
am ti(.y to Maidar Ali Khan- -who, on the deed given him by Raghunath, 

nna seized tlie territory of Sira and the fort of Dliarw’ar, but contumaciously refused 
o pa} II Kite ns agreed upon that llagliunath had not been pro})erlv placed on 
the throne as lesh wa, and a deed signed % him had no validity, and that Haidar 
must theietoi'e give up fflra, and must pay according to settled custom the 

r i'h written soiiietirnos with, Boaictimes wifljont, an iiKpirate. 

is buric^l ^ ^ " nhamiuadaiiH on the plateau above the caves of Elura, where Aurangzib 

phut', ^ l^etwoeii D mlatabad and Rozali, and two miles south-east of the latter 
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tribute due. They followed up that epistle by sending Hari Pandit to attack 
Haidar, which he did. At this time a discussion arose between Moro Pharnavis 
and Bala,]! Pandit, as each wished to be in power without a rival. Holkar 
supported Moro Pharnavis and Sindhia Balaji Pandit, and each was devising how to 
seize and imprison the other on pretence of asking him to an entertainment. 
Balaji Pandit, however, inasmuch as Hari Pandit, his chief supporter, had inarched 
against Haidar, concealed his design, and Moro Pharnavis proposed to pretend to give 
Balaji an entertainment and then with Holkar’s support seize him and imprison him. 
Balaji, having got information of this, Avas on his guard, and Avrote to Hari Pandit 
Pharkia and to Mudaji“ Sindhia to join him Avith all speed, otherwise Moro Pandit 
would imprison him, Balaji then remained quite passive, but Avent at night to Moro 
and quite deceived him by his flattery, to such an extent, indeed, that he gave up 
*all thought of imprisoning him, and though Ilolkar hinted that this Avas an 
opportunity which ought not to be lost, otherwise he would regiet it, Balaji would 
not listen to him, so the interview' passed oiF with apparent pleasantness. After 
a month Sindhia and Hari Pandit, having so far settled Avith Haidar that he 
acknowledged that the money ought to be paid, and that he would pay it at the 
end of the year, arrived at Purandhar. Balaji then held a council Avith Sindhia, 
and after exciting his cupidity by feeing him from his own pocket brought him 
to agi’ee that Moro Pandit should be imprisoned. Accordingly, having lulled him 
into carelessness for some d.ay.s, he one day invited him to an entertainment and 
imprisoned him. When Holkar saw that Moro Pandit had through hitality 
neglected his advice, and tliat Balaji was a shreAA’d man, and that his scale of the 
balance was weighted Avith the assistance of Sindhia and Pharkia, he considered 
that it was advisable for the time to make friends with Balaji, so he entered 
into an agreement with him, with engagements and promises, and these four 
persons Avere united by oaths. Then Balaji, in order to still more conciliate 
Mudaji Sindhia put the interests of Madhu Rao aside, and having assembled 
nearly 80,000 horse, sent them off to fight the English, and himself with Madhu 
Rao came down from the fort of l^urandhar and entei'cd Punah. The Maratha 
chiefs first sent a me.ssage to the English, to the effect that Raghunath had unjustly 
killed the heir to the throne, and taken slielter Aviili them, and that they were not 
to give him an asyhitn, hut must send him to them. The English replied that 
Raghunath was a chief of old date, tlu; son of a PesliAva, and heir to the throne, and that 
they, who were but servants, hadconspired to deprive him of poAver, and bad placed a 
chiid of uncertain birth on the throne, calling him the son ofNarayan. They added 
that Raghunath had taken shelter AAuth them IVorn the violence of the chiefs, and that 
it was impossible for them to surrender one "'who had tiaken refuge with them. 
Moreover, they had informed the Company of the affair, and would obey 
Avhatever order came from thence. They must wait till an answer came. 
Otherwise they too were prepared to figlit. The Marathas on heaving this 
commenced a plundering warfare, and became troublesome. Four European 
regiments which had advanced from Bombay and had joined the troops from Surat 
began to repel the Marathas, and the war lasted eight months, and neither side 
could get a complete victory over the otJier until two other regiments came up from 
Bombay, and in 1189 A.H., stormed and captured the fort of Shashti in four hours, 
Avhich was held by the Marathas, and expelled the Maratha garrison, Avhich 
numbered 4,000. After this Raghunath and Balaji sent a letter to Mr. Hastings, 
the Governor of Calcutta, to say that they were entirely in the right, and that the 
English were unjustly quarrelling with them. Mr. Hastings, after reading the 
correspondence of both parties, sent as arbiter a Mr. Upton, f to inquire into the 
affair at Punah, and wrote to Balaji that he liad done so. Accordingly that 
officer on arrival had an interview with the Maratha ministers, avIio omitted 
nothing to gain him over and to support their own statement. Mr. Upton 
presented, on the part of the Company, robes and jeAA'els to the mother of Madhu 
Rao, and arranged that he should go to Calcutta and represent the case to Mr. 

^ This word is written Mahadoji in the Persian. 

t In the text it is wrongly “ Ayton ” 
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Hastings, and lay the foundation of a cordial friendship with the ministers, 
who gratified Mr. Upton in turn with presents, and sent a person named Masluk 
Ram with him as their representative. Raghunath, hearing this, wrote letters of a 
friendly nature to Holkar and Sindliia, and other chiefs at Punah. Sindhia and 
Holkar and the others except Hari Pandit sent in reply most cordial letters assuring 
him that if he would levy troops and march with the English to Punah they would 
take service with him, and would seize Balaji Pandit and his other enemiesand bring 
them to him. Jtaghunath acquainted the Governors of Bombay and Surat with the 
contents of tliese letters and asked for assistance. He also despatched the letters 
with presents to England by Angat Rao and Hanwaut Rao through a Parsi named 
Ratanji, in order to obtain commands to the Governors of Bengal and Bombay to 
assist him. Mula Fakhr-ud-din, a merchant, was the arranger of their departure. 
When the ship in which they were arrived at Jeddah, the Governor there seized the* 
ship and took the letters and presents from them, but spared their lives and sent them 
back re. inf'ecta. The Governor of Bombay .sent Mr. Carnac and Mr. Holmes 
with four veteran regiments to accompany Raghunath, and appointed Mr. 
(Colonel Charles) Egerton^ to command the force, and when Raghunath took 
leave the governor gave him a string of pearls, and a jewelled ornament for 
his turban, and four lakhs of rupees. When this news reached Punah the whole 
city was thrown into alarm at the rumoured approach of the English. The 
ministers there emptied their houses of the furniture, and filled them with hay and 
firewood, and were intending to burn the city with their own hands when the 
English approached, and waged an irregular war against them. Hari Pandit and 
Sindhia moved from Punah with their forces, which amounted to nearly 170,000 
cavalry, and halted on the far side of the ghats intending to clo,se the road, but 
when the English artillery opened fire and killed some of the leading chiefs a panic 
seized the Marathas, they abandoned the ghat leaving the way open and fled. 
2i[ono of the chiefs who had written to J?aghunath joined him. Raghunath 
advanced with the English troops and 500 Mughul horse who had served under 
him for a long time, and driving back the Marathas reached Talegaon, which is 
twelve kos from Punah. Here the Marathas surrounded the English and charged 
them on all sides, at the .same time opening a distant fire with their artillery. One of 
their balls happened to kill the comrnandingofficer of the English, f but Mr. Carnac and 
Mr. Holmes behaved with courage and took Talegaon with a slight effort. The 
Marathas then besieged the place and cut off the supplies. At last the English 
were reduced to distress and asked for a truce. JSindhia intervened and took 
Raghunath from the camp and kept him by himself, and took from the English a 
written agreement that they would send a formal surrender of Shasti and the port 
of Surat when they arrived there. After taking this agreement Sindhia allowed 
the Engli.sh to depart. Sindhia also took from Balaji a grant of Kalpi as a jagir 
of nine lakhs a year for Raghunath with the seal of Madhu Rao. He then sent off 
Raghunath to Kalpi with an escort of 6,000 horse. Balaji demanded Raghunath 
of Sindhia, but he would not give him up, and as Sindhia's concurrence and aid 
were most important ho did not press the matter, Balaji then instigated Sindhia 
to imprison Sakaram, and next day Sindhia, on pretence of consultation, summoned 
him to his tent, and seized and handed him over to Balaji, who .sent him to the 
fort of Khargarh, which is famous for its unhealthiness. At the end of two years 

Tlu» account ot the di8a«trou8 expedition to Wargaon diffora considerably from that giveiiby 
Grant Dulf, vol. II ,pp. 363 — 378, and the narrative of tho English historian is much to be preferred. The 
whole force of English consisted of 3,900 men, of .whom hOl were Europeans. The troops embarked at 
Bombay for Panwell on the 23rd of November 1778 — the date is wrongly given in Grant Duff, by a 
typogry)bical error, as 1788 p. 349) and as-’ended the Khamlala ghat on the 23rd of December. 

Lient.-Ccdonel Cay was killed on tho march thence on tho 31 st of December, and Captain Stewart at Kaili on 
the 4th January 1779. On the 9lh the army reached Talegaon, and on tlie night of the 11th commenced 
their retreat, after throwing their guns into a tank and burning their stores. On the 13th negotiations Wfre 
commenced, and ended in an agreeinerit to restore everything to the Marathas as held by tbetn In 1773. Our 
total loss in killed and wounded was 352, of whom fifteen were European officers. % ' 

f The author of tho Hculika is mistaken in supposing that the English General, Colonel Egerton, 
waa killed. He resigned through sickncHs on the 6th of January, and was succeeded by Lient.-Colonel 
Cockbum, who was afterwards dismissed tho service. In the liadijca Colonel Egerton is called Mr, Atd^tolf; 
and in another place, ** the aforesaid mister.” 
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h© died there. After imprisoning Sakaram, Balaji sent one Ganesh Pandit witli 
two of Sindhia’s ministers, Apaji and Sambhaji, with the letters of Mr, Carnac 
and Mr. Holmes, to the Governor of Bombay, and demanded, according to the 
agreement, the surrender of Shasti and other places. The Governor received the 
envoys courteously, but said it was no new thing for generals to be taken prisoners. 
Such things happened, but- they were not to suppose that on each occasion 
papers written by prisoners under compulsion would be regarded as valid. They 
might write to the said officers to give up the places, and if they did so they might 
take them, but he the Governor and the officers who wore made prisoners, and 
those in command of the said places, were all servants of the Company, and one 
servant could not order another. Tlie Company must give the order, tlaghunath, 
who had been sent off to Kalpi with Sindhia’s troops, after going some stages 
‘crossed the Narbada. It then appeared di.stasteful to him to remain at Kalpi in 
the power of Sindhia, so when he had put the troops off their guard he went off 
with his own men to Surat, and in two or three days, by forced marches, arrived 
there, and informed the Governor of the fort that he had come. The Governor received 
him in the garden of Dilkusha, and wrote to the Governor of Bombay, who informed 
the envoys from Punah, who were at Bombay, and they informed Balaji and Sindhia, 
who wrote to the Governor, that as las officers had handed Raghunath over to them 
and he had escaped the Governor should again make him over to them. The 
Governor replied that Raghunath had come to him of bis own free will, without his 
asking him to come, and his departure must depend on his own choice. Meanwhile 
Sindhia went away to Ujain for the festival of his sons putting on the religious 
thread, and thence to Gwalior ; but Holkar fixed his residence at Babgaon, which is 
twelve from Punah, and the discussion about handing over Raghunath was 
carried on for six mouths through Ramji Patel. At last the Vakils, having lost all 
hope of success, returned to those that sent them. The Governor of Bombay sent 
three regiments under the command of an English officer to Surat with orders to 
subjugate Gujarat. Accordingly in seven days these troops reached Ahmadabad 
and in four hours took it. The Maratha garrison, 1,000 of whom were Arabs and 
2,000 of other tribes, asked for terras and had their lives given them, but were 
turned out of the city with their baggage animals. About this time Mr. Hastings’^* 
sent ten veteran regiments under Colonel Goddard with Abdur Rahman Khan, an 
Afghan, supplied by Asif-ud-daulah, the Governor of the Province of Oudh, to Bombay. 
On hearing this news the authorities at Punah were alarmed, and Balaji wrote to 
Bhonslah to oppose the passage of the troops, but in vain, and the said force reached 
Surat. Colonel Goddard had an interview with the Governor of Bombay, and 
after consultation it Avas resolved to make war on the Punah authorities, and 
Raghunath was invited there, and Colonel Goddard undertook to arrange his affairs 
for him. Accordingly the said force, Avith the troops of Abdur Rahman, and 
twenty-five guns, marched on Punah. Balaji then thought of sending the 
correspondence to the English authorities in Bengal and Bombay and England. At 
the same time Haidar Ali arrived at Arkat, and sent to Punah, under the care of Mir 
Muhammad. Khan, letters addressed to Miidhu Rao and Balaji and Hari Pant 
Pharkia with fifteen lakhs of rupees and sixteen elephants and four lakhs’ worth of 
jewels. Before arriving, Mir Muhammad sent on messengers to report the matter of 
his mission, on which the Punah chiefs delayed sending their letters to England until 
Nur Muhammad arrived. Balaji then, and Ilari Pandit and Rastiah and Kishn 
Rao Balcil and Holkar came to the Peshwa’s darbar and placed SaAvai Madhu Rao, 
Avho at tliat time Avas five years old on tlic throne, and sunnnoiied the envoy of' 
Haidar Ali. The envoy had previously sent to say tliat if Madhu Rao would rise 
at hi.s entrance he would come, otherwise an interview with Balaji and a discussion 
with him would suffice, and Balaji had assented ; so the instant Nur Muhammad 
entered the darbar Madhu Rao, as a mark of respect, rose up, as did the other 
chiefs. The Khan then presented the letters Avith an offering, and Balaji gave 

* Tho English names are very incorrectly given in the Hadikah. Hastings is Uashtin, and Goddard 
is Gadar, 
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them to Narayan Rao Munshi, and told him to read them with a loud voice so that 
all the chiefs might hear. The contents of the letters were in brief that they were 
to consider Haidar as one of themselves, and not to make terms with the hat-wearers 
without including him, and to await intelligence of Avhat be was doin^, as he hoped 
by the divine grace that the English would themselves send to ask for peace, and 
whenever such message arrived Haidar was to be included in the peace. After 
listening to the letters Balaji said, “ We too desire to do what is pleasing to the 
Nuwab Bahadur, and in truth ins design in this matter is purely for the interests 
of the Peshwa. Please Heaven, for the rest of our lives we will not swerve from 
friendship, and will never do anything displeasing to one.another.’’ The gold of the 
tribute, and the jewels, and the elephants were then brought in. As the agreement 
with Hari Pandit was for thirty- two lakhs, and this had not been fulfilled, Nur 
Muhammad Khan, who was a wise and soft-tongued man, introduced a remark * 
that his master w^as then warmly engaged in promoting their interests, and he had 
before expended in the same cause such sums as were required, and as now 
perpetual friendship had been established between the parties the Peshwa would 
receive fifteen lakhs year by year, which they must accept. Balaji, swayed by the 
necessity of the occasion, ratified this proposal. The Khan then asked for 6,000 
horse to assist Haidar in the war, and said that Haidar would pay for their food. 
Balaji said that the news of the advance of Colonel Goddard was rife, but that 
when confidence was re-established the force would assuredly be sent. He then 
gave the envoy his conejS and allotted him a suitable mansion for his stay, and 
began to encourage his own chiefs ; and Hari Pandit, rvho had a felicitous way of 
cheering up people, addressed the chiefs and said that the business was now in 
their hands, and when the Rao their sovereign grew up he would, like Madhu Rao, 
appreciate merit and would delegate important functions to his servants. That 
was the time to show their devotion. In war they must not show any backwardness, 
but must assemble their forces with all speed. Iti the time of Madhu Rao 
the pay of each horseman was twenty-five rupees a moihli, but tiow, on account of 
the disturbances in the country, they must look for less, and he hoped through the 
favour of the chiefs that they would be satisfied with lialf that. In short he 
brought all to consent, and they met at Hajur, which is nine kos from Punah. He 
also summoned Parsliuram Bhao from the fort of Marj, and as they heard that 
Colonel Goddard was coming from Bombay, Balaji sent Raglm Ghorpore with 
H,000 infantry towards that port, and Hari Pandit Pliarkia with 50,000 horse and 
liolkar with 20,000 in advance to the ghats. Of these divisions 20,000 men 
descended the ghat to o])pose Colonel Goddard’s advance. That officer started 
from Bombay and first captured the fort of Bassin, and placed a garrison there and 
then marched towards Punah, capturing the villages of the Marathas that were on 
the road, and dispersed their troops until he reached the lower ghat in perfect 
safety. Then wlien one watch of the night remained he ascended the ghat with 
two guns and two regiments. Tlie rest of his force then ascended the ghat, where 
Hari Pandit and Holkar and all the chiefs were on the alert. Balaji on hearing 
this news became anxious, and sent off Madhu Rao to the fort of Piirandhar, and 
the treasure and jewels he despatched to Logarh, and filled the houses in Punah 
witli firewood and straw, so that when he set fire to it it should be empty of its 
inhabitants. Meanwhile the Governor of Bombay received letters from the 
Governor of Calcutta that Haidar was creating disturbances, and tliat a force had 
been sent against him from Calcutta, and that Madhu Rao had repeatedly written 
in a pacific lone, wherefore the war with the Punah ministers must be at once 
brought to a close, and that all Colonel Coddard’s array must he transported on 
board ship with all expedition to Madras. The Governor of Bombay sent these 
letters at once to Colonel Goddard, and desired him to return from the place 
wherever he might he. Colonel Goddard, therefore, went back to Bombay and 
embarked his troops and des[)atched them to Madras, although the treaty with 
the Marathas was not yet written, but as Colonel Goddard was gone the 
people at Punah felt tolerably secure, l^alaji now, according to agreement, .sent 
.0,000 horse to assist Haidar Ali, and this force remained with him until 1193 
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A.H., when the news of Haidar’s death*’ reached Balaji, as also of ’Tipu’s going to 
Badnur (Badnore), Balaji then recalled his troops and inquired about Tipu, and 
sending for Nur Muhammad Khan, said, “ What was to be has happened. Now 
that Tipu has succeeded to the Government he must not neglect the war, and must 
observe caution in .self-defence.” Balaji then wrote to Tipu a letter of condolence 
and sympathy, expressing also his wish to maintain a friendly alliance with him. 
He also sent, with the approbation of Nur Muhammad and in charge of two 
messengers, a mourning robe for Tipu. Nur Muhammad wrote on his own part to 
Tipu that Haidar had wisely maintained a friendly alliance with the Marathas as 
being advantageous for his own government, and had paid them annually a sum of 
money. If Tipu would follow the same course it would redound to the advantage 
of his kingdom. Nur Muhammad added tliat he desired to return to Tipu’s court, 
' and hoped that Tipu would send some one to take his place at Punah. Tipu after 
reading this wrote to Balaji that his father Haidar had engaged in a war with the 
English out of regard for the intere.sts of the Peshwa’s government, but had 
been prevented by death from carrying it to the end. Now the task had devolved 
upon him, Tipu, he intended to study, as Haidar did, the interests of the Maratha 
government, and was therefore .still carrying on war with the Engli.sh, and now 
that through the disloyalty and treason of Ayaz, one of his (Tipu’s) servants, 
Badnur had fallen into the hands of the hat-wearers, he, Tipu, had been obliged 
to go there and on consideration of the friendly feelings shown by his father 
and himself, he trusted they would send a powerful army to his aid, that they 
might by mutual efforts free their countries from tlreir enemies, after which 
he would act in any way they might suggest. If they intended to make 
peace with the English he hoped they would not discuss the matter without his 
participation. He wrote also to Nur Muhammad to tell Balaji that if Haidar had 
not made war upon the English it would have been difficult for the Maratha chiefs 
to have remained in Punah, nay, even in the Daklian. In spite of all these exertions 
in order to maintain the interests of the Pe.shwa’s government, the Maratha 
auxiliaries had been recalled. However, the past was past, now it was right to 
send a powerful force to his aid in order that the alliance might be firmly 
established. As to Nur Muhammad Khan, his stay in Punah was for the advantage 
of the State, and his pay would be increased by 100 rupees a month. It behoved 
him to remain there tranquilly and devote himself to the 'discharge of his duties. 
The Khan on receiving these letters went at once to Balaji, presented Tipu’s letter, 
and applied for what was required in a well-studied address. Balaji replied that 
peace with the English had not yet been concluded, and it was not expedient as yet 
to send the troops a.sked for. An alliaiice with Tipu was desired, and if the annual 
payment made by Haidar was continued measures would be taken to send the auxiliary 
force, otherwise Ti{)u was not to expect it — nay, his neglect to pay would lead to an 
interruption of friendship. After this Bahaji deliberated how to bring about a peace 
witli the English, and wrote to Sindhia to communicate Avith Calcutta on the subject 
of peace on the condition that Raghunath Rao was given up. Accordingly, Sindhia 
wrote to Calcutta to Mr. Hastings in the manner .suggested by Balaji. After 
consultation, which the English call “ council,” it was resolved to make peace and 
deliver up Ragliunath, Avith the assignment of a jagir for his support, with the 
approbation of Sindhia. A treaty sealed by the members of Council containing 
those tAvo conditions reached Siudliia, and after the treaty Avas ratified, Balaji 
granted a jagir for the siqiport of lljighunath, and sent Hari Pandit Pharkia to 
bring him. This Hari Pandit did, and brought him to Kopargaon, which is in the 
Zila of Nasik. His old troops were then Avithdrawn from him, and 2,000 foot 
soldiers and 1,000 horse were appointed to guard him. Servants also Averc appointed 
to attend on him, of the cook caste, by Balaji and Hari Pandit. At that time 
Raghunath’s tAvo sons were with him, as also his Avife Anandi Bai, who AA'as gifted 
with wonderful shrewdness and good sense, Jlnd Balaji and Hari Pandit were always 
in dread of her cleverness. After some time Anandi, who Avas irnpri.soned with a 

• Haidar died on the 7th December 1782, see Grant Duff, vol. 11., p. 466. 
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water-carrier sent by Hari Pandit, wrote three letters with her own hand, — for she 
could read and write Hindi, and wrapped them in wax, and dropped them into a 
vessel of water. She then sent them off, — one to Bombay, one to Sindhia and one 
to Tipu. As soon as Sindhia had read the letter he sent with the utmost 
secrecy 1,000 horsemen well mounted to the village of Jam, which belonged to 
him, and strictly enjoined them that as soon as Raghunath and his sons came 
to tliem they were to bring them to Jam and inform him of the fact, and to collect 
forces from the surrounding districts, and be ready to repulse any troops of the 
Peshwa that might pursue the fugitives. The letter, which was sent to Bombay by 
misadventure, fell into the hands of Balaji’s spies, and he, the instant he read it, sent 
off another thousand foot soldiers on pretence of their being to attend Raghunath 
when he rode out, and he gave these men injunctions to make Raghuuath’s 
conhnement more strict. When Sindhia’s cavalry reached the rendezvous ' 
and got information of the vigilance of those who were appointed to guard 
Raghunath, they returned. Tipu Sultan, when aware of the contents of the 
letter, secretly sent a person to Raghunath with a message to convey himself in 
any way he could to Tipu’s frontier, as he had appointed 10,000 horsemen to bring 
him to him. Tipu’s messenger reached Punah, and there learned the arrangements 
made by Balaji, and went back without effecting his purpose. After some time, 
owing to. the climate of Kopargaon not suiting Raghunath, he lost his health. 
Balaji then sent Egy[)tian phy.sicians to attend him, and although Raghunath’s wife 
did not approve of their remedies, still Raghunath, out of complaisance, and to 
show his faith in them, consented to take the medicine they handed to him, and 
every day he grew worse, till jn forty days he escaped from the prison of existence. 
Balaji after making peace with the English, and after Raghunath’s death, obtained 
absolute power, and began to meditate on a struggle with Tipu Sultan, and by 
degrees that idea advanced from the ambush of concealment into the area of 
manifestation, as will hereafter be shown. 

Events that happened after the Nizam went into quarters at Aurangabad up 
to his expedition to punish Ihtisham Jang. 

After the Nizam had taken up his quarters at Aurangabad, he, with the 
concurrence of Zafar-ud-daulah, conferred the government of the city on Mir 
.lumlah Bahadur Nasir ,lang with the title of Azim-ud-daulah, and gave to 
Muhammad Arif Khan, brother of Wafadar Khan, the eommand of the fort ot 
Daulatabad, and to Bahadur Beg Khan the Inspectorship of garrisoms. On the 6th 
of Shawwal 1 189 A.H. he went outside the city of Aurangabad and entered his 
tents, and passed some days in inspecting the fort of Daulatabad and making 
pilgrimage to the tombs of saints at Rozah the Luminous, and also in visiting 
the gardens round Aurangabad. On the 8th of Zil-Kadah Mubariz-ul-Mulk 
gave a most costly entertainment to Ilis Highness in the fort of Daulatabad, 
and pre,scnted to him valnalile jewels and rich roiios. On the 21st of the 
same month the JSizarn marched tlience, and on the 27th passed the hill of 
Dharur, and spent the next day inspecting the fort of Eatliabad Dliarur. He 
then bestowed on Azim-nd-daulaii Nasir Jang ornaments for the head and pearl 
necklaces, and also tlie betcl-box and permission to depart. After that when 
he was approaching the fort of Usa the commandant of that place, Ghulam Saiyid 
Kl. an, with his son and some of his s[)ecial friends, came to pay his respects ; 
and when the Nizam visited the fort the commandant presented jewels and 
garments. ;md liorses and elephants. After leaving that place the next encampment, 
on the lOth of Ral)i-ul-avval, was near the fort of Kaliyan, and on the 20th 
ot the month Miili.ii iz-ul-Mntk with the officers in command of cavalry under him, 
such as ISidi Abdullah Khan and Sabaji Rao Bandar, and Sahib Khan Mati, were 
honoured by being presetded, and they offered to His Highness 2,00,000 rupees 
vv’hich ha<] been collected from the towns and the jagirs of the officers. At this 
time the cholera broke out at Kaliani with great severity, and hundreds of people 
died ot it in a very short time. After that the Nizam despatched Mubariz-ul-Mulk 
to collect money as offei ings from the zamindars of Sholapur and Gadwal and other 
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places, and then moved to Haida-rabad, which he entered on the 4th of Jamad-us-sani, 
and made a pilgi’image to the tomb of Kudasiah, At this time the advancement 
and influence of Tigh Jang Bahadur was increasing daily, and ho had by the 
order of His Highness brought together a considerable force of men belonging to 
the Pagah or guard, and' Silahdars, troopers, who ride their ovrw horses. 
Zafar-ud-daiilah, having collected the money from tlie zemindars, now arrived in the 
vicinity of Sangardi, and Vakar-ud-daulah by order of His Highness went out to 
meet him. Mubariz-ul-Mulk asked leave of absence to settle matters in Narmal 
and other places, and stated that he would return after the rainy season. He then 
started for Narrnal, and at this time several marriages took place. Ihus the 
Nizam’s daughter, Badri Bigam, was married to ZulMvar-ud-claulah Mahabat Jang, 
and on the 18th of Shawwal the festival ot tlie Nizam’s birtliday *' was held, on 
» which occasions robes and jewels and ornaments and titles were conferred on the 
nobles and courtiers according to their rank. As soon as Gliulam Saiyid Mian 
arrived at court from the fort of Usa he commenced to take a part in the afiairs 
of states of which Mubariz-ul-Mulk disapproved, and through Vakar-ud-daulah 
represented to His Highness that Ins attendance at court depended on the removal 
of Ghulam Saiyid Khan and his being sent back to the fort of Usa. To- gratify 
him the Nizam did what he desired, and wrote to Mubariz-ul-Mulk to present 
himself at court with the utmost possible speed. On the 7th of Zil-Hajj His 
Highness set forward to chastise Haidar A li Khan, who was acting in a headstrong 
way, and had taken possession of many places belonging to the Afghan Sardars 
and to Shuja-ul-Mulk. Pie then gave leave to Saif-ud-daulah to proceed to the foit 
of Bidar, and commissioned the vsu’iter of these pages to settle matters in tVie district 
of Sadarat, where the poor were cruelly oppressed by their lords, and to take 
cognizance of their complaints ; and the blackener'}' of these leaves, piously 
performed his patron’s orders, and so arranged matters as to satisfy at once both the 
poor and his master. The young prince, son of His Highness, directed all the 
comniamlers of cavalry to repair to Kalbargah and go into quarters there, and in 
Muharram 1191 A.H. he moved from the garden ot Sctli Gobardandas, where he 
was encamped, towards the river Kishna, and while eii Mubariz-ul-Mulk, who 
had come from his own district to wait on His Highness, was received. The 
Nizam commanded him, besides his usual number of troops, to entertain 10,000 
horsemen and 10,000 infantry, and sent forward the forces of the Mansabdars 
with a strong force of artillery towards the territory of Haidar All Khan. 
His Highness himself also set forward to support them. The Maratha army, 
too, under the command of Hari Bandit, moved out from Punah, in agreement 
with Zafar-nd-daulah, to chastise Haidar All. Mubariz-ul-Mnlk marched, without 
halting beyond tlie time indispensable for rest, to Karnal, and the victorious army 
reached Bhutpur, which is forty kos from the city, and there halted. Zafar-ud- 
daulah after arriving at Karnul was entertained by the Governor, and then turned 
to the town of Dun, wliich is twelve ko,s from Karnul, and hastened thence to 
Manmarg, which is twelve and belonged to Haidar, and there collected much 
plunder, and captured the people and traders of that place and their wives 
and sons, and sent them to Narmal to populate that place. The army then 
moved towards Gaiijikot and the parganah of Durg, which belonged to Haidar 
Ali. In the middle of the march mountains were met hard to pass, and a dense 
jungle, where the passage of the army seemed difficult, so they halted two or three 
days to search for a road where the troops might move easily. Haidar Ali, on hearing 
this, moved from his place of residence to encounter the army, and advanced by 
rapid marches. Shnja-ul-Mulk having got news of this wrote to Mubariz iil-Mulk 
that it was not prudent to stop in those hills, as the enemy was advancing 
with wings of speed, and on hearing this Mubariz-ul-Mulk marched to near the 
fort of Guti, and thence to Madigira, which is eight kos from the fort^ of Adoni, 
and there encamped. Thence, in accordance witli a letter sent by Shuja-ul-Mulic, 

^ Literally “year’s knot,” because on each birthilay a knot is added to a striog kept for the purpose. 

t Musaurvadah awrah. — I have translated literally, but it is equivalent to Rahim-ul hurku/^ and moans 
‘‘ author.” Observe that here the author for the first time mentions himself. 
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he marched to Adoni, and on that very day Haidar Ali reached Madgira. 
Mubariz-ul-Mulk halted a day at Adoni and arranged his forces, and then moved 
at night with the intention of giving battle, Haidar, w|j^o was an able soldier, got 
information of his intention and went to the fort of Guti before Zafar-ud-daulah 
could arrive. Thence Haidar marched to the strong fort of Kilkanda,^ where there 
was a favourable place for fighting, and there halted to give battle. The army cn 
Zafar- ud-daulah pursued as far as Guti, and then by order of the Nizam turned 
back, and just at this time news came that Hari Pandit had started on the part of 
the Peshwa with a vast army to support Zafar-ud-daulah, and intended to plunder 
the district of Qajendragarh, belonging to Haidar. Zafar-ud-daulah, on hearing this, 
marched with the utmost expedition in that direction, and before Hari Pandit could 
arrive plundered the district and collected a vast booty. After the Pandit had 
arrived intervieAv^s took place, and by mutual agreement they encamped there* 
together. At that time the local zamindars began to seek the friendship ^ of 
Zafar-ud-daulah, and invited him to enter Haidar^s country and exterminate him. 
When Haidar heard that news, he by a lavish expenditure of gold brought over 
the army of Hari Pandit to his side. The soldiers of the Pandit’s army raised 
a disturbance about their pay, and refused to march. Hari Pandit, on account 
of the obstinacy of the troops and the near approach of the rainy season, marched 
thence and went towards Punah. Zafar-ud-daulah also marched and descended 
the hill of Paktur, and took a sum of three lakhs from the zainindar of Gadwal, 
and by order of the Nizam went into quarters at Goelkondah. On the 3rd ot 
Jiabi-ul-avval in the said year the news-writers informed His Highness, who had 
halted at lihutpur, that Mtibariz-ul-mulk had encamped twelve has from 
the fort of Adoni, and Haidar . twelve kos from Sira, and his Miighul troops 
twelve kos in advance of him. On the 2Gth of the said month long guns 
and musketooiis and wall pieces were submitted for His Highness s 
inspection. They were for taking Gopalpeth, and the Nizam ordered Tigh Jang 
to see that those that were easy to carry were loaded on baggage camels 
belonging to Muhammad Husain, and that the heavy ones Avere entrusted to 
the officers of artillery. On the 8th of Rabi-ul-akhir a horse and 100 rupees 
were given to Sawai Naik, who had come to His Highness from the other side ot 
the Kislina. As the quarters of Zafar-ud-daulah were to be at Goelkondah, on 
the 11th of Jumad-ul-avval the Nizam gave his son leave to go to qmxrtcrs at 
Kalbargh, and most of the commanding officers were sent there with their troops. 
Sharf-ud-daiilah obtained leave from His Highness and Avent to Haidarabad, and 
made his agent Ali Muhammad Khan his locum tenens at the head of the army and 
sent him to attend the young prince. The Nizam then moved from llhutpur and 
eucamped outside Farrakhnagar, and marched thence on the 17th, and the troops 
halted near the Idgah, or building where the festival of Id is celebrated at 
Haidarabad. On the day of tlie inarch Zulfak.ar-ud-daulah Mahabat Jang and 
Mansur Jang had the lionour of presentation, and Saijdd Dilawar Khan, Governor 
of Haidarabad and other officers Avere presented at a house near the Idgah. 
Ilis Highness passed two hours at that place in his tent, and then mounted 
and gave seats on his elephant to Tigh Jang and the Amir-ud-daulah, and 
in a fortunate moment adorned his palace with his presence, receiving the 
oirerings of las ministers as he entered. On the 23rd he Avent to visit the 
darv^esh Sliah Fazlullah, and on the 25th to inspect the artillery department. 
On the 29th liai Bhawauidas, Avho had gone to Upper India for the 
marriage of his son Kewal Kishn, returned and had the honour of presentation. 
At this time Salabat Khan and Bahlol Khan arrived at Haidarabad and were 
presented at court with Dilawar Khan, who was appi)inted to go and meet them. 
On the 4th of Shaban Badare Bigam, daughter of the Nizam, died, owing to a 
miscarriage. About this time Tigh Jang and Saiyid Dilawar Khan Avere both 
raised to fhe command, including Avhat they had before, of 5,000 horse, with 3,000 
actually present, with flags, kettle drums, and fringed palkis. The first was also 
honoured with the title of Intizam Jang Bahadur, and the second with that of 
Shams-ud-daulah Bahadur. Other courtiers, too, received commands and titles 
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corresponding to their rank. Afthe beginning of the spring tlie feast of New 
Year’s Day was celebrated with a splendour which it would exceed due limits 
to describe, and again each one of the courtiers and officials received promotion 
and presents of jewels, according to his rank. On the 17th of Zil-Hajj the 
Nizam again left the, city of Haidarabad to chastise Haidar Ali, and entered 
his tents. In 1192 A.H., too, there was no encounter with Haidar Ali, 
who declined to fight, as his attention was given to his war with the English. 
Mubariz-ul-Mulk returned without having accomplished anything, and through 
apprehension of Shams-ud-daulah, who was opposed to him, and whose authority and 
force increased daily, sent a petition conveying a request for leave of absence. 
When he had obtained leave he hastened to his own district, and to the end of his 
life was never re-employed by the Government. On the 25th of Rabi-us-sani in 
#the same year His Highness went to Haidarabad, and in Juraad-ul-avval the sons 
of Mub'ariz-uI-Mulk, Farrukh Mirza and Yakub Mirza, and his sister’s son, 
Haji Mirza Khan, were employed by the Nizam, and each received a jewelled 
ornament for the head, and the Rai Rayan was promoted from the command 
he originally held to that of 2,000 horse, with 1,000 present, and the 
title of Rajah. Rai Nana Pandit was similarly promoted to the nominal 
command of 1,500, with 200 actually present. On the 26th the Nizam 
went out to meet a re, script from the Emperor, and on the 3rd of 
Rajab the marriage of the Princess Nakshbandi lligatn with Zulfakar-ud- 
daulah Mahabat Jang was celebrated with great pomp. In this month, too, 
Azim-ud-daulah, Nazim of Aurangabad, obtained leave of absence, and many of 
the officials were honoured with commands and titles. At this time rupees covered 
over with base metal were put into circulation, and the money-changers deducted 
four and five annas in changing them. An order was therefore issued that new 
rupees ]:)aid to the revenue from Aurangabad and other places, which had been 
received into the public treasury, should be given to the bankers of the city, with 
injunctions to clear them of false metal, so that they might be restamped as coins 
of Haidarabad and returned again into the treasury within one mouth, and the 
government would defray the loss by the base metal, and the newly stamped rupees 
should be circulated. In the year 1193 A.H. rich robes and jewels of great value, 
sent by Nikoji Holkar, were submitted for His Highness’s inspection. Mansur Jang 
Bahadur was raised, including his original status, to the command of 5,000 horse, 
with the title of Kamr-ud-daulah, and Vakar-ud-daulali similarly to the nominal 
command of 6,000, with 4,000 actually present, with the title of Khan Dauran. 
Many other officials were similarly rewarded, some with commands and titles, 
some with the charge of di.stricts. On the <Sth of Rabi-us-sani Mr. Holland 
arrived at court as ambassador from the King of England, and had the honour of 
being presented, and the gifts sent by the King of England were submitted to the 
inspection of His Highness. This year Bahlol Khan and Dawa Khan again had 
the honour of kissing the threshold of the court, and in Ramazan jewels and 
dresses sent by the Peshwa were inspected by His Highness, and at the feast of 
breaking the Muhammadan fast* Kamr-ud-daulah received a jewelled ornament 
called ajikah, and Shatns-ud-daulah ajikah with a feather of the bird of paradise. 
On the 9th of Shawwal in the same year Yakar-ud-daulah through lunacy 
wounded himself with a knife, and after an interval his madness increased, and 
ended in confirmed insanity which continued till his death. On the 14th of 
Zi-Kadah the noble Banu Bigam, known as Mali Bigam, passed from this abode of 
woe to the happiness of tlie eternal mansions, and .some time after His Highness 
went to recover his spirits to Lalah Korah, as if to hunt. Najrn-ud-daulah 
Saif Jang was sent with a considerable force to protect the district of Kbtur 
and Murtazanagar, as there was much talk in that locality of the continuous 

® Tho MiihamiBadaa Lent lasts during the whole of Ihimfizan, when it is unlawful to eat or drink 
between the first streaks of morning light ftiul the time when the stars are clearly .seen. The month Shawwal 
comes next to Rama/^an, and on the Ist of Shawwal is the Muhammadan carnival, when there are in India 
feastings and sinking and other amiisementB, but none of the puerilities which are seen in other countrlea 
oil bimilur occasion. 
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advance of the English. In Safar 1194 A.H. Mir Najra Ehan, who had gone to 
fetch the goods of M. Lally, the European, arrived at court, and submitted them 
for inspection. On the 13th of Kabi-ul-awal took place the feast of New Year’s 
day and for the recovery of His Highness, who had been slightly indisposed, and 
his physicians were rewarded with dresses and jewels. In Jumad-ul-avval Shah 
Abdullah Husani arrived in the city with his sons, and His Highness went to 
visit him. In Jumad-ul-akhir the marriage of Kutb-ud-daulah, son of Haidar Jang, 
with the daughter of the Nizam’s sister, was performed with fitting magnificence, 
and this year, too, many persons were honoured with commands and titles suited 
to their rank. Ghulam Saiyid Khan, who during the lifetime of Vakar-ud-daulah 
sent from Usa Puta Ram, as his Vakil, with a petition to His Highness and a letter 
to Vakar-ud-daulah with regard to his pay, but failed in obtaining it, now again 
that Vakar-ud-daulah, who was opposed to his claim, was dead, regarding it as, 
a favourable opportunity, wrote friendly letters to Mubariz-ul-Mulk Zabit 
Jang, and endeavoured to work on his kind feelings, and also repeatedly 
petitioned His Highness for leave to see Mubariz-ul-Mulk, and when 
he obtained it went from Usa to Narmal, and there by his knowledge of the 
world and tact, in which he was wonderfully’®^ clever, at last brought Mubariz-ul- 
Mulk to the point of sending a petition to the Nizam to the eflFect that he, a loyal 
and devoted servant of the State, could not feel tranquil unless Munir-ud-daulah 
Ghulam Saiyid Khan Bahadur Suhrab Jung were at court, and if His Highness 
would send for him it would be the means of opening the door of tranquillity to 
the heart of that well-wisher. The Nizarn, out of regard for Shams-ud-daulah, 
who remained at court and was thoroughly loyal, delayed to send for Ghulam 
Saiyid Khan, and when it was ascertained that Shams-ud-daulah was attending 
only to the wants of his own troops and not to the entire affairs of state, and that 
there would be advantage at that time from one who was undoubtedly a counsellor, 
Ghulam Saiyid Khan was sent for, and on the 18th of Shaban he ari-ived at court 
at Haidarabad. For two years, owing to dread of Shams-ud-daulah, he kept his 
intentions secret, and conducting himself %vith great humility and appearance of 
sincerity he rendered Shams-ud-daulah unsuspicious of him, ami then by a 
display of advantage to the Government and by simulating disenterestedness, 
and increasing year by year the sum payable by the officials, and levying 
larger customs on merchandize, and taking by every device the houses 
and property of people, which was absolute oppression, he inclined the 
Nizam, his roaster, towards him till he became his confidant, and at last by degrees 
acquired a voice in all matters of State, so that he became Prime Minister 
without being displayed as such ; and while he was in power, what annoyances did 
not the eminent, the noble, the learned, and the virtuous, and the Suiyids suffer, 
to such an extent that most left the country, and a few chose to live in seclusion, 
while Sulaimanis and base fellows, informers and men of corrupt nature, came to the 
front ! The portions and free tenures and daily allowances of the poor, who had 
no patrons, were seized. To the old officers money payments due to them were 
reduced to seven-sixteenths, and even from that were deducted fees for macebearers, 
which were indirectly imposed on them, and other expenses which went to the 
clerks. After all those deductions even then no one received his allowances 
regularly month by month. Some got six months’ allowances in the year, and a 
few even less. Some were nearly dead of distress. In short, during his term of 
office, [)eople who had no cixpital of their own, owing to the dearness of grain, from 
its being hoarded, and the increase of duties upon.it, died of starvation from not 
getting their allowances. On the other hand, the rich had no life left in their 
bodies through terror of his cruelty au<l op|)ression, and small and great were 
repeating, “ God lias done to them what they did to the people.” 

Let it not be hid thatf Sulaimani is a language of Arabia, and it has been 
ascertained from tlie seven companions of most holy Maakkah that the Sulaimanis 

• liiterally, “ possessed a long hand.” 

f Tbo thread of the narrative in the Persian is here rather curiously interrupted by this paragraph, 
which refers to the word Sulaimani in the last line but ten of the preceding column. 
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are the descendants of those Copts who had gone from Egypt to different parts for 
trading or other purposes, and on the day when Pharaoh was drowned were not 
with him. When they heard of his being swallowed up with his people they fled 
for fear of Moses, on whom be peace! to a part of Syria which is known liy the 
name of the mountain of Sulaiman, and there concealed themselves. Hence their 
descendants were called Sulaijiianis. But to return to the subject. Tliis same 
year Shams-ud-daulah got ready hunting grounds containing a jungle and meadows 
twelve ^os in extent. The Nizam went there with all the people of the place and 
amused himself daily with hunting, and then with the ladies went on the Husain 
Sagar Lake, and .at night lamps were lighted around it, and again as before he 
engaged in hunting. Meantime the news-writers send intelligence that 
Mubariz-ul-Mulk had been attacked with cancer, and that his whole body was full of 
, pus and matter, .and the remedies of his physicians did him no good. On this the 
Nizam sent I)r. Bakir Khan, styled Masih-ud-daulah, and a Hindi surgeon named 
Palna, to cure him, who were celebrated doctors of that time, but before 
they arrived news was brought of the patient’s death. A robe marking permanent 
appointment to the vacant post was then, with the concurrence of Ghulam 
Saiyid Khan, conferred on Ihtisham Jang, son of Z.abit Jang. The Nizjim 
then htmted one more day, and conferred titles and commands on many of 
his servants. Of these Mirza Khan Bahadur was promoted to tlie nominal command 
of 4,000 horse, 2,000 being actually present, and received a flag and kettledrums 
and the title of Mubariz .Jang. Yakub Mirza got the comm.md of 4,000 horse, 
2,000 being present, and Jarnal-ud-diu Husain Khan the command of 1,000 with 
200 actually present, and the Nizam’s Munshi Mir Haidar Kh.an had .an increase 
to his command of 1,000 horse with the title of Bahadur and the gift of a fl.ag. 
Ghulara Murtaza Kh<an, son of Ghulam Saiyid Khan, received an increase to 
his command of 1,000 horse witli 1,000 present, and the title of Sipahdar 
J.ang, and Farrukh Mirza was raised to the command of 4,000 Avith 2,000 
present, with a flag and kettledrums and tlie title of Ihtisharn .Jang. At 
the festival of the Id-ul-fitr or carnival, Samsam-ul-Mnlk Mir Abdul Haqq 
Klian received a pair of jewelled bracelets, and presents Avere given to Ghulam 
Saiyid Khan, and an ornament called 3,jikah to his son. In this month a son Avas 
born in the house of Shams-ud-daulah, and about this time Muliaiumad Ahmad 
Khan had his command of horse raised nominally to .3,000, Avith 2,000 actually 
present, and the title of Sarbuland Jang, and Rajah Hiyanatw.ant was similarly 
raised to the command of 4,000 with 2,000 actu<T,lly present, and the title of 
Bahadur and the gift of kettledrums, and his son, Rai Bankadas, with what he 
had before, got altogether the command of 1,000 liorse, and similarly Sbarns-ud- 
daulah the command of 7,000 with 0,000 .actually present, and Avith the title of 
Sharns-ul-Mulk, and similarly many others, too long to mention, Avere honoured 
.and*promoted. In this year Sarbuland Jang Avas .appointed to ch.astise the Zamindars 
of Sholapur. Hafiz Muhammad, instructor at the Makkah mosque, was appointed 
one of the Kazis of Haidarab.ad. Sbams-nd-daulah .and Ghulam Saiyid Khan and 
Azim-ud-daulab were presented with robes and jeAvcls. 

Account of the expedition of the Nizam to chastise the presumptuous Thtishdm Jang, 

and of what that traveller on the road to ruin did, up to the capture of the fort 

of Narrnal. 

When Ihlisham Jang*^ Zafar-nd-daulali, after the death of bis father, Avas 
continued in his l’ather’s..,.Qffi,ce by the Nizam, he at the instigation of Wali 
Muhammad, his paymaster (Bakshi)j slew Bhiku Mirza and Farid Mirza, Mnghuls 
Avho Avere near relations of Zabit Jsing, though no crime was proved against them. 
After an interval he becjime suspicious of Wali Muhammad and slew him .also ; 
and having extended Ins blood-shedding hand for (in his own opinion) regulating 
affairs he allowed vicious thoughts to enter his head and destroyed a number of 
people with the sAvord of oppression. The Nizam on hearing these things was 

^ All that Grant DnfE says of this rebellion is, *‘Nana Farnavis had asftifiU'd Nizam AH to suppress a 
formidable rebellion which was headed by Ihtisharn Jang, the Jagirdar of Narrnal vol. II., p. 470, L 16. 
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patient, and, compassionating his extreme youth, at first wrote letters of admonition. 
As these letters had no effect, the Nizam, on the 21st of Muharram 1196 A.H. 
set out from Haidarabad to reduce that overweening person, and stopped first at 
the garden of Gobardhandas, and halting there two months, as it were 
for • hunting, sent letters to Ihti sham Jang intended to make him change his 
conduct. As, however, that obstinate person would not alter his course, the 
Nizam moved thence on the 24th of Uabi-ul-awal, and encamped near the 
fort of Muhammadnagar, on the banks of the Musi, and halted there some 
days. Every night of Ids stay, by his command, there were illuminations on the 
bastions and citadel of the fort under the superintendence of Sarafraz Jang and 
displays of fireworks, and crowds assembled to enjoy the sight. Sarafraz Jang 
then was presented with a necklace of pearls, and Ata Yar Khan, son of the 
deceased Said-ud-daulal), with a jewelled ornament for the head, and Itikad-ud- , 
daulah obtained the command of the fort of Bhungir, and the post of Tahsildar 
(collector of revenue) in the districts of Rajah Ramna, the accountant, and Dilawar 
Jang, brother’s son of Mir Abdul Ilaqq Khan Samsam-ul-Mulk, got the office of 
Diwan of Muhammadabad Bidar. The Nizam then marched from that place and 
celebrated the festival of New Year’s Day with the utmost magnificence, and 
conferred on his nobles, according to their rank, commands and titles and jewels 
This Suhrab Jang received the title of Mushir-ul-Mulk, and an increase >of 
command of 1,000 liorse with 1,000 present, while Shams-ul-Mulk was 
presented with an armlet Avith a fringe of pearls. Muhammad Azim Khan 
got a jewelled ornament for the head, and an increased, command and a 
flag with the title of Bahadur. Imtiyaz-ud-daulah got the command of 
5,000 horse, a flag and kettledrums, and the title of Kiyam-ul-Mulk, and Mir 
Haidar Ali was raised to the command of 2,000 hor.se, with a gift of kettledrums 
and the title of Mumtaz Jang. So also a multitude of officials had connnands and 
titles conferred on them, and Shukoh Jang, Nazim of Haidarabad, obtained the 
^ihah ornament and a betel-box, the sign of leave to depart, and departed in the 
direction of the fort of Kolas, where he halted some time. On the 15th of Jumad- 
ul-avval Mir Abdul Haqq Khan Samsam-ul-Mulk, who was a much respected 
nobleman, a learned, excellent and dignified man, died of internal inflammation. 
At the same place there was a parade of the troops, which was witnessed by the 
ladies. As the rainy season Avas at hand His Highness returned tOAvards 
Haidarabad on the 22nd of the said month, and on the 28th reached the Husain 
tSagar Lake, Avhere he halted five days in the expectancy of a fortunate moment 
for entering the city. Every night there were illuminations, fireworks, and 
rejoicings. On the 2nd of Jumad-ul-akhir a tempest and a storm of 
hail caused the greatest confusion in the camp. On Friday the 4th His 
Highness entered his palace. On this occasion most of the venerable men of the city, 
such as Shah Fazlullah (uoav dead) and Shah Amrullah, son of Shah Riza Sabit 
(now deceased), were honoured Avith a Ausit. Sharf-ud-daulah received the 
command of 2,000 horse and the title of Sharf-ul-Mulk, and Sayid Mukarram Khan 
Ava.s made Deputy I)iwan of the imperial government. Azini-ud-daulah was 
allowed leave to go to Aurungabad after receiving a jewelled ornament for the 
head, a jVAy/A, a pearl ncoklaeo, a robe of honour, and a betel-box. On the 25th of 
Rajab Mr. Holland Avas allowed to depart to Calcutta. In the month of Ramazan, 
the Vakil of Haidar Ali Khan, Sambha Kao Avas lionoured with an interview, 
and submitted for inspection the presents and jevA'els of which he was the bearer. 
As the new's-Avriters notified that Ihtisham Jang had sent a force of cavalry and 
infantry to the Aucinity of the fort of Nander and intended to create trouble. His 
Highness Avas moved to chastise him, and appointed Hisam-ud-din Khan Bahadur, 
known as Khansi Miyan, with 2,000 picked horse, to repel the mischief he threatened. 
The said Khan came clo.se oii the enemies’ heels to the fort Budan, and his 
advanced guard overtook a number of them Avho were outside the fort, and 
dispersed them. The majority, howe\’’er, entered the fort, and began to fire 

the guns, and volleys of musketry. HoAvever, the troops of the Nizam 
made a gallant rush and captured the fort in tAvo hours and a half. A few of the 
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garrison were slain and the rest asked for quarter, but a few escaped. Ihtisham 
Jang on hearing this alarming news, with the utmost expedition, sent a Eiu:o[)oan 
called Dila war Jang and Abu Miyau Mahdawi with .‘t, ()()() horse and ten guns and 
some Telinga and Rohilla and African infantry to oppose the said Khan. I'ho 
Nizam on the lOth of Shawwal honoured his son, Sikandar Ikbal, Mir Akhar Ali 
Khan, who now reigns, with the title of Asad-ud-daulah, and detached some othcers 
of state with their troops in that direction and gave oiahn's to Saiyid Abdullah 
Khan and Hashmat Jatig that they should reinforce llisam-ud-din immediately. 
Ihtisham Jang on hearing this wrote to Abu Miyan Malidawi and Dilawar Jang 
the Frank to attack the Nizam’s troops before they were reinlbrced. Ai cordingly 
both those officers advanced to the encounter on the 5tb of Zi Kada, with their 
guns in front, and began a contitiuous fire from a short rlistanee. Though 
, many of the Nizam’s soldiers fell they still held their ground. When Abu 
Miyan saw that they were unbroken by the artillery he advanced I'rom the 
centre of his force with his cavalry and charged the Nizam’s troops. lUsam-ud-diu 
Khan repelled the attack, broke the enemy’s sijiiadrons, and drove tJiem back on 
the body commanded by the Frank, and took sword in liand both his (depliants 
that cai'ried the flags. In short, Ilitisham Jang’s men took to flight and never 
drew rein till they readied fort of Narnial, and Dilawar Jang the Frank fled at 
night to the fort. They then sent off to liis IligJincss two ele[)haiits with the flags, 
some horses and kettledrums, with camels and oxen, cannon-balls and animunitiou 
which had fallen into the hands of the victorious army, together with a 
representative communicating the news of the victory. After this chastisement 
Ihtisham Jang collected his troops and did not steji beyond the fort of Narmal. 
Ilisam-ud-din Khan according to orders took uji a position with his force near tlie 
fort of Balkandah, wliore water and pasturage were near at hand, and awaited Ilis 
Highness. About this time Muhammad Ainjad Khan was honoured with the title 
of iSarbuland Jang, and witli a jewelled ornament for the turban, and Sahili Khan 
Mati with the command of 3,000 horse, 1,000 being present, a Hag and kettledrums 
and the title of Nizam Nawaz Khan, and Wazir Khan had an increase of command 
and the title of Bahadur, On the 2nd of Zi-Kadah news of the death of the Arnir- 
ul-iunara Basalat Jang was received. His Highness was imu.'h distressed, and the 
music in the great gallery was stopped for three days, and Mir Mubarik Khan 
Haffdar Jang was alloweil leave to go to Adoni and liaiclmr. Saliit Jang Mubariz- 
ud-daulah received a jewelled ornament for the turban and a jikah, and Haji Mirza 
Khan received a jewelled ornament, and they wore appointed to attend on Buland 
Ikbal Asad-ud-davdah. Baliadur Bajah Diyanatwjint rcceivcal a jewelledy/itaA and 
a sword, and Itajali Amanat Bam sv Jikah. On tiio 21st of Zi-Kadah His Highness 
came from the city of Haidarabad and stopped m the neighbourhood of 
Goshahiuahall, where he halted twenty <lays, and wrote letters, and sent off letters of 
admonition to Ilitisham Jang recalling him to obedience, and omitted nothing in 
patiently advising him for his own welfare ; Imtas misfortune had become bis guide 
he niaiiitained his headstrong course. Then the Nizam, seeing that it was advisalilo 
to chastise him, sent Najm-ud-danlah, the chief Bakslii, and Saiyid Umar Khan with 
a large force to assist Ilisain-ud-din Khan, and strictly enjoined them as far as 
possible not to take the initiative, and act upon the precept : “ His blood 
may be shed with impunity who tirst draws sword.” At this time Zulfakar-ud- 
daulah Mahabat Jang was raised, including what he had before, to the command of 
9,000 horsemen, some with two horses, .some with one, with the title of Amir-nl- 
Mulk, and the insignifi oFthulish and the corresponding rank, and a jewelled 
ornament for the turban and a JeA'Hlc’d aigrette. The district also of Adoni 
and Raichur was confided to him, and Mukarram-nd-danlub, and Tuljaram, the 
chief Vakil, were sent along with him. Itikad-ud-daulah Bahadur was renioved 
from the office of superintendent of stores to the Government, and Husain Klian 
received the robe of office in liis place. Shekli Uzmatullah, brother of Sarafraz 
Jang, was made commandant of the fort of Naldurg, and Doctor Gbiya.s-ud-din 
Khan was invested as Kotwal of Haidarabad. On the 6th of Zi-llay His Highness 
moved from Goshahmahall towards the fort of Elgandal, and near the village of 
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Aleabad, Sikandar Ikbal, the son of the Nizam, had the honour of being presented. 
On the 26th the Nizam moved to Elgandal. On the 28th of that month the 
Nizam's victorious army moved thence, and on the 29th halted at Imalwarah, where 
is the cell of Rajah Pak Sawar. Just then Azim-ud-daulah was removed 
from the governorship of Aurangabad and Ala-ud-daulah was advanced 
to his place. During the ten days of the Muharram 1197 A.H. thei*e was 
a halt, and on the drd of the said month Dolah Hai, by coinniand of His Highness, 
witli Government troops and cannon that breach forts, and guns that destroy enemies, 
.sot forward to besiege the tort of Jagtal. Wlien the ten days of mourning were 
past the Nizam went from Imalwarah towards Narmal, after which Kajah Padam 
Singh and Kanwar Jodh Singh were sent to help Dolah Rai, and each day, in 
passing each stage, trees w'ere cut down wliile the distance was traversed. Mean- 
while IJisam-ud-din came to pay his respects to His Highness and received a* 
splendid rolxi of honour and a jewelled ornament for the head with the title of 
Bahadur, a flag, kettledrums and the command of 3,000 horsemen, 2,000 being 
actually present. Tlie Nizam's army laid siege to the fort of Jagtal, which Muhariz- 
til-Mufk had constructed after the Kuropean fashion, making it very strong. The 
garrison were reduced to straits, and by the lire of heavy guns and smaller cannon 
the confidence of the garrison was shaken, till at last the commandant, Zafar Almas, 
an African, capitulated, and on the 28th of Muharram gave over to the Nizam’s 
oifieers the fort with all its munitions of war' and stores, and, after presentation 
to His Highness by Dolah Rai, received the command of 500 liorse and the title 
of Khan. Dolah Rai himself had his command incre.ascd to 2,000 horsemen with 
a Hag, and the title of Bahadur, and a jewelled ornament for the head, and emerald 
earring,s. On the Ist of Safar the Nizam marched from the village of Kortilah to 
the station of Jagtal, where he halted, and after inspecting the fort gave the 
(•ornniand of it again to Almas. Marching thence ills Iliglincss proceeded to 
Narmal. There Muhammad Azim Khan, who Imd been sent to buy horses at 
IRaligaon, brought hack 2,000 horsemen with their ai'contrenients for the body-guard, 
;i.nd was mucli applauded. Thence (lie army moved agaiiist the fort of Balkandah. 
At this time Bahlol Khan was admitted to service, and Ahsan-Tad-daulah was 
permitted to go to Warankal and the government of Khammani. Mir Abdul Aziz 
Khan, son of Alir Alxl-us-salam Khan, was raised, including Avliat he had before, 
to the command of 4,000 horsemen, with tlie title of Ivawam-iuf-daulali, and Ids soeond 
son, with an iuereaso of command, got the title of Mujaliid Jang, ailagand kettledrums. 
The third son, witli an increased command, got the title ofBaliman Jang and a flag. 
Mir Alubariz Khan, who had gone to Adoni, eamo thence, and had the happiness of 
being pre.sented. On the l-tlh of the said nionlii noble chiefs like Rafat-iul-daulah 
and Sarhuland Jang and Hisam-ud-<iin Khan and Vaktahta'.^ .Jang and Muliamrnad 
Bahlol Khan and 8idi Abdullah Khan and Saiyid Umar Khan, liisalahdars of the 
inl'antry and matchlock men of tJie further side of the Godavari, crossed and 
encamped, and were on the qni vice and vigilant. It is said that while the 
Nizam’s troops on the far side of the river were crossing, Ihtisham Jang (“ the 
opposed to reason”) with a few horsemen was engaged in deer-hunting. If this 
inrcumstance had been known to the brave men of the Nizam’s ai’iny Ihtisham 
himself would have become their prey. However, lie became aware of his danger 
and quickly witlidrew. Then with cavalry, infantry, and guns ho came forward to 
fight, hut after the loss of some horses and men lie retireil from the action, and 
sholtered himself and his forcc.s in Bateri Chatiyal. The Nizam then crossed the 
Godavari and encamped on the other side, and, still actnig with forbearance, did 
not take the initiative in fighting. On the 22nd of the said month Sikandar Ikhal, 
the Nizam’s son, went to Punali, at the request of the Peshwa, to the marriage of 
Sawai Madhu Rao, and very many nobles and ministers were sent in company with 
him, such as Sharf-ud-datilah and Miibariz-ud-daulah. On the 1st of Rabi-ul-avval 
Ihtisham Jang, through the medium of some of the high officers, sent a petition 
to the Nizam containing various requests on his part, and daily communications 
were made until, on the 6th of the said month, Dolah Rai, witliout its being 
suggested to him by any of the Zemindars of Ghiinar and Maniwaran, set to work 
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to take a small mountain which intervened between the two forces, lest the enemy 
should occupy it and raise batteries upon it. The enemy opposed this movement 
and used their artillery, but at last took to flight and took refuge in tlic fortilications 
of the Ghatiyal, against which the Nizam’s troops erected batteries and passed the 
night on the watch. On hearing this, Ilis Highness himself moved from tlie 
bank of the river and encamped opposite the little mountain, and as he saw that 
the matter could not be brought to a termination but by lighting, according to the 
saying, “ The last device is the sword,” he next day took his seat in an iron 
carriage on an elephant and advanced with his army to punish tlie rebels, and 
gave ordei’s that they should attack tliem on all sides !ind act according to the 
sacred saying, “ Kill them wherever you find them.”’’ On that day Shams-ul- 
Mulk, who sat behind the Nizam on the elephant, directed the warriors of the 
• guard and his own regiment to charge together on the enemy and do their utmost 
to slay them unsparingly. They charged accordingly, and in the heat of the battle 
Saiyid Urnar Khan galloped up to the Nizam ami said tliat Sidi Yakub and the 
Frank, Dilawar Jang, had with a large force attacked the small body of troops 
under his command, and asked for support. His Highness ordered Shanis-ud- 
daulah to reinforce him, who sent Muhamiua<l Makarim Khan witli him for that 
purpose, and also ordered Muhammad Azim Khati and Parwarish Ali Khan to go 
with speed to his assistance. Just at this time Shah Mirza, son of Sabit Jang 
Mubariz-ud-daulah, charged with the cavalry of the guard and a btnly of 
Rohillas and Africans, and gave many to drink of the sherbet of death. 
Meanwhile Muhammad Azim Khaii, with the picked men of the guard and 
his own regiment and a body of cavalry, attacked the enemy’s centre, and 
a furious battle ensued. At this crisis Najm-ud-daulah and M uhammad Amjad 
Khan Sarbuland Jaug in one direction and Ghulam Imam Khan and Saulat 
Jang ill anotlier, and Hisam-ud-din Khan in another, with Ids biave soldiers, 
and Rafat-ud-daulali, with the Mughul troops and I’arwarish Ali Khan witli 
his force, and tlie other commanders of regimeiits from all sides charged tlio.se 
doomed men and laid them as low as their destiny, while Ihcir iV‘llows who 
survived turned and lied and slunk into the fort. In this liattle the Hags of the 
enemy’s foot, disciplined after European fashion, and of the other infantry and of 
the enemy’s Roldllas, were taken by the Nizam’s army, Dilawar Jang the Frank 
escaped, wounded, but Sidi Yakub was wounded and taken prisoner. In short the 
Nizam’s forces won a glorious victory with the loss of some killed and a few 
wounded who reached their tents. Saulat Jang, son of Shail-ud-daulah, was 
wounded in the leg, and 11 is Highness on his return at night went to see him and 
found liim witli Ids ndiid collected, though hi.s wound was datigerou.s, hut next 
day he died. On the same day Ihtishani Jang sent his mother and asked for 
mercy with the utmost humility. His Highness, in tlie way cliaiacteristic of his 
noble family, eoinpassionated him, sent for his mother to the women’s ayiartiuenls, 
assented to her petition, and next day sent Mushir-ul-Mulk to give Ihtisham Jang 
assurance of safety ami bring him to the presence. Accordingly, on the 14th 
Ihtisham waited on the Nizam, and with the nlmost ahjcctness rubbed the forehead 
of reliance on the ground of submission, and received the pardon of liis crimes, 
and on his departure a jewelled ornament for the lurhan was confened upon him. 
Ttikad-ud-daulah was then sent forward to arrange matters inside the fort of 
Narrnal, and afterwards on the IDth of the said month His Highness visited the fort 
with all the veiled ladies kept behind the curtain of chastity, and took up Ins 
quarters in the Ibrahiniijlarden, wliich Mubariz-ul-Mulk had made at a vastexpmise. 
He then took all the forts whiclT were in possession of Ihtisham Jang, and placed 
reliable officers in command of them, and on Mutarnid-ul-Mulk Himmat Yar Khan 
Bahadur he conferred the command of Zafargadh, and sent liim there. After lie 
had finished all arrangements witli regard to tlie district of Narrnal ho removed 
Bahram Jang from the government of Birar and gave it td Ihtisliam Jang, advancing 
him to a high command with the title of Zafar-ud-daulah, and the insignia and rank 
of the Fish, and sent him to his government. He also released from liis prison in that 


• Knran II, 187. 
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fort Yakub Mirza Muhtashim Jang, brother of Ilitisham Jang, and attached him to 
his court, and honoured many loyal subjects with commands of horse, and titles and 
robes and jewels. Thus Muhammad Salabat Khan was raised, including what he held 
before, to tlie command of (1, 000 liorsemen, 4,000 being actually present, with the 
insignia and dignity of the Fish, and a jewelled ornament for the turban, andayVlfcaA, 
and a collar of pearls. Sipahdar Jang, son of Mushir-ul-Mulk received, including wliat 
he had before, the command of 4,000 horsemen, 2,000 being present, and the title 
of Mushir-ud-daulah, and Jamal-ud-din Husain Khan received the command of 
2,000 horsemen, 1 ,000 present, and a flag and kettledrums and the title of Bahadur, 
and Tftikhar Jang recei ved, including what he had before, the command of 8,000, 
with 3,000 actually present, and the title of Iftikhar-ud-daulah and a fringed 
palki, and Zirghain Jang (Lion of War), son of Ilisam-ud-daulah deceased, got the 
command of 4,000, including what he had before, 2,000 being present, and a , 
fringed palki and the title of Hisam-iid-danlah, and Muhammad Sarbuland Khan 
received a jewelled ornament for the turban, and a jewelled jikah and a collar of 
pearls, and Mahbub Khan and Muhammad Bahlol Khan were similarly rewarded.*' 
Most of tl>e Mansabdars of the fort of Narrnal Avere allowed to depart. The son of 
the Spiritual Guide, f who alter the marriage of Siwai Madhu llao had returned from 
Punah, now bad an interview with His Highness, and through the medium of Makbul 
Ali Khan submitted for the iMS{)ection of His Highness a tray of jewels and seven 
trays of dresses, and four horses and two elephants Avith green carriages and harness. 
His Highness tlien paid a Ausit of condolence to the tent of Sharf-ul-Mullc, for the 
loss of his son 8aulat Jang, and having loosened a jcAvcIled ornament from his own 
royal turban, fastened it into the turban of the said noblemaii Avith many words of 
sympathy. On the I'.lth of Jvnnad-nl-akhir Burhan-ud-daulah, who had been removed 
from the government of Elich[)ur, came and Avas pre.sented to His Highness, who on the 
2.5th of the said month moved in the direction of Haidarabad, and ordered Amir-ud- 
daulah and Mir N.'ijm Khan and Muhammad vSliujaat Khan to stay behind one or 
tAVo days, and to get together Avhatever things requisite for travelling Abu Turab 
Mirza and the family of Za,far-ud-daulah might require, and bring them on with 
them. His Highness himself then moved by regular stages, and on the Itli of 
liajab, on a Friday, triumphantly entered Haidarabad, 

ClIACTER III. 

Narrative of the events v:lnch took place after the return of the Ntnoah Asif Jah II. 

to Haidarabad, down to the departure of that N/neah from this unstable 

world to that which is eternal. 

After the Nizam’s return from the conquest of Nannal to Haidarabad he 
dislingnislied Mus!iir-nl-Mnlk by an especial favour, and ordered Rajah DiyanatAvant 
Uai Rayan and Rajah AmanatAvaut Nana Pandit, in whose eliarge Avere the account 
Ituoks of the Diwan i»f the Dukhan, and the revenue accounts, to refer to the Musliir- 
nl-Mulk, and sec AvJiat leaves he approved or the contrary. j; This year, that is to 
.say, 1107 A. II., Najm-ud-daulali Avas coinmi.s.sioned by His Highness to chastise 
the Zamindars of IMurtazauagar and Kotnr, and he brought in a very considerable 
sum of money. Tliis year, too, the news of the death of Haidar Ali Khau reached 
His lligliness. This year also tlie soldiers of the regiment of Saiyid Umar Khan, 
owing to the remissness of Muslur-ul-MuIk in not giving them their pay, which 
previously had always reached them month by month, made a ru-sh upon his house 
and created a tumult, and left nothing undone to disgrace him. At length they 
Avere induced by the menaces and injunctions of His iiighuess to let him alone. 
Tliat same year Mir Muhammad Husain Khan was made Superintendent of 
Government Klfects, owing to the death of Darab Beg, and Ghulaiu Paid Khan, son 

® That Ibii.sli.Tin who lia^l roholhid in arms, Iiml put to cloath a number of perHons and had alaiu 

many mt)re in battle, slioukl Jiave been freely forji^iven and honoured with tli© govorniiient of Birar, the 
richest district in the Nizam’s douiinioiiH, is Murely an astonishing instance of clemency, and proves that the 
testainenlarv injiinctiuii.s of the iirst Nizam not to take life were obeyed to the letter by his desceiidautB. 

'I* The Nizam'H son — an expression of exlreine respect, which is hero again and again used. 

J 1 coufess myself imablo to iiud any proper grani»j:‘atical arrapgouicut in this sontenco, 
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of Najm-ud-daulah, was invested with the office ofBakshito Prince Asad-ud-daulah, 
and Bahadur Ali Khan, son of Saiyid Dilawar Khan, was appointed to the 
paymastership of the retinue, and the nominal coininaiul of 3,000 horsemen, 2,000 
being present, with kettledrums and a flag and the title ofBahrahwar Jang Bahadur. 
Mir Muhsin Ali Khan was raised to the command, inclusive of what ho had 
before, of 3,000 horsemen, 2,000 being present. The captain of Mudaji’s company 
received a jewelled oniament for the turban, and Chimna Itajahhad a collar of pearls, 
and Rajahs Diyanatwant and Amanatwaut and Rai Dolah Ram had each a jewelled 
turban ornament, and Muhammad Khair-ullah Khan had the robe of Tahsildar 
(a collector of revenue) of the district of Venkat Narayan Rao, and many others 
received robes of honour, and commands and jewels. At tins time His Highness 
repeatedly visited the houses of Zafar-yab Jang and Fath-yab Jang, and at the end 
•of the year the marriage of the son of Mushir-ul-Mulk with the daughter of Ashja- 
ul-Mulk son of the late Shir Jang, was celebrated with much pomp. In the month 
of Safar 1198 A. 11., Dec. 1783, Rajah Rai Rayan departed this life from fever, 
and his brother and sons were honoured with the gift of iiiourhing robes and the 
succession to his , office, and increase of command. Azim-ud-daulah was promoted 
to the government of Aurangabad and to the oflice of Kotwal and other offices 
there. The Nizam just then took pleasure in visiting the hunting-grounds which 
Dolah Ram had prepared, and then he went to the house of Musliir-ul-Mulk. 

Account of the visit of the Nizam to the banks of the Bhimra and his interview there 
with the chief of the Marathas, and of their decision to ch tstise Tipu Sultan., 
the causer of disturbances. 

When Tipu Sultan succeeded his father Haidar Ali, he, from the pride of 
youth and the intoxicating effects of power, broke the friendship which linked him 
to the Nizam and the Peshwa, and began to be refractory and troublesome. The 
Nizam and the Ministers of the Peshwa were meditating measures for coercing him, 
and arranged them together. To explain this brief statement more fully, Balaji 
Pandit said to Nur Muhammad Khan, who from the time of Haidar Ali resided 
in Punah as envoy, that the stipulated money had not been paid for two years 
before the close of the reign of Haidar Ali, and since l)is son was seated on the throne 
he had paid neither the sum clue for the two years previous to his succession, 
nor that for the two years of Ids own reign. The Pandit added, “ He must pay the 
tribute for four years, and five laklis over and above what Haidar pai<l. If he does 
we shall remain friends, otherwise war will ensue.” Nur Muhammad Khan, as 
a loyal servant, w'rote to Tipu Sultan that in consccpience of the non-payment of 
the stipulated money the temper of the authorities at Punah was disturbed and 
inclined to quarrel. If Tipu desired to be on good terms with them he must send 
the money agreed upon. As for the Maratha demand for an increase, that was 
only intended as a threat and to alarm. If they were paid the stipulated sum they 
would cease to exert themselves to collect troops and to ally themselves with the 
Nizam and the Bhonslah, who were incurring heavy debts and would not treat 
with his (Tipu’s) government, Tipu replied that his words and the affirmation of 
the Marathas wore not wortliy of credit. Before concluding a peace with the 
English they (the Marathas) had declared in writing they would make terms with 
the hat-wearers after mutual consultation ; but when they saw that the English had 
entered Tipu’s country they regarded their own promise as if it had never existed, 
and had made peace without including Tipu, and had also recalled the auxiliaries 
lent to him, and were now meditating hostile measures. Such being the state 
of things, it was for Nur Muhammad not himself to demand from Balaji h'ave 
to withdraw, but to procrastinate the discussion by evasions. Thus, if he 
were to ask for his cong6 tlie Marathas would despair of remaining on 
friendly terms with Tipu and would march against him. This course was 
desirable as the affair of the port of Gorial was not yet finished, and if 
Nur Muhammad left his post the door for receiving intelligence would be closed. 
On r (giving these instructions Nur Muhammad went to Balaji and said, 
“ If it ^»se God, after the affair of Gorial is concluded, and it is near at hand, the 
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money of the Maratha government will be all fully paid op.” Balaji and Hari 
Pandit were not satisfied with this statement, and remained intent on making their 
own arrangements, and sent Kislin Rao Balal to the Nizam with a message to the 
effect that the statement of some important matters could not be effected by 
correspondence, nor even by verbal messages ; they tlierefore hoped from the 
Nizam’s general and long-manifested kindly feelings that he would come fifteen 
stages from Haidarabad in the direction of Punah, and they, his old friends, would 
meet him. After their envoy had gone they prepared for the expedition and 
followed him. Hari Pandit and Holkar started lirst and together, and three days after, 
Balaji, having entrusted Madhu Rao to Apa Bahvant and Ararit Rao, left Punah, 
and, after collecting the forces of the Maratha chiefs, arrived in the space of one 
month at Pandarpur and halted there, waiting for the news that the Nizam had left 
Haidarabad. Meanwhile the envoy of the Marathas had reached Haidarabad, and 
had had an interview with His Highness, and represented their wishes, 'fhe Nizam, 
who was displeased with the commotions caused by Tipu, listened to the envoy’s 
request, and agreed to meet Balaji near the fort of Angir. Accordingly, on the 
14th of Rabi-ul-avval 1198 A.H., he left Haidarabad, and journeyed to the rendezvous, 
encamping near the said forts in order to meet the Maratha chiefs there. On this 
journey Sikaudar Ikbal, sou of the Nizam and entitled Asad-ud-daulah Bahadur, 
was raised to the command of 7,000 horsemen and honoured with the insignia of 
the Fish, and the corresponding rank, and the title ot Asaf-ul-Mulk, and the son of 
His Highness Mir Subhan Ali Khan Bahadur obtained the command, including what 
he had before, of 0,000 horsemen and the insignia and rank of the Fish, and the 
title of Intizam-nd-danlah, and another son of His Highness, Mirza Zulfakar Ali 
Khan, was named, with what he had before, to the command of 0,000 horsemen, 
and the insignia and rank of the Fish, with the title of Nasir-ud-daulah. Of the 
ministers and officers, Muhammad Murad Khan received, with what he he had before, 
the command of 3,000 horsemen, 2,000 being actually |)resent, and the title of 
Lashkar Jang Bahadur, and a flag and kettledrums, Muhammad Hoshan Khan 
Jamadar obtained, including what he had before, the command of 3,000 horse, 
2,000 being present, and the title of Bahadur, and Muhammad Subhan Khan had the 
command of 1,000, 500 being present, and the title of Bahadur, and Rai Bhawanidas, 
son of the revenue accountant for the province of Haidarabad and Muhaminadabad 
Bidar, was promoted, Bnrhan-ud-daulah came from Narmal, and Ala-ud-danlah 
from Aurangabad, and had the honour of being presented, and Mumtaz-ud-daulah, 
brother of Mushir-ul-Mulk, received a jewelled ornament for the turban and was 
allowed to depart. Balaji Pundit, more widely known as Nana Pharnavis, on 
hearing that His Highness’s army had moved towards Angir, marched from 
Pandarptir and waited on the Nizam in the neighbourhood of Angii’, and w'as 
presented with a sword with a jewelled hilt, and a pair of jewelled daggers with 
jewelled sheaths, After that, on the 7th of Rajah, the Niz^m went to his tent, 
and valuable jewels and rich stuffs, which had been presented as offerings, were 
graciously accepted, and there His Highness halted in order that his council 
might deliberate, and it was then resolved that next year the two States should 
together punish Tipu and take from his grasp the country of His Highness and 
of the Peshwa, so that the territory of the Nizam should be handed over to the 
authority of his ministers, and the territory of the Peshwa, from the fort of 
Badami and JDharwar and other places, should be assigned to the Peshwa’s 
officers, and over and above the territory of the two States such lands 
belonging to Tipu as should be conquered should belong half to the Nizam 
and half to the Peshwa, After that, Ilari Pandit, at the desire of Balaji, 
brought Tukoji Holkar before the Nizara, and after a short conversation the 
Nizam with his own royal hand fastened on for him a jewelled ornament, and 
after giving him a collar of pearls allowed him to depart. His Highness then, 
with the young princes and Nazir-ul-Mulk, who had then obtained release from 
confinement in Adoni and was in attendance on the Nizam, visited Tukoji Holkar’s 
tent. Holkar brought out jewels and rich stuffs and presented them to the 
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prince’s and Nasir-ul-Mulk. At the same time Mr. Johnson, who had arrived at 
Haidarabad from Calcutta, repeated to His Highness that he wished to know 
whether he should remain there, as he would do whatever the Nizam wished. 
He received a written answer to stop, as the Nizam’s army would soon arrive 
there. After their arrival His Highness inspected the fort of Angir. Askar Jang, 
the commandant, submitted offerings of robes and jewels. The Nizam then 
returned to Haidarabad, but gave a jewelled ornament for the turban and a jikah 
and a collar and necklace of pearls to Holkar, and to his ministers ornaments 
suitable to their rank, and to Balaji a sarpedi ornament with diamonds of great 
value, and a jewelled jikah and armlets and bracelets of emeralds and a turrah of 
jewels and a collar and necklace of pearls, and similar ornaments to Hari Kam 
Pharkia, Kishn Balal, and Balwant Rao, who came from Mudaji Bhonslah. On 
, the 5th of Shaban the Nizam set out for Haidarabad. At this time Makbul Ali 
Khan was invested with the robes of the office of superintendent of the Nizam’s 
own chaucellerie. Rajah Padam Singh and Muhammad Husain Khan Kathalah 
each received a jewelled ornament for the head, and the betel-box of permission to 
depart. While, en route at the station of Balnur, a darvesh, an inconsiderate 
speaker, uttered some silly words respecting the followers of Mahdi, and two or 
three soldiers who were of that persuasion chastised and w'ounded him. The 
soldiers of the Sarafraz-ud-daulah’s regiment came to the assistance of the darvesh, 
began to spill much blood and many Afghans were killed and wounded, and the 
goods of many Afghan merchants were plundered, .after which, by His Highness’s 
commands, tlie fire of bloodshed was (juenched. Next day the Nizam marched 
thence, and on the 12th of the said month arrived at Aurangabad and proceeded to 
his palace. At this time Iftikhar-ud-daiilah Bahadur was honoured with the office 
of Imperial Bakshi for the Dakhan, and all four sons of the late Amir-ul-iimara 
were admitted to the service-, and were presented with splendid robes and jewelled 
ornaments. On the 21st of Shaban Mr. Johnson, wlio was one of the most 
influential of the English gentlemen and of great abilitj'’, had the honour of an 
interview and submitted to the Nizam’s inspection precious jewels and rich stuff’s 
sent by the King of the Franks, and at the end of the month His Highness visited 
the dwelling of Mr. Johnson, and he presented a tray of jewels, and one of knives 
with gold handles, and several trays, of stuff’s and two female elephants with their 
5 'oung ones, and a rose-coloured palki, and twelve horses. All were accepted, and 
Mir Kamr-ud-din Minnat, who had come with the European, recited an ode in 
praise of the Nizam in tlie presence and received a present of 3,000 ruj)ees. At 
this time AU Jah Bah.adur and Asaf-ul-Mulk and Nasir-ul Miilk presented as 
offerings three elephants and three horses and three daggers, and Rafat-ud-daulah 
was honoured with a jewelled narpeck and a, jikah and was sent to the province of 
Nander, and Muhammad Nabi Khan Bahadur, son of Ghayur Jang deceased, 
received the comn^nd, including what he had before, of 3,000 horsemen, 2,000 
being present, and a flag and kettle-drums and the title of Kaur Jang Bahadur. 
Sidi Abdullah Khan similarly received the command of 3,000 horsemen with 2,000 
present, and the title of Rad Jang Bahadur, and Saiyid Umar Khan got the 
command of 1,000 with the title of Bahadur : and many others, too numerous to 
mention, w'ere similarly honoured. At this time the festival of the Nizam’s 
birthday knot was celebrated with great splendour. His Higliness went to the 
house of Mushir-ul-Mulk and accepted the jewels and horses, but not the elephant. 
During the ten days of the Muharram 1 U,M) A.H., according to custom. 
His Highness made a pilgrimage to the house of mourning ibr Hasan and 
Husain and performed his vows. On the, 29th of the said month he visited the 
hunting-grounds which had been prepared by Dolah Rai, and presented 1,000 rupees 
to the watchmen. This year, as in years previous, many persons were rewarded 
and promoted. For instance A.shja-ud-daulah received a collar and necklace of 
pearls, and Itisam-ud-daulah was raised to the command of 5,000 hoi'seraen, 3,000 
being present, with the title of Ihtisam ul-Mulk, with a fringed palki, and 
Mr. Johnson received a collar and necklace of pearls, and bracelets. Maulavi 
Muin-ud-diu Khan, an inhabitant of the town of Budan, a papil of the chief of learned 
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men, Shekh-ul-Islam Khan, Kazi of the town of Aurangabad, was fortunate 
in obtaining the office of Kazi of Haidarabad vacant by tiie death of Hafiz 
Muhammad, preceptor of the Makkah Mosque, who had the title of Shariatullah 
Khan. On the 21st of Jumad-ul-avval the Nizam honoured the dwelling of 
Mr. Johnson with a visit, and he offered several trays of stuffs and rarities, and 
a sprinkling vessel of dtr of roses, and a betel-box, and seven elephants with gilt 
carriages and canopies, and four robes, and a fringed palki with curtains of brocade. 
On the 2nd of Jumad-ul-akhir Mr. Johnson was presented with a jewelled 
&i),di&jikah and a collar and necklace of jewels with an am, and three of his 
companions were similarly honoured, and received leave to return to Calcutta. 
On the 9th of Shawwal the Nizam mounted in order to receive an imperial 
rescript, and on the last day of the said month Zafar-ud-daulah Ihtisham Jang 
came from Elichpur, and was honoured with an interview and a sarpech and , 
jikaTi. In the month of Zi-Kadah the Nizam went to the fort of Muhammadnagar. 
At this time some jewels were presented to the Nizam’s son worthy of his rank ; 
and like presents were made to Shams-ud-daulah and Mashir-iil-Mulk and other 
high officers. On the 2()th of Muharram 1200 A.H. the river Mqsi was swollen 
by heavy rains and threw down 150 yards of the southern fortifications. 

Account of the expedition of Hu Hiphness iciih the Marathas to punish Tipu Sultan, 
as far as the fort of Badami, and his return thence to llaidarahad, and what 
took place aftencards. 

When Balaji fixed the next year for the chastisement of Tipu Sultan, and 
returned from the neighbourhood of Angir to Punah, Mudaji Bhonslah, who had 
formerly been a friend of Raghunath Kao, became .apprehensive of the Nizam, 
owing to the friendship that Balaji showed towards him, and sent therefore to 
Piinah an envoy, Balvvant Rao, by name, with 400 po**sons, and some jewels and 
four elephants for the Peshwa, and Balaji and Ilari Pandit, so as to strengthen 
the foundations of friendship. Balaji received the envoy very cordially, but 
privately used rough words on account of the sender’s alliance with Raghunath. 
The envoy endeavoured to smooth over matters, but Bahaji said, “ The 
sincerity of your words will thus be apparent, when he who sent you 
comes hither and has an interview with the Kao, and makes a satisfactory 
explan.ation face to face.” The envoy said, “ Certainly, in accordance Avith 
your Excellency’s wi.sh, he will come, and will in no particular transgress what 
your Excellency says.” Then Balaji sent off letters summoning Mudaji, and 
said to his envoys, “ You must write to your master to come here quickly.” 
Mudaji in accoidimce with the summons came to Punah with 12,000 horse 
and 12,000 foot and fifty guns, and after mutual entertainments a council of 
deliberation was held, in AAdiich it wa.s resolved that Mudaji should take part in the 
expedition against Tipu, and should not be .slack in the Avar, and that whatever 
they might conquer from Tipu they should divide into six parts, of Avhich two 
should be assigned to the Nizam and two to the PesliAva, and that Mudaji and 
Tukoji Ilolkar should divide tvA'o portions amongst themselves. Bahaji kept 
Bhonslah seven months at Punah, and after making satisfactory coA’cnants Avith 
him let him depart, and after he hhd gone busied himself with preparing artillery 
for the expedition and assembling troops. Nur Muhammad having- discovered 
the alliance of Balaji Avith the Nizam, and that Mudaji had joined them, wrote to 
Tipu, Avho, on being informed of these fiACts, secretly sent an envoy to Babgaon to 
Holkar in order to Avin him over, and offered him five lakhs not to take an active 
part in the Av-ar, and to be friendly fo him. He sent also another envoy, 
Muhammad Ghiyas, with twelve elephants, and jewels, and three lakhs of rupees, 
with 700 infantry, to Balaji, Avith injunctions to hasten to Punah on the wings of 
.speed. On hearing of their arrival Balaji made them encamp outside Punah. 
Next day he summoned the said envoy with Nur Muhammad, through Lachhman 
Kao Rastiah, to the Phshwa’s audience chamber. The eiivoys presented the letters 
with tlie offerings. Thq purport of the letters was : “ This friend has on his part 

failed in no respect towai^s your government, nor is failing, and hearing of your 
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Excellency’s displeasure has sent Muhammad Ghiyas, who is one of this friend’s 
confidential oflScers. If you will act in accordance with what he will express, this 
friend too will be firm in friendship, otherwise, according to your Excellency’s 
pleasure, there will be no deficiency in the other course on his part.” After 
informing himself of the contents of the letters, Balaji next day sent for the 
envoys to a private audience, and inquired of them as to the affair. They said 
that their master, after the death of the Nuwab Bahadur (Haidar Ali), had 
asked aid of Balaji in order to quell disturbances in his dominions, Balaji 
declined. Their master desired to have a voice in the peace tvhich had been 
made with the English, as Haidar had had in the previous peace, but Balaji had 
made peace without referring to him, and, not even satisfied with this, 
had concerted measures with the Nizam and Mudaji to conquer his (Tipu’s) 
, territories. It might be asked, then, which party it was that had broken covenant. 
Balaji then said that the cause of all this w’as the not sending the stipulated 
money. Even now had they or had they not brought the money due previously 
and presently ? The envoys replied that if Balaji would break the alliance he 
had made lipq woidd assuredly pay the money. Balaji sai<l he could not 

t jossibly dissolve the league unless the money was sent. When that was done 
le would certainly' desire to retain friendship wdth Tipu. Summarizing all he 
had to say with these two words he dismi.ssed the envoys. Next day he 
despatched Kishn Kao Balal to the Nizam to say that according to agreement 
he should march, and that they should together chastise Tipu. He also sent 
for Balwunt Kao, the Vakil of Mudaji, and .strictly enjoined him to Avritc to 
Mudaji to set out according to agreement, and joined the other armies en roiUe. 
The letter was sent to Nagpur with two men on dromedaries. Kishn Rao 
Balal having arriv'ed at Haidarabad pressed the Nizam to march. His Higlincss 
said they must assist him with twenty-five lakhs for this expedition, and make 
over to him tlie territory of Bijapur with the fort of Ahmadiiagar, and these shouhl 
he returned when they' had conquered Tipu’s territory and the division agreed 
upon took place. Unless this was done his setting out would be difficult. When 
the V’akil saw that if this discussion were carried on in writing it would delay 
matters, and it was probable that Balaji and Hari Pandit would be displeased, 
and that the alliance with the Nizarn would l)e broken off, and the Peshwa’s 
interests would suffer, he replied th.at His Highness should for the present 
dei’er his request for money, and whenever lu; really marched and lent his aid, 
and Balaji had obtained favours fi’orn him, he would not hesitate to relinquish 
to him the territory' of Bijapur. He added that he liad given this, as he believed, 
salutary advice without knowing the opinions of Bal.aji and Hari Pandit, of 
himself spoutaneou.sly', uccause at the lime he .set out fur Haidarabad both of 
them had urged upon him that as he was an old and confidential servant 
of the Government, and a well-wisher of both States, he should induce the 
Nizam, in whatever way he thouglit best, to undertake this expedition. As the 
Nizam knew that the V'^akil was a truthful and reliable man, he for his sake 
desisted from demanding tlie money, and was content with his verbal declaration 
as to giving over the territory of Bijapur, and bestowing on him laud worth a lakh 
a year as a return for his good offices l)e.took himself to preparations for the 
journey'. At this time the prelirnin.ary marriage of the son of Sharns-ud-daulah 
was begun, and for a month and a half the festival was maintained at great cost 
and with much display', and in the interval the Maratha envoy arrived, on account 
of his pressing recpiest. His Highness, in the third ten day s of the Miiharram, 
moved from Haidarabad and encamped in the plain of the Idgah. Mudaji also 
set out from Nagpur, and Balaji and Hari Pandit in Punah detached Amrit Rao 
Sabi with a body of 2,000 men to wait upon Sawai Madhu Bao. They then 
moved from Punah and halted at Tirapsar, wliieh is four kos from Punah. At 
that time their force was 20,000 men. Thence Balaji sent Hari Pandit in advance, 
telling him to take Tukoji (so spelled here) Holkar with him and keep four kos 
in advance as a vanguard. Holkar had demanded twelve laklis of rupees for the 
expenses of his army from Balaji, but Hari Paudit had brought him to assent for 
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four lakhs of rupees cash and an agreement for one lakh, and had got him to join 
the expedition. After that they reached P,andarpur and halted there, and the 
forces of the Marathas there amounted to 50,000 horsemen, and thence dromedary 
riders Avere sent to summon Mudaji to join in haste, and they sent on Kishn Kao 
to Haidarabad to give information of what had occurred, and shortly after ncAVS 
came that Mudaji Avith a force of 1.5,000 horsemen had arrived at a distance of 
twenty kos from Pandarpur, and that the Ni7.am had set out from Haidarabad. 
After Mudaji had joined they Avent on stage by stage to meet the Nizam, AV'ho 
after halting .it the Idgah till the 8th of Safar to please Sharas-ud-daulah, and 
gracing the rest of the marriage Avith his presence, and accepting the jewels and 
rich robes that Shams-ud-daulah offered, marched thence and halted at the plain 
of Langar Hauz. Next day offerings AA'crc made for the reduction of the fort of 
Paraindah, which was accomplished by Rahit-ud-daulah and Azim-ud-daulah. On, 
the 10th of the same month Maulavi Muiu-ud-din Khain, Kazi of Haidarabad, was 
raised to the corarnixnd of 2,000 horsemen Avith the title of Muin-ul-lslara Khan. 
Amir-ul-Mulk Bahadur Mahabat Jang received the title of Shuja-ul-Mulk, Avith a 
confirmation of his government of Adoni, &c;, and the gift of a jewelled 
ornament for a turbjin, Avith a pendant and a string of pearls. At this time Rajah 
Amanat Ifam died of pleurisy, and Rai Rengadas, son of Rai Rayan, was 
promoted by the title of Diyanatwant and appointed to the office of his father. Besides 
the .aforesaid persons many other oflioers received favours from the Nizam, some 
commands, some titles, some districts, and a foAV jewels. Tlis Highness then 
marched to the fort of Atgir and encamped there, and there also Balaji and Mudaji 
luid the other chiefs arrived and had the honour of w.aiting on the Nizam, except 
Holkar, Avlu) had been sent on in ailvance to cross the Kishna, and for twelve days 
the two armies encamped there together, and entertainments were reciprocated. 
After that the Nizam marched Avith the Maratha chiel’s stage by stage to the 
Kishna, Avhich the Marathas cro.sse<i one day before the Nizam’s forces. Tliey then 
advanced together to Avitliin thirty or forty kos of the fort of Badami, Avhich 
belonged to Tipu, and (here Kishn Rao Balal, after the river Avas crossed, obtained 
leave of absence from Balaji on account of a disease from which he Avas suffering, 
and returned to Piinali, Avhere after a month he died. Here Balaji and Hari 
Pandit sent out twelve i)airs of s[)ies, and the Nizam sent out six pairs, to find 
out Avliat Tipu was doing, and about his .army and bis materials of Avar. But 
Holkar, with Avhom Tipu bad previously intrigued and h.ad sent him five lakhs of 
rupees, agreeing that if he chose to side with him he, Tipu, Avould show him 
kindness, and in case of his making Avar on the Peshwa he would give him five 
more lakhs, and on peace being concluded and the affair being arranged Avould 
give him five lakhs more, and besides that two lakhs should be sent to him 
aiinmally, now sent his agent secretly to Tipu to tell him to set his mind at ease 
on all matters, and to consider him, Holkar, as a friend, according to agreement, 
and Avithout hesitation to advance to give battle. Tipu, Avho had then come from 
Shrirungi)atanam to Bangalur and was halting there, and who had been anxious 
on hearing of the junction of the two armies, Avas relieved on receiving this message, 
and, having taken eng.agements from Holkar’s agent ratified by oaths, moved 
foi-Avard and imprisoned the spies of both })owers Avho had arrived there, so that no 
information from Tij^u’s camp reached the allies ! Tliereupon the Nizam and BaLaji 
in order to get intelligence sent Mud.aji Bhonslah’s agent and another agent, 
Lachhman Kao Rastiah, Avho Avas present at the discussion Avith Tipu, to him with 
this message, that if he intended to fight he should advance, but if he Avished to 
make pe.ace he should send envoys that they might settle the affair. Meantime 
Balaji, as the climate disagreed Avith him, Avas attacked withdiarrhma and wished to 
return, but in a short time his illness left him and he was restored to health, and 
Avith the approbation of ll.ari Pundit he gaA-e up his intention of returning, and saw 
that it would be advis-able for him to remain until Badami Avas captured. 
After that the Nizam introduced the subject of the territory of Bijapur. Balaji 
refused to relinquisli it, and His Highness decided therefore to return to 
Haidarabad, and appointed, after much discussion, Sharf-ul-Mulk, brother 
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of the late Rukn-ud-daulali, with all the commanding officers who in the time of 
Rukn-ud-daulah were put under him, with 7,000 horsemen, and Hashraat Jang with 
1,000, and Zorawar Jang with 2,000, to accompany Ealaji, on the understanding 
that if Balaji sent only Hain Pandit to settle the affair of Tipu, and himself alone 
returned to Punali, the Nizam’s troops should remain with the Maratha arm)' ; 
but if ITari Pandit and the other chiefs with tlieir forces returned to Piuiah 
the Nizam’s troops should be allowed to return to Haidarabad, and whatever 
territory was conquered one-half of it should be handed over to the Nizam’s 
officers. His Highness then repaired to Balaji’s tent to take leave, and he, when 
the meeting broke up, presented to the Nizam two trays of stuffs and a rose-water 
sprinkler, and a betel-box, and to Mushir-ul-Mulk and Shams-ul-Mulk the same 
without the stuffs. His Highnes.s then by long marches liastened to Haidarabad, 
and on the 8th of Kajab crossed the Kishna by the ford of Kola cJtabutarah, 
or the “ black terrace,” and on the l'.)th entci’ed Haiihirabad. During this 
journey, before arriving at Haidarabad, the Nizam’s son Sikandar Ikbal Asaf-ul- 
Mulk Asad-ud-daulah* was raised to the command of 11,000 horsemen, 9,000 [?] 
being present, "with the title of Sikandar »fah ; and Intizam-nd-daulah W!is given, 
with Mdiat he had befoi-e, the command of 7,000 liorsemen, with a curtained palki 
and the title of lutizam-ul-Hulk ; and Nasir-ud-dauldi Bahadur got, with what he 
had before, the command of 7,000, with the title of Znlfakar-ul-Mulk ; and 
Nasir-ul-Mulk received, including what he had before, the command of 9,000 with 
the title of Humayun Jah ; and, according to custom, other nobles connected with 
the family of the Nizam were raised to high commands aTid titles ; and of the 
grandees every one \vhow’’as styled Daulnh, like Ashja-ud-danlah, had it changed 
to Muikt, and every one who had Jang in his title was addressed by Daulali. 
Every one who had the title of Khan got that of Bahadtir nwd Ja-ng, and every one 
who had no title got the title of Khan. The Marcher of Sholapnr on tlie return 
journey got the command of .5,000 with 4,000 actnally present, witli a curtained 
palki, and a jewelled ornament for the turban, and a Jikak, and a collar of pearls, 
and a betel-box. Balaji after the deftarturc of IBs Highness to Haidarahaci 
engaged in capturing the fort of Badami, and marched on till he came within four 
or five kos of Badami, and tliere he waited, expecting that envoys would come 
from Tipu and would settle the affair, so that he might from that vei'y spot return 
Avith the affair settled ; but as Tipu, ignorant and hnprudejit, became more 
elated after the departure of His Ilighne.ss, he sent no one to discuss a settlement. 
Balaji then sent for Nur Muhammad and Muhammad Gbiyas, and said that 
hitherto he had been forbearing and merciful, but ri[m had not understood that 
course. They replied that they too had not been remiss in semling letters of 
exhortation to their master, but being only servants they liad no resource. Bahaji 
then, reflecting that Avhile these agents remained in liis cam|) they daily sent 
intelligence to Tipu of the state of the army, and that it was therefore inex|)edient 
that they should remain, gave each a turban and a piece of guld-embroidered cloth 
and sent them away, and on their leaving said, “ Exert yourself in any way you 
think best for the good of your sovereign.” He then sent with them 100 
horsemen of Lachhman Rao’s, who escorted them as far as the Tnrnhhadra, which 
was nine marches off, and then returned. After their departure Balaji made a 
march of two Jeos more, and arrived within two kos of the fort. He then ordered 
Hari Pandit and other chiefs to besiege the fort and erect batteries, and either side 
began to fight, and the siege lasted twenty-eight days, at the end of which time 
the Marathas took the fort by storm. The garrison, numbering 2,000, were then 
bi’ought out and imprisoned for some days, and then were set free. A person in the 
confidence of Lachhman Kao Rastiah was then appointed commandant, and next 
day Balaji went to the tents of Mudaji and the other chiefs, and encouraged them, 
and made them commanders with Hari Pandit. Thus the army of Mudaji Bhonslah 
was with Hari Pandit till his retnim to Punah, being under the command of his 
son Chimna Bapu. After that Balaji with a small party hastened to Punah, and 

* This is one of many instances of the nracticf^ of mentioning persons and places not by their direct 
names but by titles. This is tlio sou of Nizam Al*, and bis real name was Mir Akbar Ali. 
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Hari Pandit, with the concurrence of Bhonslah and Holkar, with the whole army 
advanced by marches of five kos to the fort of Dharwar. On the other side Tipu, 
who was encamped at Bangalur with his forces and artillery, on hearing this news 
followed it up close by marching on Adoni, which he attempted to storm. 
Mahabat Jang, who was in the fort with his family, defended himself bravely, and 
repelled the assaults. When this news reached the Nizam, he appointed Humayun 
Jah to the chief command, and conferred on him a sword and a dagger and an 
aigrette of diamonds and a plume, and sent with him Shams-ul-Mulk and 
Mushir-ul-Mulk with the commanders of corps. He also conferred on many of 
the commanders ornaments for the turban and jikahs according to their rank, and 
appointed Itikad-ud-daulah to superintend the preparation of baskets for crossing 
the Kishna, and sent him to Adoni in order that he might get Mahabat Jang with 
his family out of the fort. His Highness also wrote to Ilari Pandit to render 
assistance. Hari Pandit sent Apa Balwant and another chief with 15,000 horsemen 
from Dharwar to assist the garrison of Adoni, and the Nizam’s troops crossed the 
Kishna and the Tumbhadra, and reached Adoni. Tipu, on hearing of the advance 
of the Nizam's generals, removed his batteries from Adoni before their arrival, and 
retired seven kos into the hilLs of Shah Dong.<ir. Shams-ul-Mulk and Mushir-ul- 
Mulk safel}^ extricated Mahabat Jang Dara Jah (in rank like Dar ius), with the honour 
of the Asafian family,* and reached the banks of the Tumbhadra, and with the 
utmost eagerness crossed that river. As soon as they were over, army and 
baggage, the river within three hours swelled to a torrent, and formed a barrier 
between the Nizam’s army and the enemy, and Dara Jah (Malnibat Jang) entered 
safely, and with his honour unstained, into the fortress of Raichur, and Shams-ul- 
Mulk and Mushir-ul-Mnlk then presented to him rich garments and jewels which 
had been sent by the Nizam for him, and ITis Highness on hearing tins good news 
received congratulatory offerings, and ordered a salute of guns to be fired. 
Meanwhile Hari Pandit arrived from Dharwar with the intention of fighting with 
Tipu, and, leaving the Kishna in the space between, encamped at twelve kos from 
the enemy, and the abovementioned generals, in accordance with the summons they 
received (rom the Nizam, returned, and on the 5()th of Zi Kadah 1 200 A H. = 17 85-G 
had the honour of kissing the threshold of the palace in Haidarahad. This year 
Mr. Manson, who had come on the part of Mr. Johnson, had the honour of an 
interview with the Nizam, being introduced by the author of this book,)" and a 
sarpech and fi'kah were conferred upon him, and many of the Nizam’s officers 
received various rewards and honours. The History of the Maratkas by Grant 
Duff gives an account of the war just related, which differs in some particulars 
from that furni.'^hed by the lladikah-i- Mam. According to Grant Duff the 
territory taken from Tipu b}' the allies was by the agreement of 178G to be 
divided so tliat the Nizarn and the Peslnva should have two shares each, and Sindhia 
and Holkar one share each (vol. iii., p. 9), whereas the lladikah does not mention 

* That Ih, the ladies of the family, for the honour of captives was little regarded by Haidar and his son 
Tipu. Ladies were reserved for the barim of these remorseless conquerors, 

t The author now inakes frequent mention of liimHelf. It will be seen that he says nothing of the 
mission of General Cui'liaud to Hai<iaral>ad when Nizam Ali in 17GG was preparing for a renewed attack on 
the Karuatik. The mission resulted in the treaty of the 12th of November 176(> (see Oar Faithful All*/, 
p. 3d), by which the Company were to pay to the Nizam a peshkash or tribute ot 5,(K),(K)0 rupees a year for 
the provinces of Raj djinahendri, Elur, and Miistafanagar, and 2,00,000 rupees for Sl»rikakolaiii (Chicacole), and 
the same annual sum for Mustafanavar or Gantur, which had been given to Basslat Jancr as a jagir. He 
was to hold it during bis lifetime, and it wns then to go- to the Company on payment of the sum above 
inentioufid. By this treaty a defensive alliance whs concluded between the contracting parties. On the 
23rd of February 1 768 a new t'eaty was made, by which the Company agreed to pay to the Nizam an 
annual ti ibutt! of seven lakhs, and two lakhs for six y<?ars for the Northern Sirkars. Basalat Jang, who 
very often acted iTidependeutly of his brntlier and sovereign Nizam Ali, in 1779 agreed to grant Gantur to 
tne Company, who were to defend it against Haidar Ali, and Mr. Holland was sent to inform the Nizam of 
the agreement. The Nizam considered this agreement an infraction of his rights, and the Supreme 
G 'vernment compcdled that rf Madras to restore Gantur, which was done in the end of 1780. Basalat Jang died 
in November 1782, and Gantur was occupied by the Nizam's officers, against which thn Uesident, Mr. Grant, did 
not protest. But in 1784 Mr. Johnson came to llaidarabad to press for the restoration of (lantur, when the 
Nizam suggested that Mr. Johnson hiinseif should hold the province on taking the arrears of tribute on 
himself and paying ti»o Company a million sterling. For listening to this proposal Mr. Johnson was 
reinoved from tbe post of Kesident, and left in 1785. In 1788 the Government sent Captain Kennaway to 
Haidarahad to de'nand (4autur, which was made over to the Company in September 1788, the balance 
account showing 9,16,665 rupees as due to the Nizam. 
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Sindhia, and says that Mndaji Bhonslah and Holkar were to have a shave each. 
Grant DuiF adds that Tahawwur Jang was left in command of the Nizam’s force of 

26.000 men when the Nizam returned to Haidarabad ; that Badami was laesieged 
on the 1st of May 1786, and most gallantly stormed on the 20th, and that the 
garrison amounted to 3,500 men. On Aludaji’s return to Nagpur he lelt his 
second son, Khandoji, in command of his arm3^ The force that relieved Adoni and 
rescued Maliabat Jang (not Mohubbat as wrongl}^ given by Grant DulF) consisted 
of 20,000 Marathas and 40,000 of the Nizam’s troops, who wlicn they conducted 
Mahabat Jang from .4.60111 left in tint fort all the guns, ammunition, and stores, 
which fell into the hands of Tipu. The closing operations of this war are thus 
related in the lladikah-i- Alum. After the withdrawal of the Nizam’s army, Tipu 
finding Adoni empty posse-ss -d himselt of that fort, but out of resentment 
endeavoured to ruin it, and then marched towards Savanur, while Hari Pandit 
Stioved in the same direction. Tlie ruler of Samir or Savanur, Abdul Hakim 
Khan, who was driven to desperation by the hostility and tyranny of Tipu, sent 
an envoy to Ilari Pandit and Holksr to say that this was the time to render him 
assistance, and that they should give him shelter with them and free the territory 
of Savanur from Che tyrant, and it they did so he would be al his life grateful 
to them and a well-wisher of the Peshwa’s government. Soon after Tipu prepared 

1.000 hollowed trunks of trees and made 10,000 men cross over the river 
Kishna with fift}' guns with the nl.most spoe*!, and without the Marathas being 
aware of the fact. Next day Tipu himself crossed with his whole army, and 
halted eight km from the Mnratha army, with the intention of giving battle. Hari 
Pandit and li 'lkar, who were encamped three from Sanur, at the invitation 
of the governor moved close to the walls of the fort, and brought out 
the governor and his chief oflicers and some of their property, .and marched 
with f.hem to their former encampment. Tipu heard of tliis and moved clo.se to 
the fort, and sending 1,000 men into it carried off the rest of Abdul Hakim’s 
property, and then advancing t > two and a hall ^ from Sanur drew up for battle, 
Hari Pandit and Holkar on rheir side haslened to within a of Tipu’s army, 
and placing their guns at the foot of a hill opened fire. An artillery engagement 
then went on for about three or tour hours, when tire Maratha chiefs said to Hari 
Pandit that if he would siive the command they would charge from all sides and 
would disperse the enern}', on condition the Government should compensate them 
for any horses that were killed, and that the families of men killed in the action 
should be allowed to draw half their pay. Hari I'andit replied that he, like them, 
was only a servant of the Gtivernment, and without the orders of Govenmrent he 
could not make tliose conditions. ()n thi.s no one would advance. Tne)'^ then 
dragged off r.lieir suns and went to their encampment, wdiieh was three kos from 
the battle-field ; Tifiu also went to his. tents, about two kos off, and encamped. 
Five has intervened between the armies, and for four days no fighting took place. 
On the filth day, after sunset, about 9 n, M., Ti[)n made a night attack on Hari 
Pandit’s army, and dispersed it and took much plunder. Holkar, who had 
encamped one and a half X; '5 off, was not attacked. Next day the Marathas, 
alarmed by the night attack, sent all their superfluous baggage twenty kos to the 
rear, and encamped within three kos of Tiim’s army with the intention of fighting. 
They passed the night on the qui vive and next day mounted and drew up for 
battle, but neither side attacked. Thus fifteen days passeil, till one day Tipu sent 
to H tri Pandit to ask when he liad so large a force why ho dM not fight. Hari 
Pandit replied that his way of fighting was not like that of thieves, and that if 
Tipu’s courage was so highfiown he might- come out into the plain and fight, that 
they might see who would be victorious and who vanquished. After hearing this, 
next day Tipu advanced with his artillery in front. On their side the Marathas 
were ready, and an artillery combat ensued for two watches without either side 
being victorious, and at the third watch the generals of the two armies returned to 
their camps and maintained a vigilant look-out. Inasmuch as Hari Pandit had 
repeatedly told Holkar, indirectly and by hints and also with downright plainness, 
that it ^as owing to his siding with Tipu that that chief had become so bold, 
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and that the war was so long-drawn-out. and as Holkar wished to simulate great 
exertions so as to obtain credit for himself an i remove the sus[>icion of taking part 
with the enemy, he therefore, one day when his spies brought word that 
Tipu’s treasure with an escort 8.000 strong and twenty guns had come from 
Madnur to near his army and would next day enter his camp, sent a message 
to Hari Pandit to say that that day he meant to attack Tipu, “ What happens," 
he added, “ will be seen." He instantly mounted his horse and charged the 
escort of the treasure, and after killing 4,000 infantry and 600 horsemen of 
Tipu’s men, and capturing five lakhs of rupees in paj^odas, returned to his own 
camp. Next day Tipn sent an envoy to say th.at he had relied on Holkar’s word 
and felt safe, but that Holkar had acted contrary to his promise. H"lkar replied 
that he was a servant of the Peshwa. He could m t publicly act against him in 
time of war, but the success that Tipu had had against Hari Pandit was owing 
to the aid llnlkar had given him, and hence he had been 8U8|>ected of siding with 
Tipu. It was to clear bisnself of this suspicion that he had acted as he had on 
the late occa-sion. He was, however, according to his agreement, friendly to 
Tipu, and he would now point ■ utto Tipu what it would be advisable for him 
to do. 'i hat was speedily to bring the war to a conclusion, and not be slack in 
this or the end would be disastrous. It would not do, however, to send envoys 
to settle matters ju.st then. He must first make another night attack on the 
army of Hari Pandit, and after coming off victorious over that chief in another 
action he sh.uild then send hi.s confidential officers, to discuss terms, to Holkar. 
Holkar dismissed Tipu’s euvo\s with this advice, iuid in accoi’clance with it 
Tipu directeil another night attack against the army of Hari Panrlit and dispersed 
it, but it was not thoroughly beaten. For to run away and l easseruble is what the 
Maraihas do best, and until 10,UO() or 2(),()l)() of them are killed they do not 
sustain a thorough defeat. However, things went so far that the Marathas 
removed their bitterics from Dharwar and the fort of Bahadur Bandah, which had 
fallen into the hands of the Marathas, and Sauur territory yelding annually three 
lakhs of pagodas, .and another placf, the revenue of which was one lakh and 50,000 
pagodas, passed into 'Tipii's liands. As the rainy season was near and botii sides 
were anxious about going into quarters, l ipn, in consequence of the high price of 
food and the slow receipt of treasure from ISlii'irangpatanatn, saw that peace would 
be advisable, and sent to H Ikar to say that he would pay tin; arrears of lour years 
and would yearly pay to the Pesliwa’s Goverrnnent the stipulated tribute on con- 
dition that they would restore to him Badaini and the other places that they had 
occupied, Holkar immediately went to H.o i Pandit ami made known the message. 
Hari Pandit wrote to B daji, and he replieil that Hari Pandit had carte blanche in the 
matter. Oti tliis Hari Pandit sent for Holk ir and said the place would he accepted 
on certain conditions ; — First!}', the fort of Badami, which had been captured in war, 
and which liad cost a great sum, and similarly tlte fort of Nargandah, should not be 
restored. S condly, that the money due to the Peshwa’s government should he fully 
paid up, and that a note should he sent withdrawing from Adoni. Thirdly, that 
Tipu should settle wiih the Nizam at the same time as with the Peshwa. Fourthly, 
that the territory of Abdul Hakim Khan, who had thrown himself on the protection 
of the Peshwa, should be restored to him, and for the future Tipu should not show 
hostility towards him. Fifthly, that Ti|)u should enter into engagements to pay 
the Peshwa’s tribute year by year without evasions, and after tlie withdrawal of 
the Nizam’s and the Peshwa’s army Tipu should promi.se not to enter again upon 
hostile ineasure.s. Holkar sent to inform 'I'ipu of these stipulations, and Tipu 
again sent an envoy to say that for the sake of the Pe.^hwa’s government he gave up 
Badami and Nargandah, and that these terms were not deceptive but most 
sincerely intemled ; bur, there were two conditions : — First, that in the letters ^ent 
by the Itao Pandit Pradhan (the Peshwa) the title Sultan should be added in 
add re.ssing Tipu, and that, in ease of his requiring it, the Peshwa should send him 
such an auxiliary force as he should ask for. Tipu added that he w'ould give a note 
of withdrawal from Adoni ; further, that a settlement with the Nizam would not 
be included in the treaty, but that a separate settlement would be made with His 
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Hi<?bness after sending envoys ; further. Abdul Hakim Khan was a Palahgir of his 
(Tipu’s) pov rnment, and he had an account af^ainst him of one million of rupees. 
If the said Khan was under tlie protection of tlie Pcshvva he must first point 
out lu>w he was going to pay Tipu and then ask that his country should be 
restored to him. If these two conditions were accepted Tipu would on his 
side draw out in writing the treaty .according to the agreement of the 
two parties. As L<chhman Hao Rasti.ih at the time of his setting out 
for Punah with Bala.ji had left his younger brother with Hari Pandit, that it 
a peace should be negotiated he too ntigitt take part in it, Holkar made him too 
a party to the discussion, and when Hari Pandit perceived that ready cash would 
be paid over at once, ami tliat the settlement of the Nizam’s affairs and of those of 
Abdul Hakim required time, and th.it, from the near approach of the rainy season, 
delay in corning to term.? was inex})edient, he consented to settle the Peshwa’s 
* affairs by a peace. He, however, stood out for some time as to adding the title 
Sultan in addressing Tipu, and said that as to tliat Balaji would write, and what- 
ever he said would be acted upon. Holkar urged that in this matter resistance 
ought not to he made, for under tlie Peshwa’s rule hundreds of persons were called 
Sultan, that he Would reply for Balaji as to this, and that Tipu must not delay 
writing the treaty. Hari Pandit consented through Holkar to add Sultan to the 
titles of Tipu, and Tipu sent his letter througli Holkar, and next day sent his 
agetit with 4 000 infantry ami 500 horsemen, bringing ten lakhs of Kurg pagodas 
and seven lakhs of rupees in cash, and clothes worth tliree lakhs, in all fifty lakhs 
of rupees, for the I’esliwa’s Government, ;uid gave an engagement to pay the ten lakhs 
of the balance, agreeing to semi it after the army had returned to Pnnah. For 
Holkar Tipu sent f-ur lakhs of rupees in cash, atid jewels worth two lakhs, with a 
writing in his own hand that year l)y year two lakhs would he sent, according to 
the previous agreement. On the same <lay 'ri])u himself crossed the Kislina and 
encamped on the other side. Next day Hari Pandit gave to Tipu’s Vakil a robe 
of honour of six pieces, with a jewelled ornament for the turban, as a present from 
the Peshwa, ami a vvrithm copy of the treaty, and dismissed him. Holkar also 
gave him from himself a jewelled ornament for the turban and a robe of honour. 
In short, Mari Pandit, afi<u- the atlair of his government’s money was settled, on the 
third day marched towards Pnnah and having dismissed the generals of the Nizam’s 
army arrived at Punah with Holkar and (jhiinna Bapu, son of Miidaji Bhonslah, 
and Apa Balwant. Balaji them gave entertainments to the Maratha 
chiefs ami dismissed each to his own territory. This peace took place in 
1201 A. II. On the Ist of Miiharrum in this year tlie Lady Balm Bigam, own 
wife to the Nizam’s son, died a natural death ; His Highriosa himself visited 
that high personage’s house and gave, him jewels and a mourning rolu!, and also 
to the daughters of the deceased, ami consoled them. In the month of Safar His 
Highness went out to meet an imperial rescri|)t. He also paid a visit to the 
newly-built mansion of Shams-ul-mulk on the occasion of a banquet there, and 
honoured Shuja-ul-rnulk with the title of Ainir-ul-umara, with a jewelled mrpech 
and a plume of jewels and a rich robe, and a Turkish helmet and cuirass inlaid 
with gold, and gauntlets for both hands, and a SAVord with a rich hilt, and another 
weapon called -Ajaindhar (a sword that strikes a man dead at a single blow), and 
a shield, as a reward for his services at Adoni. 

Accourtt of the flight of Mohan Jiao PingHah and of the capture of the fori of 

Radnir, and Chinur and Madho'puvy and the taking prisoner the Zamindars 

of that place by the victorious army. 

As Gbularn Saiyid Khan stretched out rapacious hands on the estates of the 
jagirdars, and demanded of Mohan Hao Pingliah a year’s revenue for continuing 
his grant, the said person, owing to his want of means to provide the sum, stood 
out. Gliulani Saiyid Khan, in 1202 A.H., seized his jagir and sent severe bailiffs 
upon him ; and he, thinking his only means of e.scape would he flight, went off in 
the night to the small fort of Hadrur, and .sheltered hinruself there, and busied 
himsulf with repairing the fortifications. Ghulam Saiyid Khan, imputing this to a 
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desire to rebel, represented his case to the Nizam, and detached a force under 
Sazawar*ud-daulah, son of Hisatnullah Khan, commandant of the fort of Udgir, to 
chastise him, and in support of him sent also Rajah Biliara JMall. The unhappy 
man struggled for a few days in vain, and then fled thence and escaped. Then 
Ghulam Saiyid Khan seized all bis liereditary jagir, and placed there a post of the 
Nizam’s troops. In the same year tlie Rajah of Chinur was hard pushed by the 
arbitrary conduct and oppression of Rajna Deshmukh, who had received from 
Ghulam Saiyid Khan the governments of Elgandal and Warankal and Medak, &c., 
at an increased rate, and rebelled. The said Deshmukh, being much irritated, 
wrote to Ghulam Saijdd Klian, and asked assistance to chastise him. Ghulam 
Saiyid Khan gave Bihara Mall the title of Raja Tejwant Bahadur, which 
ho obtained from the Nizam, witli the present of a jikah and a sarpech^ and 
sent him with a large force to assist the said Deshmukh, and he arrived by fast 
marches and besieged the residence of the Rajah of Chinur, and kept up a fierce 
attack, and after a time stdnned tlie fortifications outside the residence, and intended 
to take the fort itself in the same way. The Rajah gave up the fort, asking only 
that his life and honour should be s^jared, and K’ajah Tejwant sent to the Nizam an 
offering for the A-ictory, and a petition representing the circumstances of this success. 
This he did with the concurrence of Ghulam Saiyid Khan, who sent for the 
Zamindar and imprisoned him in the fort pf Mnharnmadnagar, and confiscated all 
his hereditary territories of Madapur, »S:c., Avhich he entrusted to the said Deshmukh. 
At the end of Jumad-ul-avval the festival of New Year’s Day began, and on the 
20th of Shawwal that of tying the Nizam’s birthday knot, and this year also many 
nobles and officers received titles and rewards in accordance Avith their merits. 
Thus Mukrib Khan Avas invested with the robes of office as Governor of the fort of 
Balkandah, and Itisam-ud-daulah received jeAvolled braiadets, and Muhammad 
Arnjad Khan Sarbuland Jang obtained the command of 6,000 horsemen, including 
what he had before, and a palki Avitli curtains, and the title of Amjad-nd-daulah, and 
Kamyab Jang got the command of 6,000 horsemen, 4,000 being actually present, 
and a palki and the title of Sardar-ud-daulah. Rai Bhawanidas, liead of the 
Nizam’s Diwan office, and Rai Durgadas and Rajah 'rejvvant each obtained a collar 
of pearls. Rai Kewal Kislui and Rai Khushhal Chand each got a jewelled saritech. 
Rai Sliankar Rao got a command of horsemen, and a title and Hag and kettle- 
ilrums, and the charge of the districts of Narwal and the forts of Budan and Atnur 
and Kawwal, and an ele[)liant. Jawal Ashrof Khan received a jewelled sarpech and 
the title of Bahadur, and was invested Avith the chaige of the district of Kopal, 
though the fort there Avas not yet in the luiiuls of the Nizam’s officers, but bodies 
of horse were posted there. T he .same year Khwajah Bahadur Khan and Hafiz 
Farid-uJ-din were sent as envoys to Tipu. In Muhariaju at tlie beginning of the 
year 1203 A.H. a person named Saiyid Muhammad by stating that he was 
the Sharof of Makkah obtained an intervieAV Avith the Nizam ami a present of 
10,000 rupees, On the 29th of Rabi-u.s-sani Khwajah Bahadur Khan and Hafiz 
Farid-ud-din returned from Tipu, and were presented, and submitted to His Highness’s 
inspection jewels and rich .stuffs, and horses and elephants. This year Ilisam-ud- 
daulah obtained the office of Talukalidar of Haidarabad in place of Abdul Kadir 
Khan removed, and Mir Ibrabira, brother of Safi-ud-daulah, was made commandant 
of the fort of Kalhargah, and Rai Basant Rai Avas made Keeper of the Privy Purse, 
and Shankatulhih Khan was invested with the office of Diwan for the Emperor for 
the province of Haidarabad. On the 11th of Jumad-ul-akhir the N ew Year’s Day 
festival began, and on the 10th of 8baban an imperial rescript arrived conferring 
oil the Nizam the title of Rustam of the Age ( Rustain>i-Dauran), and a banquet 
was given in consequence, at Avhich, a.s well as at the other feasts, the nobles and 
officers had honours conferred upon them. This year, too, all the distinguished 
holy persons of the city were invited to an entertainment at the newly-built palace, 
which was given with the utmost splendour. On the 3rd of Shawwal Mr. Main 
received a jewelled sarpre/t, and the betel-box of dismissal, and on the 29th of that 
month Mr. John Kennaway and Mir Husain arrived from the Governor-General, 
and had the honour of being presented, and submitted for His lligliuess’s inspection 
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various curiosities from Europe. Just then Najm-ul-mulk was removed from the 
office of commissioner of land customs, which was conferred on Kamr-ul-inulk, with 
the districts of Dewarkandah and Nalkaudah. The festival of the marriage of 
Humayim Jah with the beloved daughter of Ali Jah took place. On the 20th of 
Zil-Kadah His Highness visited the house of Mushir-ul-mulk, on the occasion of an 
entertainment given there, and with his own liand wrote on the list of the money 
and jewels that that Minister offered that he waived the acceptance of them. 
Imtiyaz-ud-daulah was then honoured with the title of Mumtaz-ul-umara and with 
the insignia and rank of the Fish, and Shams-iil-miilk was made Shams-ul-uroara, 
and Mushir-ul-mulk was dignified with the title of Aazam-ul-uniara, and tlie author 
of this book approved of the W'ords Atai-ism-i~Aazam” giving the name of 
“ Aazam” as the chronogram of this occurrence. Iftikhar-ud-daulah was made 
^ Iftikhar-ul-mulk. The author was then despatched to Calcutta by His Highness 
to strengthen the foundation of friendship with the English and to arrange some 
State affairs. Hafiz Farid-ud-din received the title of Khan, and was sent by the 
Nizam as envoy to Tipu. On 'i'hursday the 20th of Zil-Hayj the Lady Khujistah 
Banu, known as Khan Bahadur, w-as recewed into God’s mercy. On the 
8ta of Jurnad-ul-avval 1203 A. H., 6th of February 1789, His Highness paid 
a visit to the fort of Muhammadnagar, and gave there a royal banquet. 
Meanwhile the Nizam’s hand was womuled by the bite of a monkey which was 
attracted by the spectacle.^' After a month and some days the wound cicatrised, 
and Asad Ali Khan, whose poetical name was Tamanna, “ wishing,” made this 
chronogram on the .sulycct — Ai dad i tura madad yadu' Uah.,\ — “ Thou to 
whose hand the Almighty’s succour is.” About the time that His llighness took 
the bath of convalescence the feast of the Now Year took place with tlie utmost 
magnificence ; but the birthday festival in the same year surpassed all description, 
and persons of every class, noljlcmen and high officers, fakirs and minstrels, all 
partook of the general bounty. This year, too, the author of this book, a loyal 
w'ell-wisher of the Nizam’s government, obtained tlie riitification, by signature Irom 
the English authorities, of all the matters desired liy his patron and lord the Nizam, 
and having returiu'd from Calcutta was honoured by being received at court, 
and submitted to llis Highness’s inspection the letters of the English Sahibs. 
Tipu at the same time sent with Hafiz Farid-ud-diu Khan as his envoys 
Kutb-ud-din Khan and Ali Kiza Khan with rarities and presents and letters. 
This year alsoj: Rifat-ul-mulk Zorawar Jang died of liver complaint. 

Journey of His Highness lathe fort of Pangal, and flight of Kuth-ud~din Khan from 
the hattle-field , and capture of Khammam and Karpah, and other minor matters. 

As the discussion of the terms of peace with Tipu, owing to his destined fall, 
could not be brought to a satisfactory close at the Nizam’s Court, His Highness, on 
the 1st of Rajab 1204 A. 1 1., moved out from Ilaidarabad with the intention of 
chastising him, and encamped in the plain of the Garden of Gordhan. Kutb-ud-din, 
who had come on the part of Tipu, when he saw that the feeling of the Court was 
hostile, sent, with apparent good faith but insidiously, a message tlirough Hafiz 
Farid-ud-din Khan to Aazam-ul-umara, saying, — “ The territory of Tijni from the 
fort of Guti to the frontier of 8ira is in the possession of this well-wisher. If 
permission be given him to go, taking Farid-ud-din Khan with him, he will deliver 
over the said territory to him, and after establishing posts of llis Highness’s cavalry 
in it will return to kiss the threshold of tlie Court, and will show the utmost 
devotion in this important matter, in hope that after services are performed he may 

® The monkeys of Bidar or Muhammadabad have an allowance grariled by the State, probably a 
relic of Hindu times, and are fed with broad made of the IIoIouh Sor|;;}iinn. They have formed tbemselvea 
into bands of 500, all females, except one huge male to each baud, who would kill any other male that 
approached his charges. When I saw one of the troops fed 1 asked whore the male was, and the luau who 
fed them said, “ He presents his coinplinieiits, he cannot attend to-day as he has gone to fight another male 
a mile or so olf,” They are a very largo kind of baboon, and very lierce and daring as well as mischievous, 
and to strike one of thorn would bring the wliole upon you. No fruit is to be got in Bidar, for the monkeys 
devour it all, and they are a grievous plague to the place. However, their agility is truly loarvellous, and 
one is even said to have climbed the great minar, but to have fallen from its polislied surface in descending. 
It fdl ^ith such force that it broke through the roof of a house and was killed instaotanoouely. 

t YaduHlah is a term applied to Ali. 

X In Joliusoti’s Dictionary Mi/at, but usually pronounced Hafat, 
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have a jagir and command conferred upon him by His Highness.” When this 
message had been delivered to Aazam-ul-uraara he was pleased, and regarded this 
as a Heaven-sent conquest. With this idea he led Kutb-ud-din to expect a 
command and a jagfir, and gave him the Nizam’s leave to depart. Kutb-ud-din 
accordingly set out for Guti with Farid-ud-din, and His Highness commenced 
collecting troops and baggage animals. Meanwhile Sharns-ul-uraara fell ill of 
pulmonary disease and the physicians bled him. At this time, owing to a 
tempestuous wind that blew in the evening and a fall of hail,® there was a terrible 
scene of confusion in the Nizam’s camp, and they had to halt a whole month on 
that spot. The army then moved to near the fort of Pangal and there encamped, 
and were employed in repairing the buildings and huts there. The news-writers 
now sent word that Kutb-ud-din had broken his promises, and that Farid-ud-din 
was in consequence in despair and apprehensive, and had taken refuge with , 
Ranmast Khan at Karnul. About this time Dara Jah left the fort of Raichur to 
pay a visit to His Highness, and was detached with a considerable force of Silahdar 
cavalry and the troops of Shams-ul-umara and Lane, a European who had taken 
service with the Nizam, and some siege guns, to capture the fort of,Kopal and other 
forts. Some chiefs, too, as Rifat-ul-Mulk, son of Zorawar Jang (deceased), and 
Rajah Rao Rambha, were appointed to act with Parsuram Bhao, who was athirst 
for the blood of Tipu, and who was ordered by the Peshwa to march against the 
fort of Dharwar, which he did, and threw up batteries and exerted himself to take 
the fort, j" General Medows, who was a distinguished officer with a force of 10,000 
to 12,000 English hat-wearers and 50,000 other troops with 400 elephants, 
advancing from tho west passed the hill of Kishngiri and entered Tipu’s territory 
prejjared for battle. Tipu hastened to meet them and stopped the way, and all the 
Zamindars of that locality from Naitnar, (fcc., and Ram Rajah with nearly 6,00t) 
infantry, produced great confusion in Tipu’s dominions conjing from the south. 
Asad Ali Khan Taj-ud^daulah, thinking the opportunity favourable, took possession 
of the fort of BikaTjpalli, which had passed from his hands into those of Haidar. 
Kutb-ud-din, destined to fly with a force of 10,000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry and 
some guns and rockets, came up from Guti with the intention of taking Bikaripalli. 
Asad Ali Khan, after consulting with his officers, charged the enemy and 
routed them, and Kutb-ud-diu fled, and all his baggage was plundered. 
Offerings for this Pleaven-sent victory and the cannon which had been 
captured were sent to the Nizam. In this battle Asad Ali was wounded 
below the navel, and his brother’s son, Fath Ali Khan, aged only sixteen, 
was killed. Kutb-ud-din again set to work to raise troops and came out to fight. 
Aazarn-ul-umara sent Rajah Tejwant to reinforce the array, and on hearing this 
Kutb-ud-din was grievously perplexed. Meanwhile letters came from Tipu 
summoning him, on which he went oft’ to Shrirangpatanain, and Hafiz Farid, who 

® Tho hailstorms in tho Nizam’s dominions are perhaps unequalled in the world for their destructive 
effects. 1 have tho testimony of officers of rank that hail fell last year at Aurangabad the globules of which 
were as large as wine-glasses, and in some cases the size of tumblers, 

•I* The operations here described are those of the campaign which was conducted by Grcneral Medows 
(Grant Duff writes ‘ Medows’, Mill * Meadows’), and began on the 26th of May 1790, and tenninated when the 
army returned to Madras on the 27th of January 1791. General Mertows with the Madras army invaded 
Tipu’s terriUry from the south, and reduced Karur, Dindigal, Koimbatur and Palghat, Colonel Hartley of 
Talegaon fame, with Bombay troops, advanced from the west, and defeated the enemy at Kalikot (Calicut), 
and his column under Sir R. Abercromby, who then took command, cleared Malabar of Tipn’s troops, 
Parsuram Bhao did not receive his commission to raise troops till the 5th of May, sod Nizam Ali did not sign 
the treaty till July 1790. Parsuram croH8f*d the Kishna on the 11th of August, and arrived before Dharwar 
on the 18th of September. (See Grant Duff, vol. iii., p. 48.) That place was not taken till April 4, 1791. 
The second carapaigTi began on the 29th of January 1791, when Lord Cornwallis took the command of the 
Madras army. He stormed Bangalnr on tho 21st of March, and the fall of that place (Grant Duff, p. 62) had 
some share in influencing the surrender of Dharwar and also of Kopal, besieged bv the Mnghuls, which was 
shortly afterwards given up, as was Bahadur Bandah. The Mughul horse, 10(X)0 strong, joined Lord 
Cornwallis on the 13th of April, after routing the division of luitb-ud-din, and c n their joining Lord 
Cornwallis resolved to undertake the siege of Slirirangpatanam, On the 16th of May Tipu was defeated at 
Arikera, and was joined by the Marathas on the 26th of May. The grand army after remaining ten days 
before Bhrirangpatanam retired, owing to want of provisions. Lord Clornwallis then reduced the Barahmabal. 
Meantime the Nizam’s army took the lower fort of Gurramkondab and loft Hafiz Farid-nd din with a strong 
force to watch the upper fort, but he was defeated, taken prisoner, and murdered. The Nizam’s army returned, 
reinforced that blockading party, and then rejoined Lord Oornwalbs at Utr«durg on the 25th of Januay 1792, 
and the united force reached Shrirangpatanain on the 5th of February 1792, and Tipu made peace and ceded 
half of his territory on the 23rd of that month. Guti, Karpa and the district between the K'shna and 
Tambhadra were assigned to the Nizam. 
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was first staled Muayyid Jang and then Muayyid-ud-daulah, collected a force and 
with the aid of Rajah Shitab Rai, agent of the iiitendant of customs, who had 
troops of the Nizam with him, took Karpa and Khamrnam and proposed to take the 
fort of Shidhant. On the 25th of Kabi-us-sani Shanis-ud-daulah Bahadur died 
of consumption. Some writers have framed the following apt chronogram for the 
date of his death — Fa yadkhulal jamnat, “ Then he enters Paradise.” They 
buried his body on a hill opposite the camp, but in Shahan they removed it thence 
and reinterred it outside Haidarabad, near the court of Saiyid Hasan Birahnah, 
and by order of His Highness erected a tomb and a mosque, and established readers 
there who knew the Kuran by heart to repeat and read it. As the deceased by 
his loyalty and good service and attention and care of the troops bad made a 

{ )lace for himself in the heart of his patron. His Highness after his death sent for 
jis son from the city, and with special favour conferred on him in one day valuable 
jewels and all the titles and jagirs of his father, and appointed Amjad-ul-mulk and 
Iinam-ul-mulk as his deputy, and confirmed Sardar-ul-mulk and Azarn-ul-inulk 
in their appointments as in the time of the deceased. In the time that the troops 
were in quarters, at Pangal on Tuesday the 14th of Shaban 1205 A.H. = 19th 
April 1791, Ashja-ul-mulk Ghayur Jang Khan Khanan, son of Munir-ul-mulk 
Shir-jang (deceased), who was in attendance on the Nizam, died of palpitation of 
the heart, and His Highness, from special favour to the deceased, on the 23rd of 
Shaban, conferred on his eldest sou the post of Diwan for the Emperor in all the 
provinces of the Dakan. His son’s name was Haidar Yar Ivlian Shankat Jang. 
On the 26th of Ramazan in the same year that fortunate son of Munir-ud-daulah 
received the title of Munir-ul-mulk, both which titles belonged to his grandfather. 
And other matters relating to that high nobleman and the other sons of Ashja-ul- 
mulk have been before related. 

Arrival of Lord Cornwallis from Calcutta to deal with the affairs of Tipu, that 
dviturhance-maher^ and the mission of Muzafir-id-mulk and Rnjah Tcjwant 
with the Nizam's army to assist the English, and the flight of Tipn's army, with 
some other matters. 

When Tipu hastened to encounter General Medows and stopped the way so 
that that officer could not advance from Koimbatur by the Gagal Gati Pass, and 
though fighting went on between tlie tw'o armies neither could gain a decisive 
victory. Lord Cornwallis, who was the originator of this serious struggle, on 
hearing this news came himself from the port of Calcutta to deal with the matter, 
and arriving at Madras sent for General Medows, who obeyed the summons w’ith 
his whole force, followed fiy Tipu. Arkat, which was en route, was plundered by 
Tipu. When General Medows reached Madras (Cliinapatan) the Governor-General 
held a council in which it was resolved to collect provisions for five or six months 
and attack Tipu, which was done, and Lord Cornwallis, having assembled a large 
force and munitions of war, marched on Scringapatam. Tipu at this time, not 
feeling himself strong enough to resist, retired, and Lord Cornwallis advanced 
without opposition to the fort of Bangalur and in a short time captured it, though 
it was the strongest of all the forts in the locality, and sent a congratulatory 
address to the Nizam. At the same time the news of the capture of Kopal was 
received, wdiich was taken by Dara Jah. His Highness also received tidings of 
the taking of the fort of Sidhanth, which was captured by Muayyid-ud-daulali 
with the Nizam’s troops and occupied. Rajah Tejwant and Asad Ali Khan 
Muzaffir-ul-mulk, with the greater part of the household troops, by order of His 
Highness, came close upon the heels of the English troops to join Lord Cornwallis, 
who came out to meet them, and after settling matters at Bangalur advanced to 
Seringapatam. When he got near the city he placed his guns in front, and moved 
slowly to the Lai Bagh (Red Garden), where the river Kaveri flowed. Tipn’s 
forces opened fire with their artillery, which was readied to by the troops under 
Lord Cornwallis, till from the rapid firing of the Europeans the enemy lost their 
courage and fled, and the European cavalry followed them up to near the river. 
Next day and for fifteen days the English moved round Seringapatam to 
show where the batteries were to be placed. Meanwhile a scarcity of provisions, 
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took place too severe to be described. The Bed (Berab) horsemen, 
too, with their Cossack way of fighting, closed the doors of comfort against 
both armies, and the doors of despair as to tlie capture of Seringapatam were 
opened to all, when suddenly, by the action of the real Causer of all things, Who 
removes the difficulties of the weary and helpless, Hari Pandit arrived in the 
vicinity ; on hearing this good news the Muhammadan army obtained new life, and 
going to Hari Pandit’s camp they bouglit grain. Some time passed and the signs of 
(learness and scarcity again showed themselves, and many of the soldiers, losing 
their confidence, returned to their own country without the permission of their generals. 
Kay, some of the generals, as Muzaffir-ul-Mulk Salabat Khan, and many of the 
Jamadars and Dafadars, went off to Pangal. The Governor-General buried some of 
the heavy guns, as there were no bullocks to draw them, and retired from the spot, 
and despatched an account of the circumstances to the Nizam, who wrote ^ 
compassionate letters implying his own intention to arrive, and sent the author of 
this book, a well-wisher of the State, to their aid and to arrange matters, and 
having collected grain from his own estate and from other places with the greatest 
diligence, sent it with some of his troops after the ten days of Muh^rram 1206 
had passed. This year, from the deficiency of the rain, the calamity of famine 
occurred in most provinces, and thousands of men and cattle died of starvation. It 
is .«aid that this famine began on the frontier of Kabul and the Panjab, and extended 
to Gujarat and the port of Surat, and reached Gujarat and the fort of Punah, and 
thence to the abode of plenty, Burhanpur, and thence to Shrikakol and Itajalnnahendri 
and Machhli Bandar and Punah and Nagpur and Arkat, and thence to the province 
of Haidurabad and Bijapur and the territories of Tipu. Besides this, Mushir-ul- 
M ulk, by introducing the innovation of inoculation,® at the suggestion of Kishnwant 
Kararah, brought a number of peoi)le to black earth. f However, on the 7th of Safar 
in that year Aazam-ul-umara marched to Seringapatam vvitli Sikandar Jah,:j: and 
after arriving at Karpa turned olf by way of Kamarali Kaloh, which, compared with 
other hills, is level ground, and thus arrived near tlie fort of Gnrramkandali. 
Then on the last day of Rabi-ul-avval Muayyid-ud-daulah and Rajali Jodh Singh 
and Ghulain Kadir Khan came out a stage to meet the Nizam’s son. Next day 
the young prince encamped at the town of Madwer, wliich is three kos from the 
said fort, and the Zamindars of that locality came to make their obeisance, and 
were given pairs of shawls as a mark of favour; and M navy id-ud-daulah, having 
given them strict injunctions with regard to the capture of the fort, divsmissed them. 
Orders were issued to them to send back to Seringapatam in two or three days the 
cavalry that had come to Gurramkaudah, on account of the dearness of grain. The 
army then advanced, posting the English w'ho were in the service of His Highness 
in the van ; and there, the district having lately been conquered by the English, 
severe ordens were issued against plundering. On this advance, in consequence of 
the rain the troops were obliged to halt fifteen times a day. News now came that 
Ijord Cornwallis and Rajah Ikjwant and ILari Pandit Ph.irkia had marched from 
Bangalur and encaniped near the fort of Makari, and had elected batteries and 
were prepared fiir battle, and that the younger sou of Tipu, with 3,000 horse and 
4,000 infantry, had ensconced himself in the hills and jungle on the further side of 
the fort, and that the Bidalis were daily carrying on their work when they got an 
opportunity.§ Lord Cornwallis detached two regiments to punish those trouble- 
some people, and gave two regiments to accompany Hari Pandit and two regiments 
to be with Rajali Tojwant. On the 22nd of Rabi-us-sani the news-writers gave 
information that tlie enemy’s cavalry had carried oft' a quantify of grain and the 
effects of those that sold it. Miishir-ul-Mulk immediately sent K'arhar Balaji with 
some foot and two Governineiit messengers to see what the enemy wei'e doing ; 
and on the 23rd of that mouth lie appointed Muzalfir-ul-mulk and Malik Isa, with 

This word is not in the diotirnariee. 

f i €.f destroyed them, or it may mean brou^lit them to mcnrmvg garments for the death of relatives. 

:j: III the text it is “ with the world’s spiiitnal guide’s son Sikaiidar Jah,” a cumbrous oxprossiou which 
does very well in Persian hut will hardly bear tiauMlatioii. 

§ Grant Duff, voL iii., p. 65, says, ‘‘ Although tlius near the capita^, where they (the Marathas) knew* 
their allies wore encamped, tliey liad not boon able to convey any intimation of their approach to Lord 
Goiuwallis, as every letter was intercepted by the admirable activity of Tipu’s mounted Boruds.’^ This nm t 
refer to the tribe here called Beds or Bidahs. 
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3,000 picked horsemen, to punish those insolent people. Meanwhile if became 
known that Tipu’s son and Ali Riza Khan, with cavalry of the Bed tribe, bad gotio 
to Gurramkandah fort and had conce.Mled themselves in ambush. On hearing this 
Mnshir-ul-mulk ordered Muzaflir-ul-inulk and Malik Isa to turn from the direction i?» 
which they were marching and move on Gurramkandah to chastise those diingerous 
enemies ; and he wrote to Muayyid-ud-daiilah that the enemy were in andnisb and 
that he must be vigilant and cautious. The Bed horsemen, however, made an attack on 
Govind Kishn, son of Khshn Hao Balal, who had remained behind and had alighted 
near the edge of a tank. Govind Ki.slm, witli the aiil of the trooi)s of Musa Asmat, 
maintained his ground and defeiidcfl himself well. Meantime Muzatlir-ul-Mnlk and 
Malik Isa were approaching. Tiie Bed cavalry laced about and made for 
Gurramkandah, and charged at speed Muayyid-nd'daulah, who from pride 
^abandoned prudence and caution, and with a small band which was |)resent 
mounted and said to Rajah Jodh that he must to horse immediately and heat off 
the enemy, and himself into.\icated with tlie fumes of haughtiness rushed out to 
encounter the enemy without jmttiiig on his armour, but just in the short vest he 
was wearing, and was imnieiiiately slain. They then went on towards tlie said 
fort, and en route killed or made prisoners the horsemen and infantry who were 
coming up to help Muayyid-iul-danlali, and readied Gurramkandah without 
opposition from any one, and carried off the wives and children of the soldiers and 
followers, and the treasure and camels and horses ; and all the grain they got they 
sent up into the fort. And after a day's halt, and then taking out of the, fort the 
mother of Kamr-iid-diii Khan, and all his kinsfolk and relatives, they departed 
over the hills by a dillicult road. On the 27ih of that mouth Sikaudar dali again 
encamped outside the fort of Gurramkamlah and apiiointed the troop of Mr. Kaptan 
(Captain Read),’^ who were serving the Nizam, to construct batteries, terrifying tiie 
garrison, so that they retired into the citadel, while the Nizam’s troops got 
possession of the lower fortifications. Inasmuch as Muza(Iir-ul-Mulk was 
commissioned to reduce this locality he was made resjionsihle for the capture of 
the fort and of others there ; and the yoimg jirince turned liis course in the 
direction of Serin gapatam, and on the 2nd of dumad-nl-avval news canuj that, 
Rangari Durg anil Ilaveri Dnrg, which tire between the fort of Makari and 
Seringapatam, were taken ; and following on that came the good news of the 
capture of Makari, whicli is one of the famous forts of that country. However, the 
Nizam’s son, by continuous marches, arrived at tlie village of Krishnapiir, which is 
.near Bangalur, when an oflicerj" came out ol the fort and eiiterlaiued Sikandar Jah 
and Ills stair ; after wJiich, on the 2.3rd of that rnontJi, the prince inspected the fort, 
which, from having hocn plundered of stones l)y the builders there to construct 
houses, was hardly worthy inspection, but it was a curious sight to see where the 
.English had fired their shot, where it would seem that the imagination itself 
could find no p.issage. On the 2()th Rajah Tejwant and Sliah Beg Khan and Mirza 
Anwar Beg, with 1,000 horsemen, passed belbre tlie prince and were taken into 
the service, and the Rajah received jewelled ornaments for the turban and 
the Jamadars got betel and betel-boxes ; and the prince then moved from 
Bangalur towards Seringapatain, and the. soldiers of Lord Cornwallis, of whom 
200 were English, who were encamped there to protect those of the troops who 
passed and repassed and for the safety of the roads, fired a safute of cannon when 
the prince passed by. At the end of the month, Mushir-ul-MuIk and liis son went 
out one koH to meet Hari Pandit, and after the meeting jiresented some pieces of' 
cloth and a jikuh and sarpeoh to father and son. Lord Cornwallis and General 
Medows and Mr. Cherry, with 2,000 cavalry, came out five Jeos to meet them, and 
in midway met the prince, where a special tent was pitched. On leaving, itr of 
ro.ses and a betel-V>ox were bestowed upon tliem, and the prince rode on thence 
and encamped, near the English otiicers. In the evening Hari Pandit and Apa 
Balvvant and the other chiefs of the Peshwa’s array waited on the jirince, and after 
sitting for four hours and receiving itr and beted had leave to depart all except 

* r Tins is donbtlens the Captain Read ;ne’-.fc’onod by (ir.vnt Duff, vol, iii., p. CO. 
f TliO text eaya Mister Alang Hiudya, of vihich name I can give no e>p’afiation* 
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Hari Pandit and Govind Kishn, who sat foi* a full watch. Oft the 5th of Jumad-ul- 
akhir Lord Cornwallis and General Medows and Mr. Cherry, to meet whom 
Aazam-ul-umara had gone out, came to the saloon of the prince, who received 
tliem with an embrace ; the other English officers saluted after their own fashion. 
All three English generals sat, with the young prince, alone,** and the prince 
gave a sword to Lord Cornwallis, and to the others itr and betel and dismissed 
them. The said generals, from their courteous wish to please this young prince, 
came to the tent of Mushir-ul-Mullc, which was close by, and there also received 
itr and took leave. Towards evening Aazam-ul-umara and the author of this book 
Avith some other high officers, mounted on elephants caparisoned with four 
cloths and went with torches to the tent of Hari Pandit, and sat with him a 
Avhole watch alone, and inspected the map of Seririgapatam, and, after receiving 
itr and betel, returned. On the 6th of that month the young prince Went to see the <» 
English forces, and the Maratha cliiefs and all the Nizam’s generals and a limited 
number of soldiers accompanied him. Lord Cornwallis, and other officers, Avith 500 
English troopers came ont to meet him and saluted after their fashion. The Lord 
Cornwallis and General MedoAvs and Cherry, Avith 200 hat-\Aearers each of whom 
was a man of rank, Aveut in front in a separate body, and Aazam-ul-umara and 
Hari Pandit and others were in the centre, and Avlien four hours of the day were 
left, after the inspection of the English troops was finished, the prince Avent to 
JjOrd Cornwallis’s tent. When the prince took leave His Lordship presented him 
Avith a watch, Avhieh was a s|)ecitnen of the curious Avorkmariship of Euro|)e, and 
brought forward itr and betel, and accompanied him to the place of setting out. 
The prince then proceeded to his own residence and dismissed Hari Pandit and 
the other Marathas on the Avay. Next day a rnarcli of seven has was made. The 
enemy’s hor.se Avere seen in the distance, and then hid themselves, and on each 
march there were Hank and rear guards, until on the 1 5th of the month the prince 
encamped in sight of Soringa[)atani, on the banks of the stream, Avith the Pearl 
tank on the right, towards tlie west, at the distance of a kos. The English army 
encamped in front of the Nizam’s, and the troops of Hai i Pandit on the right, 
without any interval, and remained on the watch. Each night the enemy 
attempted night attacks on all three armies, and on their being repulsed fled to 
tbfcir batteries, until one night the English, in a Avay not knoAvn to any one, 
charged the fugitives and overthreAV the tents and [)avilions of those Avretches. 
Tipu then aAV'oke from his careless slumber and Lad recourse to his artillery, but 
this did not dismay the English, who gradually advanced and took all the butteries 
and the Lai Pagh and the town of (jianjain, and on the 15th before sunrise the 
news of this important Auctory reached the pi'ince. In the interval the enemy 
sallied out of Seringaputara against the Sultan battery, Avhich overlooked all the 
others, and made seven assaults on it, but as all efforts to take it Avere ineffectual 
he retii’ed into the city. From that day to the 1st of Rajab fighting AA’ent on 
daily, and on the 14th the Nizam’s troops moved from their encampment, and 
took up a position near the batteries. Just then news came that General 
Abercromby, Avith 8,000 natives and 4,000 hat-wearing English troopers, and other 
soldiers, and some guns, had arrived from Porabay to reinforce Lord Cornwallis, 
and were near Seringapatam. Consequently Muhammad Ibrahim Khan, son of 
Kaninast Khan, Avith a cavalry force of 1,500 men, and Anka Jang (Mighty Pird 
of War) with two English battalions in the service of the Nizam from the 
prince’s camp, and 1,000 horsemen from Hari Pandit’s camp, and four English 
battalions from Lord CornAA'allis’s camp, set out to meet and bring in the 
reinforcements. Next day Avhen they had arrived Avithin four kos the Maratha 
troops remained a little behind, as they were busy eating and drinking, 
and were charged by Haidar, son of Tipu, with 8,000 horsemen. The Marathas 
feeling themselves unable to resist took to flight, and sought shelter Avith the 
soldiers of Ijord Cornwallis, Avho repelled the attack and advanced, driving back 
the enemy until a junction Avas effected Avith General Abercromby’s baggage, but 
were charged by the Nizam’s troops, Avho killed many of them and took their 

® 1 give this rendering with doubt. 
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horses. In short General Abercromby moved on with Ibrahim Khan in the rear 
and the Marathas in front, and his flanks guarded by his own troops, to within two 
or three kos of the Nizam’s main army, and halted at the side of the tank. Next 
morning Muhammad Ibrahim Khan and his troops moved thence to their own 
camp, and Lord Cornwallis went out to meet General Abercromby and conducted 
him in, and he pitched his camp near the Idgah, about one and a half kos to the 
right of the Nizam’s. That same night Lord Cornwallis crossed the Kaveri river 
to the south of Ganjam, and began to erect batteries on the little liills that were 
there. At midnight his troops made an attack on the enemy, wlio were assembled 
under the walls of the fort, and dislodged them. Next morning Lord Cornwallis’s 
troops used up all the trees of the Lai Bagh to construct the batteries. In spite 
of all these events the obstinate Tipu did not offer satisfactory terms of peace, and 
, his overtures were rejected. There being no alternative, on tlie 20th of the said 
month, at night, Ghulain All Khan and Riza Ali Khan were sent by him as envoys, 
and encamped near the Idgah. Next day,® about 10 a.m., tlie author and Dilawar 
Jang and Bajai Pandit convinced Tipu’s envoys by unanswerable arguments, which 
led them to the . right course. They confessed their mistake and promised to 
persuade Tipu by sound reasoning to seek for peace. They tlien left their tents 
and went to Tipu, and by a sensible preliminary discourse induced him to listen 
to them. They then told him that tlie leaders of the three armies demanded that 
he should pay three millions of rupees and give u[) half his territory, and his two 
sons as liostagcs, until the money was paid and the territory miuie over. Tipu 
assented to these terms, and after accepting them indulged in the delays which 
])erfidious persons employ. General Abercroiubv,t on tlie 2()th of the said month, 
in the early morning, hastened w'ith his division and attacked a division of the 
enemy encamped near Sultan Peth, and a sharp fight ensued. On the same day 
Lord Cornwallis crossed the Kaveri on the west, at the distance of two kos behind 
Seringapatarn, and coming on the enemy attacked tliom fiercely. On the 2)Stli, 
about midday, Tipu attacked the entrenchinents of the general, j: whose troops 
purposely retired about the distance of the flight of a rocket, until the general 
came up with a body of trooper.? and other force.?, when a battle ensued which 
lasted three hours, but the Englisli retained their entrcuchraents. Next day, 
about 9 A.M., the general’s troops passed their entrenchments, and fell with great 
fury on Tipu’s army under the fire of the guns of the fort. At last the genera! 
advanced his entrenchments up the Vmnks of the I’iver Kaveri, Avhich is near the 
fort. Then Tipu’s Vakils brought letters sealed by Tipu according to the previous 
agreement, and gave them into the hands of the author of this book.§ Lord 
Cornwallis then, in order to terrify the enemy, fired fifteen guns from the 
battery near the Idgah, raised against the fort that Tipu had nearly built, and on 
the 1st of Rajab, about 3 p.m., the tent of the sons of Tipu was pitched near that 
of the Vakils, and the tent of the author was pitched at tlie di, stance of a rocket’s 
flight outside the thorn hedge. On the 3rd of that month the two sons of Tipn, 
one about ten years old, whose name was Abdul Khalik, and tlie other seven years 
old, named Muiz-ud-din, with two elephant carriages of silver, and two plain ones 
for Ghulara Ali Khan and Riza Ali Khan, issued from the eastern gate of the fort 
of Seringapatarn with a few servants. Lord Cornwallis and Dilawar Jang went 
about a mile to meet them, and met them at a tent which was pitclied midway, 
whence they .rode together to the tent of Lord Cornwallis. Lord Cornwallis took 
the hands of the two boys, brought them into his tent and seated them on chairs, 
and after speaking some encouraging words gave them iti- and betel, and 

P. 519, lino 10, of the Hadikah-UAlam, Grant Duff, vol, iii.,p. Ci>, sa^yn, “The Vakils wore by three 
agents appointed by tlie allies respectively, Sir John Kennaway on the part of Lord Cornwallis, and Bachaji 
llaghunath on that of Hari Pant, and Mir Abdul Kasiro, so distingnished by bis title of Mir AJani, in behalf 
of S’kaudar Jah,” '1 'his seems to corr pi etely refute tho assertion of Grant Duff in aootbtu* place that the 
liadikah’i- Alam was written by Muhaintnad Abu Turab. It is fuiTh(*r to b«^ observed that Mir Alain’s name 
was Abul Kasim (i. e., father of Kasim), not Abdul Kasim, “ slave of Kasim, ” which is a name that has no 
existence, 

t In the text it is Mr. General Aharkram. 

j -No name is given in the text, which has only Mister General. 

§ This clearly proves that the author was no other than M^r AUm him^df. 
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permitted them to alight at their tents, which were parallel with the Idgah behind 
the army of Lord Cornwallis. From that day the fire of war was quenched. Lord 
Cornwallis afterwai’ds paid them a return visit at their tent. The childi’en then 
presented Lord Cornwallis wdth a dress of honour consisting of five pieces of gold 
brocade'®^ and a jewelled sarpech and and to Dilawar Jang they gave a 

sword, and His Lordship gave Abdul Khalik a valuable gun, and to Muiz-ud-din 
he gave a pair of pistols, and after receiving ifr and betel returned to his 
tent. General Medows, who was dissatisfied with the peace, on hearing this 
news was filled with anger and wounded himself with a pistol. Lord Cornwallis 
gave his division to Mister Jarnal and placed guards round his tent, and sent 
surgeons to heal his wound. Parsuram Bhao, too, was displeased with the 
peace and wished to break it off in any way he could, but as through the 
intervention of this loyal subject of the Nizaiq it was as firmly settled as the 
walls of Sikandar no one’s efforts could shake it. On the 5th of the said month 
Tipu’s sons were made happy by being admitted to an interview with Sikandar 
Jah, and Saif-ul-mulk went to meet them with 1,000 horsemen and some persons 
of distinction, and received from them a robe of brocade of fiv,e pieces and<a 
jewelled jxkah and an elephant. The Nizam’s son, at the time they were per- 
mitted to depart, bestowed on them a jewelled sarpech and jikah, and fastened 
them on with his own ro 5 ’al hand. When the dispute had been settled the prince 
with his victorious army, aud Hari Pandit with the Marathas, and the English 
generals with their fdrees set out on their retuim, and the sons of Tipu Avent as 
hostages with tlie English to Madras. The English, in accordance with thiit 
.saying of the wise, “ Courtesy wins people,” took the way of kind treatment and 
showed the children polit(;ne.ss and respect, and the Ninvab Asif elah IJ., 
who had brought to a happy conclusion this vastly important expedition by the 
aid of felicitous daring and strength of arm in alliance with the English, turned 
his steps from Pangal to Haidarabad, and the disease of the guinea-worm, which 
had attacked his feet while residing at I’angal, owing to the insalubrity of the 
climate, after his return to that delightful city was very soon cured by the use of 
camels’ milk. After some months, in accordance Avith the saying “God does Avhat 
He Avishes,” Ghuham ISaiyid Khan, who from extreme intimacy Avith the Nizam 
had got the management of state affairs, on account of certain matters became 
hostile to the people of Punah, and by repeated representations induced His 
Highness to be disposed to chastise them, and then set to Avork^ to prepare for 
Avar. Thus in 1208 A. II. the Nizam moved to Muharnmadahad with this object 
in view, and there abode a long time collecting troof).s and preparing munitions 
of vA’ar, On the 11th of Jumad-ul-akhir 1209 A. II.— 4th of January 1795 
His Highness moved from Bidar in the direction of Punah, and on the 
15th of the said month the figures of a body of the enemy Avere visible and the 
dust caused by their movements rose on all sides.f On the 10th of Shuban in the 
same year His Highness ordered the chiefs Avho led the army to turn at 


® Badlahf a llintlufitaiii word which should not he used in Persian. 

+ ‘ This was the last time the chiefs of the Maratha nation assembled linger the authority of their 
Peshwa.” (Cl ant Dntl, vol. iii,, p. 111.) Daidat llao Sindhia brought 25,CK)0 men, of whom 10,000 were 
regular infantry under M, Perron, second in command to De Boigne. Ktighuji Bhonslah mustered 15,000 
hor^e and foot. TuUaji Holkar had 1(»,000, of whom 2,000 were regulars under Dudrenec. Parshuram Bhao 
had 7,000, and there were the forces of Patwardban and Rastia, the jagirdars of Malegaon and Vinchur, 
the Prillii Nidhi, the Pant Sachew, and all the flower of the Maratha nation, making 130,000 liorse 
Sind foot besides 10,000 Find aris and 150 guns. The NisiaTu had lIl,0CH}men, of whom twenty-three 
btttfalioiis were commanded by Raymond. The battle of Kurdla, as (frarit Dutf calls it, took place on 
the 12th of March 1795, and both sides fought gallantly, Lai Khan, a Biluchi, charged Parshuram 
Bhao, and after cutting down several men with his own lifliid unhorsed and wounded the Bhao, but 
was irninediately killed by the Bliao’s eldest son ; but Asif Khan, sou of the Nuwab of Karniil, and 
Hulabat Kbaii, son of the Nuwab of Elichpur, Tnaiiitaiued the fijiht, and at last routed the vanguard of 
the Marathas. But tlie Nizam’s cavalry were dispersed by the fire of Perron’s thirty-five gunp, a»'d in an 
unfortunate moment the Nizam recalled Raymond just when he was retrieving the battle. Confusion tlien 
took place, and the Nizam took shelter in the fort of Kharala (not Kurdla), as Grant Duff writes it, and was 
there surrounded, and obliged to make a disastrous peace. He had to surrender his Minister Mushir-ul- 
Mulk, and the territory from Paraindah in the south to the Tapti on tho north including Daulatabad, The 
Ni/am also promised to pay three millions of rupeo'i, and coded lerritor)^ to Raghuji Bhonslali of throe lakhs 
and 18,(K)0 rupees, and paid him twenty -nine lakhs of arrears. It will be seen that Grant Duff and the 
IJadikah differ as to the date of the battle to the extent of nine days. 
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night by the hill of Koh Mahri and occupy the ground where the streams 
of the lower Ghat flow, and take care that the enemy should not get 
between those streams and his army and px*event his army's advance. The 
generals obeyed this command, and inarching at night took up a position 
on that side of the hill, on the edge of the streams that go to the I’hiin Ghat, 
which caused great alarm to the enemy, as the intention of those wretches was 
to stop that pass and not allow the Muhammad abad army to move through 
it. On the 29th of 8haban=:21st of March 1795 the two armies Averc opposite 
to each other and fighting began, and several gallant oflkers charged tlie enemy 
and shook the ranks of the infidels, and a furious battle ensued in Avhieh many 
on both sides Avere Avounded and killed. For example, I’arshunim Bhao, Avho 
was a distinguished leader of the enemy, Avas AVounded by the keen sAVords of the 
champions of the Faith, and Wazir Khan, who AA'as a foremost damadar 
in the Muslim army, was killed by a rocket. In sliort, the battle was 
fierce and the victory nearly inclined to the Nizam’s army, Avhen the enemy 
received a strong reinforcement Avith guns and cliaigcd on all sides. Tlie 
Muhammadans fought A^alianlly, but their supitorls coaiiiig ii]) slowly and the 
artillery turning aAAuiy from the fight the army gave Ava3^ Wlum tin; sun set and 
darkness came on the fighting subsided, and the Niz-am retired to the fort of Kajivah, 
and the generals sought to dei'end tlicmselves as Avell as they could IVoni tlie enemy. 
The baggage and camp folloAvers took slielter under tlie Avails of the fort. Govind 
Kishn, the Vakil of the Peshwa, thought that peace AA'ould lie advantageous to 
both (States and for tlie ease of their peojile, and began sonic preliminary 
negotiations Avhicdi miglit liave detached His Highness’s Avill from the control of 
Ghulam Saiyid Khan, and from tliat da}’ to the t risis his representations were 
accepted. On tliis the Vakil went to tlie PosliAva’s camp, and liaA’ing prepared the 
basis of an arrangement returned to the Nizam, and on the 8th of Uaniazan 
represented to liim tlie terms of a treaty. On the fith the conditions Avore put in 
writing, and on the 12th the Nizam set out on liis return from Kalirali. 'I’he 
aulhor of this book, Avho for certain matters liad gone by His Highness’s 
order to Punalt, wliere he used endeavours Avliich obtained the thanks of liis 
Government, returned on the 14tli of the said month,''’ and was the rccijiient of 
rcAvards from the Nizam. On that day the Kajah Shamraj and liagliotarn llao 
Avore lionoured by kissing the tliresliold of the court. On llic 15t.h of that month 
His Highness commanded the general to reduce the numhevs of the iicav levies, and 
he then moved on liis Avay liack, and on the 17th of Sliawwal, on a Tliursday, and 
in a fortunate moment, entered Haidarabad. On (he dOth of Zil Kadah, on 
Monday, Govind Kisliri, avIio bad got leave a .second time to depart from Karah 
and liad gone to Punah with the treaty, returned thence to Haidarabad, and Avas 
honoured vvitli an interview. The same year, and not long after llie Nizam’s retnrii, 
juggling fortune brought on anotiH'r event. Kajah Sliauiraj, avIio condueted aflairs 
in tlie absence of Gliulam Saiyid Khan, by the advice of llaghotarn Kao, and to 
save money for tlie State, induced liis lliglincss to consent to a reduction of the army, 
and conveyed to the author of tliis hook, avIio at that time was laying the foundation of 
friendship Avich tlie English, and ti'ying to engage .a body of tliern in the service of 
His Highness, a message from the Nizam to reduce the forces. This Avoll-wisher 
of the State regarded such a measure as contrary to its Avelfare, and represented 
to His Highness with Avhat hard efforts and prudent steps the alliance and 
friendship of the English had been obtained, so that through the good fortune of 
His Highness a body of those gallant men liad become his servants, and this had 
strengthened the foundation of his government, Avhich Avould daily become more 
stable, and Avas the means of giving it dignity and in.spiritig aAve into the hearts of 
its enemies. “ Heaven forbid,” 1. added, “ that this new measure should dispel 
such feelings, and so giA^e rise to some disaster Avhich it Avould be difficult to 
remedy.” In short, as fortune was adverse, a number of those brave men Avho 

^ Fraser says r Mir Alam returned from Lis mission to the Peshwa a^ oiit the ritli April 1795-’* Tins 
exactly ccucidea with the dale in the Z/arfiiA:a/i (see Wue Leaf eld’s Tables), and positively proves that Mir 
Alam wrote this book. 
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were in the service of the beneficent Government were dismissed, and left the 
capital and arrived at the hill of Warapali. At this time a calamity took place 
through seditious and diabolical persons, who had imagined that their owti^se 
would take place through the ruin of Ghiilam Saiyid Khan ; but as they did not 
see a sign of their success in the mirror of the future, after his fall and removal 
from court, like bats becoming enemies of the sun of prosperit}^ they desired that 
the daylight of the government of the sun of the world, the prince, whose 
compassion extends to all men, should decay, in order that, by exchanging that 
light tor a darkness wliich would envelop the world, they might, according to their 
wish, climb the steps ol the ladder. What plots and tricks they practised in this 
matter ! At last, thinking they had a good opportunity in the gallant English 
being removed from the capital, they secretly intrigued with the Nizam’s eldest 
son, Alijali, and having made a covenant to support and obey him they brought 
him to entertain vain ideas, lu short, one night that prince, by the guidance of 
those who Avere treading the path of error, left his residence and departed from 
Haidarabad, and with the support of Sadasew Kedi, a Zarnindar, and other rebels 
and traitors, he set out lor Miihammadabad Bidar and got possession of the fort, 
.Ihe said Zarnindar attacked Abdullah Khan Habsbi, who had with him a body 
of infantry, and had taken leave of His Highness, and had gone in pursuit of the 
prince, and came upon liim unexpectedly Avliile en route and dispersed his force. 
Abdullah Khan liimself was wounded arul was taken prisoner with his family. 
When the news-writers sent the intelligence of this, and that indigent persons who 
were AvlrJiout employment were assembling around the prince, the Nizam, at first 
acted with clemency and sent Khush Rakam Klmn with a gracious letter full of 
kind expressions to deter the prince from liis course. Tliis letter was presented 
b}’ JMihr Bakhshi Bigam, Avho endeavoured to make him see his error and return 
to a right conduct. But as this was unavailing, and the prince, owing to the 
arguments ol seditious advisers, Avould not return to salutary courses, the Nizam 
in the next place adopted severe measures, and determined to liave recourse to 
that chastisement which is necessary for government, and sent M. Itaymoiid the 
Frank with his division, and other generals with the victorious army, to bring 
back that refractory person from his obstinate course, which was to him fatal 
poison, and to punish the other traitors, AVhen tlie army drew near to Bidar the 
rebels, led by destruction, attempted to I’csist, but after a struggle took to llight 
and carried the prince to Aurangabad, and committed op])ression there in order to 
raise money to levy troop'S, The Nizam’s army followed hard upon them and gave 
them no time to pre[)are for their defence. <The prince sent to Piuiah for aid, but 
the Ministers of the Marathas, out of regard to the Nizam, would not listen to 
them. As soon as all hope of assistance from that quarter was gone, the well* 
Avishor*’ of the State again conciliated that body of the brave English that, contrary 
to his ideas of Avhat AA^as right, luid been dismissed by His Highness, and had 
reached tlie hill ot Whirapali, and. with them set out for Aurangabad to p)unish 
the prince, prince’s troops through dread of the ap[)roach of tliis force began 

to disperse, and he had to eat the bitter fi uit of disappointment from tlie tree 
of his oAvn actions, and aAVoke from the deep slumber of his imagination, and 
penitent, and nolens volens^ accompanied the army in hopes of pardon to kiss the 
threshold of the court, and according to the saying of Sadi of Shiraz, on Avhom 
be mercy ! — Whoever soAved the seed of evil and looked for good indulged in 
an idle tancy and formed a vain expectation.” On the journey and before 
arriving at the capital the prince responded to the call of his Maker and passed 
aAvay from tliis world of the three senses. That same year Madhu Rao Sawai, 
the riiler of^ Punali, whom the Nizam from the moment of his birth had favoured by 
repelling his enemies, and had placed on the throne of power, and who after 
arriving at years of discretion and being seated firmly in the government entered 
on a hostile course, whicli has already been recorded, through the displeasure of the 
Almi ghty fell from the terrace of his palace, and the cold Avind of death bore him 

“ On the morning of the IMujor Roberts started for Bi<lar, accninpiinied by M5r Alam, by Avhoae 
advice and inatructions, at the Nizam’s especial request, he was to be guided.”--~Ottr Faithful p. 177. 
m ooS 
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from this world. Whoever falls out with the great falls down.^' As soon as his 
fortunes were assured Baji Rao, the eldest son of Raghunatli Rao, succeeded to 
the ofSce of Peslnva, and what he felt after the death of Madhu Hao, as regards 
hostilities and charges among the Maratlia chiefs, cannot he detailed in this book. 
To sum up, the fall of Jtladhu Rao was in truth the fall of the people of Pmiah, for 
from that day the star of their power descended on Baji Rao, and by the aid of 
the English he'became Peshwa. Glmlatn Saiyid Ivhati, who was at Punah dxiring 
the internal dissensions of the Marathas, seized the opportunity and made friend-s 
with some of the chiefs, and Avitli Baji Rao’s consent got away and reached the 
Nizam’s Court and acquired more tlinn his former influence, and for the safety and 
continuance of the State and the inci-ease of hi.s own favour with tlie Nizam lie 
formed a close friendship witli the English, and by setting fortli that the English are 
renowned throughout the world for observing treaties and keeping to their 
covenants, and for truth of speech and righteousness of act, he influenced the 
heart of his master the Nizam, and brought about a firm alliance between the 
States. As fate assisted his counsels all his measures succeeded according to his 
\^sh. In short, with the concurrence of the English and with mutual aid, Tijui, 
the son of Haidar, ruler of Seringapatam, wlio from foolish pride sounded the 
drum of dominion, and imitated Pharaoh, and set u[) the standard of hostility to 
the English, was chastised and killed, acconling to tlie saying, “ Two hearts 
united will break a moimtain.” Thus the mountain of his pride was broken, and 
his treasures dispersed, and his children went into captivity to the ICnglish. The 
detail of this history would he long, hut its essence is briefly this : Tipu through 
his headstrong Avill injured his silver arm in a straggle with arms of steel. The 
was ihiished on the 12th of Shaban 1258 A. II., and the copy 
from Avhich tins translation has been made was written by Muhammad V^azir by 
direction of Mir Muhammad Husain Klian Musavi. 

So far this liistoiy has for the most part followed the Persian MS. above 
referred to. With the alliance with the English the independent action of the 
Nizam to a great extent ceased, and it Avill be sufRcient to register very briefly the 
principal events that followed in the period subsequently to that alliance. 

Conclusion. 

The point at whicli tlio J ladikah-i-Alarn stops seems a proper place to say 
soniotliing of its author, Mir Alani. The Duke of Wellington in liis despatches 
makes some sharp remarks regarding him ; hut military men, wlio are all lor 
instant action, are often unfair jmlgcs ^>f civilians, who generally act with more 
deliberation, having no fjros halailluns to liglit them out of a dilliculty if they 
should get into one. Besides, Mir Alam naturally looked at the war with Tipu 
from a very dilferent stand-point than that taken ity the English General, and he 
was, moreover, ol)liged to oljservc the tcrniicr and oliey tlio wishes ot his master, 
Nizam Ali, and his master’s favourite, Anzim-iil-innara. it will be fair, therefore, 
to form an opinion of Mir Alain rather from Lord Cornwallis titan what Arthur 
Wellesley says of Jiiiu. Lord (Jornwallis, then, writes to tlie Nizam of Mir Alam 
as follows : “ Having had the pleasure of .a former acquaintance with Mir Alam, 
and at that time having been fully convincu-'d ofliis abilities and good qualities, ot 
his zeal for your Highness’s welfare, and his earnest desire to strengtlien and 
increase tlie intimacy lietwecn the Company ainl your lligliness’s government, 1 
was made very happy by the choice ofAlir Alam, as a person ol conlidence and 
authority, to join me and to jireside on ) our |iart at any congress ol depiil ies 
that might asseralde in order to examine and discuss the claims and pretensions 
of all parties concerned, and to consult on terms lor an liononrahle and 
advantageous peace 5 and since his arrival his conduct has proved the wisdom ot 
your Highness’s selection of him, and liy confirming the sentimmits 1 liad before 
imbibed of his warm zeal for tlie prosperity of your tligliness’s government, and ot 
his earnest desire to cement the friendship between ns, and to piomqte tlic success 
of the present allkance, has afforded me inexpressible satislaction. ’ In another 

® Tlio play on the words is belter Been in Pereic.n than in English. 
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place lie snj's : “ Mir Alam, bating ignorance of military affairs even as the nativ^ 
imderstand them, and of sickly hahits, is otherwise equal to important considerations, 
and considering his qualifications altogether, and the sincere attachment I believe he 
entertains for onrgovernment, were 1 called on to give my opinion of the proper person 
amongst- the chiefs of the darbar I am not certain I could fix on a better man.” 

Mir Alam treats of many matters which are not mentioned by English 
liistorians, but he omits some which should be inserted to. understand the history 
of the period. One such matter is the dispute which took place between -Tipu and 
the ISizam as to the succession to the Nuwabship of Karnul, and the paAunent of 
the •peslilx'mh or tribute from that province, which at the period referred w had an 
area of 8,000 square miles and a jiopulation including a quarter of a million. The 
ruling family were Afghans, and as insubordinate as people of that rac^ generally 
are. 'I’lie troacherons murder of Nasir Jang by a Nuwab of Karnul has already 
l)(;on recorded, and though the Nuvvabs were distinctly feudatories of the Nizams 
tliey yielded no obedience exce[)t under pressure. Haidar Ah ov*erran and 
conquered their ton itory, which paid tribute to him for the rest of his life, and 
subscM|Uently to Tipu, who claimed it, therefore, on a jirescriplive right of more thjjn 
twenty years, but he Avould have made it over to the Nizam in 1792, #hen forc^ 
to make terms by Lord Cornwallis. The Nizam Avished to get it as an hereditary 
claim, and by grasping at too much lost the pc.shkash. A long correspondence 
ensued, in Avhich Lord (k)niwallis urged the Nizam to Avitlidraw his claim to appoint 
a successor t(j the Nuwab Haamast Khan, Avho died in ]7',)2, and also to give up 
the fmhkafilt to Tipu. The Nizam, however, persevered in airpointing Ivanmast’s 
successor, and after, in the first instance, nominating the eldest son, Azim Khan, 
finally a]>pointed his yotmger l)rother Alif l^an, Avho loyally followed his suzerain 
into the latal field of Ivalirah. 

From the period of the alliance of the Nizam, the Marallias, and the English 
against Tipu tJje English continued to exert more or less influence at Ilaidarabad. 
On the 1st ofApi'il 179.5 the English detachmenf, Avhicli since the breaking out of 
tlie war Avith Tipu had been serving with fho Nizani’s army, Avas withdrawn at His 
Highness’s request, who was at that time desirous ol'iuereasing his force under 
M. Kaymond and other French officers, Avhich already numbered 1 5,000 men. 
This Avas objected to by the llesident, Oaptain Kirkpatrick, and formed the 
subject of a remonstrance from Sir John Sliore. Not long after this 
ocGiUTod the rebellion of the Nizarn’.s eldest son, Ali Jali ; and the Nizam, 
endangered by this revolt and unmercifully pressed by Goviiid Kishn, the Maratha 
Vakil, to [tay by anticipation a. large sum dge according to the treaty of Kahrab, 
applied for the rec’all of the two English battalions under Major Roberts to 
Ilaidarabad. They arrived at Ilaidarabad on tiie 3lst of August. The rebellion of 
Ali Jail ended Avith his death on the 22n<l (d’ November 1795, he having, it is said, 
SAvalli^Aved powd<ned diamonds. Major Hobevts’s troops Avere next euiployed at 
Kaicliur in coercing Zamindars on the 14th of February 179(), and after capturing 
the oiitjiosts and the native town of Ifaiclinr they, under (Jajitain Dalryniple, on 
the Stli of April stormed the fort, Avhich is built on a hill, and must at that time 
have been a strong jilaco. MeanAvliilc M. Kaymoud and the Freneh were 
gradually acipjiring increasing influence. DoBoigno Avas at the head of a powerful 
force ill Siiidhia's army, and Tipu Avas entertaining French oflicers, while liinymond 
took possession of Madah and the territory lately controlled by Sadasow Redi, 
and the heir to the Nizam’s throne, Sikandar Jali, placed implicit confidence 
in tlie Fiencli coiirmander. But on the 25th of March 1798 Raymond died, 
and Avas bnried in a remarkable mausoleum in the Nizam’s doer-park, Avhicb 
still remains in goorl repair. Perron, Avho succeeded him, shoAved much 
less ability, and f iie arrival of the Marquis Wellesley, then Lord Mornington, 
oil the 17 til of May 1798, Avas the signal for the doAvnfall of the Freneh 
intiuence and of their chief supporter and patron, Tipu Sultan. That despot had 
sent two ambassadors to the. Isle of IVance, and had levied there 100 oflicers 
and 50 privates, avIio lauded at Mangalur and Avere at once received into Tipu’s 
service. Iiord Mornington regarded this as a direct act of hostility against the 
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British power in India, and be forthwith called on the Peshwa’s government and 
oh that of the Nizam to join him in an expedition against the usurper of Maisur, 
in accordance with the 1 3th article of the Treaty of Punah. To this they agreed, 
notwithstanding the efforts which had been made by Tipu to detach them, and 
especially the Nizam, from their alliance with the English. On tho 1st of 
'September 1798 a new treaty was made by the Governor-General with the Nizam, 
by which the English Subsidiary Force was made permanent, and increased to six 
battalion^ of infantry, with a corresponding force of artillery, at an annual charge 
of Rs. 24,17,100. A not less iniportant part of this treaty was that the French 
force should be disbanded, and the officers given in charge to the bhiglishto convey 
them to'Ehrope as prisoners of war. On the 9th of October 1798 the English 
Subsidiary Force was joined by four battalions, and after a few days these troops, 
under (’olonel Roberts and Colonel Hyndman, took up a position in front and rear 
^ of the F'rencli cantonment. The French then, though 15,000 strong, surrendered 
and allowed the English troops to take possession of their arms and guns, and . 
th^, without a shot being fired, that formidable force of 15,000 men was disbanded, 
(^efations were then commenced against Tipu. The British Contingent of 6,500 

S en with an equal number of the Nizam’s men and many irregulars joined General 
iurris' at Velur, and took an active part in the siege and capture of Shrirangpatauam. 
A“new subsidiary treaty was then made with the Nizam, on the 12th of October 
1802, by which two battalions ofinfantry and a regiment of cavalry were permanently 
added to the Finglish Subsidiary Force paid by the Nizam, and the British Government - 
gua,ranteed the Nizam against the unprovoked attacks of any foi’eign power. F’or 
the payment of this force, which subsequently became a part of the Madras army, 
the Nizam ceded all the territories which he had acquired by the treaty of 
Shrirangpatauam in 1792, and that of Maisur in 1799. In case of war all this 
force except two battalions left to guard the Nizam’s person Avas to be employed 
aigainst the enemy, together with 6,000 foot and 9,000 horse of the Nizam’s own 
troops. This latter force was called the Contingent, as it wna to be employed under 
English orders only in the contingency of war. At the same time tlio confines of 
the Haidarabad State and of the (company’s territories were rectified by tlic Niz^in 
ceding Adoni and other districts to the south -of the Tungabhadra river, which thus 
became the boundary between the two countries. In 1^02 a commercial treaty was 
msMe with the Nizam, by which the produce of his country was admitted into 
British territory and vice vered on the payment of 5 per cent. duty. In August 
1<S03 Nizam Ali died at Haidarabad, and liis then eldest soji, Sikandar Jah, 
succeeded him. 

Aazim-ul-umara, who had been in confinement at Punah ever since the battle of 
Kahrab, obtained much influence with the Marathas during his captivity, and it is 
a proof of his extraordinary abilities as a negotiator that before his return and 
reappointment as Minister, which took place in July 1797, he had obtained 
the restoration of the territory ceded by the Nizam after the battle of 
% Kahrab, the abandonment of the claim for chautk on Bidar, the re-cession of the fort 
of Daulatabad, and the extinction of all pecuniary claims on the part of the 
Marathas on the payment of two krorhs of the three 'W'hich had been agreed on. 
i Aazim-ul-umara did not long survive the master he had served so well, but died in 
I • May 1804, and the Nizam then, at the urgent request of the British Re.sident, 
appointed Mir Alam to succeed him, but in 1805 desired to replace that able 
statesman by Rajah Mahipat Ram, who endeavoured to undermine the alliance with 
the British and to destroy Mir Alam. The British Subsidiary Force, however, 
expelled the intruder and chased him out- of the Nizam’s dominions. He then took 
refuge with Holkar, and was there murdered. Mir Alam died in 1808, and the 
^ Governor-General was desirous that Shams-ul-umara, a brother of Sikandar Jah, 
j whose son married a sister of Afzal-ud-daulah, should succeed. The Nizam, 
ihowever, app inted Munir-ul-mulk, the son of Mir Alam, to be Diwan, and Chandu 
[Lglto be Ptshkar. In 1822 Sir C. Metcalfe, then Resident at Haidarab^, 

I concluded a tieat.v with the Nizam which released him from the obligation of paying 
to the right of levying which the English may be said to have succeedea 
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their overthrow of the Peshwa. .Munir-ul-mulk died*, and was succeeded in the , 
office of Diwan by Chandu Lat, under whom the finances of the State fell into the 
greatest disorder. Sir C. Metcalfe was then Resident, and induced ,Sikandar Jah 
to allow European officers to superintend the different districts and to make a 
settlemeiit of the land revenue. This system was carried out for eight years and 
brought' the country into a com i)aratively flourishing conditipn. But the Nizam 
himself was burthened with debt, in great part owing to the lavish expenditure of 
Chandu Lai, and to the habit of borrowing large sums from the house of Palmer 
and Co., at a high rate of interest, which amounted at times to 16 per cent. UTiua 
in'1823 His Highness OAved seventy-eight lakhs to that house, and twenty lakhs 
to the Company’s Government. As the only means- of escaping trom these 
difficulties he allowed the British Government to redeem the annual tribute of 
seven lakhs they paid to him for the N. Sarkars for the sum of Rs. 1.16,66,666. 

Sikandar Jah died in May 1829, at Haidarabad, and was sftcceeded by his eldest * 
son, Nasir-ud-daulah, with whom the Governor-General commenced to correspond 
on terms of equality. Up to that period the Nizam spoke of himself 
. “ our royal self,” using the same expression as the Afghan kings ’Ibsed, 

while the Governor-General spoke as I^hjazmamd^ “the well-wisher.” Nasir-u8- 
daulah put an end to the system of European superintendence of the distri'cts, and * 
with its cessation troubles began anew. 

In September 1838 Colonel Fraser succeeded Colonel Stewart as Resident, 
and in 1839 a Wahabi conspiracy was discovered, which extended over many parts 
of India, and had for its object the overthrow of the British power. A Cour^ of 
Inquiry was assembled in June 1839, and sat till April 1840, when it prpnomiced 
its opinion that Mubariz-ud-daulah, brother of the late Nizam Sikandar Jah, and 
others, were organizing the Wahabis or fanatical Muslims throughout India 
against the British and tlie Nizam’s Governmejit. Mubariz-ud-daulah was imprisoried 
in the fort of Golkondah, where he died in 1854. On the 6th of September 1843 
Chandu Lai resigned the post of Diwan or Minister, and after some abortive changes 
Siraj-ul-Mulk, the grandson of Mir Alara, was appointed to succeed him. The new 
Minister was not a favourite with the Nizam, and he was surrounded with dangers, 
which but for the support of the Resident, General (late Colonel) Fraser, would 
perhaps have overwhelmed him. General Fra.ser suppressed a mutiny of the 
Nizam’s troops, by which the life of the Minister was threatened, but he was unfblo 
to overcome tlie discontent of the Nizam, who removed Siraj-ul-Mulk, and appointel 
first Amjad-ul-mulk and then Sliams-ul-urnara, his near relative, to the office. But 
after an administration of only five months Shams-ul-umara resigned, declaring that 
it was impossible to control the extravagance of the inmates of the palace. This 
was in May 1849, and after a stormy interval of two years Siraj-ul-Mulk was 
reinstated as Minister in June 1851. He succeeded also to a renewal of his former 
dangers, and in March 1852 was wounded by a shot in the cheek. It was now 
resolved to extricate the Nizam from his difficulties by a new treaty, by which 
districts bringing in fifty lakhs a year were assigned to British management for the 
payment of a force to be called the Haidarabad Contingent, and to consist of 5,000 
foot, 2,000 horse, and four field batteries. Other claims for the families of Apa 
Deshaji, Mahipat Ram, and certain other Marathas were also to be paid from the 
revenue of these assigned districts, and any surplus was to be made over to His 
Highness. The districts thus made over were the Birar Pain Ghat and the border 
districts thence to Sholapur and the Raichur Doab. This treaty was concluded on 
the 21st of May 1853, and signed and sealed by the Nizam on the 18th of June 
following. On the 27th of May Siraj-ul-uuilk died, and the Nizam appointed his 
nephew, Salar Jang, then about the age of Pitt when he became Prime Minister of 
England, to succeed him. Like his uncle, he had to contend with the violence of the 
Arab troops and other mercenaries, who were then very numerous in the Nizam’s 
dominions. On the 22nd of September 1853 these men at Dewalgaon fired on 
the British troops, and in August 1853 a very serious 6rmute took place in 
Haidarabad under an Arab Jamadar named Bilaswad, which the Minister, however, 
succeeded in quelliag with the aid of the Arab chiefs themselves, and Bilaswad and 
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atiothw rinjsrleader were banished. In March ,1856 the Minister inaugura^d ai|s 
exhibition of the products and fabrics of the Nizam’s, doiuinions in the suburb pf 
Haidarabad ^lled Chadar Ghat. On the 30th of December 1856 the Resident, 
Mr. Bushby, died at Bolaram, near Haidarabad, and Major Davidson was appointed 
to succeed him. Mr. Bushby had succeeded Colonel Low in August 1M3, who 
had succeeded General Fraser in November 18.52. In May 18.57 the Nizam 
Nasir-fid-daulah died, and his eldest son, Afzal-ud-daulali, mounted the throne. 
Like his father he was of gigantic frame, six feet three indies in height, and tall 
and stout in proportion, not nnfit to wear the annonr of a more remote ancestot, 
which is still shown at Haidarabad, and is said to have belonged to a champion feix 
feet six inches high and of corresponding hulk and streri,gth. 

Afzal-nd-daulah, ascended the throne at a critical epodi. The Great Mutiny 
of Mirat and Dihli had just begun. Haidarabad was full of Arabs and otlier 
&natical Muslims, atmed to the teeth. It is not too much to say that had he 
countenanced tlie proceedings of the seditious a terrific impulse would have been 
give’ll to the rebellion. fbe end no doubt England would have triumphed, but ’ 
her then sorelj' pressed soldiers would have had to wade through new seas of blootf 
to yi^ry. But the Nizam was a faithful hlly, and his Minister was cool, sagacious 
apal'eSplved. On the 13th of .1 une, 1857, placards were fixed on the walls ofa mosque in 
H'aidai^abad fixing a day for a general outbreak. A Fakir harangued the populace, 
assuring them of assistance from the Sipahis of the Contingent if they would rise. 
The greeti 'flag, the flag of Islam, was raised amid an excited crowd at the famous 
Mafekah •rndsque, so called from its resemblance to that mosque in the Holy Cfty 
whiejt is.tjje centre of devotion to the followers of the Prophet. But the Fakir was 
arrested'by an Arab Jamadar, and other Arabs sent by the Minister dispersed the 
cyowd, and some mutineers who entered the city were immediately arrested by 
order of Salar Jang. In .spite of these preventive ineasuijps a plot was laid to attJick 
the British Residency, and on the 17th of July a body of Rohillas and otliers led 
by Jamadar Torabaz Khan diid the Manlavi Ala-ud-din attacked tlie Residency, 
which was surrounded by a high brick wall but was totally devoid of fortificatioti. 
This attack was gallantly repulsed by the troops under Major Briggs. The 
Jamadar was shot dead, and the Manlavi \^as made prisoner and snbseciuently 
transported to the Andamans. The Residency was then made as defensible as 
time and insufiicient means would allow, and at the close of 1857 the force at 
Sikandarabad was increased by a regiment of dragoons, one of European infaiitry, 
and ^me European artillery. But in truth there was little reason (ior nppreheusmn 
as long as the Nizarn remained faithful, and that lie was .so is proved by the evidence 
of the Resident, Colonel Davidson, who replied to some slanders cast , against His 
Highness by officially stating that he had caused the Nizam to be narrowly watched 
from quarters and in ways he little susjiected, and altliough emissaries (from the^ 
rebels) had come to him, he had, after listening to their stories, refused complicity 
in any movement against the British Government. 

Meantime the Haidarabtid Contingent assembled at Adlabad, and after the 
rains of 1857 marched to join the Briti h force operating in ' Central India. They 
first reduced the Zamiadars of Pipliah and Raghugarb, and then joined the Ist 
Central India Brigade at Dhar. Before their arrival the rebel garrison of that for<>» 
escaped and joined the Mahidpnr contingent, who had murdered their European 
officers. The excited body of rebels at Mahidpnr was overtaken by the Haidarab.ad 
Contingent at Rawal. The Contingent, who at Mahidpnr had rescued Mrs. 
Timmins, wife of the officer commanding the Mahidpnr contingent, came 
upon the insurgents well posted at. Rawal, about 4 p.m., and immediately 
charged them. The assailants numbered only 350 sabres, but they routed 
the rebels, killed 176 of them and captured eiglit guns and a quantity of stores. 

this occasion Colonel Hastings Fraser, author of Our Faithful Alhj, 
w^ attacked by three men at once, a trooper, a grenadier, and an a.rtilh;rvman, 
and, it is said, killed thorn all three, severing the body of one of them in half with 
a.'single blow. So satisfied was Colonel Durand with thq exploits of this gaMant 
body of cavalry -that he authorized the payment of 6 rupees a month extra to each 
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while in the field. The Contingent marched on the 26tfi of D^ecei^or to 

inai’ches bejond Sagar. Tl^ev aided . in 
forcing the Madaiipur Pass and then captured the fort of Talbait, *tliirty miles 
south of Jbansi. They took part in the siege and capture of Jhansi and also in 
the pitched h^de of Kunch and the taking of Kalpi. They then returned towards^ 
the paliJin, r(^ucing the Zainindars of Bilwah en route. The movements of Tantia 
Topi, however, led to the Contingent being employed against Gwalior, after the 
reduction of which fortress they returned to the Nizam’s dominions, after a glorious 
campaign ol thirteen months. In February ] 858 a detaclnnent of the Contingent 
di^ersed the troops of the rebel Hajah of Shorapur, in performing which service 
■ Captain P, K. Newberry was killed. . ,, 

In February 1859 a fanatic Muslim attempted to kill the Resident and the 
Minister, who ivore conversing airn-in-arm, but after wounding one of the 
Minister s attendants was himself cut down. On the 5th of October, 1861, presents 
to the value of £10,000 were presented to the Nizam from the Governor-General, in 
K acknowledgment of his services, and to Shanis-ul-urftara the Nizam’k uncle, and 
^fhe Nuwab Mukhtai'-iil-Mulk Sir Salar Jung, Ijis Minister, respeeliiyely^ presents 
for similar reasons were given to the valhe of £.8,000. The Govefnor-Genl^al ,J*| 
Council further expressed to Sir Salar Jung the most cordial thaiiks ■bf'tte 
Government of India for the ability, courage and firmness with which ^ 
discharged his duty to tlie Nizam ami to England. Yakub Ali Khan, Jagirdaff of 
Tikkapilli, and Muhammad •(jlhaus his son, and Rajah Rameshwaf Rao of 
W>un|)atti were also rewarded for their loyalty. On the 31st of August. 1861 .the' 
Grand Cross ol tlie Star of India was conferred on the Nizam, and in 18^1 on 
Salar Jang. These marks of consideration from the British Government had lieen 
preceded by one still more iinpoj taiit. On the iJlst of December 1860, by a ne\¥ 
treaty, Shorapur was nnul^p over to the Nizam, and the llaiclmr Doab, yielding. ‘a 
/eveane of fwenty-one laklis, was restored to liim, and a debt of fifty lakhs held 
to be due by him to the Britisfi was eancelled. On 'the otlier hand the Nizam 
ctMed a strip of land on flie left bank of the Godavari, from below the confluence 
with the Savari, thirty miles above the mouth of the Wain Ganga, and agreed 
to abolish the duty of 5 per cent, oij, goods ^ carried on the Godavari. Afzal-ud- 
daulah died in 18()7, aiid Wcis sucaieeded liy his son Mahbub Ali Khan, then a 
mere child. In 18()1) a detonniued attempt was made on the life of Sir Salar Jang 
by a lauatic Muslim. The INliiiister was being conveyed in a s()^ of sedan, called 
a bhoyah, and tlie assassin first discharged a blunderbuss at nim, the shot^from 
wliich penetrated the sides of tlu: .sedan, but without wounding the Minister. 
Foiled in tips, tlie riilfian attem[)ted to ullect bis purpose with a dagger, but a 
faithful servant threw himself between his master and the blow. Sir Salar’s life 
was saved by this gallant act, but the devoted follower was killed on the spot. 
In 1875 Sir Salar Jang visited England and was received with all the honour 
which his long and eminent services deserved. 
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